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PUBLIC  HEALTH  REFORM. 

By  J.  B.  Black,  M.D. 

The  poptQar  opinion  of  the  physician  seems  to  be  that  his  only  am- 
bition is  to  care  disease,  and  thereby  gain  for  himself  riches  and  re- 
nown«     "While  this  may  be  an  accurate  expression  of  the  general  aim 
in  life  with  some  of  them,  it  is  far  from  being  so  with  aU.     Coeyal 
with  the  existence  of  medicine  as  a  science  has  been  the  reiterated  ex- 
pression of  a  higher  duty  pertaining  to  the  office  of  physician — ^to 
wit^  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  remove  disease. 
And  many  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  that  have  adorned  the  heal- 
ing art  have  urged  by  word  and  deed  the  necessity  of  greater  atten- 
tion and  of  a  more  intense  devotion  to  prevention,  as  one  of  the  sa- 
credest  and  noblest  of  duties.     Hyppocrates  uttered  many  sound 
wiftTiTna  on  the  public  health,  and  gave  some  excellent  precepts  on 
the  location  of  cities.     Celsus  wrote  largely  on  hygiene,  and  the 
whole  of  the  sixth  folio  volume  of  Galen,  edition  of  Chartier,  is  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  health.     Sanctorius,  Cheney,  Sinclair,  Aj:- 
bathnot,  Sydenham,  Huefiand,  not  to  speak  of  a  host  of  modem 
writers  of  distinguished  repute,  have  all  written  largely  and  admirably 
on  the  preservation  of  health.    But  far  more  by  deeds  than  hy  words 
have  physicians  contributed  to  the  diminution  of  disease.    Prior  to 
the  time  of  Dr.  Jenner,  while  Europe  had  scarce  half  her  present 
population,  four  hundred  thousand  persons  annually  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  disfigured  for  life  by  small-pox;  at  the  present  day  not  one- 
tenth  of  that  number,  amid  her  teeming  millions,  now  meet  with  such 
misfortanes.    littie  more  than  two  centuries  ago  the  population  of 
Eiux)pe  was  decimated  every  few  years  by  the  plague.    ML  the  pre- 
cautions idle  populace  could  be  induced  to  take  against  it  were  such 
as  the  priests  diirected — ^to  pray,  fast  and  put  a  red  cross  on  their 
doors  with  the  invocation.  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !      Fortunately 
France  had  the  temerity  to  adopt  the  advice  of  laymen,  of  her  phy- 
acians,  and  established  a  systematic  quarantine  as  a  bar  to  its  pro- 
gress.   The  project  was  bitterly  denounced  as  a  profane  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  just  judgments  of  heaven.    Yet  that  power  blessed 
the  effort,  helped  those  who  helped  themselves  against  the  fatal 
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Bconrge,  for  from  that  time  it  has  abnost  ceased  to  exist,  and  never 
more  invades  continental  Enrope. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  ten  thousand  seamen  were  annually  lost 
to  the  British  navy  by  scurvy  alone.  This  terrible  destruction  of 
life  was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  commercial  enterprise  and  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  seas  which  England,  or  in  fact  any  other  coun- 
try, had  to  encounter.  Through  the  light  and  labors  shed  upon  the 
subject  by  physicians  this  disease  is  now  almost  unknown,  and  what 
was  once  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  wrath  by  a  deity  supposed 
to  be  offended  at  the  cupidity  of  man,  is  now  known  to  be  due  to  no 
other  cause  than  a  violation  of  a  law  pertaining^  to  diet. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  English  nation  thought  to 
take  refuge  from  a  threatened  invasion  of  diolera  by  fasting  and 
prayer  ;  whereupon  Lord  Pabuerston  reminded  the  petitioners  that 
the  proper  observance  of  what  sanitarians  direct,  would  do-  far  more 
to  stay  its  progress  than  all  the  prayers  of  a  united  but  inactive  people. 

It  is  a  signincant  fact  that  all  our  oldest  and  best  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  almost  without  exception  enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of 
preventing  disease.  A  bare  enumeration  of  those  who  have  taught 
and  done  notable  things  on  this  head,  who  are  said  to  be  almost 
monomaniacs  on  the  subject,  would  show  that  the  list  embraces  al- 
most all  the  great  and  good  of  the  medical  profession.  This  is  but 
a  natural  outeome  of  the  philanthropic  minds  among  them,  through 
the  reflections  induced  by  their  occupation. 

Ab  soon  as  the  physician  gains  a  large  practical  acquaintance  with 
disease  ;  when  he  has  seen  for  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  the 
incalcukble  amomxtof  suffering,  oi  ^ef,  ai^eiy,  distress  and  misery 
which  the  prevalence  of  disease  produces,  and  which  he  is  well  aware 
could,  with  some  exceptions,  have  been  prevented,  it  needs  a  heart 
more  than  ordinarily  hard  not  to  be  touched  with  piiy  and  alive  with 
hope  that  the  day  may  come,  and  speedily,  too,  in  wluch  this  mourn- 
ful loss  of  health  and  unnecessary  destruction  of  life  mil  cease.  The 
physician  sees  far  more  of  disease  than  any  one  else;  he  knows  how 
many  there  are  apparently  well  who  are  me  victims  of  some  secret 
malady  or  of  some  annoying  defect  thiii  embitters  existence,  and 
which  he  is  often  wholly  powerless  to  remove. 

Constantly  moving  amid  this  throng  of  sufferers;  his  life,  so  to 
speak,  steeped  in  di^se,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  should  be  led  to  de- 
sire, in  apparent  antagonism  to  mere  pecuniary  considerations,  to 
diminiflli  tibie  prevailing  suffering  he  sees  on  every  side,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  the  immense  and  steady  accession  of  fresh  victims  from  the 
ranks  of  the  young  and  the  innocent? 

I  would  ask  the  attention  of  those  cynics  who  nevertheless  doubt 
the  honesty  and  disinterestedness  of  the  medical  profession  in  their 
desire  to  abate  the  prevalence  of  disease:  Who  compose  the  great 
body  of  self-sacriflcing  workers  in  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation— ^men  who  leave  their  business,  travel  hundreds  of  miles  and 
spend  no  inconsiderable  time  and  money  in  gathering  facts,  deliver- 
ing addresses,  and  endeavoring  to  awaken  an  interest  among  the 
masses  to  save  themselves,  or  let  others  do  it  for  them,  from  the 
grasp  of  disease  ? 

Who  is  it  that  has  studied  with  unwearied  and  unrequited  zeal  the 
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modes  by  which  infections  diseases  are  propagated,  proclaimed 
and  has  proved  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  small-pox,  yellow  fever 
and  syphilis  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  avoidable  ?  Who  are  the 
most  urgent  advocates  of  vaccination  as  a  safe-guard  from  small-pox  ? 
Who  was  it  that  stamped  out  cholera  as  an  epidemic  in  New  York 
during  its  last  visitation  ;  who  has  exposed  and  denounced  the  crim- 
inality of  producing  abortions,  but  the  only  class  who  can  profit  by 
its  performance;  and  who  has  been  the  most  persistent  advocate  of 
•ttempting  to  limit  the  spread  of  syphilis,  a  disease  that  gives  the 
urban  physician  as  much  if  not  more  profitable  work  than  any  other? 
To  one  and  aU  the  answer  must  be,  physicians.  Surely,  in  the  face 
of  evidence  like  this,  no  one  will  so  far  discredit  his  own  fairness  and 
intelligence  as  any  longer  to  declare  that  their  attempts  to  organize 
State  boards  of  health  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  "  is  simply  a  plan 
on  the  part  of  the  doctors  to  fleece  the  people." 

Neither  the  madness  of  ignorance  nor  the  insolence  of  a  narrow- 
minded  spirit  ever  spoke  more  consistently  than  in  that.  But  it  may 
not  be  dear  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  how  a  State 
organization  can  be  especially  instrumental  in  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health. 

Li  endeavoring  to  make  the  claims  of  the  subject  plam  to  every 
reader,  it  is  proper  in  advance  to  state  that  during  the  last  twenty- 
fire  years  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  applicafions  of  the  means 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  has  progressed  te  a  re- 
markable extent.  The  mode  and  the  means  by  which  the  various 
infections  are  propagated,  the  conditions  that  favor  their  diffiision, 
and  the  plans  most  successful  in  arresting  their  spread,  have  all 
been  carefulN*  investigated  and  brought  to  a  perfection,  without 
precedent.  The  well-informed  sanitarian  no  longer  feels  himself 
helpless  to  stay  the  progress  of  pestilential  disorders;  he  is  now 
enabled,  as  never  before,  to  discern  and  to  succeed  in  extinguishing 
many  infectious  foci,  whereby  disease  and  death  are  carried  to 
hnndredB  and  thousands  of  homes. 

But  in  letter,  spirit  and  practice  nearly  all  these  achievemente  of 
sanitary  science  are,  to  the  people  of  many  civilized  regions,  mere 
dead  knowledge.  Oi  the  fact  that  there  is  a  science  of  pubUc  health 
there  is  only  a  dim  recognition,  and  scarcely  more  than  a  blundering 
attempt  in  practice.  It  might  as  well,  for  all  the  benefit  ite  practical 
applications  confer,  be  non-existent 

Imagine  the  knowledge  of  electricity  and  magnetism  to  be  as  great 
as  it  is,  but  for  the  lack  of  competent  persons  to  render  the  benefits 
it  is  capable  of  conferring  practical,  these  forces  to  serve  no  useful 
purpose  in  the  arte,  to  contribute  nothing  to  the  comfort,  convenience 
and  commerce  of  the  world  througu  instant  intercommunica- 
tion, and  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  difference  be- 
tween knowledge  unused  and  knowledge  turned  to  practical  accoxmt. 

By  a  spontaneous  movement  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
States  in  organizing  boards  of  health,  the  people  have  made  an  elemen- 
tary attempt  to  reduce  the  science  of  public  health  to  practice.  In 
this  they  are  ahead  of  their  legislators  in  the  requiremente  of 
the  age,  and  i^  the  protection  to  which  their  health  and  Uves  are 
entitl^    But,  as  the  movement  to  utilize  this  important  branch  of 
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knowledge  did  not  spring  so  much  from  experts  in  sanitary  learning 
as  from  the  impulse  of  the  masses,  its  management,  scope  ^d  func- 
tions are  necessarily  crude  and  imperfect.  The  boards  are  apparently 
organized  on  the  principle  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  successfal 
merchant,  grocery-man  or  saloon-keeper,  that  that  makes  him  a  com- 
petent sanitarian,  well  fitted  to  administer  a  most  important  trust 
With  an  equal  show  of  reason  might  it  be  supposed  that  these 
occupations  could  also  convert  him  into  a  chemist  or  a  geologist. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  modem  civilization  is  in  the  ever- 
growing necessity  for  an  increased  subdivision  of  pursuits.  In  no 
other  way  has  it  been  found  practicable  to  attain  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  results.  Men,  or  classes  of  men,  have  to  devote  their  whole 
Uves  to  some  special  department  of  art  or-  science,  in  order  to  master 
its  details  and  become  skilled  as  specialists.  A  person  cazmot  hope, 
for  instance,  to  become  a  respectable  chemist  or  geologist  except  a^r 
long  years  of  study  and  toil,  so  extensive  and  intricate  have  their  scope 
become.  These  branches  have  again  become  subdivided  into  analytic 
and  synthetic,  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry;  into  physical  and  pale- 
ontological  geology.  In  either  of  them  no  one  can  become  a  skilled  spe- 
cialist except  after  devoting  the  best  years  of  ordinary  life-time.  The 
same  subdivision  of  pursuits  has  become  necessary  to  superior  excel- 
lence in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  lieu  of  doctors  for  all  ailments, 
as  almost  universally  obtained  half  a  century  ago,  there  are  now  sur^ 
geons,  obstetricians,  gynaecologists,  oculists,  aurists,  and  special 
physicians  for  the  nerves,  lungs,  throat,  etc.,  etc.  No  one  can  gainsay 
ihe  obvious  truth  that  the  special  study  of,  and  the  exclusive  practice 
in  one  thing,  tends  to  the  promotion  of  exceptional  skiU. 

When  the  State  requires  the  services  of  geologists  or  chemists,  it 
would  act  very  unwisely  to  select  any  other  than  leading  specialists. 
In  all  such  matters  incompetence  at  any  price  is  dear.  For  reasons 
exactly  similar  should  specialists  be  chosen  to  administer  the  provis- 
ions of  a  sanitary  code.  The  duties  are  the  very  opposite  of  mere 
clerical  routine;  requiring  foresight,  judgment  and  accurate  scientific 
knowledge  to  an  eminent  dejg;ree.  Take  in  illustration  the  outbreak 
of  infectious  epidemics  in  any  portion  of  the  State.  Each  one 
has  its  peculiar  mode  of  propagation,  and  if  it  is  to  be  met,  limited 
or  extinguished,  peculiar  metiiods  for  doing  so  must  also  be  adopted. 
Scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  extend  their  rav- 
ages through  wholly  different  media,  and  to  stamp  them  out,  it  is  not 
only  needful  that  there  should  be  expert  supervision,  but  that  this 
should  be  prompt,  systematic  and  concerted.  In  this  way  only  is  it 
possible  to  hold  infections  under  control  or  to  extinguish  them  in 
toto.  No  one  is  better  aware  than  the  sanitarian,  that  3ie  time  to  do 
this  is  while  the  infectious  disease  only  appears  as  a  spark  here  and 
there.  The  moment  it  becomes  an  extensive  conflagration  the  ability 
to  control  it  is  lost.  The  seeds  are  then  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
and  will  only  die  out  when  the  supply  of  fresh  victims  is  well  nigh 
exhausted.  Yet  this  is  the  very  time  usually  selected  by  boards  of 
health  in  which  to  act.  The  disease  once  alarmingly  prevalent,  they 
set  to  earnest  work  with  their  methods  of  prevention,  effecting  some 
good  through  the  inspiration  of  hope,  but  next  to  nothing  in  the 
destruction  of  the  infectious  principle.     Such  a  method  is  worse 
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than  careless,  it  is  criminal  in  the  needless  extension  of  suffering,  and 
in  the  appalling  loss  of  life.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  any  city  and  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  Let  the  fact  be  at  once  and  forever  understood 
that)  nowadays,  there  is  no  excuse,  no  apology  for  any  municipality 
that  allows  any  dangerous  infectious  disease  to  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  an  epidemic.  A  lingering  prevalence  there  may  be  by  con- 
stant importation,  but  a  devastating  epidemic,  never. 

As  at  present  managed,  the  science  of  pubHc  health  does  not 
accomplish  a  tithe  of  the  good  of  which  it  is  capable.  In  some  of 
the  larger  cities  of  Europe,  where  the  governments  have  had  the  wis- 
dom to  utilize  it  through  skilled  spedaHsts,  although  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  are  far,  far  greater  than  what  pertains  to  any  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  their  death-rate  is  actually  far 
below  our  own.  That  of  London  is  21.4  for  each  1,000  inhabitants, 
of  Paris  21.1,  while  in  New  York  it  is  32.9  and  Boston  30.5. 

The  difference  of  the  death-rates  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  differ- 
ence in  climate.  The  climates  of  those  cities  have  not  changed  in 
200  years,  yet  the  death-rate  of  Paris  during  that  lapse  of  time  has  been 
50  tor  each  1,000  inhabitants,  and  that  of  London  yet  more.  The 
superior  healthfulness  of  these  old  cities,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous odds  against  them,  as  in  the  immensity  of  the  aggregation,  the 
ancient  and  faulty  construction  of  the  houses  and  streets,  the  filth 
saturated  soil,  the  relative  scarcity  of  wholesome  food,  the  high  price 
of  fuel  and  the  great  extremes  of  poverty,  can  only  be  referred  to  the 
&ct  that  their  governments  bring  the  wisdom  of  sanitary  science 
into  practical  operation  for  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  their  people. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  physicians  fully  competent 
to  act  as  health  officers  can  be  had.  everywhere,  or  that  corporate  au- 
thorities would  always  have  the  wisdom  to  appoint  them  if  there  were. 
It  is  not  every  one,  for  instance,  who  is  aware,  through  the  researches 
of  LiebermeiBter,  Budd,  Pettenkofer  and  others,  that  typhoid  fever 
spreads  almost  exclusively  through  the  dejections  of  those  sick  of  the 
disease,  and  therefore  that  such  evacuations  should  never  be  thrown 
into  a  vault,  sewer,  or  upon  the  open  ground,  but  should  be  disin- 
fected and  then  buried. 

Nowhere  in  this  region  is  this  health  and  life-saving  expedient 
recognized  and  adopted. 

The  same  old  careless,  dark  age  methods  yet  prevail ;  and  conse- 
quently the  reign  of  suffering,  disease  and  death  are  at  this  moment 
hnMJT^g  their  usual  uninterrupted  and  unnecessary  sway  in  thousands 
of  households  throughout  the  land.  All  this,  too,  is  purely  the  result 
of  ignorance  or  neglect,  and  of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  States  to 
util^  the  most  beneficent  of  all  sciences,  and  secure  to  the  people 
that  protection  to  their  health  and  Hves  which  the  progress  of  the  age 
has  rendered  possible.  The  plea  cannot  be  entertiuned  that  the 
modes  of  doing  this  are  difficult  or  impracticable.  A  printed  slip  of 
the  requirements  and  the  instructions  left  at  every  house  infected  with 
the  fever,  would  generally  receive  implicit  and  dose  attention,  if  from 
no  other  motive  than  the  dread  of  its  extension. 

The  extension  of  other  diseases  of  a  fatal  character  is  allowed  every- 
where to  do  their  deadly  work  immolested.  Only  a  few  months  ago  an 
additional  illustration  came  within  my  notice.     On  a  densely  populat- 
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ed  street  diphtheria  of  a  malignant  type  made  its  appearance.  One 
victim  affcer  another  was  taken  from  ihe  families  of  tibe  vicinity.  A 
local  terror  reigned.  Yet  nothing  was  done  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  arrest  ite  extension.  All  ui&t  was  done  was  ihe  work  of  the 
parents,  in  keeping  themselves  and  their  children  aloof  from  the  in- 
fected houses — ^yet  the  disease  mysteriously  spread.  At  last  an  in- 
teUigent  due  was  gained  to  the  mystery  of  its  propagation.  Infected 
rooms  were  fumigated,  clothes  disinfected,  and  above  all,  the  sputum 
from  diseased  throats  was  no  longer  carelessly  dropped  upon  floors, 
Ciirpets  or  upon  the  open  groandfto  desdcato  and  ^  as  (^infecting 
dust,  but  carefully  collected  between  the  leaves  of  an  almanac  and 
then  burned,  with  the  result  of  the  total  disappearance  of  the  dis- 
ease in  a  few  weeks. 

But  all  such  obstacles  to  efficient  administration  would  be  obviated 
by  properly  organized  central  boards,  by  whom  appropriate  in- 
structions could  be  made.  What  little  attempt  there  is  in  making 
public  health  a  practical  science,  as  in  our  local  boards  of  health,  is  car- 
ried out  in  a  very  careless,  imperfect  and  usually  ignorant  manner. 
It  has  neither  energy  nor  concert  of  action.  The  jurisdiction  is  lim- 
ited and  imperfect,  tbe  official  appointees  mere  poutical  &.vorites,  or 
the  needy  recipients  of  public  assistance.  They  cannot  hinder  the 
importation  of  any  infection;  they  are  never  consulted  except  about  a 
nuisance;  they  are  in  no  sense  the  guardians  and  conservators  of  the 
public  health,  or  the  administrators  of  a  science,  but  the  mere  over- 
seers of  some  police  regulations.  When  a  dangerous  infectious  dis- 
ease appears,  little  is  usually  done  for  its  arrest  until  it  assumes  the 
proportions  of  an  epidemic,  and  even  then  the  sum  of  the  effort  to 
check  or  abate  amounts  to  little  more  than  this:  "  Be  ye  clean."  All 
this  is  little  more  than  a  burlesque  on  the  scope  and  functions  of  pub- 
He  sanitation,  and  yet,  such  as  it  is,  the  public  seem  willing  to  sus- 
tain it. 

A  practical  realization  of  the  incalculable  benefits  efficient  public 
sanitary  supervision  is  capable  of  effecting,  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
radical  change  of  the  existing  system.  The  most  accomplished  pro- 
ficients in  this  science  can  neither  make  their  science  nor  their  skill 
available  to  the  public  except  through  appropriate  legislation.  They 
might,  for  example,  denounce  the  toleration  of  allowing  any  one  sick 
or  aboimding  in  the  infection  of  a  dangerous  disease  to  travel  wher- 
ever he  lists;  they  might  denounce  the  culpable  ignorance  or  neglect 
which  in  all  densely  populated  localities  does  nothing  to  prevent  the 
spread  or  to  stamp  out  the  infectious  germs  of  diphtheria,  typhoid 
and  scarlet  fever;  they  might  do  all  this  and  much  more,  only  to  show 
more  fuUy  their  utter  helplessness  to  prevent  any  place  or  person 
abounding  with  a  dangerous  infection  from  scattering  the  seeds  of 
disease  and  death  ad  libitum  on  hundreds  of  unsuspecting  victims. 

Every  dangerous  infection  should  be  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  pub- 
He  enemy,  and  one  which  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to  do  aU  in  their 
power  to  limit  or  suppress.  Concerning  the  practicabiHty  of  doing 
this  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  aU  sanitarians.  The  plans  and 
means  have  been  frequently  tested,  and  have  not  failed,  except  when 
hampered  by  restrictions  or  crippled  by  ineffidents,  in  accomplishing 
all  their  projectors  anticipated.      SauitariaDs  have  so  far  perfected 
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their  science,  that  they  think  it  high  time  to  offer  it  as  a  boon  to  the 
public,  and  one,  too,  than  which  none  of  greater  promise  was  ever 
made.  It  proposes  not  only  to  promote  ihe  general  prosperiiy  and 
well  being,  bnt  to  preserve  nealth,  extend  hfe,  and  save  thousands  of 
persons  from  untimely  graves.  It  holds  that  there  are  hundreds  killed 
every  year  by  strictly  preventable  diseases,  to  where  there  is  one  by  the 
knife  or  bullet  of  the  assassin. 

To  accomplish  all  this,  it  is  only  necessary  that  sanitary  knowledge 
in  all  its  public  aspects  shall  no  longer  continue  a  dead  but  an 
applied  science,  and  to  make  it  so,  two  things  are  indispensable:  legal 
power  and  skilled  administration.  Legal  power  would  secure 
organized  and  concerted  action,  efficient  administration  all  the  im- 
mense benefits  the  science  of  pubUc  health  is  capable  of  affording. 
And  now  let  us  see  what  some  of  them  are. 

Suppose  the  central  officer  of  a  State,  apprised  by  the  local  health 
officers  of  the  prevalence  of  some  dangerous  infectious  disease  within 
its  limits,  inunediate  and  concerted  action  could  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  spread,  and  if  possible  to  effect  its  extinction.  Every  person  so 
infected  should  be  treated  as  he  really  is,  a  temporary  though  un- 
witting enemy  to  the  public  weal.  His  body  is  charged  and  dissem- 
inates the  seeds  of  disease  and  death.  He  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  segregated,  all  infecting  matter  from  his  system  destroyed,  the 
liberfy  of  the  street  and  of  traveling  upon  the  highways  prohib- 
ited, until  his  clothing  and  body  are  properly  disinfected  and  certified 
to  by  a  competent  officer.  In  this  way  such  outrageous  occurrences 
as  me  following  would  be  prevented:  Closely  veiled  ladies,  fcQly 
broken  out  with  the  small-pox,  traveling  for  hundreds  of  miles  in 
railway  cars;  others  who  have  had  this  disease  in  a  nuld  form  ap- 
pearing at  will  upon  the  highways,  every  movement  of  their  bodies! 
throwing  off  a  little  cloud  of  infecting  dust;  children  just  convalescing 
from  scarlet  fever  appearing  upon  the  street  and  in  pubHc  convey- 
ances, exfoliating  highly  infecting  epidermic  scales  from  their  bodies 
upon  all  around  them;  and  those  sick  of  cholera  or  typhoid  fever 
scattering  through  their  dejecta  the  seeds  of  disease  and  of  death 
npon  all  in  their  environment.  The  eas^  and  rapid  mode  of  modem 
intercommunication  facilitates  the  diffusion  of  infection  as  never  be- 
fore; the  infected  sick  can  even  travel  for  long  distances  with  a  com- 
fort httle  less  than  in  a  sick-room,  the  whole  resulting  in  one  town  or 
city  infecting  others  vnth  unexampled  rapidity,  and  making  all 
throughout  &e  State  the  partakers  of  a  common  danger  to  their 
health  and  lives.  Are  the  people  entitled  to  no  protection  against 
public  enemies  of  this  nature  ?  Or  will  they  and  their  law-makers 
forever  continue  to  disregard  the  deliberate  judgment  of  all  wise  san- 
itarians that  such  protection  can  be  rendered  ?  Surely  the  protection 
of  life  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  functions  of  the  law;  and  it  behooves 
legislators  to  be  in  some  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  age;  to  go 
a  step  beyond  the  primitive  legislation,  which  only  attempts  to  shield 
life  from  its  conscious  enemies,  and  does  nothing  or  next  to  nothing 
to  shield  it  from  less  tangible,  but  far  more  dangerous  foes. 

By  the  intelligenUy  collected  and  careful  comparison  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  States,  the  much  ffreat- 
er  prevalence  in  certain  places  of  pecuUar  conditions  unfavorable  to 
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life  would  be  brought  to  light,  the  causes  systematically  investigated, 
public  interest  aroused,  and  properly  directed  efforts  made  for  their 
removal  When  a  man  has  lived  a  long  life-time  almost  free  from 
disease,  it  is  often  highly  instructive  to  inquire  into  the  conditions 
which  contributed  to  his  longevity.  But  it  would  be  far  more  in- 
structive, and  of  far  greater  pubUc  utility,  to  learn  what  the  conditions 
are  which  render  this  or  that  town  or  ciiy  a  model  of  good  health. 
There  is  not  a  town  or  city  of  the  United  States  which  has  not  its 
peculiar  aggregate  of  conditions  which  bear  favorably  or  unfavorably 
upon  Ihe  healm  of  the  inhabitants. 

Precisely  what  these  are,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  no  one  can  telL 
It  appears  highly  probable  that  there  are  localities  whose  inhabitants 
suffer  every  year  to  an  unnatural  extent  from  some  disease  or  class  of 
diseases;  and  were  such  a  fact  once  made  known  and  attention  directed 
to  it,  the  resulting  inquiry  would  be  very  likely  to  lay  bare  the  causes, 
make  the  application  of  the  remedy  possible,  and  tiius  effect  an  in- 
calculable good  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  especially  interested,  but  to 
the  world  at  large,  through  the  light  shed  upon  the  production  of 
disease. 

Towns  and  cities  contemplating  expensive  pubHc  improvements 
not  unfrequently  lose  sight  or  have  very  imperfect  notions  of  the 
main  object  to  be  accomplished.  This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
general  convenience  or  of  good  taste;  but  will  it  promote,  not  act  as 
a  nuisance  or  injury,  to  the  general  health  ?  To  gain  some  light  on  the 
best  plans,  expenses,  etc.,  of  a  contemplated  imjprovement,  it  is 
customary  for  the  corporate  authorities  to  visit  other  cities  on  a  tour  of 
inspection.  The  really  vital  point  to  be  settled,  its  probable  effects  on 
the  general  health,  can  seldom  be  thus  ascertained;  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
thought  of,  or  it  is  wholly  ignored.  The  fact  that  a  public  improve- 
ment  may  be  the  best  possible  for  some  dUea.  and  the  worst  possible 
for  others,  receives  little  or  no  attention.  The  consequences  are  that 
one  town  or  dty  becomes  simply  in  her  improvements  an  imitator  of 
other  towns  or  cities,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances or  topographical  characteristics.  Improvements  made  after 
this  manner  are  frequently  found  to  act  so  detrimentally  that  they 
require  frequent  modification  or  radical  and  expensive  changes.  Not 
only  a  great  public  injury  but  a  very  heavy  outlay  is  thus  oftentimes 
unnecessarily  brought  upon  the  people.  Take  as  an  illustration  the 
question  of  tne  potability  of  a  public  water  supply.  Will  a  system  of 
water-works  improve  this  quality;  or  if  not  of  the  best,  how  can  it  be 
improved,  and  from  whence  should  the  supply  be  drawn  ?  One  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  central  Ohio  has  had  a  dear  experience  in  this  line. 
Her  pubUc  water  supply  is  drawn  below  where  some  of  the  largest  sew- 
ers vomit  their  filth  into  the  river.  Various  devices  to  overcome  the 
evil  have  been  adopted,  but  with  only  a  very  limited  success.  To  con- 
struct  new  water-works  higher  up*^  the  river  would  involye  a  veij 
heavy  outlay.  So  the  evil  is  endured,  and  with  what  result?  The 
makmg  of  that  city  one  of  the  sickliest  of  several  in  that  region,  but 
which  from  its  topographical  relations  ought  to  be  one  of  the  healthi- 
est Every  now  and  then  the  inhabitants  unwittingly  bathe  in,  and 
drink  of  a  diluted  typhoid  fever,  and  with  the  effect  of  rendering  it, 
at  a  miniTnuTTfi  estimate,  ten  times  more  prevalent  than  in  some  other 
cities  of  the  same  region. 
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The  very  great  importance  and  necessity  of  a  system  of  drainage 
for  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  towns  and  cities;  the  proper  modes 
of  constmcting  and  ventilating  sewers,  their  house  connections  and 
place  of  debonch;  the  best  methods  for  the  removal  or  disposal  of 
human  excreta,  filth  and  refase  matters  of  every  kind,  are  all  mat- 
ters about  which  eveir  competent  sanitarian  is  folly  informed;  as 
without  a  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  best  modes  of  their  practical 
enforcement,  the  general  health  of  no  town  or  city  would  be  safe  for  a 
moment  Not  a  sanitary  condition  can  be  ignored,  not  a  role  violat- 
ed, without  an  inexorable  exaction  of  the  penalty  upon  the  innocent 
inhabitants.  It  may  be  in  the  prevalence  of  that  insidious  foe  to  life, 
typhoid  fever;  it  may  be  in  the  terrible  destruction  to  infant  life  so 
common  during  the  heated  term,  in  the  larger  cities,  by  cholera  infan- 
tum, through  the  empoisoned  atoiosphere;  or  it  may  oe  in  the  extra- 
ordmaiy  and  unmanageable  fatality  which  every  ordinary  disease 
assumes.  In  whatever  way  an  extraordinary  and  unusual  mortality 
may  be  manifested,  the  point  may  be  taken  as  settled,  that  that  local- 
ity is  subject  to  an  extraordinary  and  unusual  morbific  cause,  and 
one,  too,  strictly  human  in  its  origm. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  city  to  copy  the  sewerage  system  of 
another  for  the  removal  of  all  its  liquid  filth,  when  neither  tiiie  supply  of 
water,  the  grade,  nor  the  place  of  debouch  admit  of  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  creating  a  fearful  nuisance.  The  sewers  become  vast 
receptacles  of  stagnant  accumulations  of  corruption,  exhaling  noisome 
gases  at  every  aperture  and  house  connection;  the  places  of  debouch 
not  being  xmder  water,  nor  into  a  large  and  rapid  current,  become 
intolerable  abominations,  polluting  the  atmosphere  of  the  entire 
vicinity,  to  the  injury  of  property  and  the  detriment  of  life. 

Public  welfare  also  demands  supervision  in  the  location  and 
construction  of  public  buildings;  m  the  detection  and  exposure 
of  adulterations  in  our  foods  and  drinks;  and  of  the  sale  of  poi- 
sonous oonmiodities,  such  as  arsenical  paper  hangings  and  the 
like.  There  is  scarcely  a  public  building  in  any  of  the  States, 
whether  it  be  state-house,  court-house,  public  hall,  school-house, 
diurchy  jail  or  asylum,  that  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
simplest  requirements  of  hygiene.  Ck)nsiderations  of  this  nature  are 
either  totally  neglected  or  left  to  the  management  of  an  interested 
constructor,  or  to  a  patentee's  device,  which  may  be,  and  often  is, 
little  better  than  a  fraud.  The  Itmgs  and  blood  of  legislators  are 
mysteriously  poisoned  in  the  state-house  chambers;  a  crowded  court 
room  is  little  better  than  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  causing  jurymen 
and  counselors  to  be  carried  out  in  a  faint  from  the  intense  air  poi- 
soning; and  the  innocents  in  our  school-houses  are  frequently  ruined  in 
health  for  life,  by  a  total  disregard  of  the  most  elementary  sanitary 
principles  in  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  school  rooms.  Several 
teachers  have  I  known  sent  to  premature  graves  by  the  same  cause, 
and  not  a  few  of  our  sons  and  daughters,  popularly  supposed  to  be 
educated  to  death,  have  simply  been  undergoing  a  slow  process  of 
lung  poisoning  in  the  halls  of  some  college. 

i&e  these  evils  unworthy  of  attention  ?  Must  the  application  of  the 
principles  pertaining  to  Uie  protection  of  the  public  health  forever 
continue  to  be  ignored,  and  cannot  more  than  nine  States  in  the 
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Union  be  found  who  have  the  wisdom  to  attempt  through  a  State 
board  of  health  to  arrest  the  enormous  and  unnecessary  waste  of 
health  and  life  continually  going  on  from  year  to  year?  If  New  York, 
Ohio  and  the  majority  of  the  other  States  continue  their  refusal,  they 
may  go  on  building  magnificent  asylums,  infirmaries  and  hospitals; 
for  with  a  growing  population  the  army  of  the  helpless  and  diseased 
will  steadily  increase,  rendering  their  care  and  support  one  of  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  the  State.  Let  it  not  be  any  longer  said  that  leg- 
islators have  not  been  duly  informed,  that  they  have  not  had  their 
attention  called  to  the  wisdom,  economy  and  beneficence  of  prevent- 
ing all  the  misfortunes  and  suffering  arising  from  avoidable  diseases 
they  can,  but  go  on  in  the  magnificent  folly  of  spending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  cure  or  aUeviate  the  products  of  disease,  but 
not  one  cent  to  prevent,  when  so  much  is  clearly  within  their  power. 


Sanitary  Carbon. — Some  interesting  experiments  were  made 
recently  at  Campbell's  Sewage  Works,  Wadsworth  Boad,  London, 
with  a  new  substance,  which  is  practically  animal  charcoal,  and  which 
will  probably  find  extensive  use  at  no  distant  date  in  purifying  the 
effluent  water  of  districts  that  treat  their  sewage  by  precipitation,  in 
clarifying  the  waste  water  of  dye  works  and  mines,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  ways  that  will  suggest  themselves  at  {once  to  persons 
conversant  with  sanitary  matters.  It  is  the  product  of  a  company 
that  owns  some  1200  acres  of  the  district  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast 
where  the  famous  Kimmeridge  shale  deposit  is  found.  This  is  a  de- 
posit which  is  of  undoubted  animal  origin,  and  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  blubber  fish  and  other  forms  of  marine  animal  life.  However  this 
may  be,  the  shale  is  found  to  yield  more  plentifully  than  cannel  coal, 
and  at  less  expense,  an  excellent  carbon,  one  ton  of  the  shale,  after 
giving  off  9,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  leaving  11  "6  cwt.  of  residue,  which 
is  the  sanitary  carbon  in  question.  This  substance  is  found  to  have 
precisely  the  same  properties  and  action  for  all  sanitary  purposes  as 
animal  charcoal  that  costs  from  £14  to  £18  per  ton,  and  the  company 
hope  to  be  able  to  produce  it  for  one-fourth  the  price.  The  experi- 
ments adverted  to  consisted  in  running  sewEtge  through  a  layer  of 
the  sanitary  carbon,  when  the  effluent  water  came  out  as  dear  as 
crystal  A  more  crucial  trial  still  was  made  by  mixing  sewage  with 
a  compound  of  ink  dye  stuffs  in  solution,  forming  a  liquid  more  in- 
tractable than  would  ever  be  met  with  in  actual  drainage  operations; 
but  the  result  was  the  same,  the  water  running  off  perfectly  clear, 
with  no  perceptible  odor. — British  Trade  Journal. 


CIVIC  CLEANLINESS— BOSTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sanitabiai^: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  your  request  to  give 
you  a  brief  description  of  how  sanitary  matters  in  the  city  of  Boston 
appear  to  a  New  Yorker,  as  seen  during  the  brief  period  that  you  and 
I  were  there,  attending  the  recent  meeting  of  &e  American  Public 
Health  Association,  ^e  daily  sessions  of  tibie  Association  left  us  but 
little  time  to  examine  into  the  workings  of  the  health  authorities,  any 
farther  than  their  method  of  dealing  with  some  of  those  every-day 
nuisances  which  are  inseparable  from  cities;  I  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  city  authorities  themselves  dispose  of  their  town  and  house 
refuse. 

It  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  your  readers  that  the  slaughtering 
business  has  been  removed  from  that  city,  and  concentrated  within 
an  admirably  constructed  abattoir  at  Brighton.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  Oct  4th,  the  members  of  the  Association  received  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  this  establishment,  which  several  accepted.  We  found 
the  arrangements  excellent,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  facilities  for 
slaughtering,  but  also  for  the  manner  in  which  they  immediately  dis- 
pose of  all  animal  refuse.  This  is  accompHshed  by  means  of  several 
openings  in  the  floors,  underneath  each  of  which,  in  the  basement,  is 
placed  an  iron  wagon,  one  for  the  reception  of  blood,  another  for  £Ett, 
another  for  hides,  etc.  As  soon  as  a  wagon  is  full  it  is  at  once  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  another.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow 
these  various  portions  of  the  animal  to  their  several  destinations;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  at  once  utilized  and  thus  placed  be- 
yond the  danger  of  decomposition. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  their  method  of  dealing  with  garbage 
and  other  house  refuse,  and  on  Thursday,  the  5th,  I  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  the  *'  South  End,"  where  all  of  the  city  garbage  is 
ddivered  to  farm  wagons  waiting  to  receive  it.  The  ashes  and  gar- 
bage are  collected  separately  at  stated  hours,  and  their  system  of 
alleys,  by  which  access  is  gained  to  the  rear  yards,  renders  it  unneces- 
sary to  disfigure  the  sidewalks,  or  defile  the  pavements  and  gutters 
wiih  every  variety  of  house  refuse  and  filth.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  cartman  rings  the  bell  at  the  rear  gate,  receives  from  the  house- 
maid the  garbage,  deposits  it  in  a  water-tight  cart,  which,  when  filled, 
is  taken  to  the  place  above  mentioned,  where,  from  a  raised  platform, 
its  load  can  be  instantly  dumped  into  one  of  the  farm  wagons  in  wait- 
ing. These  farm  wagons,  though  construpted  so  as  to  be  water-tight, 
are  provided  with  outlets  which  may  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage;  and  when  filled  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  a  short  time  for  the  water  to  drain  out.  The  liquid  drain- 
ing from  the  wagons  is  received  by  a  gutter  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  floor,  whence  it  passes  into  the  sewer.  This  work 
is  so  systematized  that  it  is  completed  early  in  the  day,  when  the 
floois  and  wagons  are  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  garbage  is  taken  to 
the  country  and  used  for  fee<£ng  swine.  The  ashes  are  collected  in  a 
mmilsLr  waj,  and,  being  entirely  separate  from  garbage  or  any  putres- 
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cible  sabstance,  can  be  used  extensiyelj  for  filling  low  ground.  The 
city  stables  were  in  an  excellent  condition,  deanly,  well  ventilated  and 
drained;  the*  horses  appeared  to  be  well  cared  iot,  and  the  carts  not 
in  nse  were  dean  and  inoffensiTe.  The  streets  are  swept  early  in  the 
morning,  oonunendng  about  three  o'clock  and  completing  before 
business  hours.  Manure  is  removed  directly  from  the  stables  to 
places  beyond  the  dty  and  applied  to  the  land  The  streets  in  Bos- 
ton present  quite  a  contrast  with  those  of  New  York  in  point  of  diean- 
liness  and  the  absence  of  obstructioDs;  and  the  first  feature  which  at- 
tracted my  attention  in  going  from  the  depot  to  the  hotel  on  the 
evening  of  my  arrival,  was  the  absence  of  ash  and  garbage  receptades 
from  the  sidewalks,  and  of  house  slops  and  garbage  from  the  gutters 
and  pavements.  I  wish  some  such  system  of  disposing  of  town  and 
house  refuse  could  be  adopted  with  us,  as  I  am  confident  it  would 
have  the  efiect  to  reduce  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  our 
tenement  population.  Truly  Yours, 

Neu)  York,  Dec,  4ih,  1876.  E.  H.  Jakes. 
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Village  Drainage. — ^Lenox,  Mass.,  has  been  drained  by  a  sys- 
tem of  small,  six-inch,  tight  sewer  pipes,  leading  from  the  houses 
along  the  streets  to  a  large  tank  in  the  open  fields.  This  tank  has  a 
capadty  of  three  to  four  thousand  gaUons,  and  is  sdf-acting  in 
that  it  will  empty  itself,  by  means  of  a  syphon,  into  a  system  of 
distributing  drams  some  ten  thousand  feet, in  united  length,  laid  at  a 
depth  of  one  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ^e  distribut- 
ing drains  are  porous  land  tile,  laid  with  open  joints,  so  that  the 
sewage  is  absorbed  into  the  soil,  which  is  enridied  thereby  and  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  grass  and  similar  crops.  Provision  is  made  for  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage  by  surface  irrigation  At  any  time  when  freezing 
might  prevent  the  working  of  the  sub-irrigation,  though  in  similar 
svstems  in  use  in  the  North  it  has  been  shown  that  the  sewage  keeps 
the  soil  warm  enough  to  prevent  freezing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  drains  snfGlcient  to  absorb  all  the  sewaga  It  is  said  that  this 
fi^vstem  is  perfectly  odorless,  and  examinations  of  the  soil  receiving 
the  sewage  for  six  years  have  failed  to  show  any  accumulation  of 
filtL  An  essenticd  part  of  the  system  is  that  beside  the  sewer  pipes 
leading  to  the  reservoir  tank  are  laid  land  tiles  to  provide  for  the 
drainage  of  the  land.  At  stated  intervals  are  tumbler  tanks  which 
receive  the  dear  water  from  the  tile,  and  disdiarge,  when  full,  by 
automatic  action  into  the  sewage  pipes,  thus  deansing  them  witii  a 
rush  of  dear  water  and  preventing  the  deposition  of  sediment.  This 
is  the  patented  system  of  Mr.  Rogers  Fidd,  a  leading  sanitary  engi- 
neer 01  England,  who,  however,  waives  his  right  of  royalty  in  favor  of 
Lenox,  as  this  is  its  first  introduction  to  this  country.  CoL  Geo.  K 
Waring  has  charge  of  the  work,  for  which  he  is  well  fitted  by  his 
travels,  study  and  experience. 


PLAIN  DIKECJTIONS  FOR  PREVENTING  THE  SPREAD  OF 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES: 

Smaut-Pox,  Sgajoatina  (Soablbt  Fkvxb),  MyAgr.ww^  Tyfhub  Feyeb,   Entebic 
(Ttphozd  OB  Gastbic)  Fetzb,  Hoofino  Cough,  Diphthbbia,  Etc. 

By  J.  H.  Maglaoak,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Hexham  and  Haltwhistle 

Unions  Bnral  Sanitary  Distriots,  Etc.,  Etc 


General  Directioxis. — ^I.  When  a  case  of  infectiotu)  disease  oc- 
curs  in  a  house,  immediate  notice  thereof  should  be  given  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  to  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and 
medical  advice  at  once  procured. 

The  following  precautions  should  be  taken  : 

1.  Isolate  the  person  affected  as  much  as  poseiUtle  from  the  other  in- 
males  (^  the  house. 

This  is  most  readily  effected  by  at  once  removing  him  to  an  upper 
room^  if  circumstances  permit.  The  room  selected  should  be  lar^e 
and  airy,  and  the  means  of  ventilating  it,  which  shall  be  presenUy 
mention^  at  once  adopted. 

2.  Before  removing  the  patient,  the  following  preparations  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  room : 

Ml  surperfluous  curtains,  carpets,  vx>olen  articles,  unnecessary  cloth- 
inff — ^in  short,  everything  likely  to  retain  infection,  should  be  at  once  re- 
moved, 

3.  The  patient's  bed  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  of  a  free  cur- 
rent  of  air  around  it,  but  not  so  as  to  place  it  in  a  draught. 

4.  The  room  must  he  kept  well  ventilated,  under  the  physician's  direc- 
tion, by  means  either  of  a  fire  (when  required)  or  of  an  open  fire- 
place and  chimney,  and  of  windows  opening  to  the  external  air.  By 
means  of  the  latter,  ventilation  is  most  effectually  procured,  so  as  to 
avoid  draughts,  in  the  following  manner: 

Baise  the  lower  sash  of  the  window  three  or  four  inches,  then  procure  a 
piece  of  wood  made  to  fit  accurately  into  the  lower  opening,  and  place  it 
there.  By  these  means  free  outward  and  inward  currents  of  air — 
without  causing  any  draughts — are  obtained  through  the  vacant 
space  between  me  two  sashes.  When  a  window  is  merdy  opened  from 
the  upper  or  lower  sash,  draughts  are  invariably  caused. 

5.  Placing  a  small  sheet  of  oil-doth,  mackintosh,  or  other  water- 
proof material,  beneath  the  upper  blanket  on  which  the  patient  is  to 
rest,  effectually  prevents  the  bed  from  beiag  soiled  by  any  discharges, 
etc. 

IL  After  removal  of  the  patient  to  the  room  in  which  he  is  to  re- 
main, the  outside  of  the  door  and  door-posts  should  be  completely 
covered  by  a  sheet  kept  constantly  wetted  with  some  disinfecting 
fluid,  such  as  Burnetts  Solution,  Gondxfs  Fluid,  Carbolic  Add,  etc. 

2.  The  room  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Before  being 
swept,  which  should  be  done  daily,  if  possMe,  the  floor  should  be 
sprinkled  vnth  Culverts  or  McDougatTs  Disinfecting  Powders,  or  with 
a  weak  solution  of  one  of  the  disinfecting  fluids  already  mentioned. 
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%^  TcMcb  tOBAttMOB^  ^stiisbstiiBe  iwiilt  "^^^imM  be  itia'rfil  in  ^^^ 
roott  far  tte  leeepiioo  of  all  bed  and  bodr  Iomii,  toselsy  bandker- 
ddefry  €ie.,  imnifdiatgiy  on  bebag  lecKwed  finom  the  patifnt,  and  on 
no  Meonni  dMxdd  Um^  be  vaned  along  vith  ocfaer  hona^K^  ar- 


4.  IHwifeetanta  dioald  alao  be  placed  in  all  the  diainber  ntoudlB 
Wfhfi  bj  tbe  patient,  and,  after  me,  more  diamfecdng  flmd  should  be 
tAUA,  and  tbe  ifhfAt  eontenta,  if  possible.  siMoid  be  immediatelj 
i0jru>xL     So  f^vmther  vesad  9kondd  he  alU/wed  to  ramauk  m  ike  roam  after 

h.  AD  plaieSy  ei^w,  riaanriij  etc:,  wbicb  hare  been  oaed  by  the  pa- 
tk»ty  idKKild  be  rmMd  with'some  disinfectant  beiore  being  washed; 
and  on  no  acoooni  sboold  anj  tcbbcIo  need  in  Uie  si^  room  be  wash- 
ed along  with  other  things,  unless  pieTioosty  thorooglify  disinfected. 

6.  Attendants  on  the  sick  should  not  wear  wocien  drconeo,  but 
onhr  those  made  of  washing  materials^ 

i.  Basins  oontalninfi^  water,  to  which  some  disinfectant  has  been 
added,  shoold  alwi^  be  at  hand  for  the  benefit  of  the  attendants  on 
the  sick,  who  should  not  be  lyaring  of  their  use. 

8.  No  article  of  food  or  dnnk  from  the  side  rocm  shoold  be  con- 
Muned  bjr  other  persons. 

9.  VisitorB  to  the  si<^  room,  except  in  the  case  of  clergymen  and 
medical  men,  should  be  peremptorify  foibidden;  and  they,  when 
necessarily  present,  shool^  on  learing,  wash  their  hands  in  water  to 
which  a  ^smfectant  has  been  added,  and  shoold  have  as  little  imme- 
diate communication  with  others  as  possible 

UL  When  a  death  from  infections  disease  oocuis,  the  body  should 
\hs  at  once  placed  in  a  coffin  and  sprinkled  with  some  dismf  eddng 
fluid  or  powder,  such  as  chloride  (flxme,  etc.,  and  buried  wiih  the  least 
jtfjnmUe  delay. 

2,  On  no  aceouni  whatever  shovld  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room 
ocoumed  by  living  peraons. 

Iv*  On  the  termination  of  a  case  of  infedious  disease^  either  when  the 
patient  is  pronounced  free  from  infection^  or,  in  the  event  of  death, 
after  remmxd  of  the  body^  the  sick  room  and  ite  contente  should  be 
tborougbly  d^nsed  and  disinfected. 

2.  The  bed  and  bedclothes,  and  all  wearing  apparel  used  by  the 
attendante  or  patient,  should  be  thoroughly  disinfeoted. 

y.  In  houses  where  a  case  of  infectious  disease  occurs,  no  washing, 
tailoring,  dressmaking,  nor  any  similar  occupation,  ought  to  be  car- 
ried on. 

2.  No  milk  or  food  of  any  kind  should  be  supplied  from  infected 
houses. 

8.  Children  from  infected  houses  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend 
mjhools,  and  aU  persons  from  infected  houses  should  have  as  littie  com- 
munication as  possible  with  others  either  in  private  houses  or  in  pub- 
lic places,  such  as  railways,  omnibuses,  pubUc-houses,  churches,  etc. 

L  Any  accumulation  oiJUth  or  r^use  of  any  kind  should  be  at  once 
romovod  from  or  about  the  premises,  and  disinfectants  freely  used. 
If  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  persons  themselves,  immediate  notice 
should  be  given  te  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances. 

6.  The  existence  of  nuisances  of  any  kind  and  wheresoever  situated 
hould  be  at  once  reported  to  the  Inspector  of  Nuisanpes. 
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YL  Dnrmg  the  preyalence  of  epidemic^  infectUms  or  contagious  dig- 
easesj  it  becomes  specially  important  that  the  general  laws  regarding 
the  preservation  of  healtili  shonld  be  rigidly  attended  to. 

2.  Implicit  trost  shotdd  not  be  placed  in  so-called  " disinfectants" 
They  are  very  nsefal  when  judicioni^y  employed,  but  are  by  no  means 
certain  "  preventives  of  disease." 

3.  Pure  air,  pure  uxUer,  warm  clothing  and  good  food  should  always 
be  obtained  if  possible.  By  their  constant  nse  less  chance  is  afforded 
for  an  invasion  of  disease. 

4.  Temperance  ho^  in  eating  and  drinking  is  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

5.  Overcrowding  in  honses,  workshops  or  schools  should  be  strictly 
prohibited. 

6.  All  houses,  cottages,  schools  and  pubUc  rooms  should  be  kept 
dean  and  well  ventilated;  and  frequent  use  of  lime-washing  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  should  be  made. 

Special  DlrectlOIlS. — ^L  Scarlatina  and  Scarlet  Fever  are  one 
and  the  same  disease.  It  is  very  infedious.  A  very  mitd  case  may 
give  rise  by  infection  to  a  very  severe  one.  Infection  is  contained  in 
an  discharges  from  the  body  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  and 
recovery;  but  more  especially  from  the  skin  during  convalescence, 
and  when  the  cuticle  is  being  shed.  The  dry  particles  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  skin  are  highly  infectious,  and  retain  their  infec- 
tious nature  for  an  unknown  time,  unless  thoroughly  disinfected. 
They  are  disseminated  through  the  air,  and  become  attoched  to  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  dothing,  draperies,  and  wall  papers,  etc.  Thus  the 
disease  may  readily  be  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another  by  those 
who  are  not  themselves  suffering  from  it.  It  is  also  conveyed,  as  has 
beoi  mentioned,  by  bedding,  clothing,  furniture  and  other  articles, 
and  by  rooms  which,  having  been  exposed  to  infection,  have  not  had 
iheir  floors,  ceilings,  or  walls  disinfected,  or  had  the  wall  papers  re- 
moved. 

No  child  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  school  from  an  infected 
house,  and  communication  of  such  in  play  or  otherwise  with  healthy 
children  should  be  prevented. 

When  a  person  has  had  the  disease,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
mix  with  others  until  he  has  perfectly  recovered  and  nas  had  his 
dothes  thoroughly  disinfected ;  and  not  even  then  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  medical  attendant.  Nor  is  it  advisable  that  any  one 
who  has  had  the  sh^htest  communication  with  a  person  suf&ring 
from  the  disease  shotud  go  to  any  church,  meeting,  pubUc-house,  fair, 
or  market,  etc.  Neglect  of  these  precautions  is  a  prolific  cause  of  the 
spread  of  this  disease. 

Attendants  on  persons  suffering  from  Scarlatina  should  be  chosen, 
if  possible,  from  those  who  have  already  had  the  disease. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  dispersion  of  contagious  dust  from  the  pa- 
tient's skin  is  impeded  by  keeping  his  entire  body  (including  limbs, 
head  and^face,)  constantly  anointed  with  oil  or  other  grease ;  and 
some  practitioners  also  beheve  this  treatment  to  be  of  advantage  to 
the  patient  himsell  When  the  patient's  convalescence  is  complete, 
the  final  disinfection  of  his  surface  should  be  effected  by  warm  baths, 
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with  abundant  soap,  taken  on  three  or  fonr  sacoessive  days  (nnder 
the  direction  of  the  medical  attendant),  till  no  trace  of  roughness  of 
the  skin  remains.  After  this  process,  and  with  dean  clothes,  he  may 
be  deemed  again  safe  for  association  ;  bnt  previonsly  to  this,  however 
slight  may  have  been  his  attack,  he  ought  always  to  be  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  persons  susceptible  of  Scarlatina." — ^Mb.  Simon,  Medical 
Officer  to  Privy  Council. 

n.  Small-Fox. — ^Infection  from  this  disease  is  contained  in  all  matters 
passing  from  the  patient — ^in  the  breath  and  from  the  skin,  in  the 
matter  contained  in  the  "  pocks  "  and  in  the  dried  scabs  of  the  latter. 

Vaccination,  carefully  and  efficiently  performed,  is  the  only  means 
of  preventing  or  modifying  this  disease,  and  by  it  an  almost  certain 
inmiunity  from  death  by  this  disease  is  conferred.  No  doubt  cases  do 
occur  after  vaccination,  but  they  are  milder  in  character  than  those 
occurring  in  the  unvaccinated.  After  several  years'  interval,  re-vacdr 
nation  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to ;  and  whenever  the  disease  is  pres- 
ent as  an  "epidemic,"  every  person  should  be  vaccinated,  whether  he 
has  been  so  previously  or  not ;  and  at  such  times  all  unvaccinaied 
children,  whatever  may  be  theirage,  if  in  a  fit  state,  should  be  vacci- 
nated without  any  delay. 

There  is  nothing  which  has  been  more  certainly  proved  than  the  fact 
that  vaccination  saves  annvxMy  thousands  of  lives,  and  therefore  no  at- 
tention ought  to  be  given  to  those  ignorant  and  foolish  persons  who 
are  constantly  drctdating  absurd  ideas  regarding  it 

Persons  attending  on  patients  suffering  from  small-pox,  should 
themselves  have  had  the  disease,  or  should  recently  have  been  re- 
vaccinated. 

TTT.  Enteric  {Typhoid  or  Gastric)  Fever. — ^The  mode  in  which  in- 
fection is  chiefly  spread  in  this  disease  is  by  the  poison  contained  in 
discharges  from  the  patient's  bowels,  and  lasts  certainly  as  long  as 
these  discharges  continue  to  be  unnatural  It  is  believed,  however, 
by  some,  that  this  disease  is  infectious  in  other  ways.  These  dis- 
charges infect  the  surrounding  air,  the  bed  and  body  linen,  and  also 
all  pmces  used  for  their  reception.  Thus,  if  placed  in  a  water-doset, 
cesspool,  drain,  privy,  or  ashpit,  the  sewers  of  a  town  or  village,  and 
through  them  the  drains  of  houses,  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  the  means  of  disseminating  the  disease.  When  drains  into  which 
these  discharges  have  been  thrown  pass  near  to  wells,  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  latter  has  frequentiy  been  found  to  be  perfectiy  unfit, 
indeed  dangerous  to  use.  By  faulty  construction  of  such  drains, 
soakage  is  frequentiy  caused  either  into  wells  or  into  the  surround- 
ing ground,  rendering  them  directiy  the  means  of  spreading  the 
disease.  Cisterns  may  become  contanunated  by  having  their  overflow 
pipes  terminating  in  drains ;  and  even  water  supphed  by  a  water 
company  may  become  infected  by  gas  being  drawn  into  defective 
pipes  during  an  intermittent  supply. 

MUk  has  frequentiy  been  found  to  be  a  fmitful  medium  for  convey- 
ing the  disease,  either  from  having  been  placed  in  infected  air,  from 
which  it  has  absorbed  the  poison,  or  from  milk-paUs  having  been 
washed,  or  the  milk  adulterated,  with  water  containing  the  infection. 

Oreat  care  should  ther^ore  be  taken  as  to  the  source  of  the  household 

"  supply. 
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The  most  certain  and  most  deadly  manner  in  which  the  poison  of 

enteric  fever  is  conveyed  is  by  contaminated  drinking  water.  The 
most  certain  way  of  preventing  this  contamination  of  water  is  by 
immediately  destroying  the  poison  contained  in  the  discharges  as  soon 
as  they  are  passed  by  tiie  patient. 

Disinfectants  should  be  placed  in  the  chamber  utensil  before  use  ; 
and  immediately  after  being  used  more  disinfectant  should  be  added. 
Above  all  things,  the  use  of  disinfectants  should  be  frequent  and 
copious. 

The  patient  ought  also  to  expectorate  into  a  vessel  containing  some 
disinfectant. 

All  sheets,  towels,  handkerchiefe,  &c.,  which  have  been  used  by  the 
patient  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  afterwards  carefully 
washed. 

In  all  cases  of  infectious  disease,  it  may  be  as  well  that  the  patient 
use  rags  or  pieces  of  old  linen,  &c.  (in  lieu  of  pocket-handkerchiefs), 
which  may  afterwards  be  burned. 

When  the  bed  or  body  linen  is  soiled,  the  soiled  spots  should  be 
sprinkled  with  some  dieonfecting  powder. 

A  small  sheet  of  gutta-percha,  mackintosh  cloth,  or  other  water- 
proof sheeting,  placed  below  the  upper  blanket  under  the  patient's 
body,  effectually  protects  the  bed  from  discharges,  and  is  especially 
QseM  in  this  disease. 

After  the  performance  of  any  duty  about  a  patient,  the  attendants 
should  wash  their  hands  freely  in  disinfected  water. 

The  discharges  should  never  (if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided)  be 
placed  in  a  privy  or  water-closet,  but  should,  after  complete  disinfec- 
tion, be  buried  deeply  in  the  ground,  at  a  distance  from  any  drain, 
well,  or  watercourse.  On  no  account  should  they  be  thrown  on  to 
any  ashpit  or  dunghill,  nor  into  any  cesspool. 

IV.  Other  Infectious  Diseases. — It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  pre- 
scribe special  rules  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  Typhus  Fevers 
MeadeSy  Diphtheria,  Hooping  Cough,  &c.  The  general  directions  given 
are  sufficient  guides  as  to  what  is  necessary  in  cases  of  those  diseases. 
Many  recommendations  might  be  made  regarding  them,  but  these 
belong  more  to  the  duties  of  the  medical  attendant  than  to  the  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health,  and  therefore  are  omitted  here. 

DircKridons  for  Disinfecting  Hooms. — ^Booms  which  have 

been  occupied  by  a  person  suffering  from  infectious  disease  should,  on 
the  termination  of  illness,  be  at  once  disinfected.  To  effect  this  thor- 
oughly, all  crevices  round  windows  and  doors  and  the  fireplace  should 
be  closed  by  pasting  pieces  of  paper  over  them.  Lumps  of  sulphur 
(brimstone),  one  pound  for  every  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space,  should 
then  be  put  into  a  metal  dish,  placed  by  means  of  tongs  over  a  bucket 
of  water.  This  being  set  fire  to,  the  doors  should  be  closed,  and  the 
room  should  be  allowed  to  remain  without  interference  for  three  or 
four  hours.  After  this  time  the  windows  should  be  thrown  open,  and 
when  the  fumes  have  disappeared,  all  the  woodwork  and  walls  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  soft  soap  and  water,  to  which  carbolic  add  has 
been  added  (one  pint  of  the  common  liqxiid  to  three  or  four  gallons 
of  water)^  and  the  paper  from  the  walls  stripped  off  In  whitewashed 
rooms  the  walls  should  be  scraped,  and  then  washed  with  hot  lime, 
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to  which  carbolic  add  has  been  added.  The  windows  should  then  be 
kept  open  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours. 

Birectioxui  for  Biflinfectiiiflr  Clothing.— The  best  mode  of 
effecting  this  is  by  the  agency  of  grecA  heat,  and  when  this  is  possible 
no  other  plan  need  be  tried.  XJidess,  however,  there  are  places  built 
on  porpnose,  this  agency  is  hardly  procurable.  Failing  this,  boiling 
dotnes  in  water  to  which  some  disinfectant  has  been  added  should  be 
employed.  Carbolic  add,  one  part  of  pure,  or  two  parts  of  commer- 
cial acid  to  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  is  sufficient. 

Woolen  clothing  cannot  be  treated  in  this  manner,  but  must  be  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  fumes  of  fsvlphur,  and  afterwards  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind  Other  methods  of  disinfect- 
ing linen  and  other  washing  materials  may  be  used. 

One  gallon  of  water  containing  two  ounces  of  cfUoride  of  Ume,  or  one 
fluid  ounce  of  the  solution  of  that  substance  or  of  Goby's  Fluid,  or 
four  ounces  of  common  carbolic  add  solution,  may  be  used.  In  this 
the  clothes  should  be  steeped  thoroughly,  and  aiterwards  placed  in 
boiling  water,  or  simply  boiled.  If  Condy*8  Fluid  be  used,  the  clothes^ 
should  be  merely  immersed,  and  not  allowed  to  remain  for  any  time, 
otherwise  they  will  be  stained,  but  they  must  be  rinsed  in  dear  water. 
If  any  other  disinfectants  can  be  readily  had,  it  is  better  not  to  use 
Gondy's  Fluid  for  this  purpose. 

Directions  for  i>i8infecting  Discharges  of  Persons 
Suffering  firom  Infections  Diseases.— There  are  several  disin- 
fectants which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

1.  Two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas  or  green  vitriol)  dis- 
solved in  one  gallon  of  hot  water,  may  be  used  either  hot  or  cold. 

Half  a  pint  or  so  of  this  solution  should  be  placed  in  all  chamber 
vessels  likely  to  be  used  by  the  patient  when  empty,  and  the  same 
quantity  should  be  poured  over  the  contents  after  use. 

2.  Quarter  of  a  pmt  of  Calvert's  Liquid  Carbolic  Acid  in  one  gallon 
of  water  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  A  like  quantity  of  Sir  Wm.  Burnett^s  Disinfecting  Fluid,  or, 
4  Of  Cond]fs  Fluid,  may  be  similarly  employed. 

Directions  for  Disinfecting  the  Hands  of  Attendants. 

— After  any  duty  connected  witii  a  patient  suffering  from  infecticus 
disease,  the  hands  of  attendants  should  always  be  put  into- one  of  the 
above  solutions,  prior  to  being  washed  in  dear  water. 

Directions  for  Disinfecting  Privies.  Ashpits,  Water- 
closets,  Drains,  or  any  Offensive  Places.— Two  or  three 

pounds  (according  to  circumstances)  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas  or 
green  vitriol)  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  may  be  thrown  into  the 
place  requiring  disinfection,  in  quantities  of  one  quart  or  upwards, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  place,  and  repeated  so  long  as  of- 
fensive odors  exist. 

Carbolic  Acid,  Burnett* s  Solution,  Condy's  Solution,  Calvert's  or  Mc- 
DougaWs  Powders,  and  Cooper's  Patent  Scits  (the  latter  are  inexpensive 
and  not  dangerously  poisonous  disinfectants),  may  all  be  used,  either 
separately  or  in  conjunction,  for  this  purpose.  All  these  articles  when 
sold  have  full  information  regarding  the  quantities  necessary  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  given  with  them. 

It  mustbie  remembered  that  most  of  these  disinfectants  are  very  poison- 
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ous,  ther^ore  great  care  in  their  employment  must  be  taken.  They  should 
be  kept  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  children,  should  not  be  put  into  bottles 
or  receptacles  generally  used  for  other  things,  and  should  invariably  have  a 
''Poison''  label  aUached.- 

Wiih  regard  to  the  employment  of  disinfectants,  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  they  are  merely  aids  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  infections  diseases,  and  that  they  must  not  by  any  means  be  trust- 
ed to  entirely  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  event  of  sewer  gas,  continued  offensive  odors,  or  consf4int  sick- 
ness occurring  in  a  house,  proper  workmen  should  be  obtained  in  or- 
der  to  see  if  any  structural  defects  exist  in  sinks,  drains,  water-closets, 
privies,  &a  If  such  should  exist,  disinfection  merely  will  be  of  no 
avaiL 

General  Directioiis  for  the  Preservation  of  Health. 

L  Habitations. — ^All  dwellings  should  be  free  from  dampness,  be 
freely  ventilated,  and  have  abundance  of  daylight. 

1.  ''  Overcrowding  in  houses  is  very  injurious  to  health.  Any  house 
or  part  of  house,  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  inmates,  whether  or  not  members  of  the  same  family, 
shall  be  deemed  a  nuisance,  liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  in  man- 
ner provided  by  the  Act."— 38  and  39  Vic,  chap.  55,  sec  91. 

2.  Gleanliness  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The  ceil- 
ings of  houses  should  be  frequentiy  whitewashed  and  the  rooms  freely 
swept  and  floors  washed. 

3.  Fresh  air  should  be  admitted  into  all  bedrooms  in  the  morning, 
by  opening  windows  and  doors.  Bed  coverings  should  be  thrown 
down  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  before  the  bed  is  made. 

4.  Chamber  vessels  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  contents 
and  remain  in  any  room  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

n.  Cix>THiNG. — ^The  body  should  be  well  covered.  In  winter  or 
cold  weather,  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  E&in.  In  summer,  if 
flann^  be  found  too  oppressive,  some  lighter  fabric  may  be  used,  but 
this  shotdd  invariably  be  woolen,    linen  shoxdd  be  frequently  changed. 

m  Food. — ^Food  should  be  plain,  wholesome,  and  fresh.  Meals 
should  be  taken,  if  possible,  at  regular  periods.  Infants  should  have 
no  other  food  than  breast  milk  until  the  first  appearance  of  teeth,  when 
small  qaantities  of  light  farinaceous  food  may  be  given  in  addition.  If 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  breast  milk,  cow's  piilk  diluted  according  to 
drcumstances  with  tepid  water  and  a  littie  sugar  may  be  given.  No 
child  ought  to  be  older  than  nine  months  before  being  weaned. 

IV.  Ptob  Drinking  Water  should  always  be  used.  No  water  which  can 
be  suspected  of  containing  any  contamination  from  sewers,  privies, 
or  drams  should  ever  be  used.  Pure  water  should  be  clear,  colorless 
and  free  from  smell,  but  aU  such  water  is  not  necessarily  pure,  but 
may  contain  sewage,  although  it  is  bright  and  sparkling.  All  water 
should  be  filtered;  but  filtration  will  not  separate  sewage,  but  will 
only  separate  soUd  matters.  A  cheap  filter  may  be  easily  made  thus : 
Plug  the  hole  of  a  flower-pot  loosely  with  a  piece  of  sponge,  place  a 
layer  of  powdered  animal  charcoal  about  one  inch  thick,  men  a  like 
quantity  of  clean  sand,  and  on  that  some  coarse  graveL  These  should 
be  frequently  changed.    The  charcoal  may  be  burned  over  again.    It 
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is  a  wise  precaation,  when  any  doubt  exists  as  to  its  parity,  to  boil 
water  before  use. 

y.  ExEBcisE. — A  moderate  amount  of  exercise  should  be  taken 
daily. 

yj.  Medicine  should  never  be  taken  except  by  the  advice  of  a  phy- 
sician, unless  under  very  ordinary  circumstances.  Persons  who  are 
perpetually  physicing  themselves  are  never  in  a  healthy  condition, 
either  bodily  or  mentaL 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  these  "  plain 
directions,"  to  give  fuller  directions  for  the  "  preservation  of  heidth." 
When  in  any  difficulty,  it  is  wise  at  once  to  consult  a  medical  man. 


Insanity  in  the  United  States.— The  intelligent  care  of  the 
insane,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  to  health  and  society,  is  so  re- 
cent that  it  may  be  dated,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  time  is  even  within  the  recollection  of  many  now  living, 
when  faith  in  the  curabihty  of  the  disease  became  general,  even 
among  medical  men.  Upon  the  dawning  of  the  belief  that  insanity 
was  susceptible  of  cure,  hospitals  began  to  be  built,  for  the  two-fold 
purposes  of  custody  and  treatment ;  for,  besides  the  difficulty  of 
taking  care  of  lunatics  at  home,  it  was  found  that  comparatively 
few  recovered.  From  this  period  hospitals  began  to  be  regarded 
as  not  only  the  best,  but  to  most  persons  the  only  places  for  the 
insane.  Hence  an  increasing  demand  for  their  accommodation;  and 
though  their  numbers  have  multiplied  largely,  and  have  greaily  in- 
creased in  size,  they  are  still  inadequate  to  entertain  all  who  knock  at 
their  doors  and  with  piteous  appeals  seek  admission.  It  is  invariably 
found  that  when  a  hospital  is  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  a  given 
district,  the  applications  for  admission  far  exceed  its  capacity,  largely 
outnumbering  the  statistics  collected  by  the  census-taker.  The  coun- 
try seems  suddenly  thronged  with  insane  people,  and  we  are  apt  to 
be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  dread  disease  is  largely  on  the 
increase.  But  the  probable  fact  is  that  no  such  increase  really  exists. 
It  IB  not  unnatural  that,  mainly  out  of  family  pride,  the  questions  of 
the  census-takers  are  often  evaded,  and  the  relatives  of  the  unfortu- 
nate patient,  seeing  no  benefit  to  come  from  revealing  this  "  skeleton 
in  the  closet,"  keep  it  from  observation.  But,  promptly,  when  an 
asylum  is  opened  within  their  reach,  free  to  all  without  pay,  the  cur- 
tain is  drawn  and  they  come  forward  with  their  afflicted. 

That  insanity  does  not  increase,  pro  rataj  at  least  in  the  United 
States,  is  proven  by  the  census  returns  for  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
1850  this  country  had  a  population  of  23,191,876,  and  a  total  num- 
ber of  insane  and  idiots  of  31,397,  or  1  in  378.  In  1860,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  31,443,322,  there  were  42,864  insane  and  idiots,  or  1  in 
733.  And  in  1870,  with  a  population  of  38,565,983,  there  were  61, 909 
of  that  class,  or  1  in  623.  In  England,  during  the  same  period,  there 
was  an  average  of  about  1  in  450;  in  Scotland,  1  in  460;  in  Ireland, 
1  in  400;  in  France,  1  in  600;  and  in  Australia,  1  in  524.  These  re- 
ports, if  accurate,  show  a  favorable  condition  in  this  country,  as  com- 
[)ared  with  that  of  others. — C.  D.  Robinson,  in  Scribner. 
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Proceedirgs  of  New  York  Medico-LegRl  Society,  Dec.  6,  1876,  Pro£  F.  H. 

Hamilton,  M.1>.,  L.L.D.,  President,  in  the  Ghnir. 

By  Jamzs  Appleton  Moboan,  Esq. 

Mr.  Best,  in  his  essay  upon  the  Common  Law  of  Evidence,  remaiks 
that  the  division  of  Circumstantial  Evidence  may  v^ell  be  termed  "  the 
Romance  of  the  Law,"  and  doubtless  it  is — hidden  away  among 
technical  terms  and  legal  platitudes,  in  lawyer's  tomes  in  sheep  and 
vellum,  rather  even  than  in  Fielding,  Dickens  or  Dumas — that  the 
searcher  for  the  marvelous  will  reap  his  richest  harvest.  If  the 
range  of  our  inquiry  should  take  us  v^ithin  this  romantic  tract,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  no  practical  question  will  arise,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  which  tne  two  professions  of  Law  and  Physics  may  well  be 
concerned. 

The  law  constantlv  deals  with  every  element  of  human  proce- 
dure; every  phase  of  human  life,  from  the  grandest  to  the  most 
minute,  from  an  arbitration  between  two  empires  to  the  pressure  of 
a  foot-step  disturbing  the  dew  upon  a  grassy  sward,  comes  constantly 
within  its  ken  and  scrutiny.  This  human  procedure  might,  not 
unfairly,  for  our  purpose,  be  classified  into  two  grand  divisions, 
namely:  into  matters  of  Life  and  matters  of  Society.  In  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  Society  the  lawyer  must  study  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  men  in  neighborhoods,  of  municipal  and  commer- 
cial and  international  law,  and  their  myriad  subdivisions.  It  is  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  Life,  that  the  lawyer  will  find  the  line  of 
his  path — ^hke  the  familiar  proposition  in  geometry — meeting  the 
path  of  the  physician,  the  two,  thence  and  thereafter,  to  form  one 
and  the  same  sbraight  line  of  logic  and  of  inquiry.  This  path  we  may 
well  conceive  the  science  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  to  be. 

There  is  in  this  path  one  similarity  between  the  physician  and  the 
lawyer.  They  must  both  here  set  similarly  to  work.  And,  just  as  a 
surgeon  must  have  a  cadaver  to  dissect  or  a  Hving  body  from  which  to 
cut  an  offending  member,  so  the  lawyer,  in  pursuing  a  crime  against 
life,  most  first  produce  a  body  upon  which  that  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. This  principle,  known  as  the  principle  of  the  Corpus  Dehcti, 
was  fundamental  in  the  Latin  law.  "  DiUgenter  cavendum  est  judice 
ne  snpplicium  proecipitet  antequam  de  crimine  constituent.  De 
Corpore  interfecti  necesse  est  ut  constat."  Or,  as  Lord  Hale  said, 
"I  would  never  convict  any  person  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  unless 
the  feet  were  proved  to  be  done,  or,  at  least,  the  body  found  dead," 
a  role  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  invariably  accepted 
since.  In  a  very  recent  case  indeed— that  of  the  People  of  the  State 
of  New  York  against  Edward  H.  Bulofi^ — ^it  was  overruled,  and  the 
prisoner  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  infant  daughter,  although 
the  child's  body  was  not  produced  and  no  trace  of  it  could  be  alleged 
to  have  been  found.  (3  Park.  Cr.  Rep.  401).  But  the  conviction  that 
a  dangerous  precedent  had  been  pronounced  was  aU  but  universal. 
E[ard  cases  make  bad  law.  Cases  constantly  arise  where  hardship 
appears  to  be  worked  by  a  strict  adherence  to  legal  rules.    But,  once 
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relaxed,  those  rtiles  re-assert  themselves  so  emphatically,  that  we  can 
only  marvel  at  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  Fathers,  who  could,  amid 
the  circumstantiality  and  verbiage  of  individual  cases,  lay  down 
roles  and  principles,  with  reasoning  so  clear  and  forcible  that  from 
their  conclusions  to-day  there  is  no  escape.  It  was  not  without  cause 
that  they  devised  restraints  and  technicalities,  the  reason  of  which, 
though  seemingly  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages,  it  only  needs  an  effort  to 
abolish,  to  make  apparent  beyond  all  cavil.  And  so  this  case  was 
speedQy  overruled  (18N.  Y.  179)  and  the  dictum  of  Lord  Hale  again 
asserted  to  be  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  it  is  of  every  other 
common  law  country  on  the  globe.  The  term  so  taken  from  the 
civil  law  is  often  explained  to  mean  ''  the  substantial  general  fact  of  a 
crime  having  been  committed,"  the  body  or  the  substance  of  the 
crime  as  distinguished  from  the  particular  form  given  to  it  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  accused,  and  of  this  substantial  general  fact  the  law 
will  insist  upon  the  strongest,  that  is  to  say  upon  absolute,  evidence. 

Even  the  confession  of  an  accused,  uncorroborated  or  made  out  of 
court  without  a  showing  of  any  Corpus  Delicti,  will  not  dispense  with 
a  body  and  justify  a  conviction,  and  I  may  here  notice  that  it  is  well 
that  it  may  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  For  although  confessions  might 
seem  at  first  glance  the  best  possible  evidence  which  juries  could  de- 
sire, they,  not  unfrequently,  are  the  veiy  flimsiest  and  most  unsatis- 
factory possible.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  stop  here  to  enlarge  upon  the 
demonstrated  fallibility  of  confessions.  I  may  say  in  passing,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  at  least  sixteen  well  authenticated  cases  in  the 
books,  of  individuals  confessing  the  most  heinous  crimes  of  murder, 
when  they  have  been  utterly  innocent  of  anything  of  the  sort,  except  the 
hallucination  or  the  motive  which  induced  the  statement.  It  is  prob- 
ably fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  that  only  last  summer  a  German  ser- 
vant girl,  on  Third  Avenue,  of  this  city,*  assured  her  mistress,  whose 
littie  boy,  a  child  of  seven,  had  just  died  and  been  buried,  that  she 
(the  servant)  had  poisoned  the  boy.  The  servant  swore  to  her  own 
crime  and  was  taken  into  custody,  and  it  was  only  when,  upon  exhum- 
ing the  child's  body  and  examining  its  stomach,  that  no  poison  was 
discovered,  that  against  her  own  protest  she  was  acquitted  of  the 
possibility  of  the  crime.  And  later  on  I  purpose  more  than  a  passing 
allusion,  though  in  other  connection,  to  the  world-renowned  Boom 
case,  in  which — despite  of  a  self-constituted  murderer's  confession — 
allied  victim  walked  into  court  and  confronted  the  man  who  had 
sworn  to  killing  him. 

This  (Corpus  Delicti,  this  visible  material  substance  once  proved,  a 
second  and  further  step  becomes  necessary.  This  second  step,  in  its 
chief  phase,  at  least,  is  a  medico-legal  step,  which  it  is  all  but  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  take  without  assistance  from  the  learned  profes- 
sion of  medicine  and  surgery.  This  second  step  is  the  connecting  of 
the  material  Corpus  before  us,  with  some  personality,  with  some 
human  identity  known  once  to  have  lived  and  moved  upon  the  earth. 
As  I  am  narrowing  my  remarks  now  solely  to  the  domain  of  criminal 
law,  I  will  go  further,  and  assert  that  here  the  physician  is  not  only 
indispensable,  but  absolutely  omnipotent.  The  whole  possibility  of  a 
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criminal  trial  here  hangs  upon  his  word  alone.  It  is  he  alone  who 
can  tell  ns  whether  this  body  was  deprived  of  its  life  by  natural 
causes,  by  accident  or  suicide;  or  whether  a  homicide  has.  been  com- 
mitted. If  the  one,  there  can  be  no  trial,  as  there  has  been  no  crime. 
If  the  other,  the  law  must  begin  its  search  for  a  culprit,  for  an  indict- 
ment, and  proceed  to  construct  the  complex  machinery  of  an  ar- 
raignment. 

This  all>important  medico-leff al  process  of  connecting  a  dead  body 
or  corpus  delicti  with  a  human  being  once  known  to  have  hved,  with 
your  permission  I  shall  attempt  to  consider  to-night,  under  the  head 
of  "  Pessonal  Identftt,''  and  under  it  make  for  convenience  two  sub- 
questions,  namely: 

L  How  may  a  lifeless  body  and  a  living  one  be  recognized  as  hav- 
ingbeen,  at  one  time, the  same ?    And 

n.  How  large  or  how  small  a  parcel  of  human  remains  can  be  so 
safely  identified  by  medico-legal  experts,  in  cases  involving  life  and 
death,  aa  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  constituting  a  Corpus 
DeHdd? 

Of  coarse  I  do  not  expect  to  develop  in  this  examination  of  cases 
anything  more  than  one  or  two  general  rules.  Each  case  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  its  own  circumstances.  The  body  of  A.  will  be 
identified  in  one  way,  and  that  of  B.  in  another.  But,  if  I  can  do  no 
more,  a  digest  of  the  cases  might  not  prove  without  value  for  reference 
to  members  of  this  Society;  and,  upon  grouping  these  cases  together, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  some  principle,  in  common  to  them  aU, 
should  not  appear. 

At  first  this  question  of  one's  Personal  Identity  mi^t  seem  to  be 
the  simplest  that  could  possibly  come  before  a  court     But  the  &ct  is 
precisely  the  reverstB.    Even  in  life  the  question  whether  a  Hving  man, 
speaking  and  moving,  capable  of  being  watched  and  questioned,  is 
one  identity  or  another,  has  proved  itself,  over  and  over  again,  by  far, 
instead,  the  most  perplexing.    Cases  of  mistaken  personal  identity 
have  been  all  but  innumerable,  since  the  days  of  Antipholus  of  Syra- 
cuse and  his  twin  brother,  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  the  two  Dro- 
mios,  their  servants.     "  Cases  of  Besemblance,"  we  remember,  is  the 
title  of  one  chapter  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  wherein  the  author 
cites  the  instances  of  the  great  Pompey,  of  whom  personally  the 
plebeian  Yibias  was  the  double  and  counterpart;  the  Consuls  Lentulus 
and  Metellus;  and  the  impostor  Artemon,  the  double  of  Antiochus, 
Kin^  of  Syria.     And  without  referring  to  the  very  recent  Tichboume 
Triu,  in  which  no  less  than  eighty-five  witnesses — under  the  most  rig- 
orous and  vigorous  cross-examination  that  possibly  the  world  has 
ever  seen — ^maintained  positively  that  a  certain  Englishman  was  Sir 
Soger  Charles  Doughty  Tichboume,  a  Baronet,  while  a  corresponding 
number  were  equiJly  unshaken  in  their  conviction  that  he  was  one 
Arthur  Orton,  a  Wapping  butcher,  the  books  are  full  of  puzzles  of 
this  nature. 

Jack  Cade,  the  pretended  Mortimer;  Lambert  Simnel,  the  false  Earl 
of  Warwick;  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  sham  Duke  of  York;  the  various  per- 
aonatorsof  Don  Sebastian,  the  lost  King  of  Portugal;  Jemeljan  Pugat- 
acheff,  the  sham  Peter  HE;  Padre  Ottomano,  the  supposed  heir  of  the 
Sultan  Ibrahim;  Mohammed  Bey,  the  Counterfeit  Viscount  de  Cigala; 


the  eate,  in  1748,  fA  the  Udae  Frinee  of  Modena;  die  monk  Otiefiel, 
dniming  to  be  Frinee  Dbnitn;  Joscnh,  the  pRiended  Connt  Solar; 
John ,  ehunung  to  be  Eari  of  Crawfara;  Jc^m,  claiming  to  be  % 
Conrtenaj;  James  Annealej,  eaJEng  tmnaplf  Eaii  of  An^^esea;  Hans, 
claiming  to  be  Eazl  of  Huntingdon;  Bebok,  theeoonterleit  Toldemar, 
Elector  of  Brandenbmg;  Ami^  Da  THh  ^or  Dotifle),  the  pfeiended 
Martin  Onerre,  who  soooeflBfoIlT  deeerred  the  filing  wife  ao  fur  as  to 
live  with  her  three  yean,  surrounded  bj  lour  sislerB  and  two  brothers- 
in-biw,  and  b^et  two  children,  befmie  Ins  disoorery,  and  whose  case 
came  before  the  Parliament  of  Tooloose  in  1560,  wherein  forty  wit- 
nesses on  eadi  side  swore  to  Ins  personality;  Pierre  Mege,  the  ficti- 
tions  De  Gaille;  Michael Feydy,  the  sham  Clande  De  Yerre;  the  claim- 
ants to  the  Banbury  and  Douglass  Peerages;  James  Percy,  calling 
himself  Earl  of  Northumberland;  Alexander  Humphrers,  the  pre- 
tended Earl  of  Stiriing;  William  George  Howard,  the  false  Earl  of 
Wicklow;  the  numerous  so-called  heirs  of  the  Stuarts;  John  Hat- 
field, claiming  to  be  the  Hon.  Alexander  Hope;  Thomas  ProTis,  calling 
himself  Sir  Richard  Hmythe;  Lavinia  Jannetta  Horton  Byves,  who 
is  now,  or  was  within  a  few  months,  living  in  England,  calling  herself 
Princess  of  Cumberland ;  Amelia  Baddiffe,  pret^ding  to  be  Countess 
of  Derwentwater;  in  France,  the  child  Francis  Nbigen,  who  not  only 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  child  Jjobrie,  but  who  had  a  scar  on  the 
right  arm  and  a  cicatrix  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  knee,  as  had  be 
(Beck.  Med.  Jurisprudence,  i  674;  whidi  reminds  me  that  in  Cot- 
ingtoD,  Kentucky,  a  case  is  said  to  have  occurred  where  two  men  met, 
each  the  double  of  the  other  in  form,  stature  and  feature,  each  having 
lost  a  right  leg,  amputated  at  the  knee,  and  each  being  blind  in  the 
left  eye  from  accident;)  Hervagault,  Maturin  Bruneau,  Naundorff, 
Augustus  Meyes,  and  Hebert,(callmg  himself  Richemont,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy,) who  all  claimed  to  be  the  lost  Dauphin  of  France,  as  did,  in 
our  own  country,  the  Bey.  Eleazar  Williams,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians, 
whose  marvelous  story,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  made  familiar  in 
every  circle  the  question,  ^  Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  us  ?"  It  is  less 
than  a  year  ago,  I  believe,  that  three  men,  Carr,  Finnegan  and  Farley, 
after  having  served  nearly  two  years  in  tJ^e  State  Prison  at  Trenton, 
were  discharged  as  having  been  the  doubles  of  three  other  men  who 
once  robbed  a  jewelry  store  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  for  which  bur- 
glary these  three  had  been  convicted;  recalling  the  exactly  identical 
cases  of  the  peasant  Baronet,  and  of  Frank  Douglass.  The  latter, 
in  England,  many  years  acfo,  was  committed  for  highway  robbery 
on  the  positive  oath  of  the  parties  he  was  supposed  to  have 
plundered,  his  personal  resemblance  to  the  real  highwayman  being 
so  exact  as  to  deceive  everybody.  Douglass,  however,  I  believe, 
ultimately  escaped  conviction  (Paris  Med.  Jurisprudence,  i.  222: 
iii.  148);  in  which  he  was  more  fortunate  than  Baronet  (bom  in 
France  in  1717,  see  Camen  Celehren  par  Mejan,  torn.  iv.,p.  329),  who 
was  sentenced  to  the  galleys  and  there  kept  many  years,  simply  be- 
cause he  had  the  misfortune  to  exactly  resemble  somebody  else.  All 
these  are  proofs  of  the  fallibility  of  human  testimony  in  cases  of  per- 
sonal identity;  and  if  all  these,  in  life,  puzzled  and  perplexed  the  most 
conscientious  investigators,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  scrutiny  whether 
a  piece  of  bleeding  or  mortifying  flesh,  or  a  parcel  of  bones,  is  or  is 
not  fragment  of  a  missing  human  identity? 
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How  we  are  told  by  the  books  that  recognitioii,  in  the  case  of  a 
dead  body  must  be  ^ected,  first,  from  the  features;  failing  these — 
and  they  are  often  so  braised  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  as  in  Colt's 
case.  New  York,  1842  (the  New  York  Tombs,  Sutton,  N  Y.,  1874,  p. 
64),  when  the  murderer  deHberately  mutilated  them  to  prevent  iden- 
tification, or  in  McCann's  case  (13  Sm.  and  Mar.,  472),  where  the 
lace  had  been  exposed  and  eaten  by  swine — ^investigation  is  to  proceed 
by  reference  to  marks  upon  the  body,  to  clothing,  or  to  objects  or 
things  found  near  the  remains;  and  thirdly,  when  all  these  are  want- 
ing, by  careful  medical  or  anatomical  examination  of  the  remains 
themselyes,  whether  bones  or  portions  of  flesh,  to  elicit  facts  as  to 
the  weight,  age,  sax,  stature  and  date  of  death  of  the  deceased;  upon 
which  facts  must  then  depend  the  whole  case  of  the  accused.  Let 
the  law  do  its  best,  it  is  here,  in  this  third  case,  bound  hand  and  foot. 
It  cannot  advance  a  step  without  medico-legal  experience;  without 
that  it  is  powerless  to  do  justice,  and  the  faintest  attempt  is  certain 
to  do  irreparable  injustice  instead. 

Kecognition  by  feature,  or  by  clothing  or  other  objects,  can  be 
made  by  any  competent  witness.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that, 
failing  recognizable  features  or  material  substances,  the  services  of 
other  than  lay  witnesses  must  be  sought.  But  courts  need  not  look 
far.  Fortunately  for  the  lawyer,  at  his  hand,  and  within  easy  call, 
is  a  learned  and  honorable  profession,  older  than  his  own,  and  a  class 
of  witnesses  who,  in  every  case  of  this  character,  have  proved  them- 
selves competent  and  most  condusive. 

It  is  of  incalculable  importance  that  the  witness  so  introduced,  at 
the  inception  of  the  inquiry,  should  be  free,  above  all  things,  from  sus- 
picion. He  is  in  a  position  where  his  lightest  word  may  involve  the 
liberty,  and  ultimately  the  life,  of  a  fellow  being;  and  it  is  to  the  pe- 
culiar glory  of  the  medical  profession,  that  last  of  all  does  a  physi- 
cian allow  any  prejudice  or  suspicion  or  hasty  suc^gestion  of  a  crime 
to  anticipate  his  scrutiny.  The  rule  of  Dr.  Beck,  that  every  possi- 
ble circumstance  which  might  have  caused  death  is  to  be  recollected 
before  a  case  is  referred  to  a  criminal  court  by  a  physician,  is  one  sug- 
gested rather  than  necessitated  by  the  universal  bearing  of  physi- 
cians in  court. 

The  commission  of  a  crime  is  an  inference  from  a  corpus  delicti, 
and  since  the  law  never  permits  an  inference  from  an  inference,  it  is 
fortunate  that  a  body  of  witnesses  who,  from  education,  habits  and 
experience,  are  unlikely  to  take  anything  for  granted,  is  so  near  at 
hand  Who  is  not  familiar  with  hundreds  of  cases  in  which  lives 
have  been  saved  by  the  testimony  of  physicians,  where  a  has^  word 
from  one  of  them  might  have  had  just  the  opposite  residt?  "For  my- 
self, I  can  point  to  no  more  eminent  proof  of  the  fact  that  physicians 
may  be  safely  relied  on  to  observe  this  rule  of  Dr.  Beck,  and  will  ban- 
ish from  their  minds  any  thought  of  crime  until  it  is  forced  there  by 
overwhelming  demonstration,  than  the  celebrated  Wharton  case  so 
lately  tried  in  Baltimore.  The  People  proved  a  motive  for  a  homi- 
cide and  a  purchasing  of  poison;  they  traced  that  poison  to  the  very 
hands  of  the  prisoner,  and  proved  a  corpus  deHcti  in  whose  stomach 
the  poison  was  found,  and,  moreover,  a  body  to  which  in  life  the 
prisoner  had  been  seen  to  administer  matter  which  it  received  volun- 
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tarily  into  its  stomach;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  and  much  more, 
eminent  physicians  found  that  there  was  so  strong  a  probability  that 
the  deceased  had  died  of  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  that  the  jury  so 
unanimously  found.  Not  alone  in  their  art  and  practice  may  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  claim  to  be  the  life-saving  profession  of  &e  world ! 

It  is  the  physician  who,  from  the  posture  of  a  corpse,  the  position 
of  a  wound,  the  condition  of  a  bruise,  the  color  of  tiie  skin,  or  from 
a  thousand  other  details  which  will  more  readily  occur  to  a  doctor 
than  a  lawyer,  must  indicate  the  whole  course  of  a  legal  investiga- 
tion, or  stifle  it  at  the  start.  The  physician  is  not  only  an  expert; 
he  may  be  also  a  valuable  detective.  In  the  case  of  Beaugouin,  who 
was  murdered,  cut  in  two  and  thrown  into  the  Loire,  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  upper  half  of  his  body  was  discovered  and 
interred,  and  upon  being  tsJcen  up  fifteen  days  after  and  examined, 
the  physician,  De  Ouvrad,  asserted  from  his  examination  that  the 
body  had  been  hewn  in  two  by  a  butcher.  So  the  fact  turned  out  to 
be,  and  the  identical  butcher  who  murdered  the  man  was  guilotined. 
But  to  the  consideration  of  our  headings: 

And  first,  as  to  recognition,  by  features,  of  the  Corpus  Delicti. 

All  testimony  as  to  personal  identity,  while  it  should  imdoubtedly 
be  received,  should  be  examined  with  the  greatest  care,  and  should 
not  be  allowed — if  resting  simply  on  a  resemblance  of  features — ^to 
alone  justify  a  verdict  of  the  jury.  This  rule  operates,  says  Dr. 
Wharton,  not  to  exclude  such  testimony,  but  only  to  diminish  its 
credibiUty.  The  doctor  cites  a  case  in  Iowa,  where  a  man  had  been 
murdered  and  the  head  severed  from  the  body,  and  by  a  physician 
preserved  in  alcohol  Many  witnesses  were  called  to  identify  it.  The 
prisoner  proposed  to  provi,  by  two  mtnesses  who  were  physicians 
and  surgeons — and  whose  knowledge  and  attainments  in  their  pro- 
fession made  them  famiHar  with  the  natural  changes  through  which 
a  human  body  must  necessarily  pass  after  death — that,  on  account  of 
such  natural  and  inevitable  changes,  it  was  not  possible  for  any  one 
to  identify  the  head.  The  court  properly  refused  to  permit  the  evi- 
dence of  the  physicians  to  go  to  the  jury.  It  would  have  been  com- 
petent, it  was  declared,  for  the  witnesses  to  have  stated  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  changes  in  the  human  body  produced  by  death 
within  certain  periods  of  time;  to  have  explained  to  what  extent  these 
changes  had  operated  upon  the  head  of  the  deceased,  and  their  usual 
and  necessary  effect,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  progress  of 
decay,  the  distortion  and  discoloration  of  the  features,  and  the  conse- 
quent change  or  destruction  of  the  pecuUar  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance by  which  human  faces  are  usually  distinguished  and  identified, 
as  shown  by  the  head  in  question,  would  have  been  proper  facts  for 
the  witnesses  to  have  pointed  out  and  explained  to  the  jury.  It  would 
have  been  for  the  juiy  then,  from  this  medico-legal  evidence,  to  have 
judged  of  the  value  of  the  testimony  as  to  the  recognition. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  recognition  by  clothes  or  articles  found  near 
the  corpus  deHcti. 

This  is  not  always  safe.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  skeleton  may  be 
identified  by  marks,  or  objects  found  near  it.  In  the  case  of  Bex  vs. 
Glewes,  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  a  certain  person,  his  skel- 
eton was  allowed  to  be  identified  by  his  widow  from  a  peculiarity 
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about  the  mouth,  and  by  a  carpenter's  rule  and  a  pair  of  shoes  found 
in  the  Ticinity.  But  even  in  cases  of  the  finding  of  an  entire  body  a 
few  hours  after  death  this  evidence  is  not  safe.  In  1868  the  body  of 
a  man  was  found  in  the  cupboard  of  a  house  in  Hackney,  England. 
One  I>r.  Ellis,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  an  adjoining  hos- 
pital, recognized  the  body  as  that  of  a  lunatic  under  his  charge, 
named  Heasman.  He  recognized  the  clothes,  the  name  Heasman  was 
written  on  the  stockings  worn  by  the  deceased,  and  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  was  also  confident  of  the  identity;  and  yet,  almost  imme- 
diately after,  a  stranger,  totally  unconnected  with  the  hospital,  identi- 
fied the  cadaver  as  a  totally  different  person  by  means  of  a  photo- 
graph; and  a  woman,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Banks,  positively  swore  that 
the  body  was  that  of  her  husband,  one  Ebenezer  Charles  Banks,  a 
cominer4d  traveler.  She  and  her  two  sisters  podtively.  upon  oath 
in  the  Coroner's  Court,  so  identified  the  body,  and  stated  that  a  par- 
ticular wound  would  be  found  upon  the  little  finger;  such  wound  was 
found,  and  this  case,  which  produced  much  comment  in  America  as  weU 
as  England,  went  far  to  convincing  the  two  professions  of  what  will  be 
the  mle  of  courts  in  these  cases  to-day,  and  which  we  have  just 
stated  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Wharton. 

Thirdly:  As  to  the  proceeding  by  means  of  actual  surgical  and 
anatomical  examination.  And  in  conjunction  with  an  examination  of 
this  third  rule,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  we  ask  our  second  question, 
namely:  Supposing  that  the  corpus  delicti  consist  not  of  entire  hu- 
man bodies  or  even  skeletons,  but  of  fragments  and  portions,  may  the 
professional  examination  still  proceed  ?  How  much  of  a  human  body 
will  be  recognized  as  a  body  in  law,  as  a  corpus  delicti  at  all  ?  Is  the 
fragment  of  a  human  trunk — a  hmb,  a  hand,  a  collection  of  bones,  a 
quantity  of  viscera,  a  pile  of  ashes,  or  a  drop  of  blood — such  a  corpus 
delicti  as  the  law  will  consider  sufficient  evidence  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed  to  justify  it  in  searching  for  a  corresponding  crimi- 
nal ?  I  beUeve  that  an  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be  attempted 
by  reference  to  the  cases  under  this  head,  with  which  the  books  are 
loaded. 

In  the  TTzzerdook  case,  very  recently  tried  at  Westchester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1873,  the  remnants  of  two  human  bodies  were  found  in  dif- 
ferent places.  One  of  these  was  claimed  to  be,  by  the  defense,  the 
body  of  a  man  named  Goss,  said  to  have  been  burned  to  death,  while 
the  other  was  finally  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  this  same  man,  who, 
instead  of  beng  burned  to  death,  had  been  murdered  by  the  prisoner. 
The  case  originated  in  a  conspiracy  against  an  insurance  company. 
The  trial  was  distinguished  by  the  elaborate  and  costly  circumstan- 
tiality which  distinguishes  all  trials  in  which  wealthy  corporations 
are  parties.  Between  these  two  corpori  delicti — one  found  in  the 
roins  of  a  burned  building  in  a  populous  city,  and  the  other  discov- 
ered putrefying  in  a  desolate  wood  many  miles  away — a  chain  of 
evidence  was  found  so  continuous  and  convincing  as  to  warrant  the 
conviction,  followed  by  the  execution,  of  the  prisoner  Uzzerdook. 
The &cts  are  as  follows: 

The  man  Goss,  proved  to  have  had  a  large  insurance  upon  his  life, 
disappeared  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
Pebmary,  1872.     Upon  that  very  evening  a  frame  shop,  in  which  he 
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was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  gilding  picture  frames  and  experi- 
menting with  a  substitute  for  India  rubber,  was  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed by  fire.     In  its  ruins,  near  the  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  charred  and  blackened  human  remains  were  discovered. 
Mrs.  Goss  claimed  them  to  be  the.  remains  of  her  husband.  From  the 
body  the  hands  and  feet  were  off,  the  skin  was  burned  crisp,  and 
blackened.     Id^itification  by  means  of  the  features  and  expression 
was  impossible.    Mrs.  Goss  testified,  however,  that  the  corpse  was 
brought  home  on  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the  fire,  and  that 
she  identified  it  as  that  of  her  husband;  testifying,  however,  that  she 
judged  only  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  head,  the  neck  and  the  body. 
In  a  suit  which  she  brought  against  the  insurance  companies  for  the 
sums  insured  on  his  life,  her  father  and  mother  also  were  witnesses, 
both  testifying  that  they  observed  the  same  resemblance  to  Gt>s8  in 
the  neck,  head  and  body.    Another  witness  said  the  body,  when  taken 
from  the  fire,  resembled  that  of  a  female;  but  a  Dr.  Howard,  who 
swore  to  having  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  a  year  after 
the  fire,  testified  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  man  of  about  five  feet 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  height,  with  full  chest  and  shoulders  thrown 
back.    This  was  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1872.     On  the  9th  day 
of  July,  1873,  a  man  named  Hurford  happened  to  be  passing  what 
are  known  as  Baer's  Woods,  near  Westchester,  Pennsylvania.    He 
observed  a  crowd  of  buzzards  and  an  offensive  odor.     This  led  to  the 
discovery — ^at  about  sixty-five  feet  from  the  highway — of  something 
mysteriously  hidden  by  means  of  leaves  and  a  thin  covering  of  earth, 
with  the  felled  limbs  of  trees  piled  above.   Upon  the  covering  being 
removed,  a  shirt  colored  with  blood  and  the  mangled  and  putrefying 
remains  of  a  human  being  were  displayed.    Upon  being  examined 
by  surgeons,  various  marks  and  traces  of  violence  were  found,  and  the 
front  teeth — four  above  and  four  below — ^were  discovered  to  have  been 
driven  back  into  the  mouth,  two  still  adhering  to  the  gums,  and  two 
lying  loose  upon  the  tongue.    It  is  not  withm  our  province  to  follow 
the  chain  of  testimony,  the  scrupulous  and  minute  investigation  by 
which  these  two  bodies  were  connected,  and  by  which  one  ITzzerdook, 
who  had  been  a  witness  for  Mrs.  Goss  in  the  actions  against  the 
insurance  company,  was  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  to 
have  been  the  murderer,  the  remains  of  whose  victim  were  found  in 
the  woods.    But  it  is  important  to  us  to  notice  that  the  latter  only 
of  the  two  corpses  was  held  to  be  such  a  corpus  delicti  as  would 
justify  the  inference  of  a  crime. 

So  far  the  principle  would  appear  to  be  that  only  when  marks 
of  violence  can  be  discovered  by  physical  examination  can  we 
safely  accept  human  remains  as  a  corpus  dehcti.  The  burned  body 
might  have  been  burned  by  accident.  The  body  found  in  the  woods, 
mangled,  hacked  and  hewn,  wrapped  in  bloody  garments,  concealed 
by  a  heap  of  leaves  and  limbs  of  trees,  could  not  have  been  deprived 
of  life  and  so  disposed,  by  accident.  Had  this  second  body,  however, 
remained  long  enough  without  discovery,  it  is  easy  enough  to  imagine 
that  the  traces  of  crime  might  not  have  been  readily  apparent.  In 
that  case  these  would  have  been  discoverable  only  by  medico-legal 
scrutiny.  But  I  incline  to  think,  from  the  authorities,  that  some 
evidence  must  appear,  from  the  body  itself,  of  its  having  been  de- 
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prived  of  life  b^  the  ^\illfal  act  of  another,  before  it  can  be  considered 
a  corpus  delidi.  Otherwise  it  is  not  a  ''  substantial  general  fact  of  a 
crime  baying  been  committed  "  (to  use  the  words  of  our  definition). 
It  is  a  ''  substantial  general  fact "  of  a  death,  indeed,  but  not  of  a  death 
by  crime.  I  am  aware  that  Bentham — ^whose  writings  on  Evidence 
were  the  New  Testament  and  Gospel  of  that  science — ^asked  if  a 
criminal^  by  causing  a  successful  disappearance  of  his  victim's  body, 
by  means  of  its  decomposition  in  lime  or  other  chemical  menstrua, 
or  by  submerging  it  in  an  unfathomable  spot  in  the  sea — ^the  homi- 
cide being  proved  aliunde— covld  escape  punishment  ?  I  apprehend 
that  the  answer  must  be — ^Possibly  not.  But  the  rule  will  be  dis- 
turbed with  great  reluctance,  and  only  in  the  strongest  possible  case, 
namely,  where  the  killing  is  proved  by  eye-witnesses;  or,  if,  in  the 
case  we  have  been  considering,  a  person  were  actually  seen  to  enter 
a  building,  and  all  means  of  egress  therefrom  watched,  and  before 
that  same  person  left  the  building  a  man  should  be  seen  to  ignite  it^  and 
the  building  thereupon  should  bum  down,  and  the  charred  body  of 
the  person  who  had  been  known  to  be  within — or  a  charred  body  of 
a  human  being — ^be  found  in  the  ruins,  such  a  proof  aliunde  of  the 
substantial  general  fact  of  a  homicide  might  dispense  with  the 
proof  from  the  body  itself.  But  we  must,  nevertheless,  insist  that  the 
rule  the  law  has  laid  down  for  us  is  the  safest  for  the  community  at 
hrge.  By  its  strict  application  a  guilty  man,  indeed,  may  escape.  Stijl, 
we  must  remember  that  the  law  was  not  written  for  the  benefit  of 
one  man,  but  for  alL  Not  to  meet  the  individual  case  of  the  particular 
prisoner,  (whom,  we  may  happen  to  know,  is  guilty;)  but  to  meet  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  cases,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  in  dealing  vnth  that  whole  number.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
mind  of  a  Bentham,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  any  ingenuity  to 
conceive  of  a  variety  of  cases  wherein  strict  adherence  to  legal  rules 
will  work  hardship.  But  still,  for  all  their  ingenuity,  I  respectfully 
submit,  the  law  is  the  law,  and,  in  its  integrity,  in  the  long  run,  is  the 
safest  for  us  alL 

And  to  prove  that  it  is  safest,  let  us  look  at  the  instance,  in  1758, 
afforded  by  the  case  of  EuG;ene  Aram,  whose  romantic  history 
has  been  so  often  borrowed  by  fiction.  Eugene  Aram  was  ar- 
raigned in  that  year  for  the  murder  of  one  Daniel  Clark,  in  1745, 
thirteen  years  before.  The  principal  evidence  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  quantity  of  bones  found  in  St.  Kobert's  Cave,  near  Knares- 
borough.  In  his  magnificent  defense — ^which,  though  pronounced  by 
a  layman  on  trial  for  his  life,  and  deprived  of  the  privilege  (as  was 
the  custom  of  those  days)  of  counsel,  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by 
the  most  eminent  of  accustomed  pleaders — Aram  suggested  that 
these  might  have  been  the  bones  of  hermits  or  anchorites  as  natu- 
rally as  the  bones  of  Daniel  Clark,  and  referred  to  many  instances  of 
such  discoveries,  which  would  make  the  probability  of  there  being 
such  remains  much  stronger  than  the  probability  of  a  peaceable, 
well-reputed  recluse  and  scholar  like  himself  suddenly  becoming  a 
murderer;  and  dwelt  upon  the  horror  of  the  mistake  of  which 
the  law  would  be  guilty  did  it  take  a  human  Life  upon  such  variable 
evidence.  As  it  happened,  Aram's  case  finally  turned  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  an  accomplice,  who  became  state's  evidence,  and  this  danger 
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was  not  experienced  nor  alluded  to  by  the  court.  But  many  years 
later,  in  the  United  States,  the  point  raised  by  Aram  was  elaborated 
by  so  marvelous  an  instance,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  recapitnlai* 
mg  it  hera 

In  1812  there  Hved  in  Manchester,  Vermont,  a  man  named  Barney 
Boom,  who  had  two  sons,  Stephen  and  Jesse,  and  a  son-in-law 
named  Bussel  Colyin,  all  living  with  him.  Ck>lTin  was  an  eccentric 
man,  supposed  to  be  insane  at  times,  and  frequently  absented  him- 
self for  days  without  notice,  and  without  giving  any  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures. At  last  he  was  missing  so  long  that  suspicions  of  foul  play 
were  aroused.  Months  and  years  passed,  and  yet  there  was  no  ex- 
planation  of  Colvin's  absence.  Some  of  the  neighbors  remembered 
that  the  Boom  brothers,  very  shortly  after  his  disappearance,  had  de- 
clared that  Colvin  was  dead,  and  that  they  had  *'  put  him  where  pota- 
toes would  not  freeze."  They  had  not  been  on  good  terms  vdth  him, 
and  this  added  to  the  prejudice  against  them. 

Singularly  enough,  otner  circumstances  began  to  accumulate 
against  the  brothers.  Some  children  found  a  dilapidated  hat,  which 
was  recognized  as  the  one  Colvin  wore  at  the  time  of  his  disappear- 
ance. Soon  afterwards  a  dog  uncovered  some  bones  beneath  an  old 
stump,  which  at  first  were  pronounced  to  be  human  bones,  but  sub- 
sequently were  found  not  to  be.  An  uncle  of  the  boys  had  a  dream, 
in  which  Colvin  came  to  his  bedside  and  told  him  he  had  been  mur- 
dered. A  bam  in  the  neighborhood  was  mysteriously  burned,  and  it 
was  at  once  conjectured  that  the  murdered  man  had  been  buried  un- 
der it,  and  the  fire  intended  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  crime.  All 
these  circumstances  added  to  the  excitement  against  the  Booms. 
Stephen  was  then  out  of  the  State,  but  Jesse  was  arrested.  He  con- 
fessed that  his  brother  Stephen  had  told  him,  a  short  time  previously,^ 
that  he  and  Colvin  had  quarreled,  and  that  he  had  killed  Colvin  by  a 
blow  on  the  head.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  for  miles 
around,  spent  the  next  few  days  in  another  search  for  Colvin's  bones,, 
but  none  were  found. 

Stephen  Boom  was  brought  home.  He  denied  the  statement  of 
Jesse  and  asserted  his  innocence.  The  brothers  were  imprisoned  ta 
await  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Jury.  The  principal  witness  before 
that  body  was  a  forger  who  had  been  confined  in  jail  vdth  the  Booms. 
He  reported  in  detail  a  confession  of  the  murder  by  Jesse  Boom,  and 
both  the  boys  were  indicted.  This  was  in  September,  1819,  more 
than  seven  years  after  the  disappearance  of  Colvin.  In  November 
the  trial  took  place.  Meanwhile  Stephen  was  induced  by  the  remarks 
upon  the  hopelessness  of  their  ease  to  confess  the  crime,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  mercy  from  the  court  This  confession  was  the  chief  evidence 
against  them.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was  drawn  out  by  a  hope  of 
obtaining  a  more  favorable  vermct,  and  that  no  body  had  been  found 
as  proof  of  the  murder,  or  even  that  Colvin  was  dead,  the  brothers- 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1820.  So  decisive  did  the  testimony  against  them  appear  to  be,  that 
the  mother  of  the  convicts  was  expelled  from  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
the  father  held  a  prisoner  for  a  tune,  upon  the  suspicion  that  they 
must  have  been  accessory  to  the  murder. 

A  few  of  the  citizens  who  were  disposed  to  be  merciful  signed  a 
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petition  for  the  oommutation  of  the  sentence  against  the  Booms.  The 
Legislatare  voted  to  change  the  sentence  of  Jesse  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  but  refused  to  interfere  with  that  of  Stephen.  Meanwhile  it  oc- 
cnnred  to  Stephen,  in  an  interview  with  his  counsel,  to  advertise  for  Col- 
vin  in  the  newspapers.  Up  to  that  point  his  counsel  had  believed 
him  Ruiltj,  but  he  assured  them  that  his  confession  was  untrue  and 
liiat  he  was  innocent.  The  following  notice  was  therefore  printed  in 
the  RuUand  Herald  i 

"  MuBDEB. — ^Printers  of  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States 
are  desired  to  publish  that  Stephen  Boom,  of  Manchester,  in  Vermont, 
is  sentenced  to  be  executed  for  the  murder  of  Bussel  Colvin,  who  has 
been  absent  about  seven  years.  Any  person  who  can  give  informa- 
tion of  said  Colvin  may  save  the  life  of  the  innocent  by  making  im- 
mediate communication.  Colvin  is  about  five  feet  five  inches  high, 
light  complexion,  light  colored  hair,  blue  eyes,  about  forty  years  of 
age. 

•'  Manchester,  VL,  Nov.  26th,  1819." 

Newspapers  traveled  slowly  then,  and  Stephen's  friends  had  but 
little  hope  that  this  would  save  him,  even  if  his  story  was  true.  Three 
days  afterwards,  (savs  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Sargeant,  one  of  the  coun- 
sel in  the  case,)  the  New  York  Evening  Post  copied  it,  and  "  the  next 
day  it  happened  that  the  notice  was  read  aloud  in  one  of  the  hotels 
in  New  York.  Another  man  standing  near,  named  Whelpley,  said  he 
had  formerly  lived  in  Manchester  and  was  well  acquainted  with  Col- 
vin, and  related  many  anecdotes  and  peculiarities  concerning  him. 
Mr.  Tabor  Chadwick,  of  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  was  also  standing  near, 
and  listened  to  the  conversation,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  mind.  On  thinking  the  matter  over  after  his  return  home,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  man  then  Uviug  vnth  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
William  Polhemus,  of  Dover,  New  Jqrpey,  answered  exactly  the 
description  of  Colvin  as  given  by  "Whelpley."  Finally  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Evening  Post,  giving  his  conclusions.  "Vt^elpley  saw 
it,  went  to  Dover,  identified  Colvin,  and,  after  great  effort,  induced 
him  to  visit  Manchester.  There  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  tovm,  and 
Stephen  Boom  was  brought  from  the  prison  to  fire  the  cannon  that 
celebrated  his  deliverance."  So  much  for  a  criminal  trial  in  which 
medico-legal  evidence  took  no  part. 

We  come  next  in  the  order  of  our  inquiry  to  a  trial  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  many  present,  wherein,  in  spite  of  the  deHcate  and  danger- 
ous nature  of  tibe  research,  a  man  was  hung  upon  evidence  depending 
entirely  upon  the  recognition  of  a  very  few  human  bones  by  surgeons. 
I  allude  to  the  &unous  case  of  Dr.  Webster,  executed  in  Boston, 
August  30th,  1850,  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Farkman,  in  that  city, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  1849.  A  carefol  reading  of  the  evidence  in 
that  case,  I  think,  vnll  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  mere  fact  of 
portions  of  a  human  body  being  found  in  a  medical  college,  even  in 
ao  unusual  a  place  as  a  vault  connecting  with  a  professor's  apartments, 
hardly  raised  a  presumption  against  the  prisoner.  It  was  the  finding, 
in  a  laboratory  furnace,  of  a  number  of  small  bones  from  a  human 
aknll,  fused  with  slag  and  cinders,  by  examination  of  which  acute 
experts  discovered  appearances  indicating  that  the  skull  had  been 
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fractured  before  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fire;  besides  the 
identification  by  a  dentist  of  certain  teeth  which  he  had  filled  with 
gold,  as  Dr.  Parkman's,  which  really  induced  the  conviction.  I 
cannot  refrain  here  from  remarking,  however,  that  it  might  not  be 
well  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  the  Webster  case,  to-day.  Had 
Dr.  Webster  been  tried  in  1876  instead  of  1850,  upon  the  same  evi- 
dence, it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  have  been  acquitted.  For 
if  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  fruitful  in  anything,  they  have 
been  fruitful  in  proofs  of  the  uncertain  and  unsafe  nature  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  of  the  reluctance  wiih  which  juries  vrill  convict 
in  capital  cases  upon  its  strength  alone;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
vanced discoveries  in  the  region  of  what  I  may  call  the  probabilities 
of  science,  or  of  the  daily  increasing  industry  of  counsel  But  the 
case  of  Dr.  Webster  at  least  shows  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Boom 
case,  and  no  two  could  better  illustrate  our  point.  In  the  Boom  case 
a  man  was  convicted — vMhovi  medico-legal  evidence,  (as  subsequent 
facts  proved) — ^wrongfully;  while,  in  the  Webster  case  the  man  was 
convicted  almost  solely  upon  medico-legal  evidence — (as  subsequent 
facts  proved) — ^rightfully;  and  this,  although,  in  the  one  case  the  non- 
professional evidence  in  quality  and  quantity  was  overwhelming,  while 
in  the  other  the  professional  evidence  almost  stood  alone. 

The  Webster  case  had  its  seeming  prototype  and  parallel  in  one 
mentioned  in  the  London  Medical  Journal,  volumes  v.,  411,  and  xv., 
518,  where  a  corpse  was  disinterred  at  Lyons,  in  France,  seven 
years  after  burial,  and  identified  by  the  hair  and  teeth.  (Annual 
Register  for  1829,  page  189. )  Li  that  case  M.  Orfila  was  asked  if  a 
body  removed  from  the  grave  after  such  a  lapse  of  time  could  pos- 
sibly afford  proofs  of  poison,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  such  an  ex- 
amination was  to  be  conducted.  To  which  he  replied  that  it  was  very 
probable  the  body  was  already  reduced  to  ashes,  but  that  neverthe- 
less, if  a  sort  of  blackish  coom  was  found  at  the  sides  of  the  spinal 
column,  chiefly  in  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions,  that  mass  might  be 
analyzed  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  his  work  on  Toxicology.  And 
again,  in  the  trial  of  Cook,  at  Leicester,  in  1834,  a  parallel  is  fur- 
mshed.  In  that  case,  Cook,  after  burning  the  body  of  the  victim,  was 
convicted  by  means  of  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  the  murdered  man 
being  found,  sufficiently  large  to  be  identified  as  belonging  to  the 
body  of  a  male  adult.     {Annual  Register  for  1832,  page  271.) 

But  the  very  prototype  and  pattern  of  the  Webster  case  was  the 
case  of  Theodore  Gardelle,  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  mistress,  at  the 
old  Bailey,  in  1761,  which,  as  proving  at  least  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  from  the  account  given  in 
Vol.  n,  Newgate  Calendar,  page  295.  Gardelle  was  a  foreigner,  a 
native  of  Geneva,  who  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  King  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  this  Mrs.  King  subsequently  becoming  his  mistress 
during  his  residence  there.  Gardelle  one  day,  being  something  of  an 
artist,  painted  her  picture,  and  did  not  make  it  handsome  enough  to 
suit  her.  Upon  this  trivial  pretext,  at  one  time  when  they  were  alone 
in  the  house,  they  quarreled,  and  the  quarrel  growing  to  blows,  Gar- 
delle finally  stabbed  the  woman  with  a  sharp  ivory-pointed  comb  in 
the  throat  until  she  died.  He  then  put  the  body  into  her  own  bed, 
and  covered  it  with  the  bed  clothes,  after  which,  according  to  his 
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own  story,  he  fainted  away  at  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done.  The 
murdered  woman's  maid  entering  the  room,  however,  he  came  to  him- 
self, and  sent  the  maid  off  upon  some  pretext  of  an  errand.  He  seems 
thereafter  to  have  proceeded,  with  the  utmost  coobiess,  to  dischargiB 
the  maid,  to  strip  the  body,  to  carry  it  into  the  garret,  and  there  at 
his  leisure  to  hew  it  to  pieces,  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  parts.  The  en- 
trails he  emptied  into  the  necessary,  and  the  bones  and  soHd  parts  he 
burned  deliberately  in  the  garret.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  suspicion 
haying  been  aroused,  small  fragments  of  haLf-bumed  bones  were  found 
in  a  fire-place  in  the  garret,  and  in  the  cock-loft  they  fotmd  the  pri- 
yate  parts,  one  of  the  breasts  and  other  portions  of  a  female  body. 
Gardelle  was  convicted,  and  hung  in  chains  on  Hounslow  Heath  in  the 
year  we  have  mentioned. 

We  seem  to  have  come,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  very  small  por- 
tions of  a  human  body  may  constitute,  under  certain  circumstances, 
a  corpus  delicti.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  conviction  has  ever  been 
obtained  upon  more  minute  particles  or  traces  than  those  found  in  the 
Webster  and  Gardelle  cases.  Li  1868  a  case  did  come  before  a 
court  wherein  the  only  corpus  deHcti  alleged  consisted  in  a  pool  of 
blood  mixed  with  viscera  supposed  to  have  been  portions  of  a  human 
brain. 

The  circumstances  were  something  as  follows:  A  vessel  on  the  high 
seas  numbered  among  its  crew  two  men,  named  Parker  and  Lambert 
respectively.  An  animosity  was  known  to  have  existed  between  them. 
One  evening  when  Lambert  was  at  the  helm,  the  captain  or  some 
one  in  authority  on  deck,  ordered  Parker  forward  to  look  for  land. 
He  went,  and  this  was  the  last  ever  seen  of  him,  aHve  or  dead.  A  large 
pool  of  blood,  mingled  with  a  whitish  brown  substance,  which  those 
finding  it — albeit  mej  were  sailors  and  not  surgeons — supposed  to  be 
human  brains,  was  found  upon  the  forecastle  deck.  This  spot  prob- 
ably was  cleaned  away  very  shortly  after,  but  sufficient  evidence  of 
there  having  been  such  a  spot  seems  to  have  been  admitted.  The 
captain  and  crew  seemed  to  have  concluded  from  their  own  observa- 
tions that  the  man  Lambert  had  called  somebody  to  reUeve  him  at 
the  wheel,  had  followed  Parker  forward,  brained  him  with  an  axe 
from  behind,  and  pitched  the  body  overboard.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
put  in  irons  and  brought  into  this  port,  where  he  was  tried  in  the 
United  States  Court,  before  Judge  Benedict,  for  murder  on  the  high 
seas.  But  the  Court,  or  at  least  the  Jury,  failed  to  find  that  the  pool 
of  "  blood  and  brains"  was  such  a  corpus  deUcti  as  would  justify  them 
in  convicting  anybody. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  case  differs  from  certain  other  cases  of  al- 
leged murder  on  the  high  seas,  in  that,  if  murdered,  traces  of  the  body, 
or  at  least  of  the  matter  once  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  human 
body,  were  found  on  the  deck.  Li  Hindmarsh's  case  (2  Leach 
Crown  Law,  569)  the  accused  was  actually  seen  to  throw  the  body  of 
the  Tinifimng  man  overboard,  but  his  counsel  contended  that,  as  it  was 
possible,  however  improbable,  that  another  ship  might  have  rescued 
the  man,  no  conviction  could  be  had  for  his  murder  as  long  as  there 
were  a  possibility  of  his  being  alive;  which  (although  the  prisoner  in 
that  case  was  executed  upon  conviction  upon  other  grounds)  seems 
to  be  good  law.     And  so  in  cases  of  infanticide.     CDurts  hold  very 
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strictly  that  the  corpus  delicti  most  be  shown  beyond  any  reasonat^le 
donbt. 

But  we  need  not  multiply  instances.  A  sufficiency  of  cases,  I  think, 
have  been  referred  to,  to  justify  us  in  apprehendin^r  that  the  difficulty 
of  separating  the  testimony  as  to  the  corpus  delicti  n:om  other  eyidence 
will  present  our  laying  down  precise  rules.  We  have  seen,  on  the 
one  nand,  in  the  Uzzerdook  case,  that  the  personal  identity  of  at 
least  one  of  the  remains  was  arrived  at  by  eyidence  as  to  the  move- 
ments, the  actions,  and  the  spoken  and  written  words  of  living  per- 
sons, and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  done  and  said. 
We  have  seen,  on  the  other,  in  the  Lambert  case,  that  the  jury  posi- 
tively declined  to  find,  in  a  pool  of  blood  and  animal  matter,  any 
corpus  delicti  at  all,  even  when  circumstances  and  acts  and  words 
strongly  suggested  that  the  blood  and  the  animal  matter  was  portion 
of  a  human  being.  Even  when  the  matter  was  found  on  the  fore- 
castle deck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land  or  other  vessel,  and 
when  a  human  being,  one  of  the  crew,  was  missing,  who  had  a  moment 
before  stood  upon  ^at  forecastle  deck,  and  this,  besides,  even  when, 
(as  it  actually  appeared  in  this  trial,)  Lambert,  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement,  had  followed  him  forward,  and  returned  alone  with  a' 
hatchet  in  his  hand.  In  the  one  case  the  corpus  delicti  without  the 
evidence  would  not  have  satisfied  the  jury,  and  in  the  other  the  evi- 
dence without  the  corpus  delicti  did  not. 

Even  in  the  Webster  case — ^which,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Gardelle  case,  must  so  far  stand  unparalleled  as  the  only  case  where 
fragments  of  a  human  body,  unrecognizable  by  ordinary  investiga- 
tors, were  actually  identified  after  passing  through  an  intense  chem- 
ical heat,  intended  to  utterly  destroy  them — all  recognition  would 
prol^ably  have  failed  had  it  not  been  for  certain  artificial  matter, 
namely,  the  gold  introduced  into  the  murdered  man's  teeth  by  a  den- 
tal surgeon.  But,  as  we  have  said,  had  Dr.  Webster  been  tried  in 
1876  instead  of  1850,  he  would  doubtless  have  gone  back  into  the 
sunlight  a  free  man.  And  his  acquittal  would  only,  indeed,  have 
been  another  instance  of  that  benign  charitv  of  the  law,  which  would 
rather  let  ten  guilty  men  sHp  through  her  fist  than  see  an  innocent 
man  suffer,  and  which  mercy  to  the  individual  is,  after  all,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  unrelentiiig  justice  to  the  State. 

The  case  of  Eugene  Aram  did  not  develop  the  danger  of  this  sort 
of  corpus  dehcti  evidence.  But  the  romantic  and  miraculous  Boom 
case,  which  we  have  cited  in  full,  fifty-four  years  later,  did  demon- 
strate how  unjust  it  might  be  to  hang  a  man  on  the  strength  of  find- 
ing certain  bones,  even  when  aU  the  circumstances  seemed  to  identify 
them,  and  even  when  the  prisoner  himself  confessed  to  have  murdered 
the  very  man  to  whom  society  had  assigned  the  bones  discovered  I 

Verily,  in  our  rules  of  Law  lies  our  only  safety.  We  may  carp  at 
them  when  we  see  a  guilty  man  escape  the  gallows  he  has  earned. 
But,  supposing  you  or  I  were  unjustly  accused  ?  We  would  be  verj- 
thimkf ul  for  those  same  rules  of  law,  then  I 

But  in  all  these  cae^s  the  reliance  of  the  law  upon  the  medical 
profession  is  most  majiifest;  and  guided  by  the  facts  and  experiences 
of  each  individual  case,  the  two  rules  we  have  so  far  eliminated  will 
seem  to  be  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  physician  when  called 
upon  for  his  opinion  in  cases  oi  personal  identity,  namely, 
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First,  That  he  shall  never  be  the  first  to  suspect  a  crime;  and 
Secondly,  That  his  opinion  must  be  grounded  on  his  physical  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter  examined,  and  not  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  which 
are  for  the  jury  alone;  that  is  to  say,  his  examination  mnst  be  purely 
anatomical  and  material  It  is  for  the  jury,  and  not  for  him,  to  sus- 
FBOT,  and  to  say  whether,  from  his  testimony,  united  with  the  other 
evidence  as  to  the  res  geske  in  the  case,  it  is  likely  that  a  crime  has 
lij^en  committed. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  the  law  will  not  permit  an  inference 
from  an  inference,  but,  if  at  all,  will  draw  the  inference  itself  from  a 
state  of  &ct8  sufficiently  proved;  and  in  drawing  this  inference  the 
court  does  nothing  more  than  apply,  under  rule  and  sanction  of  law, 
a  process  of  reasoning  such  as  would  occur,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  or  reasonable  person — ^the  force  of 
which  reasoning  rests  altogether  on  experience  and  observation,  the 
course  of  nature,  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  motives  of 
ddinary  human  action,  the  habits  of  society,  the  usages  of  men  in 
neighborhoods  and  the  like.  Although,  therefore,  the  physician's  tes- 
tbnony  is  absolutely  the  indispensable  guide  of  the  court,  it  is,  never- 
thelefls,  only  the  guide  of  the  court's  inference,  and  therefcnre  must 
not,  itself  be  an  inference.  The  evidence  of  the  physician  must 
therefore  consist,  first,  of  the  facts  themselves;  and  second — ^not  of 
his  inference  from  the  facts — ^but  of  his  professional  and  skilled  and 
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bis  opinion,  it  is  for  the  physician  to  remember  that  his  is  the  one 
great  exception  to  the  rule  which  rigidly  excludes  opinions,  an  ex- 
ception founded  on  the  maxim  of  Littleton,  ''  cuiHbet  in  sua  arta  per- 
ito  est  credendum."  Every  man  is  considered  skillful  in  his  own  pro- 
fessioiL  The  opinion  of  witnesses  possessing  peculiar  skill  is  admis- 
sible whenever  the  subject  matter  of  inquiry  is  such  that  inexpe- 
lienced  persons  are  unlikely  to  prove  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment — ^whenever  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  involves 
more  or  less  knowledge  of  any  science  attainable  by  course  of  study,, 
preparation  or  experience. 

Ordinarily  this  rule  as  to  opinion  evidence  is  qualified  by  another 
lole,  namely,  that  scientific  men  called  as  witnesses  may  not  give 
their  opinions  as  to  the  general  merits  of  the  case,  but  only  as  to  the 
kcts  already  proved.  In  cases  of  Personal  Identity  it  is  easy  to  see 
that^  at  a  proper  stage  of  the  examination,  this  qualifying  rule  is 
altogether  removed,  and  the  physician's  opinion  as  to  the  identity  is 
indispensable.  Upon  it  may  hang  the  life  of  an  innocent  man,  and  we 
bave  seen  that  he  may  place  his  life  with  confidence  in  the  hands  of 
^  physician.  "  It  would  not  be,  easy,"  says  the  Mr.  Best  before 
quoted,  after  a  long  examination  of  this  class  of  evidence,  "  to  over- 
nte  ihe  value  of  the  evidence,  in  difficult  and  dehcate  cases,  given  by 
mPil^^  men  and  physiologists,  as  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice." 
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Brown,  Chairman  of  P.  S.  No.  505,  sat  at  breakfast  with  his  old 
friend  Dr.  Toby.  They  had  been  chmns  at  college;  and  the  friend- 
ship there  formed  had  been  increased  with  their  advancing  years. 
Each  thoroughly  respected  the  other  and  thought  him  a  downright 
good  fellow. 

''  By  the  way,  doctor,  if  yon  have  an  hour's  leisure,  come  up  to  my 
school  this  morning,  and  see  the  children."  ''  With  pleasure,"  replied 
the  doctor,  ^*  for  I  deem  children  the  wisest  of  the  race."    *'  Now,  no 
metaphysics,  doctor,"  responded  Brown;  "  I  wish  you  to  come  and  see 
the  calisthenics."    "  Do  you  remember  Greek  enough.  Brown,  to  tell 
me  what  the  word  means?"  asked  the  doctor.     '^  Since  you  ask  me  I 
don't  think  I  do;"  replied  Brown,  ''but  it  is  this  sort  o'  thing  yon 
know;"  and  Brown  threw  out  his  arms  and  his  legs  and  bobbed  his 
head  with  a  vigor  not  equaled  by  many  jumping-jacks  sixty  years  of 
age.     "9 Ah !  I  have  heaid  of  that  sort  o'  thing,'  replied  the  doctor. 
"Now,  our  old  Pro£   would  say  that  it  is  derived  from  *kalos,* 
beautiful,  and  '  sthenos,'  strength.    I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  how 
'  beautiful  strength '  is  derived  from  that  sort  o'  thing."    Brovm 
looked  sharply  at  the  doctor,  who  maintained  an  immovu)le  counte- 
nance, and  they  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  school  Arrived  at  the 
house,  and  the  doctor  duly  introduced  to  Miss  Smith,  they  seated 
themselves  on  the  platform  and  waited  for  the  hour  of  opening. 
Brown  signified  to  Miss  S.  that  he  would  like  to  have  his  friend  wit- 
ness the  calisthenics.    Miss  S.  declared  that  her  day  would  be  filled 
with  rainbows  if  she  could  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  this  keystone 
of  the  public  schools  to  such  an  appreciative  friend  as  the  doctor 
must  be.     "  Nothing  like  health,  doctor;  learning  is  sub-secondary; 
of  what  use  is  arithmetic  to  a  dead  man  ?"    The  doctor  professed  his 
ignorance  and  admitted  that  a  man  felt  better  when  well,  than  when 
ill.    Soon  the  school  was  assembled.     The  children  sat  in  lines  of 
geometrical  exactness:  the  funereal  aspect  of  their  countenances  was 
only  equaled  by  the  cemetery  smile  of  Miss  S.  as  she  struck  the  hand- 
bell with  the  air  of  a  hotel  clerk  in  the  height  of  Uie  season.    The  Bi- 
ble was  read,  and  a  few  primary  songs  sung,  such  as  **  Down  in  the 
Coal  Mine,"  "PuU  Down  the  Blinds,"  "  Capt  Jinks,"  etc,  when  the 
callisthenics  were  announced.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pu- 
pils had  just  entered  school  fresh  from  a  run  in  the  yard  and  from 
home,  and  the  appropriateness  of  such  exercise  at  this  time  was  not  ap- 
parent. They  went  thix)ugh  the  usual  ones,  for  P.  S.  No.  505  had  no  copy- 
righted set  They  stood  on  one  foot  and  then  they  stood  on  the  other. 
They  beat  their  little  chests  with  a  force  that  would  not  have  injured 
their  health  or  a  mosquito;  they  tipped  back  their  heads  until  some 
lost  their  balance,  and  had  their  names  put  down  in  a  little  book  as 
candidates  for  an  additional  exercise  for  increasing  the  flow  of  the 
blood  to  the  surface,  when  the  company  should  go;  they  tipped  for- 
ward, imtil  the  bottom  of  their  spines  was  prominent.     Six  hundred 
children  simultaneously  stamped  the  right  foot  and  scraped  the  left 
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along  the  floor;  the  same  number  turned  their  heads,  first  to  the 
left  three  times,  then  to  the  right  three  times,  then  all  folded  their 
anns  and  sat  down,  with  the  same  corpse-like  gavety  they  began. 
Miss  S.  tamed  about  as  if  she  would  say,  '*  There,  they've  got  health 
enor^h  to  last  them  until  to-morrow. " 

When  Brown  and  the  doctor  reached  the  street,  Brown  exclaimed, 
"Well,  doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

*'  I  think  it  is  nonsense /'  and  the  good  doctor  was  strongly  tempt- 
ed to  prefix  an  adjectiye  not  yet  admitted  into  the  regular  text-books; 
had  be  done  so,  I  think  the  recording  angel  would  have  been  as  mer- 
cifol  as  he  was  in  years  long  past  to  his  namesake  of  blessed  memory. 

"  Ah !  I  see,"  said  Brown,  "  makes  'em  too  healthy;  interferes  with 
the  trade;"  and  he  smiled  at  his  little  joke;  but  a  glance  at  the  doc- 
tor's &ce  showed  that  he  was  in  no  mood  for  joking.  "  Come,"  said 
Brown,  assumin^^  a  serious  tone,  "  tell  me  your  objections.  I  thought 
you  would  be  deughted.  I  found  the  exercises  in  the  school  when  I 
took  charge;  was  told  they  were  the  right  thing,  and  have  always 
thought  so." 

"  £3  a  health  exercise,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  "  they  are  useless.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  motions  are  positively  injurious.  What  you  most 
admire,  their  uniformity,  is  their  bane.  All  life  is  drilled  out  of  the 
children.  Exercise  that  does  not  interest  the  mind,  fails  to  benefit 
the  body.  These  motions  in  their  dass-rooms  between  recitations, 
accompanied  by  rollicking  children's  song,  for  three  minutes,  are  bene- 
ficial; but,  as  conducted  this  morning,  harmful  The  children  were 
standing  for  twenty  minutes,  and  I  saw  by  the  daily  papers,  that,  in 
some  schools,  hardly  a  morning  passes  that  some  diild  does  not  fall 
in  a  fainting  fit.  What  for  ?  Show  I  Don't  wince,  my  dear  fellow, 
that's  what  it  is.  Personal  vanity  of  teacher  and  trustee  play  their 
partw  The  average  visitor  says,  *  What  a  fine  school !  What  disci- 
pline !  What  exactness !  How  wonderful  I'  Hang  it !"  e^Lclaimed  the 
doctor,  getting  red  in  the  face,  "why  don't  you  get  six  hundred 
wooden  children,  strung  together  with  pegs  and  wires,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  this  class  of  visitors,  and  let  the  Httle  fellows  be  at  their 
workr 

"Again,"  continued  the  doctor,  "they  cost  too  much.  Too  much 
time  is  wasted  in  securing  this  uniformity,  which  no  one  will  main- 
tain is  essential  to  gain  whatever  of  health  may  be  in  them.  How 
much  time  is  expended  daily  upon  them  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  five  or  ten  minutes  each  morning;  a  little 
longer  this  morning,  on  account  of  your  presence,"  rephed  BroTyn. 

A  smile  played  over  the  doctor's  features  as  he  continued:  "Among 
my  patients  is  a  teacher  in  P.  S.  No.  506.  Speaking  of  this  subject, 
she  told  me  she  was  expected  to  drill  her  class  ten  minutes  each  ses- 
sion; this,  added  to  your  ten  minutes  in  the  momiAg,  makes  thirty 
minutes  in  the  day;  occasionally  her  class  was  detained  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  practicing,  because  a  stray  arm  or  leg  would 
protrude  at  the  wrong  time.  Several  boys  are  frequently  punished 
to  teach  them  which  is  the  right  hand;  and  her  fellow-teacher  had  a 
pupil  punished  for  winking  with  his  left  eye,  when  he  should  have 
performed  this  health-giving  motion  with  lus  right;  that  each  mom- 
mg  she  is  obliged,  in  common  with  other  teachers,  to  keep  a  pencil 
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and  paper  to  note  down  the  names  of  those  pupils  who  are  not  jet 
sufficiently  wooden  to  meet  the  notions  of  the  principal,  who  comes 
round  and  punishes  them  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  offense. 
Frequently  the  whole  department  is  detained  for  a  drill  and  a  lecture, 
when,  in  &e  presence  of  the  trustees,  the  pupils  failed  to  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  on  a  certain  fly-speck  on  the  widl  to  the  end  of  a  bar  of 
music.  I  fear  P.  S.  No.  505  will  be  no  exception,  for  I  observed 
three  boys  who  crooked  the  little  toe  on  the  right  foot,  when  the  or- 
der was  '  to  curve  the  little  digit  of  the  left  member  of  the  body.'  So 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  not  far  from  a  Mr  average  expended  on 
exercises  that  are  but  remotely  beneficial,  if  at  alL  This,  too,  when 
ihere  is  no  time  to  train  the  observing  faculties  of  children  ;  no  time 
for  kindergarten  exercises,  but  little  time  for  drawing,  and  their 
reading  is  an  ear-rasping  performance;  but  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
can  be  found  to  make  a'  bass-wood  image  of  a  child,  and  all  for  show." 

''  No,  health,  doctor,"  said  Brown. 

^*  The  cry  of  health  in  connection  with  such  exercises  as  we  hav6 
just  seen  is  on  a  level  with  the  annual  cry  of  reform  in  politics.  The 
latter  induces  the  milk-giving  public  to  stand  quietiy  while  several 
hungry  leeches  are  added  to  the  vigorous  horde  already  there.  The 
former  induces  the  hard-working  parent  to  be  quiet,  while  his  son, 
who  has  but  one  more  year  at  school,  expends  an  hour  a  day  for 
three  weeks  in  learning  a  new  set  of  calisthenics  for  the  next  euiibi- 
tion." 

''  But  the  children  must  have  some  exercise, "  said  Brown,  in  a  more 
softened  tone  than  heretofore.  '^  Certainly,"  replied  the  doctor;  "  bears 
axe  a  healthy  race,  yet  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  calisthenic  bear  to  drill 
the  cubs  ?  Imagine  the  scene !  Let  the  infant  classes  frequently  sing, 
march  and  join  in  motion  songs  in  their  class-rooms,  as  a  relief  to  their 
lessons.  The  older  ones  can  use  a  dry,  well-ventilated  and  lighted 
play-room  for  similar  exercises.  Furnish  the  room  with  bars,  horses, 
■wings,  etc  Let  the  teacher  take  her  dass  there  once  a  day,  and 
more  health  will  be  derived  from  a  ten  minutes'  play,  directed  by 
brains,  than  is  received  from  the  so-called  calisthenics  in  a  year.  The 
children  will  like  it,  the  teacher,  seeing  its  good  effects,  will  also 
enjoy  it.  And  the  abominable  practice  of  turning  three  or  four  hun- 
dred children  into  a  school  yard  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
leaving  them  to  their  own  devices,  will  cease." 

As  tiie  doctor  ended,  they  reached  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  each 
took  his  own  way. 

"  Toby  was  always  a  queer  fish,"  murmured  Brown  to  himself;  "  he 
vexed  the  soul  of  our  old  Professor  by  constantiy  asking  '  what  is  the 
use  ? '  I  see  he  hasn't  forgotten  it.  I  wish  he  hadn't  said  anything 
about  calisthenics;  I  fear  I  shall  not  admire  them  so  much  in  the 
future;  I  must  think  whiat  I  can  do  about  it." 

Gentiemen  of  the  Boards  of  Education,  Trustees,  Principals  and 
Teachers,  let  us  adopt  Brown's  resolve,  and  think  abovi  it, 

Philo. 

Brooklyn,  Dec,  ?,  1876. 
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ANTISEPTICS  IN  SURGERY. 

The  Jcfumal  d^ Hygiene  for  August  15th,  1876,  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting article  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  I>r.  Prosper  de  Fietra 
Santa,  on  the  use  of  the  sulphites  as  medicinal  agents,  and  on  their 
employment  in  surgery.    The  writer  says: 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  held  on  the  14th 
<A  July  last,  M.  le  baron  Larrey  presented,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Minich, 
of  Yenioe,  a  Tery  interesting  memoir  on  the  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds  by  means  of  the  sulphite  of  soda.  The  experiments,  which 
are  yery  numerous  and  varied,  were  made  in  the  large  hospital  in 
Venice,  and  the  details  of  many  of  them  wert  conducted  on  the  sug- 
gestions of  Dr.  PoUi.  These  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose 
m  fiTnling  a  substitute  that  would  advantageously  replace  the  carbolic 
acid  used  by  Mr.  Lister  in  his  antiseptic  method  of  treating  wounds. 

Dr.  de  Pietra  Santa  long  since  identified  himself  with  the  ferment 
theory  of  diseases  and  their  treatment  by  means  of  the  sulphites,  and 
on  all  occasions  he  has  zealously  seconded  the  labors  of  E^.  Polli,  of 
Milan.  In  1872  an  article  appeared  in  U  Union  Medicale^  which  was 
republished,  subsequently,  as  a  brochure,  with  the  title:  *^ Des  Mala- 
dies par  Ferment  M(yrbifique  et  de  leur  Traitement  par  les  SiUJUes  Alca- 
tins  et  Terreux.  Paihogenie  et  ThSrapeuMque:  Travaux  du  Docteur  O. 
PcUij  de  MHan.  Analyse  et  Notes  du  Docteur  Prosper  de  Pietra  Santa, 
Paris,  BaOliere  et  Fils,  1873." 

The  present  article  is  in  part  a  resume  of  his  former  pubHcation, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  medical  use  of  the  sulphites,  and  it  gives, 
besides,  the  results  of  very  numerous  experiments  lately  made  with  the 
alkaline  sulphites  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases.  Their  employ- 
ment as  external  remedies  is  not  entirely  new,  although  we  have  never 
seen  their  advantages  so  clearly  set  f orui  as  they  are  in  the  present 
article.  The  powerful  action  of  the  add,  in  concentrated  form,  or  in 
the  form  of  gas,  on  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  was  the 
great  obstacle  to  its  use  as  an  internal  remedy,  and  it  was  to  obviate 
this  objection  that  Polli  sought  to  combine  it  with  other  substances, 
as  bases,  so  as  to  permit  its  internal  use  without  destroying  its  valuable 
properties.  Pom  says:  ''  After  many  experiments  I  have  solved  the 
great  difficulty,  by  combining  the  acid  with  alkaline  bases  in  the  form 
of  sulphites  of  potash,  soda,  magnesia  and  lime."  (Apud  Pietra 
Santa,  ut  Supra,  p.  9.) 

Still  the  addum  sulphurasum  (S  0^)  has  long  been  in  use  as  an 
external  application.  "  A  strong  solution  of  the  acid  may  be  diluted 
with  about  an  equal  bulk  of  glycerine  or  some  other  liquid. "  (Es- 
sentials of  Materia  Medica,  by  A  B.  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.RS.;  New 
York,  Wood  &  Co.,  1865.)  Both  the  sodce  sulphis  and  the  sodae  hy- 
postdphis  have  been  used  more  or  less  extensively  in  lotions  and  other 
external  applications  by  EngUsh  surgeons,  and  they  have  also  been 
employed  to  some  extent  in  this  country.  (Yide  Garrod,  ut  supra,  p. 
135.)     In  the  present  article  the  writer  says: 

"  The  sulphite  of  soda  effloresces  readily,  when  exposed  to  the  air; 
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it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  well  adapted  for  solutions,  lotions 
and  fomentations.  It  has  been  extensively  used  in  hospital  practice, 
and  wounds  and  varicose  ulcers  which  had  resisted  every  other  mode 
of  treatment  before  employed  were  speedily  changed  and  improved 
so  much  that  the  patients  were  always  prompt  in  attendance  when 
their  wounds  were  to  be  dressed. 

"  Solutions  of  the  sulphites  are  successfully  employed. 

<<  Isi  In  dressings  for  bums,  wounds  and^inju^es^  whenever  there 
is  any  puriform  exudation. 

"2d.  In fifai^les,  whenever  there  is  false  membrane  present  on  the 
buccal  or  pharyngeal  mucous  surface,  or  around  the  tonsils. 

"  8d.  As  a  lotion  for  the  skin  in  eczematous  and  erythematous  af- 
fections, and  in  redness  of  the  &ce,  and  also  in  the  lying-in  room. 

"  4th.  As  an  injection  in  fluor  albus,  in  dvsmenorrhea,  and  in 
eruptions  on  the  genitaA>rgans  presenting  the  characteristics  of  acne." 

"  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  patient  investigations  are : 

"  1st.  That  many  diseases — ^the  so-caRed  catalytic — originate  prima- 
rily in  a  fermentation  of  the  principles  of  the  blood. 

"2d.  Sulphurous  acid  has  the  property  of  preventing  and  arresting 
the  fermentation  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

"  3d.  The  antifermentative  properties  of  sulphurous  add  are  found 
in  their  most  useftd  form  in  the  alkaline  and  earthy  sulphites,  which 
are  well  borne  by  the  system. 

"  4th.  To  render  the  presence  of  the  sulphites  still  more  durable  in 
the  system,  and  to  retard  their  conversion  into  sulphates,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  substitute  for  the  sulphites  the  hyposulphites  of  the  same 
base. 

"  5th.  The  diseases  in  which  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  sulphites 
have  been  determined  are,  affections  that  are  characterized  by  a  path- 
ological ferment  of  some  kind,  malarial  fevers,  puerperal  fevers,  af- 
fections arising  from  the  absorption  of  purulent  matter,  diphtheria, 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  during  the  period  of  softening,  and  during  the 
breaking  down  of  the  tubercles,  solution  of  continuity  accompanied 
with  acrid  secretions,  and  severe  wounds  and  varicose  ulcers. 

"  We  a^ain,  as  after  the  discovery  of  these  agents,  extend  to  all 
our  confreres,  per  urbem  et  orbeniy  along  with  professor  Polli,  an  ear- 
nest appeal  to  make  further  experiments,  to  continue  clinical  obser- 
vation, subject  to  the  strictest  rules  of  generalization  and  scientific 
exactness." 

There  are  many  other  exceedingly  interesting  topics  treated  in  this 
article  which  want  of  space  will  not  allow  us  to  notice.  The  theory 
of  fermentation,  on  which  all  the  author's  conclusions  depend,  must 
be  interpreted  by  the  reader  in  accordance  with  his  preconceived 
ideas. 

Note.  The  anthor  gives  the  following  formnlee  and  adds:  After  many  trials  we 
have  adopted  the  fozmnlse  which  appeared  in  the  Anndles  de  CMmie  de  Milan,  No- 
vember, 1876. 

No.  1.  Take  SodcB  snlphis 1  part 

Distilled  elder  water 12  parts. 

Alcohol,  camphorated. 2     ** 

Mix. 

No.  2.  Sodse  snlphis 1  part. 

Distilled  rose  water 12  parts. 

Glycerine 3     " 

Mix. 
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The  Public  Health. 
MortatUy  per  1,000  inhabUarUs,  annually^  from  all  causes  and  certain  special  causes. 


POPULATION  Ain)  REGISTRATION 
AT  MOST  BECEKT  ESTIMATES 
AND  DATES. 


New  Talk,  1,066,350-^  vka.  end'g  Not.  85. 
^ikddpfaSa,  885,500-^  wka.  endV  Dec.  2. . 
BRMklyn,  506,000—5  wks.  end>  Deo.  2.. . . 
St  Louis,  498,000-3  wkg.  end'e  Deo.  2 . . . . 

Cfaieago,  420,000—2  wkfl.  end'g  Deo.  8. 

Ufeimore,  350,000-5  wks.  end'ir  Deo.  2... . 

Boston,  352,000-4  wka,  eod'^Deo.  2. 

CliieiniiatL  965,000-^  weeks  end'g  Deo.  2.. 

Ssa  Fnmeiaoo,  275,000— month  of  Oct 

Sew  Orieans,  810,000— month  of  Nor 

Washington,  160,000 

Httsboigh,  148,000-5  wks.  end'g  Deo.  2.. . 

Newark,  126,000 

Proridenoe,  101,500— month  of  Not 

IGlwwikee,  100,781— month  of  Not 

Sochestor,  70,000-month  of  Not . . 

ItiehmoDd,  72,500-5  wks.  end'g  Dec.  2. . . . 

JTew  HBTen,  60,000 

Owrieston,  57.000-4  wks.  end'g  Not.  11.. . 

Toledo,  50,000-month  of  Not.:. 

MohUe,  40,000— month  of  Oct 

Dajton.  36,000— month  ofNoT 

HsshTiOe,  27,000— month  of  Not. 

Wheeling.  88,000—2  months  end'g  Not.  30. 

BbHUo,  170,000— month  of  Not 

KnoxTiOe,  13,000— month  of  Not 

Pstaraon,  39,000— month  of  Not 

PiBteiibuig,  20,000— 4  wks.  end'g  Not.  25 . . 

Luving,  8,400 

Bflfansv  8,000— month  of  Not 

Bmin,  90,000— month  of  Not 

Hudson  Co..  N.  J.,  170,859—2  m.  end'g  Not. 

Tookers,  17,500— month  of  Not 

Xemphis,  45,000— month  of  Not 
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OoTespondeiiti  under  this  head  are  ear- 
isstly  requested  to  send  their  reports 
pna]rtiyi  and  latest  estimated  population. 


Foreig;n  Health  Statistics.  ~ 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
during  two  weeks  ending  November 
4th,  11,900  births  and  6,476  deaths 
were  registered  in  London  and  twen- 
ty other  large  towns,  and  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  was  5,422. 
The  mortality  from  all  causes  was  per 
1,000— in  London,  20;  Edinburgh,  14.50; 
Glasgow,  21;  Dublin,  19.50;  Ports- 
mouth, 18;  Korwich,  22.50;  Wolver- 
hampton, 22.50;  Sunderland,  18;  Shef- 
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field,  26.50;  Birmingham,  20;  Bristol, 
18.50;  Liverpool,  22.50;  Salford,  35.50; 
Oldham,  29;  Bradford,  23;  Leeds,  23; 
Hull,  19. 50;  Newcastle  -  upon  -  Tyne, 
21.50;  Leicester,  21;  Manchester,  23.50; 
Nottingham,  21.50.  Other  foreign  cities 
at  most  recent  dates  per  1,000;  Paris, 
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24;  Borne,  19;  Vienna,  22;  Brussels,  22; 
Berlin,  26;  Hftmborg,  23;  Oalontta,  24; 
Bombay,  26;  Madras,  35;  Amsterdam, 
22;  Bofeterdam,  29;  The  Hagae,  22; 
Ohristiana,  16;Breslaa,  24;  Bnda-Pesth, 
34;  Turin,  18;  Alexandria,  46;  Copen- 
hagen, 18;  Monich,  36;  Naples,  20. 

Bermada.~-Begistrar-(}eneral's  kn- 
nnal  Beport,  1876.— Population:  5,038 
whites;  8,264  colored.  Births:  139 
white;  334  colored.  Annual  ratio  per 
1000:  27.59  whites;  40.41  colored.  Mar- 
riages:  107.  Deaths:  129  whites;  204 
colored;  ratios  per  1000:  20.64  whites; 
24.69  colored.  Of  the  total  number  24 
were  of  zymotic  diseases,  and  39  con- 
sumption. 19  deaths  occurred  among 
the  troops,  a  proportion  of  8  per  1,000 ; 
and  the  number  of  sick  among  them 
averaged  for  the  year  33. 4.  Meteorology: 
Bainfall,  the  greatest  of  twelve  registered 
stations,  48.74  inches;  smallest,  26.64. 
Temperature,  from  registers  kept  by  the 
Army  Medical  Department  at  Prospect 
Hill,  151  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
highest  in  August,  94^8;  lowest  in 
March,  35^2.  Mean  for  the  year  at  9 
A.  M.  72^43;  at  3  P.  M.  74032.  The 
report  throughout  bears  evidences  of 
great  painstaking  and  accuracy. 

Brooklyn's  recent  calamity,  by  the 
burning  of  her  most  fashionable  theatre 
and  the  destruction  of  292  lives  on  Tues- 
day night,  December  5th,  in  drfauU  (fa 
firepoiiee,  is  one  ftf  the  most  impressive 
lessons  of  criminal  moricLliiy  of  modem 
times.  The  detail  of  all  the  fatal  cir- 
cumstances of  this  calamity  have  been 
universally  given  by  the  press  and  the 
pulpit;  both  are  apparently  at  their 
wit's  end  to  find  parallel  disasters,  and 
they  emulate  one  another  in  recalling 
to  memory  other  approximate  horrors 
due  to  the  same  criminal  disregard  of  hu- 
man Uf e,  displaying  them  before  the  pub- 
lic gaze  as  a  warning  for  the  future. 
But  we  fear  that  like  the  numerous 
calamities  which  have  preceded  it,  dif- 
fering only  in  degree,  the  impression  will 
be  only  ephemeral  In  the  absence  of* 
laws  for  the  protection  of  human  life. 


the  extensive  publication  of  that  which 
everybody  knew  before,  that  in  the  erec- 
tion of  such  buildings  the  safety  of  life 
receives  little  or  no  consideration  what- 
ever; that  the  civil  authorities  habitually 
neglect  to  impose  any  obligations  com- 
mennurate  to  the  dangers  incurred  or  to 
impose  any  adequate  punishment  for 
their  neglect — ^no^articular  reason  will 
be  made  to  appear  why  such  a  catastro- 
phe is  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 
The  investigations  are  not  likely  to  find 
anybody  in  particular  to  blame.  And, 
in  particular,  why  should  the  civil  or 
State  authorities  impose  any  restrictions 
on  the  owner,  builders  or  lessees  of  thea- 
tres or  other  structures  in  the  interest  of 
private  enterprise  or  pleasure,  when  they 
habitually  neglect  means  for  the  preser- 
vation of  human  life  throughout  the  State 
and  nation  ?  Of  the  500,000  deaths  which 
now  annually  occur  in  the  United  States, 
upwards  of  one-fifth  are  due  to  preventa- 
ble causes,  no  less  criminal  in  their  re- 
lations, than  were  those  which  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  thd  292  lives  by  the 
burning  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre.  25,- 
000  persons  are  killed  annually  by  ty- 
phoid fever,  with  causes  as  easy  of  recog- 
nition and  as  preventable  as  inflammable 
curtains  and  paper  ceilings.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  there  were  over 
2,000  deaths  last  year  from  typhoid  fever; 
and  the  victims  of  school-house  crowd- 
ing, tenement-house  smothering  and  li- 
quor poisoning  may  be  estimated  by  thou- 
sands. And  yet,  against  these  no  less 
criminal — ^because  perennial — causes  of 
death,  the  pulpit  is  compeiratively  silent, 
and  the  press  passes  them  by  as  condi- 
tions too  common  for  particular  notice. 
We  would  be  the  last  to  plead  any  extenu- 
ation of  the  Brooklyn  crime,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  arousing  public  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  enactments  as  will  show 
just  appreciation  of  preventable  mortality 
in  all  its  phases.  Iron  curtains  for  stage 
scenery,  and  asbestos  painting  for  all 
woodwork  exposed  to  the  flicker  of  g/s- 
jets,  and  a  fire-polipe  with  the  necessary 
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Appnrtenaiioes  for  all  theatres  and  assem- 
bly halls,  would  be  a  good  beginning, 
•nd  one  which  should  not  inyolve  mnch 
dday. 

Service  Pipes  and  Water  Distri- 
bution in  Oity  Houses  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Mr.  James  G.  Bayles, 
St  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Public 
Health  Association  on  the  14th  ult,  in 
which  he  considered  the  materials  for 
serrice  pipes,  piping,  and  distribution 
of  water;  protection  of  service  pipes 
from  ftost;  precautions  to  be  observed 
to  guard  against  unhealthfal  conditions 
resalting  from  an  interrupted  water  ser- 
vice, and  disposal  of  the  waste  of  water, 
and  OTerflowB.  He  described  the  vari- 
ous pipes  known  in  the  trade,  and  con- 
sidered the  dangers  of  metallic  poi- 
soning from  lead,  black  and  galvanized 
tfon,  tin-lined  lead,  tin-lined  iron,  glass- 
lined  iron,  enameled  and  composite 
pipes,  chemically  and  practically,  and 
the  conditions  of  workmanship.  He 
urged  the  practical  advantages  of  giving 
all  branches  from  vertical  lines  of  service 
pipe,  if  of  lead  or  other  soft  metal,  a 
eontinuous  support,  and  showed  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  arrangement,  by 
means  of  illustrations  drawn  from  his 
observations  and  experiences. 

The  problem  of  protecting  pipes  from 
frost  was  more  frilly  considered,  and 
many  valuable  suggestions  were  given 
wbi<^  showed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
phmibing.  A  method  of  protecting 
the  buried  section  of  pipe  between  the 
main  -  and  the  foundation  wall — which 
was  made  clear  by  black-board  illus- 
trations— was  useful  in  aiSbrding  security 
at  the  point  where  freezing  usually  entails 
most  trouble  and  expense.  Instead  of 
being  carried  straight  in  on  a  level  with 
tiM  tap,  the  pipe  should  be  extended  per- 
pendiculariy  down  below  the  lowest 
depth  to  where  frost  ia  likely  to  pen- 
eliate  the  soil,  and  the  vertical  sec- 
tion,  including  the  tap,  boxed  and 
pa^ed  with  some  non-conducting  ma- 
terial   Yarioua  methods  for  protecting 


pipes  inside  the  foundation  walls  |and 
throughout  houses  were  described,  and 
the  hygienic  importance  of  safegoards 
against  an  intermption  of  the  water  ser- 
vice was  forcibly  dwelt  upon,  followed 
by  some  practioal  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  seal  a  house  against 
sewer  gas  during  a  season  of  interrupted 
water  service. 

With  regard  to  safe  wastes  and  over- 
flow wastes,  he  recommended  that  they 
should  be  made  a  separate  system  from 
the  waste  and  soil-pipe  system,  and 
should  not  have  direct  communication 
with  the  sewer,  discharge  into  the  soil 
pipe,  nor  into  any  branch  waste  trap. 
The  safe  and  overflow  wastes  should  be 
run  into  one  waste  pipe  of  suitable  siiSy 
emptying  into  a  tank  or  sink  in  the  cellar. 

There  would  thus  be  no  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  sewer  and  the  inside  ot 
the  house  which  could  not  be  closed  in 
case  of  necessity. 

The  conclusion  of  the  paper  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  subject,  in  which  Professor  Chandler, 
Brs.  Janes  and  Bell,  Mr.  Partridge  and 
others  took  part 

The  Fire  on  the  Hearth.— To  the 
Editor  of  Thx  Sanitabzan  :  I  have  in 
my  office  one  of  those  *<Open  Stove 
Ventilating  Oompany's  "  stoves,  adver- 
tised in  Thb  Sahttabian,  and  find  it  to 
be  all  the  company  claim  for  it — "  com- 
bining the  advantages  bf  an  open  grate 
and  stove." 

There  is  no  doubt  the  air  heated  by 
these  open  ventilating  stoves  is  health- 
ier than  the  overheated  dry  air  by  other 
contrivances  which  admit  of  no  means 
of  ventilation;  and  consequently  I  be- 
lieve the  open  ventilating  stove  will,  and 
ought  to  come  into  general  use  as  a 
public  benefit.    Yours  truly, 

B.  Hbssb,  liLD. 
BroMyn,  H,  T.,  Nov,  26, 1876. 

Student^s  Lamps  have  long  been 
known  to  possess  superior  advantages 
to  gas,  on  account  of  the  steadiness  and 
whiteness  of  the  light  As  ordinarily 
made  hitherto,   however,  it  has  been 
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nnsafe  to  handle  them  on  account  of 
the  oscillation  of  the  oil  through  the 
overflow  tube.  We  are  gratified  to  learn 
that  this  difficulty  has  recently  been 
overcome  by  BCr.  J.  G.  Knapp,  28 
Frankfort  Street,  New  York,  from  whom 
Student's  Lamps,  as  thus  improved, 
may  be  obtained. 

Improved  Garbage  Boxes  and 
Sink  Traps.— An  ash  and  garbage 
vault  has  been  designed  by  the  Ash  and 
Gkurbage  €k>mpany,  of  this  city,  to  re- 
ceive garbage  aod  refuse  matter  from 
all  classes  of  buildings.  The  receptacles 
are  made  of  galvanised  iron,  holding 
half  a  barrel  or  more  each,  placed  in  a 
chamber  built  in  the  sidewalk,  near  the 
curbstone  and  below  the  flagging,  cov. 
ered  and  secured  with  iron  doors  and 
chains.  It  is  claimed  that  this  device 
will  prove  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  city  has  hitherto 
been  pretty  constantly  staying,  namely: 
First,  the  stationary  garbage  box,  which, 
if  of  metal,  as  it  never  is,  is  never 
emptied,  and  keeps  its  unsightly  and 
fermenting  contents  in  the  open  air,  or, 
if  of  wood,  becomes  itself  soaked  with 
the  drainlngs  of  the  filthy  mass;  and 
second,  the  removable  garbage  box, 
which  pretty  generally  stands  full  or  is 
upset  into  the  street.  In  the  vault,  it  is 
claimed,  decomposition  will  be  retarded 
while  the  garbage  gatherer  delays  his 
coming.  Modelvof  the  vault  and  of  a 
new  sewer  gas  trap  and  tank  can  be 
seen  in  working  order  at  No.  985  Eighth 
Avenue. 


pttraptttre. 


Transactions  of  the  Texas  Medical 
Association: — Seventh  and  Eighth 
Annual  Sessions,  1875  and  1876,  pp. 
223,  and  pp.  212. 

Few  Medical  Societies  of  the  same  age 
can  show  better  evidence  of  progressive 
work  than  the  two  volumes  before  us. — 
*»  On  the  15th  day  of  June,  1869,"  we  are 
informed,  *  there  assembled  the  represent- 
atives of  twenty  counties,  to  confer  as  to 
the  propriety  of  organising  a  State  Med- 


ical Association  in  Texas."  From  that 
meeting  has  grown  a  State  Association 
which  now  numbers  one  hundred  and 
eighty  members,  and  twenty  county  and 
city  Medical  Associations. 

Following  the  annual  address  of  the 
President,  A.  J.  Glopton,  M.D.,  on  the 
importance  of  Society  organization  in 
general,  the  volume  for  1876  contains: 

Beporton  the  Science  and  Progress  of 
Medicine,  D.  B.  Wallace,  M.D.;  Clima- 
tology and  Epidemics,  John  H.  Pope,  M. 
D. ;  Epidemics  in  Denison,  Calvert  and 
Columbus,  B.  H.  Harrison,  M.D.;Malari- 
al  Hffimatnria,  T.  J.  Heard,  M.  D. ;  Mala- 
rial Hamaturiai  E.  P.  M.  Johnson,  M.D. ;. 
Tetanus  treated  with  Chloral  Hydrate, 
O.  H.  Seeds,  M.D. ;  Hydrophobia,  W.  J. 
Burt,  M.  D. ;  Trichiniasis,  B.  C.  Hadra, 
M.D.;  Psychological  Medicine,  J.  H. 
Sears,  M.  D;  Psychological  Medicine, 
J.  J.  Burroughs,  M.  D. ;  Beport  on  Sur- 
gery, Thos.  D.  Wooten,  M.  D. ;  Esmarch's 
Bloodless  Operation,  M.  A.  Taylor,  M. 
D. ;  Surgery:  Cases  Beported,  J.  Cum. 
mings,  M.D.;  Surgery:  Cases  Beported, 
W  .  H.  Park,  M.  D. ;  Skin- Grafting,  etc, 
C.  W.  Trueheart,  M.  D.;  Carcinoma,  and 
Stricture  of  theBectum,  H.  Byan,  M.D.  ^ 
Lithotomy:  ^Beport  of  Cases,  G.  Dowell, 
M.  D. ;  Lithotomy:  Operation,  etc.,  H. 
Byan,  M.D. ;  Hernia,  G.  Dowell,  M.D. ;  A 
New  Obstetric  Forceps,  C.  W.  Trueheart, 
M.D.;  Gossypium  Herabaceum,  O.  H» 
Seeds,  M.  D. ;  and  State  Board  of  Health,. 
B.  EL  Harrison,  M.  D. ;  In  3iemoriaim,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Baden  Thboop. 

The  volume  for  1876,  after  the  min- 
utes, opens  with  a  sterling  address  by 
the  President,  Dr.  H.  W.  Brown,  thor- 
oughly catholic  in  scope,  in  regard  to  the 
mutual  duties  of  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  of  their  special  duty  to 
the  State.  **  To  secure  interest  and  co- 
operation of  the  people  in  any  measure, 
even  for  their  own  protection,  ail  schools 
must  unite,  every  sect  be  represented 
in  unbroken  front.  No  ethical  quib- 
bles or  therapeutic  disputations  must 
be  allowed  to  distract  the  attentions,  or 
confuse  the  purpose  of  appeaL    Ethics 
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hang  the  piononnced  relations  which 
ebonld  exist  among  men,  in  commnnityi 
may  certainly  be  modified  for  the  ac- 
compUahment  of  so  great  a  purpose. . . 
I  betieye  it  beyond  qnestion,  that  prac- 
ticing physicians,  the  rank  and  file,  the 
trae  and  tried  custodians  of  public  health 
and  professional  morals,  are  the  only  re- 
liable arbiters  in  this  matter.  And  the 
only  way  to  secure  this  arbitration  is  to 
unite  the  whole  profession  (as  the  peo- 
ple understand  it),  laying  aside  all  ethi- 
cal and  therapeutical  differences,  and,  as 
one  man,  petition,  importune,  and  wres- 
tle, if  need  be,  with  our  Legislatures,  un- 
til they  incorporate  the  County  Societies, 
giving  them  power,  of  course,  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  their  members, 
after  organization,  and  making  a  certifi- 
cate of  membership  in  one  of  said  Socie- 
ites  the  only  legal  evidence  of  qualifica- 
tion— and  a  penal  offense  to'practice  with- 
out such  certificate  of  membership  and 
good  standing.  .  . .  Only  by  some  such 
measures  can  the  profession  accomplish 
its  constant  wish,  discharge  a  plain  duty, 
determine  who  may  practice  medicine, 
regulate^the  sale  of  patent  medicines, 
the  oomxxiunding  and  dispensing  drugs, 
secure  wholesome  legislation  as  to  quar- 
antine, police  and  public  health,  and 
strangle  the  hydra-headed  monster, 
quackery,  ere  OTir  borders  are  defiled." 

Following  the  President's  address,  the 
contributions  are: 

The  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  by  Rich- 
ard Bibb,  M.D.,  a  Prize  Essay;  Report 
on  the  Science  and  Progress  of  Medicine, 
John  H.  Pope,  M.D.;  Gynaecology, 
Thomas  D.  Wooten,  M.D.;  Anatomical 
and  Physiological  Differences  between 
the  White  and  Negro  Races— the  Modi- 
fication of  their  respective  Diseases  and 
difference  in  treatment,  W.  J.  Burt, 
M.D.;  Climatology  and  Epidemics,  J.  R. 
Taylor,  M.D.,  and  J.  T.  NorriF,  M.D.; 
Indigenous  Medical  Resources,  A.  R. 
Eilpatrick,  M.D.,  and  cases  of  practical 
importance  on  various  subjects  by  others, 
all  going  to  show  an  Association  alive  to 
a  common  interest  in  professional  ad- 


vancement In  Memoriam,  Professor 
Jas.  M.  Gallaway.  The  papers  on 
Climatology  and  Epidemics,  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  the  Eucalyptus  Globulus, 
are  worthy  of  special  mention  for  their 
sanitary  ai>pect8,  as  showing  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  necessity  of  legislation 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health. 

In  Texas,  as  in  New  York,  there  are, 
unfortunately,  to  be  found  many  persons 
influential  with  legislative  bodies,  who, 
while  incapable  of  devising  any  means 
themselves  for  the  promotion  of  State 
medicine,  like  the  dog  in  the  mauger, 
are  ever  bent  on  doing  all  they  can  to 
prevent  others  from  doing  anything. 
But  the  world  moves,  notwithstanding, 
and  State  medicine  with  it.  People  are 
everywhere  learning  more  and  more  to 
regard  preventable  mortality  as  criminal 
mortality.  And  the  physicians  of  Texas, 
as  of  other  States  which  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  securing  State  Boards  of 
Health,  do  well,  by  their  patience  and 
persistence,  in  continuing  to  exert  them- 
selves for  the  enlightenment  of  the  pub- 
lic by  their  frequent  publications  of  the 
common  sources  of  diseases  and  poverty 
— for  all  sickly  communities  are  poor 
communities— and  in  thus  doing,  they 
do  most  to  ftdfill  their  mission  to  the 
communities  among  whom  they  dweU, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  inter* 
ests  of  mankind  everywhere. 

TransactloiiB  of  the  Tennessee  Hed- 
ical  Society,  42d  Annual  Session, 
April,  1875.    pp.  153. 

The  most  important  record  in  the 
minutes  is]  an  elaborate  report  of  a 
committee  on  axhendments  to  the  So- 
ciety's Constitution,  resulting  in  a  re- 
commendation to  adopt  that  of  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania  —  than 
which  it  could  scarcely  do  a  better  thing. 
The  subject  was  laid  over  until  the  next 
annual  session — the  transactions  of 
which  session  we  have  not  yet  received, 
but  from  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  NashviUe  Journal^  we  are  glad  to 
learn  of  its  adoption.  The  papers  and 
reports  in  the  volume  before  us  are : 
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Axmnal  Address  by  (he  President,  Jas. 
B.     Mnrfree,    M.D.;    State   Board   of 
Health,  E.  M..Wight»  M.D.;  Hoar  Glass 
Contraction    of    the   Uterus,    Thomas 
Menes,  M.D. ;  Oholera  as  it  appeared  in 
Tennessee  in  1873,   J.  H.  Vandeman, 
11 D. ;  Dipsomania,  Swan  M.  Bnmett, 
11 D. ;  Use  of  Obstetric  Forceps,  Thomas 
Lipscomb,  11 D.;  Catarrhal  Feyer  and 
Capillary  Bronchitis,   F.  E.  Bailey,  M. 
D. ;  Taberoulosis,   Thomas  L.  Ifaddin, 
M.D.;    Electricity,    J.    Saudek,  HD.; 
Incised  Wound  of  the  Abdomen  punc- 
turing the   Descending  Colon,    S.  M. 
Thompson,  IID.;  Esmarch's  Bloodless 
Method  of  Operating,  Van  S.  Lindsley, 
11 D.;   Suppurative    Otitis  Media,    A. 
Blitz,  M.D. ;  Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Surgery  and  EncyclopsBdia  of  Sur- 
gical Science,  Pftul  F.  Eve,  M.D.    The 
mere  enumeration  is  sufficiently  sugges- 
tiye  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  con- 
tributions.   In  a  sanitary  point  of  yiew 
the  report  on  a  proposed  State  Board  of 
Health  is  of  special  interest,  although 
the  effort  was  unsuccessful.    It  consists 
of  a  brief  rehearsal  of  the  labors  of  a 
special  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Wight 
was  chairman,  in  drawing  up  and  hav- 
ing submitted  to  the  Legislatare  such  a 
measure,  and  of  its  rejection   **cn  the 
grounds  of  eoonomy  " — on  the  report  of 
a   legislative   committee  which    *'was 
composed   largely   of  medical  men "  ! 
The  reporter  confesses  to  having  <*relied 
too  much  upon  common  sense  and  the 
value  of  the  measure,"  and  regrets  that 
the  bill  was  not«"  persistently  lobbied." 
A  continuance  of  the  work  is  hopefully 
recommended. 


Annual  Beport  of  the  HCauagers  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  for  1875. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  dur- 
ing the  year  was  432;  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  1874,  there  remained  572. 
Whole  number  treated  during  the  year, 
1,004.  Of  this  number,  there  were  dis- 
charged, recovered,  132  ;  improved,  37 ; 
unimproved,  134 ;  not  insane,  5  ;  died 
61.    Bemained  in  the  Asylum,  Kov.  30, 


1S75,  635.  Daily  average  under  treat- 
ment, 595,  which  number  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  five  years  since  the  institu- 
tion was  fiist  opened  in  1843. 

Of  the  probable  exciting  causes  of  in- 
sanity in  those  admitted  during  the 
year,  there  were  attributed  to:  111 
health,  212  ;  intemperance  and  vice,  49  ; 
puerperal,  21 ;  masturbation,  19  ;  paresis, 
17  ;  and  to  other  specified  causes  from  8 
tol. 

Of  occupations  there  were,  of  house- 
keepers, 115  ;  farmers  and  laborers,  88  ; 
house  work,  60  ;  workers  in  wood,  17 ; 
no  occupation,  13 ;  students  and  derks, 
of  each,  12  ;  workers  in  leather,  9  ; 
workers  in  iron,  8  ;  saloon-keepers,  7  ; 
fiiotory  operatives,  merchants  and  teach- 
ers, of  each,  6 — of  others  from  5  to  1. 

Of  the  systematic  pathological  inves- 
tigations which  first  became  a  distin- 
uishing  feature  of  this  Institution,  the 
managers  express  themselves  with  great 
satis&otion.  The  Work  has  been  prose- 
cuted with  commendable  zeal ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  similar  institu- 
tions in  both  Europe  and  this  country 
are  following  the  example.  The  Insti- 
tution is  in  a  flourishing  condition  in 
all  respects,  eminently  creditable  to  its 
managers  and  officers,  and  an  honor  to 
the  State. 


Smithsonian  Oontributions  to 
Xnowled^.      Tables,   Distribution 
and  Variations  of  the  Atmospheric 
Temperature  in  the    United  States 
and  some  Adjacent  Parts  of  America! 
Collected  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  discussed  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Joseph   Hxnbt,    Secretary. 
4to.  with  charts  and  illustrations,  pp. 
344.    By  Charles  A.  Schott,  Assistant 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Member  of  N»t 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia 
etc.   Washington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian 
Institution,  1876. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications 
comprehending  a  substantial  record  of 
all  reliable  meteorological  observations 
that  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  since  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country,  both  previous  to  and  since 
this  duty  was  transferred  to  the  Signal 
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Serrice  of  the  U.  8.  Army  in  1874.   The 
jmaent  Tolnme  gives  tables  of  mean 
dailj  temperature  for  each  month,  sea- 
son and  year,   with  isothermal  charts, 
graphical  representations  and  explana- 
tioDB;  dedaetions  from  the  charts  of  the 
diatribniion  of  the  mean  annual  temper- 
ature and  of  the  distribution  of  the  tem- 
perature  daring  the  winter  and  summer 
seasons,  daily  fluctuations  of  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  with  analyses  and 
variabilitry  hourly;  results  for  dates  and 
mean  annual  yalues,  and  range  in  con- 
nection with  geographical  distribution 
ofatatioDs,  etc.,  etc. — of  great  yalue  to 
ereiy  student  of  meteorology. 

Idling  too  Fast;  or,  the  Ckmfesaions  of 
aBank(ificer.  By  William  T.  Adams, 
(Oliyer  Optic).  Author  of  Indoors  aud 
Out,  the  Way  of  the  World,  etc.,  etc. 
Illustrated,  Handsome  Cloth  12mo. 
pp.  361.  Boston:  Lee  and  Shepard. 
iiew  York:  Charles  T.  Dillingham. 

This  is  an  interesting  story  of  a  bank 
officer^,  illustrating  the  too  common  prao- 
oee  of  living  too  fast,  and  portraying  the 
onhappy  result  in  crime  and  escape  Arom 
deserved  pomshment — except  by  an  up- 
bniding  conscience — in  contrast  with 
a  contemporary  and  upright  character, 
vho  represents  the  true  standard  of 
bnainess  life.  The  story  is  well  told, 
and  contains  practical  lessons  in  human 
nature,  which  commend  it  as  an  enter- 
taining and  useftd  book. 

Yonjojg  America  Abroad.  By  Oliver 
Optio — Tine  and  Olive.  16mo.  pp.  412. 
Boston:  Lee  A  Shepard. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  second 
aezies  of"  Young  America  Abroad,"  con- 
taming  the  cruise  of  the  Academy  Squad- 
ron during  the  eruise  along  the  shores  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  trayels  of 
the  students  in  the  peninsula.  A  book 
ftiU  of  sight-seeing  and  eventful  episodes, 
with  just  enough  of  romance  to  fix  in 
the  mind  the  scenes  passed  over,  and  ab- 
sorb the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Hoots  with  John  Darby.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Thinkers  and  Thinking," 
''  Odd  Hours  of  a  Physician,''  etc.,  etc. 
16mo.  pp.  250.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
lipptnoott  A  Co. 

To  thoRe  who  have  read  ''Thinkers 


and  Thinking''  and  the  "  Odd  Hours  of 
a  Physician,''  it  is  only  necessary  to  an- 
nounce this  book;  they  will  be  sure  to 
get  it;  for  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
fallen  in  with  the  philosophical  train  of 
thought  which  characterises  the  author, 
they  cannot  have  failed  to  profit  by  his 
sententiousness,  impressing  a  volume  of 
thought  on  a  page  of  type.  But  they  will 
be  interested  to  know — as  those  who 
have  not  read  "  John  Darby's"  previous 
reflections  will — that  this  little  work,  so 
full  of  thought,  chiefly  consits  of  reflec- 
tions on  a  subject  of  universal  interest; 
the  philosophy  of  love,  «which  is  shown 
to  be  a  bitter-sweet—a  something  which, 
of  all  the  associations  of  earth,  com- 
prises the -most  or  contains  the  least. 
Home,  with  all  its  endearing  and  unen- 
dearing  qualities,  is  shown  in  its  true  re- 
lations to  love,  wife. — And  a  short  chap- 
ter on  Noosea  will  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  matrimonially  inclined  reader 
especially,  nor  fail  to  satisfy  him  in  its 
context,  that  it  is  not  best  for  boys  to  run 
down  hill  with  shut  eyes,  or  for  men  to 
take  lodgings  with  an  executioner. 

The  Toiin^  Trail  Hunters;  or,  The 

Wild  lUder  of  the  Plabia.  The 
veritable  adventures  of  Hal  Hyde 
and  Ned  Brown,  on  their  journey 
aocross  the  great  plains  of  the  South- 
west By  Sahitbl  Woodworth 
CozzBKS.    Illustrated.  16mo.,  pp.  235. 

A  book  of  extraordinary  adventures 

and  hair-breadth   escapes,   containing 

some   instructive  lessons  in  connection 

therewith,  and  of  absorbing  interest  to 

boys. 

Frederich  FroebeL  A.  Biographical 
Sketch.  By  Matilda  H.  Krieffe.  With 
portrait  Price,  in  paper,  25  cents; 
cloth,  50  cents.  New  York:  E.  Stei- 
ger. 

Thousands  of  parents  and  children 

all  over  the  country,  to  whom  Mr.  Stei- 

ger  has  introduced  the  delights  of  the 

Kindergarten  System  of    instruction, 

will  be  glad  to  get  this  sketch  of  the 

author  of  it,  and  learn  of  the  hardships 

which  he  encountered  in  his  childhood 

days  and  how  he  overcame  them;  how 

he  gathered  information  by  the  wav- 
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ride;  how  he  became  a  teacher,  and  en- 
tered into  all  the  feelings  and  pursuits 
of  his  scholars;  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  pnrsaed  his  avocation  and 
surmounted  the  numerous  difficulties 
which  beset  him,  and  his  finally  tri- 
umphant  success  in  the  Kindergarten 
road  to  knowledge.  Oommendable  to 
all  parents  and  teachers  who  would 
make  the  education  of  their  children  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  burden. 

Flazie  Frizzle.  By  Sophie  Mat.  Il- 
lustrated. 16mo.,  pp.  182.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.  New  Tork:  G.  T.  Dil- 
lingham. 

A  very  pretty  story  of  an  impulmye 
little  girl  who  fell  into  thoughtless,  and 
sometimes  dangerous  freaks,  very  try- 
ing to  the  patience  of  a  good  step- 
mother, who  finally  made  her  a  Tery 
lovely  character  by  gentle  treatment. 

The  Reading  Olub  and  Handy 
Speaker.  Selections  in  Prose  and 
Poetry. — Serious,  HxmiorouB,  Pathet- 
ic, Patriotic  and  Dramatic,  for  Bead- 
ings  and  Recitations.  Edited  by 
GxoBGB  M.  Baxeb.  No.  4.  16mo., 
pp.  IQS.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  New 
York:  Charles  T.  Dillingham. 

A  practical  and  useful  book  for  child- 
ren and  youth,  well  described  in  its 
title  page.  The  selections  are  well  chos- 
en and  entertaining. 

TranaactionB  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  July,  1876,  comprehend  reports  and 
discussions  by  Drs.  Thompson,  Harti- 
gan,  Streeter,  Busey,  liacall,  Triplett, 
Murphy,  Johnston  and  others,  on  frac- 
ture of  the  skull ;  congenital  syphilis; 
diseases  of  the  liver;  congenital  hydro- 
ceplialus;  hydro-pneumothorax ;  tabes 
mesenterica  and  pneumonia. 

The  Annual  Begister.— We  are  in 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter OF  Rural  Affairs  for  187Z,  pub- 
lished at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Litthbr 
TuoKBR  &  Son,  and  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress for  the  nominal  sum  of  30  cents. 
It  is  the  oldest  (and  now  the  only)  publi- 


cation of  thej.kind,  and  contains  150 
pages  of  practical  matter,  interesting  to 
every  resident  in  the  country,  illustrated 
with  no  less  than  140  beautiful  engrav- 
ings, almost  all  original  We  notice 
particularly  a  capital  article  on  "  Practi- 
cal Yentilation,''  which  discusses  this 
all-important  topic  in  a  clear  and  at  the 
same  time  scientific  manner,  giving  Mly 
illustrated  descriptions  of  all  the  im- 
proved systems.  Elaborate  almanac 
pages  are  prefixed,  and  a  very  useftd 
feature  is  the  ''Farmer's  Register,'' 
which  gives  the  addresses  of  all  the  re- 
liable dealers  in  everything  a  farmer 
needs  to  buy — ^live  stock  of  all  kinds, 
seeds,  implements,  nursery  stook,  Ao., 
<frc. 

Books  Received.  —Transactions  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Society;  Tenth 
Annual  Report  of  Connecticut  Hospital 
for  the  Insane;  Transactions  of  the  Col- 
orado State  Medical  Society;  Report  on 
the  Registration  of  Prevalent  Diseases, 
F.  W.  Draper,  M.D.;  Transactions  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Vol  XI.,  Part  I.;  Medical  Li- 
braries of  Boston,  J.  R.  Chad  wick,  M.D.; 
Census  of  Rhode  Island,  June,  1, 1675, 
Part  II.;  Water  Supply  and  Drainage 
of  Farm  Houses  and  Buildings  in  their 
Sanitary  Relations,  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer; 
Powers  and  Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health;  Inefficient  Registration  of 
Causes  of  Death;  Compulsory  Registra- 
tion of  Diseases,  J.  McG^rig  or  Maola- 
gan,  M.D.;  Greological  Survey  of  Indiana, 
Reparative  Surgery,  Gordon  Buck,  M.D; 
Report  of  Board  of  Health  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1875. 
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THE  WATER  STJPPLY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Suggestions  fob  a  Permanent  and  Economical  Settlement  of  the 

Question. 

The  Hudson  River 

Aa  an  Available,  XTnlimited  and  UnfalllTig  Boorce. 

Plan  fob  the  Relief  of  the  Citt  before  another  Season. 


To  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Deab  Sm: — ^The  wat^  supply  of  New  York  has  at  last  become  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  public  concern  that  I  feel  justified  in  submitting  to  you, 
or  through  you  to  the  proper  officials,  certain  conclusions  which  1  be- 
lieve indicate  truthfully  the  fallacy  of  the  past  and  the  present  system, 
and  point  to  the  only  practical,  economicsJ,  and  permanent  solution  of 
the  whole  subject,  lliese  views  have  been  arrived  at  from  quite  a 
thorough  knowledge  for  years  of  the  Croton  system,  and  from  the 
devotion  of  considerable  time  and  means  to  the  development  of  the 
plan  here  submitted.  Coming,  as  they  do,  from  a  private  citizen  who 
has  no  iron  pipe,  right  of  way,  or  engineering  abihty  to  sell,  I  trust  they 
will  be  accepted,  as  they  are  presented,  with  the  desire  solely  to  serve 
the  public  good. 

Dtizing  the  excessive  drought  of  1869  and  of  1870, 1  advocated 
the  Hudson  River  (at  the  nearest  point  where  it  was  pure  and  fresh) 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  New  York,  and  at  that  time  ur^ed  upon  the 
officials  of  your  cit^  the  wisdom  of  considering  the  subject,  not  only 
as  providing  security  as^ainst  just  such  a  serious  state  of  things  as  has 
existed  during  the  last  few  months,  but  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
permanence,  when  compared  with  the  expenditures  being  made  and 
contemplated  in  Putnam  County. 

Again,  in  the  emergency  of  1873,  when  the  Board  of  Aldermen  en- 
tered into  an  investigation  to  ascertain  some  source  of  rehef,  I  sub- 
mitted similar  argumente,  with  additional  plans  and  surveys.  These 
were  considered  in  connection  with  the  Salt  Water,  Adirondack,  and 
other  projecte,  and  were  favorably  received  by  the  Board  of  Healthy 
leading  citizens,  insurance  interests,  and  the  press  in  general.  The 
officials  who  should  have  been  the  most  interested  were,  as  usual, 
found  to  be  so  wedded  te  a  continuance  of  the  reservoir  system  at  the 
Croton  head,  that  they  ignored  the  investigation  altogether.  This  led 
to  an  indifference  which  prevented  any  decisive  action.    An  oppor- 
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tune  rainfall,  that  filled  the  Croton  temporarily,  finally  drowned  out 
the  aldermanic  ardor  for  deciding  a  question  so  vital  to  the  interests 
of  a  milHon  of  people,  and  one  that  must  as  certainly  be  met  as  that 
New  York  will  remain  the  metropohs  of  the  continent. 

Aq  examination  will  show  that  if  the  plan  then  proposed  had  been 
adopted,  the  city  would  in  less  than  a  year  have  been  provided,  in 
addition  to  the  Croton,  with  a  daily  supply  cf  fifty  million  gallons  of 
pure,  wholesome  water,  and  at  an  expenditure  but  httle,  if  any,  greater 
than  has  since  been  incurred  in  expedients  that  are,  in  the  judgment  of 
competent  authority,  but  make-shifts.  Thus  would  have  been  averted 
not  only  the  evil  consequences  that  have  attended  the  scarcity  of  supply, 
continuous  for  nearly  six  years  past,  but  the  alarming  water  famine  of 
the  present  season,  which  has  been  more  detrimental  to  business  and 
domestic  interests  than  the  total  cost  of  the  remedy  then  proposed. 

Since  1873  I  have  not  been  an  indifferent  observer  of  the  situation, 
but  by  personal  inspection  of  the  Croton  tributaries  and  sources  in 
times  of  long  drought,  noting  the  gradual  but  steady  diminishing  of 
the  supply,  and  prosecuting  still  farther  the  necessary  engineering  in- 
quiries, I  have  become  strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  New  York 
incurs  a  great  hazard  by  relying  longer  on  her  present  treacherous 
system,  and  that  the  Hudson  River  is  the  only  wise,  cheap,  and  im- 
mediate source  from  which  both  temporary  and  permanent  security 
can  be  derived.  To  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  subject 
in  this  connection,  it  seems  proper  to  consider  it  in  its  different  phases. 
The  Croton  Considered. — It  must  be  assumed  that  New  York 
has  gradually  outgrown  the  Croton  system,  if  we  consider  the  multi- 
tude of  facts  that  have  been  developed  the  past  few  years  in  official 
and  private  reports,  the  persistent  and  almost  constant  complaints 
and  criticisms  in  the  public  press,  and  the  alarming  situation  of  the 
present  season.  These  facts  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  Croton 
has  at  last  proved  a  failure,  not  only  in  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply, but  in  maintaining  its  freedom  from  contaminations  and  impuri- 
ties, and  that,  whatever  provision  may  be  made  in  increased  storage 
capacity  to  meet  the  deficiency,  will  only  add  to  the  latter  evils. 

An  inspection  of  the  entire  Croton  district  this  summer  and  autimin 
has  revealed  a  destitution  of  water  not  at  all  consistent  with  the 
official  estimates  and  promises  of  the  past  few  years,  or  the  bolstering 
up  which  the  system  has  received  from  certain  sources.  While  the 
city  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  territory  and  population,  the 
streams  and  springs  that  form  the  Croton  have  been  as  certainly 
diminishing,  and  to  an  extent  for  five  years  past  that  has  excited  un- 
usual comment.  Springs  often  reported  by  the  Commissioners  to  be 
never-failing  have  now  no  existence;  large  streams  have  become 
rivulets,  and  small  ones  have  disappeared  altogether.  It  is  an  im- 
portant fact  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  confirming  the  behef  in  the 
failing  supply  from  the  Croton  water-shed,  that  the  very  streams  and 
water  sources  in  Dutchess  county  (in  the  vicinity  of  the  Croton  tribu- 
taries), from  which  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  seven  years  ago  comtem- 
plated  tiiking  its  water  supply  (now  three  miUions  of  gallons  a  day), 
could  not  in  Ojtober  of  the  last  year  or  of  this  have  furnished  one 
hundred  gallons  a  day.  One  stream,  large  and  never-failing  in  1868, 
promising  abundance  by  storage,  and  which  had  many  earnest  advo- 
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cates  among  our  citizens,  was  as  dry  most  of  the  time  for  several 
months  of  this  and  of  last  season,  as  the  middle  of  Broadway.  The 
recent  faUore  of  the  Vienna  water- works,  built  a  few  years  ago  at 
great  cost,  is  an  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of  relying  on  a  limited 
mland  water-shed.  The  main  cause  of  their  failure  is  said  to  be  due 
to  an  over-estimate  of  the  drainage  area,  resulting,  in  a  season  of 
drought,  in  so  great  a  diminution  of  the  supply  that  the  works 
delivered  less  than  half  of  what  was  actually  required. 

A  published  report  of  Engineer  Tracy,  made  in  the  year  1870,  and 
confirmed  by  present  investigations,  maJces  it  plain  that  no  extent  of 
storage  capacity  at  the  head  of  the  Oroton  can  be  depended  upon 
longer  than  a  few  years  at  the  most,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  city 
in  a  time  of  drought  like  this,  when  succeeded  by  as  dry  a  year  as  the 
past  According  to  Mr.  Tracy,  it  would  have  required  tifiat  year  a 
storage  capacity  of  Thirty-two  Billions  op  Gallons  for  a  million  and 
a  ha]f  of  people.  The  total  storage  capacity  stated  at  that  time  (and 
it  is  the  same  now),  including  the  large  reservoir  at  Boyd's  Comers 
(then  under  completion,  but  estimated),  the  reservoirs  in  New  York, 
Croton  Lake,  and  also  three  feet  of  drainage  from  the  surface  of  the 
lakes  in  Putnam  county,  was  less  than  Seven  Billions  of  Gallons,  or 
not  one-fourth  of  the  requirements  for  the  city's  prospective  popula- 
tion ten  years  hence,  with  such  a  season  of  drought  as  that  of  1870, 
or  that  from  which  it  is  now  suffering.  And  still  more  important  is 
the  lact,  which  can  be  verified  by  estimates,  that  to  provide  for  such 
a  population  will  require  the  construction  of  ten  additional  resebvoibs 
of  the  capacity  of  the  one  at  Boyd's  Comers,  which  is  two  billions  seven 
hundred  thousand  gallons.  Where  is  the  water  coming  from  to  sup- 
ply these  reservoirs  ?  Mr.  Tracy  estimated,  from  a  gauge  kept  of  the 
flow  of  water  over  the  Croton  dam,  that  from  1860  to  1869  the  aver- 
age surplus  waste  a  day  was  three  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  gal- 
lons. The  flow  has  been  gradually  decreasing,  until  it  is  stated  that 
the  waste  will  not  average  for  any  hundred  days  of  this  year  a  hun- 
dred million  gallons  a  day.  Commissioner  Campbell  reports  that  this 
summer  the  Croton  Biver  has  almost  dried  up;  that  since  June  23d 
there  have  been  but  four  days  when  any  surplus  water  has  flowed 
oyer  the  dam  at  Croton  Lake.  As  it  will  take  about  three  hundred 
days,  with  only  a  surplus  of  one  hundred  milHons  of  gallons  a  day,  to 
fill  ten  extra  reservoirs,  and  as  there  have  not  been  a  hundred  days 
this  year  when  that  surplus  could  be  relied  upon,  it  is  a  very  pertinent 
inquiry.  Where  is  the  water  coming  from  to  fill  more  than  three  of 
these  ten  reservoirs  ? 

Impurities. — ^But  a  more  important  consideration,  even  admit- 
ting they  could  be  filled,  is,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  water 
stored  for  a  long  time  over  a  surface  of  more  than  four  thousand 
acres,  subject  to  all  the  deleterious  influences  incident  to  the  wash  of 
fields  and  hill-sides,  spread  out  to  the  heating  and  evaporating  rays 
of  the  Sim,  to  become  nauseous  and  slimy  with  decaying  vegetabli3 
matter? 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  possible  to  protect  from  defile- 
ment water  collected  from  a  surface  drainage  like  the  Croton  area, 
and  then  stored  as  at  present  and  as  is  proposed  for  the  immediate 
fature.    This  has  already  been  proved  in  the  treatment  of  the  present 
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dupplj.  At  times,  for  the  past  few  years,  so  foul  and  offensive  has  it 
been  as  greatly  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  scanty  supply.  So  impure  was 
it  in  November  and  December  of  last  year,  and  after  a  severe  rainfall 
in  July  and  August  of  the  present  season,  that  the  press  of  the  city 
devoted  entire  pages  to  complaints  and  to  discussions  of  the  subject 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  noted  was,  that  while  the  rain-fall 
was  greater  in  the  former  month  than  in  any  other  July  since  1873, 
the  Croton  supply  was  impure  and  had  a  foul  odor,  not  only  through 
the  entire  month,  but  through  the  preceding  one,  thus  contradicting 
the  theory  that  want  of  water  causes  the  impurities. 

The  following  extracts  from  editorials,  in  five  of  the  leading  New 
York  papers,  indicate  the  calamity  that  threatens  the  city  from  this 
cause: 

"  Our  Filthy  and  Disgusting  Croton. — ^Our  people  are  perhaps  not 
fully  aware  that  they  are  daily  pouring  down  their  throats  water  abso- 
lutely reeking  with  filth  of  the  most  disgusting  quality.  In  a  show- 
window  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Seventeenth  street  there  are 
now  on  exhibiton  two  jars  of  water,  one  containing  a  yellowish,  dirty 
liquid  somewhat  like  kerosene.  That  is  our  Croton,  from  the  regular 
supply-pipe.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  serious  a  matter, 
to  witness  the  astonishment  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  people 
that  congregate  there,  contemplating  the  serious  effect  on  their  health 
and  that  of  their  children,  as  it  occurs  to  them  that  this  liquid  is  their 
daily  drink.  Something  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  or  the 
health  of  more  than  a  milHon  of  people  will  be  imperiled. " 

"  Many  private  families  and  hotels  are  resorting  to  other  sources 
for  water  for  table  use." 

"Through  the  Croton  Valley  are  staBles,  slaughter-houses,  and 
privies,  drained  into  the  water  that  New  Yorkers  must  drink." 

"  An  examination  of  the  Croton  shed  showed  a  general  destitution 
of  water  prevailing  the  whole  section.  Croton  Lake  is  a  reservoir  of 
filth,  and  the  storage  reservoirs  a  repository  of  farm  filth." 

"  Malaria  in  Croton  Water. — Dr.  Lente,  a  distinguished  physician 
of  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  attributes  the  malaria  in  this  city  to  the 
drawing  down  of  the  reservoirs  and  lakes  in  his  county  to  supply  the 
Croton.  The  general  effect  of  the  present  system  is  to  expose  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  previously  under  water  to  the  air,  rotting  and 
parching  in  the  sun,  then  steeped  in  rain  water  with  the  first  shower, 
which,  when  thus  polluted,  finds  its  way  to  the  city  conduits." 

"  The  Croton  Cesspool  System. — Is  it  possible  that  the  engineers  of 
the  Croton  aqueduct  cannot  devise  a  remedy  for  the  fearful  evils  that 
surround  us,  arising  from  an  impure  supply  of  water  to  this  city  ? 
Have  we  reached  the  limit  of  engineering  skill  in  this  respect,  and  is  the 
condition  of  the  Croton  water  to  grow  from  bad  to  worse  ?  These 
are  questions  which  every  intelligent  citizen  of  New  York  is  asking 
just  now,  in  view  of  the  formidable  dangers  to  the  public  health 
which  the  horrible  condition  of  Croton  water  creates." 

"  The  Foul  Croton  Water. — The  truth  is,  that  our  water  system  is 
being  botched,  and  no  amount  of  scientific  twaddle  can  conceal  the 
fact.  Water  tliat  is  charged  with  objectionable  animal  matter,  the 
drainage  of  farm-lands  and  swampy  grounds,  and  in  fact  made  the 
medium  of  conveying  away  the  refuse  of  a  thickly-settled  region,  can- 
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not  be  filtered  by  *  contact '  with  '  the  great  motionless  mass  of  water 
at  the  dam/  neither  will  the  bright  idea  of  cleaning  the  Park  reser- 
voirs help  matters.    The  supply  is  poisoned  at  its  source." 

"The  Croton  Sham. — The  whole  Croton  system  is  a  sham  and  a 
delusion,  no  longer  endurable.    It  is  a  fraud  on  the  people  to  spend 
another  dollar  to  perpetuate  it.     Better  go  to  Lake  Ontario  at  once, 
if  necessary,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  rather  than  suffer  the  losses 
and  disconSorts  entailed  upon  this  great  city  through  this  Croton  de- 
ception.    It  is  notorious  that  for  the  last  five  years  there  has  not  been 
a  dwelling-house  in  the  higher  districts  that  has  had  a  flow  of  water 
aboYe  the  second  story,  and  much  of  this  time  manufacturers  and 
others  have  been  scrimped  and  often  compelled  to  suspend  business 
altogether,  because  of  the  meagre  supply.     This  condition  of  things 
began  in  1868,  and  has  been  growing  worse  ever  since,  until  it  is  no 
longer  bearable.     For  the  hundredth  time  we  are  now  told  again  by 
the  officials  not  to  be  alarmed,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  water 
lying  around  loose  up  in  Putnam  and  Dutchess  Counties,  and  it  only 
heeds  plenty  of  new  ponds  to  give  us  a  bountiful  supply.    We  don't 
believe  ii     We  were  told  the  same  thing  repeatedly  when  the  new 
Boyd's  reservoir  was  under  construction,  and  if  possibly  that  failed  to 
meet  the  demands  in  time  of  great  drought,  then  drawing  down  the 
lakes  was  certain  to  supply  the  deficiency.    Boyd's  reservoir  has  been 
finished  and  filled,  and  the  last  drop  drawn  out  of  it.     The  lakes  have 
been  drawn  from  to  an  extent  never  intended,  threatening  the  health 
of  the  entire  section,  and  arousing  the  indignation  of  Putnam  County 
residents,  and  still  we  are  suffering  from  a  thirst  and  famine  in  the 
city  never  before  experienced.    Away  with  any  more  promises  of  re- 
liance from  that  section,  but  let  us  demand  that  those  whose  business 
it  is  shall  look,  without  a  day's  delay,  to  some  other  source  of  water- 
supply  for  this  famishing  population,  which  will  guarantee  an  abund- 
ance of  pure  quality  now  and  for  all  time." 

A  New  Croton  Perplexity. — One  of  the  main  arguments  of 
the  advocates  of  the  Croton  has  always  been  the  dependence  to  be 
afforded  in  times  of  need  by  the  numerous  small  lakes  draining  into 
it.  A  draught  was  made  on  these  in  1870,  and  again  in  1873,  that 
exposed  their  malarious  margins  to  an  extent  that  carried  fevers  and 
diseases  into  numerous  households,  and  caused  the*  removal,  for  a 
time,  of  many  of  the  near  residents.  So  serious  was  the  matter  that 
the  people  decided  to  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  and  a  member  of  the 
House  was  elected  on  ^at  issue.  In  1873  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Robertson,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Putnam  County,  to 
prevent  the  drawing  off  the  water  of  the  county  lakes  and  reservoirs 
below  the  normal  level,  as  it  was  attended  with  ^eat  sanitary  and 
other  injury,  from  which  they  should  be  protected.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate,  and  was  only  defeated  in  the  Assembly  through  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Department  and  the  New 
York  members. 

This  season  the  reliance  upon  these  lakes  has  been  put  to  its  sever- 
est test,  and  while,  by  the  extremest  measures.  New  York  has  been 
saved  from  an  absolute  wat<er  famine,  it  has  been  done  to  the  detri- 
ment of  health  and  property  in  Putnam  County  that  is  truly  alarm- 
ing.   One  of  the  fairest  lakes  in  the  valley  has  been  so  depleted  of 
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water  as  to  destroy  its  beauty  (all  the  value  it  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess) and  make  its  fair  banks  a  breeder  of  disease  and  death,  and  to 
foreshadow  the  ruin  of  private  estates  of  great  value.  Owners  of 
property  about  these  lakes  have  just  commenced  legal  action  against 
the  city  for  large  damages,  and  they  purpose,  the  present  winter,  to 
insist  upon  special  legislative  protection.  It  is  claimed  that  present 
State  laws  prevent  the  depletion  of  aU  such  inland  lakes  as  these,  and 
that  question  is  now  before  the  courts  for  decision.  An  injunction 
has  just  been  granted,  restraining  the  Croton  Board  from  drawing 
farther  at  present  from  Lake  Mahopac.  Success  in  either  case  will 
be  likely  to  negative  any  farther  encouragement  of  the  Croton  sys- 
tem, and  if  it  comes  before  other  provisions  are  made,  and  a  drought 
occurs,  it  may  illustrate  the  folly  of  being  too  long  indifferent  to  public 
interests. 

Various  Plans  Proposed. 

For  ten  years  past,  plans  and  suggestions  have  been  discussed  for 
meeting  the  question.  Among  the  first  was  an  aqueduct  to  Lake 
George  or  the  Adirondacks,  two  hundred  miles  long.  While  some  of 
the  aqueducts  in  other  countries  may  furnish  a  precedent  for  such  a 
vast  and  costly  undertaking,  New  York  will  not  for  years,  probably,  be 
in  a  condition  financially  to  consider  such  a  scheme,  even  if  there  was 
apparent  necessity  for  it.  Another,  also  costly,  and  the  supply  sub- 
ject to  all  the  existing  objections,  is  to  utilize  the  waters  of  neighbor- 
ing Connecticut  streams. 

Salt  Water. — ^The  latest  proposition,  and  one  which,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  those  best  informed,  has  found  many  advocates,  is  to 
pump  salt  water  from  the  river  and  separately  distribute  it  through 
the  city,  for  extinguishing  fires,  cleansing  streets  and  sewers,  and 
other  sanitary  purposes.  This  plan  seems  open  to  the  following 
grave  objections: 

The  necessity  for  separate  distribution-pipes  throughout  the  city 
and  for  fire-engine  facilities  of  a  character  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
saline  nature  of  the  water,  and  the  estabUshment  and  maintenance  of 
pumping  machinery — all  of  which  can  only  be  effected  at  enormous 
cost  and  great  inconvenience  to  the  people. 

In  case  of  partial  conflagration,  more  damage  is  usually  caused  by 
water  than  fire.  If  salt  water  were  used,  the  loss  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  merchandise  would  be  much  greater  in  many  cases,  especially 
where  machinery,  hardware,  or  fine  textile  fabrics  were  exposed. 
Salt  water,  obtained  as  proposed,  would,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
be  foul.  The  rivers  receive  the  contents  of  the  city's  sewers  and  other 
filth,  as  well  as  that  of  the  opposite  shores,  and  whoever  has  crossed 
by  the  ferries  at  certain  stages  of  the  tide,  need  not  be  told  the  nature 
of  the  water.  This  objection  would  increase  in  force  proportionally 
with  the  city's  growth.  To  add  the  silt  of  New  York  harbor  to  the 
salt  itself  would  largely  aggravate  the  losses  arising  from  its  use.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  what  the  disastrous  effect  would  be  in  the 
case  of  a  slight  fire  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  residence,  if  its  floors  were  flood- 
ed and  its  walls  saturated  with  this  saline,  filthy,  and  odorous  fluid; 
or  in  one  of  the  extensive  stores  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  where,  in  addition 
totheabove,  thousands  of  dollars' worth  of  goods  would  be  exposed 
to  almost  total  ruin. 
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Salt  water,  and  notably  dirty  salt  water,  is  not  well  adapted  for 
cleansing  or  sanitary  purposes  of  any  kind.  In  the  winter  its  use  must 
create  an  evil  similar  to  that  of  salting  the  streets. 

Finally,  and  most  conclusive  of  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  engineering 
difficulties,  it  would  in  the  end  prove — like  all  others  hitherto — ^but  a 
temporary,  unsatisfactory,  and  costly  expedient. 

What  is  wanted  is  an  additional  supply,  reliable  in  quantity  and 
quality,  that  may  be  distributed  through  the  pipes  and  appurtenances 
already  in  working  order,  and  needing  only  an  increased  flow  to  ren- 
der them  effective;  a  supply  that  may  be  enljurged  to  any  desired 
extent,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  requirements  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  may  demand. 

The  Hudson  River. 

From  the  Hudson  can  be  had  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  water, 
pore  and  sweet,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  present  Croton  tributaries. 
This  bountiful  supply  comes  in  a  never-ceasing  flow  from  the  innu- 
merable lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Adirondack  wilderness — the  home  of 
brook  trout -^a  section  never  destined  to  be  cleared  of  its  forests  or 
settled  by  a  numerous  population,  to  lessen  or  contaminate  its  water 
production. 

It  is  freer  from  organic  matter  and  more  wholesome  in  the  vicinity 
ofPoughkeepsie  than  atany  other  point  below  Troy  (as  frequently 
demonstrated  by  analysis),  and  in  this  respect  is  remarkable  as  being 
equal  or  superior  to  that  of  any  other  large  river.  When  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  was  located  here  eight  years  ago,  the  question  of 
water  supply  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  After  the  most  care- 
ful 8cientiB.c  analysis,  which  is  given  below,  the  river  water  proved 
preferable  to  that  of  the  lakes  and  streams  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
ty. Works  for  forcing  it  into  the  buildings  were  established,  and  it 
has  been  used  since  without  any  filtration  excepting  such  as  is  derived 
from  a  settling  process  at  the  reservoir  in  the  hospital  grounds.  Later 
the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  decided  on  the  Hudson  for  her  supply, 
invested  a  large  sum  for  permanent  works,  and  has  for  years  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  water  facilities  which  New  York  has  never  experienced, 
and  never  will  until  she  comes  to  the  same  or  a  similar  foimtain-head. 

The  excellent  character  of  the  river  water  in  this  vicinity  is  also 
shown  by  the  well-known  fact  that  whale  ships  and  other  vessels 
bound  on  long  sea  voyages  formerly  came  here  to  fill  their  casks  and 
tanks,  and  that  canal-boats  plying  between  New  York  and  Buffalo 
have  for  years  made  it  a  rule  to  take  in  their  water  for  their  trips  at 
a  point  just  north  of  this  city.  The  section  of  the  river  between 
Poughkeepsie  and  Bondout  has  always  been  famous  for  furnishing 
the  best  water  for  laundry  purposes  of  any  part  of  the  river. 

Analysis  of  Hudson  and  Croton  Waters.— The  following 

analysis,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia  College,  made  for  the 
State  Hospital  in  1870,  shows  the  comparative  impurities  in  a  wine 
gallon  of  Hudson  and  of  Croton  water.  One  made  since  for  the  city 
of  Poughkeepsie,  of  water  taken  a  mile  above  the  city,  is  similar  in  all 
respects.  It  appears  from  these  tests  that  there  are  less  organic  im- 
purities in  the  Hudson  than  in  the  Croton,  and  that  the  water  is  softer. 
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PRODUCTS  OF  ANALYSIS. 


Chloride  of  Sodium 

Sulphate  of  Potassa 

'*  Soda 

*'       "  Lime 

Bi-Carbouate  of  Lime 

"  "  Magnesia 

Alumina  and  Oxide  of  Iron 

Silica 

Organic  and  volatile  matter 

Inorganic  impurities , 

Residue  on  ignition 

Total  residue  on  evaporation  when  dried  at  100®  F 

Organic  Carb(m 

*'       Nitrogen 

Nitrogen,  Nitrates  and  Nitrites 

Oxygen  required  to  oxidize  organic  impurities 

Hardness,  equivalent  to  Carbonate  of  Lime 


Hudson. 


.244 
.116 

.088 
2.502 
.767 
.297 
.105 
1.239 


5.358 


2.737 
1.229 


3.966 


.373 
.134 
a  trace 


1.029 
1.840 


Cboton. 


.402 

.179 

.260 

.158 

2.670 

1.913 

a  trace 

.6^1 

.670 


6.873 


4.369 
.670 


5.039 


.287 
.181 
.026 


0.627 
2.480 


.:i 


When  and  Where  Brackish.— The  only  argument  I  can 

conceive  of,  against  tapping  the  river  immediately  at  this  point,  is  that 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime  it  is  liable  to  be  slightly  brackish  for  a 
short  period.  It  has  not  been  known  to  occur  but  twice  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  states 
its  periodical  appearance  in  the  river*  as  high  up  as  this  at  about 
once  in  fifty  years.  The  effect  this  season  was  so  slight  as  to  csnise 
no  general  complaint  or  comment,  and  the  water  has  been  used  pro- 
fusely for  all  purposes.  If  the  small  amount  of  saline  properties  it 
contained,  only  slightly  observable  to  the  taste,  could  have  the  least 
effect  upon  health,  it  must  be  a  very  salutary  one,  for  this  city  was 
never  so  free  from  diseases  of  all  kinds  as  at  this  very  time.  But 
if  necessary  to  avoid  this  objection,  which  is  hardly  worth  consider- 
ing, since  it  is  so  unlikely  to  occur,  tap  the  river  a  few  miles  farther 
north,  as  the  plan  now  proposes. 

It  might  be  shown  by  quoting  from  leading  European  authorities 
on  the  water  supply  of  cities,  that  the  contact  of  sea  water  with  fresh 
water  tends  to  destroy  certain  organic  matters  contained  in  the  lat- 
ter, rendering  it  freer  from  contamination,  and  that  the  purest  and 
sweetest  water  in  a  river  flowing  to  the  sea  is  at  the  point  where  the 
last  trace  of  salt  disappears. 

Will  not  become  Contaminated.— It  may  be  claimed  by  some 
that  the  sewage  of  the  river  towns  above  here,  as  the  population  in- 
creases, vnU  contaminate  the  water  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
objectionable.  This  is  contradicted  by  all  scientific  practices  and 
theories.  There  are  but  two  towns,  Eondout  and  Hudson,  in  seven- 
ty-five miles,  that  at  present  have  sewers  running  into  the  river,  and 
the  population  of  these  is  so  small  that  any  bad  effects  from  their 
sewage  is  destroyed  in  the  great  body  of  water  before  it  passes  their 
boundary  line.  None  of  the  villages  can  soon  be  expected  to  become 
sewered  cities,  the  growth  of  population  being  so  slow.    Scientist?, 
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who  imderstand  so  well  the  power  of  great  rivers  rapidly  to  cleanse 
themselves,  will  sustain  the  Hudson — flowing  incessantly  and  rapidly 
in  a  vast  volume  averaging  half  a  mile  wide  and  fifty  feet  deep — 
against  the  imputation  of  being  fouled  from  such  sources  as  the  above 
during  this  or  the  coming  generation. 

The  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Water  Supply  of  European  Cities,  in 
their  investigations  of  this  subject,  obtained  evidence  from  the  high- 
est scientific  authorities.  Referring  to  the  river  Thames,  which,  above 
the  point  where  the  supply  for  London  is  abstracted,  is  contaminated 
by  the  excrement  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  human  beings, 
they  say: 

"  The  noxious  elements  in  the  Thames  would  be  sufficient  to  do 
great  mischief  were  it  not  for  a  most  beneficial  provision  of  nature  for 
effecting  sporUaneoudy  its  purification.  Some  of  the  noxious  matter  is 
removed  by  fish  or  other  animal  life.  A  farther  quantity  is  absorbed 
by  the  growth  of  aquatic  vegetation,  while  still  more  important 
changes  are  effected  by  chemical  action.  The  chief  agent  in  the  de- 
composition of  organic  impurities  in  water  is  oxygen,  and  the  process 
is  greatly  hastened  by  the  motion  of  the  water  of  running  streams  or 
rivers.  Now  as  such  waters  contain  much  air  dissolved  in  them,  the 
decomposing  agent  is  ready  at  hand  to  exert  its  influence  the  moment 
the  impure  matter  is  received  into  the  water.  The  effect  of  the  action 
of  oxygen  on  organic  substances  in  rivers  is  to  break  them  up,  destroy 
all  their  peculiar  organic  constitutions,  and  to  re-arrange  their  ele- 
ments into  permanent  inorganic  forms,  innocuous  and  free  from  any 
deleterious  quality." 

Plans  and  Estimates. 

How  to  Give  New  York  in  ten  months  Fifty  Million 
Gallons  a  day  in  Addition  to  the  Croton.— Locate  the  requi- 
site pumping-works  on  the  river  bank  from  two  to  five  miles  north  of 
Poughkeepsie,  at  a  point  where  the  shore  is  abrupt  and  the  water 
deep.  Eligible  sites  may  be  had  at  small  cost.  The  river  anywhere 
in  this  vicinity  will  average  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  fifty 
feet  deep  from  shore  to  shore.  From  these  works  the  water  to  be 
delivered  through  eight  thousand  feet  of  pipe  to  a  small  reservoir  on 
Flagler  Hill,  elevated  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river  (the  water 
level  can  be  made  considerably  more),  or  to  other  high  suitable  ground 
near  Vassar  College;  from  here  to  be  conducted  through  an  iron  main 
or  mains  fifteen  miles,  and  dehvered  by  gravity  into  one  of  the  north- 
em  tributaries  of  the  Croton,  in  the  southern  part  of  Dutchess  County, 
or  to  be  extended  farther,  and  discharged  directly  into  one  of  the 
reservoirs;  and  from  this  source  to  flow  through  the  present  channels 
and  aqueducjb  to  the  city. 

The  proposed  location  for  the  pumping  works  and  for  the  line  of 
pipe  for  the  whole  distance  has  been  examined,  the  heights  have  been 
approximately  determined  barometrically,  and  by  level  notes  and 
raflroad  profiles.  The  entire  line  is  through  a  farming  country  of 
nnnsaally  regular  formation,  and  with  a  surface  and  soil  well  adapted 
for  the  economical  and  speedy  prosecution  of  pipe-laying.  The  cost  of 
right  of  way  will  be  small,  for  the  public  highways  may  be  used  much 
of  the  distajice. 
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First  Flan  and  Cost. — The  first  aud  paramount  consideration 
is  to  supply  from  the  Hudson  the  full  present  deficiency  of  the  Cro- 
ton,  and  in  time  to  insure  the  city  against  the  recurrence,  next  fall, 
of  the  scarcity  of  the  present  and  previous  seasons.  The  second  is, 
that  the  cost  shall  not  be  burdensome,  and  when  incuiTed  shall  prove 
the  inauguration  of  a  permanent,  reliable  system,  which  will  reflect 
credit  on  the  city.  This  contemplates,  for  immediate  use,  pumping, 
works  of  a  service  of  fifty  milhons  of  gallons  a  day,  and  an  iron  main 
of  a  capacity  of  from  forty  to  fifty  millions,  according  to  the  elevation 
of  the  reservoir.  The  cost,  at  present  prices  of  labor  and  material, 
of  the  system  complete,  may  be  approximately  stated  as  follows: 

Biver  site,  baildiDes  and  inlet  pipes $  45,000 

Pumping-engineR,  Doilers  and  steam  connections  (one  or  t^o  lifts) 475,000 

Iron  force  mains  to  reservoir  and  laying 160,000 

Small  receiving  reservoir,  or  stand-pipe  and  tower,  and  right  of  way. . ..  60,000 

Fifteen  miles  of  48-inch  iron  main,  |68,640  laid,  per  mile 1,029,600 

Additional  for  small  amount  of  ravine  work  and  laying  under  water- 
courses   70,000 

Right  of  way  for  pipe  line 10,000 

Omce,  engineering,  legal  aud  other  Incidental  expenses 90,000 

Total 1 1 ,939,600 

The  estimates  for  iron  mains  and  laying,  and  for  engines  and  boil- 
ers— items  that  constitute  about  nine-ten&s  of  the  whole  cost — were 
arrived  at  after  consultation  vnth  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  iron  pipe  and  hydraulic  machinery  in  this  country.  The  remain- 
der of  the  expenditures  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
honestly  made,  and  if  so,  are  ample. 

The  system  may  be  completed  and  put  in  operation  by  the  first  of 
September  next,  by  contracting  at  an  early  day  for  the  pumping  ma- 
chinery and  iron  mains,  and  prosecuting  the  engineering  and  other 
preliminary  work  through  the  winter.  One-half  of  the  pumping 
works,  above  estimated  for,  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  first 
season,  and  they  can  be  increased  as  necessity  demands. 

Cost  Compared  with  the  Reservoir  Ssrstem.— The  new 

reservoir  at  Brewster's  Station,  just  commenced,  will  cost,  as  officially 
stated,  $800,000,  and  the  one  to  follow,  now  surveyed  and  located, 
the  same,  making  $1,600,000.  How  much  this  includes  we  are  not 
informed,  but  suppose  that  there  are  incidentals  to  considerably  in- 
crease the  amount.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  cutting  the  canals  to 
private  lakes  and  other  preparations  to  drain  them,  the  purchase  of 
the  water  from  private  owners,  and  the  various  expenditures 
each  season  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  Croton,  and  you  will  have 
incurreii  an  expense  by  the  tune  the  second  reservoir  is  completed, 
exceeding  that  of  the  Hudson  River  •  system.  One  contemplates  a 
delay  (that  may  prove  disastrous)  of  from  two  to  four  years,  to  insm^e 
seven  billion  gallons  of  additional  stored  water  in  a  year  of  drought 
such  as  this  has  been;  while  the  other  proposes  to  provide  in  ten 
months  for  fifteen  billion  gallons  a  year.  But  the  comparison  must 
not  stop  here;  to  equal  in  storage  the  Hudson  supply,  two  additional 
reservoirs  must  be  built*,  and  sixteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
added  to  that  account  TVliere  the  economy  as  well  as  the  safety  is, 
will  not  be  apparent. 
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Cost  of  Pumping  and  Maintenance.— This  can  only  be  ar- 
rived at  by  comparisons,  but  few  of  which  are  at  present  accessible. 
Pittsburg  bairns  to  have  the  most  powerful  and  economical  pumping 
machinery  in  this  country.  It  is  used  for  raising  water  into  a  reser- 
voir of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  elevation,  and  is  estimated  to 
raise  seventy  nullion  pounds  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  coal  con- 
sumed, the  cost  being  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  every  3,070  gallons. 
The  cost  at  the  Poughkeepsie  works,  including  coal,  maintenance, 
and  repairs,  is  less  ttian  two  cents  for  every  thousand  gallons  used. 
The  expenses  for  pumping  the  large  quantity  proposed  for  New  York 
will  be  much  less,  proportionately,  than  the  above,  and  cannot  exceed 
per  annum  the  sum  that  will  be  required  to  keep  up  even  a  meagre 
supply  from  the  Croton,  to  protect  it  as  far  as  possible  from  defile- 
ment, and  to  meet  the  interest  account  on  the  excess  of  expenditures 
for  reservoirs  over  the  cost  of  the  Hudson  River  system. 

Water-Meters  and  Waste. — ^It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether 

it  is  desirable  in  a  large  city,  with  its  vast  system  of  sewerage,  to 
check  the  free  use  of  water.  It  is  claimed  that  what  is  wasted  in  New 
York  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cleanse  the  closets,  vaults,  sinks, 
waste-pipes  and  sewers.  The  former  Commissioner  of  PubHc  Works, 
Fitz  John  Porter,  in  his  last  report  to  the  Mayor  on  this  subject  said: 

"  All  water  goes  into  the  sewers,  and  the  more  we  can  afford  to  let 
run  through  the  sewers  and  private  drains,  the  more  effective  we  render 
our  sewerage  system.  The  introduction  of  meters  would  cause  people 
to  economize  to  such  a  degree  as  to  injure  the  pubUc  health,  and  would 
be  a  plan  that  would  inflict  an  injury  upon  our  densely  populated  city 
that  would  be  incalculable.  The  importance  of  a  full  supply  is  too  great 
to  be  dependent  upon  one  aqueduct,  and  another  should  be  built  en- 
tirely away  from  and  independent  of  the  present  one,  that  in  case  of 
an  accident  to  one  the  other  might  not  be  affected  by  it. " 

"While  the  usual  daOy  consumption  in  times  of  sufficiency  is  claimed 
to  be  about  one  hundred  gallons  a  day  per  capita,  it  is  probable  that 
the  losses  by  evaporation  and  natural  waste  will  reduce  that  below 
sixty-five  gallons. 

^cient  Rome  had  nine  aqueducts,  each  more  than  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  bringing  to  the  city  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  gal- 
lons a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  and  still  Frontinus  the  engineer 
reported  that  "  the  supply  was  only  sufficient  for  all  public  purposes 
and  amusement&" 

Second  Flan. 

Substitute  for  New  Aqueduct.— Commissioner  Campbell 
says  in  his  report  :  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  citizens,  and  my  own, 
that  an  additional  aqueduct  is  required  from  Croton  Lake  to  the 
dtj."  This  proposition  has  and  will  meet  with  stubborn  opposition 
on  account  of  its  large  cost,  estimated  at  ten  milhons  of  dollars.  As 
&  substitute  that  will  be  much  less  expensive,  meet  all  the  require- 
ments, and  assure  not  only  a  satisfactory  head  of  flow  at  the  highest 
points  in  the  city,  but  increase  the  pressure  in  the  lower  and  more 
populous  diBtricts,  I  propose  the  following  : 

Extend  the  48-inch  main  from  the  15-mile  terminus,  through  Put- 
nam County,  thence  along  the  line  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  or  by  a 
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more  direct  and  feasible  route  to  the  city.  (Connect  this  nxain  with 
the  pipes  running  to  the  higher  and  new  districts  as  far  as  it  will 
supply  them,  cutting  them  off  entirely  from  the  Croton.  Supply  the 
lower  levels  or  remainder  of  the  city  with  the  present  works. 

The  cost  of  the  new  main  can  be  readily  approximated  by  those 
familiar  with  the  country  along  the  line.  It  seems  safe  to  estimate  it 
as  follows  :  (The  pumping  works,  reservoir  and  pipe  line  being  the 
same  heretofore  established,  are  not  considered. )  Distance  from  ter- 
minus of  first  main  at  the  Croton  tributary  to  New  York,  68  miles; 
cost  per  mile  laid,  $68,640;  for  whole  distance,  $4,667,520.  Extra  for 
ravine  work  and  excavating  under  water-ways,  $115,000.  Bight  of 
way  say,  $40,000;  engineering  expenses  and  incidentals,  $160,000; 
total,  $4,982,520. 

Value  of  an  Increased  Head.-— It  is  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion that  any  new  supply  introduced  at  the  cost  of  another  main  or 
aqueduct  shsdl  come  from  an  elevation  that  wiU  force  the  water  to  the 
topmost  story  of  every  building  in  the  higher  districts,  giving  a  pres- 
sure, wherever  it  is  carried,  that  will  afford  to  manufacturers  and  others 
who  provide  the  proper  facilities,  an  almost  certain  protection  against 
damaging  fires,  independently  of  the  fire  department.  Every  hydrant 
in  the  city  should  and  can  be  made  a  separate  fire-engine.  Every 
sewer,  sink,  drain  and  closet  can  be  made  cleaner  and  purer  by  such 
an  increased  head  and  flow,  and  every  fountain  and  hand-hose  more 
effective.  The  benefits  that  must  accrue  to  the  city  from  this  consid- 
eration can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Poughkeepsie  and  other  places.  Here,  with  a  head  at  every  hydrant 
sufficient  to  throw  a  stream  with  hose  attached  over  the  highest  build- 
ing, a  fire  seldom  gets  under  way  to  do  serious  damage,- and  an  ex- 
tensive conflagration,  or  even  the  total  destruction  of  any  building, 
seems  impossible.  Manufactories,  valuable  buildings,  and  private 
residences  are '  made  almost  secure  against  any  destructive  fire  by  a 
small  outlay  for  pipes  or  hose  running  through  each  story  and  con- 
nected with  the  street  main.  The  pressure  is  so  great  that  any  part 
of  the  building  can  be  reached  with  the  hand-pipe,  or  any  story  flood- 
ed by  turning  on  the  flow  for  that  story.  Thus  fires  have  often  been 
extinguished  before  the  fire  department  could  answer  the  alarm. 

Third,  or  Large  Main  Plan. 

River  Towns  Supplied. — ^A  deviation  from  the  above  plans, 
which  will  probably  be  considered  wise  and  prudent  by  many  well- 
informed  citizens,  and  which  will  certainly  comport  with  the  dignity 
of  the  chief  city  of  America,  would  be  the  following:  Instead  of  the 
48-inch  m&in,  lay  one  of  six  feet,  capable  of  delivering,  with  the  ele- 
vation proposed,  one  hundred  million  gallons  a  day.  Increase  the 
pumping  power  and  force-mains  to  meet  it.  Terminate  this  main 
for  the  present  at  the  Croton  Shed,  and  regulate  its  supply  and  de- 
livery by  the  amount  of  water  required  or  for  the  full  capacity  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct.  When  the  Croton  is  impure,  take  the  whole  sup- 
ply from  this  source. 

The  cost  of  this  plan  will  not  largely  exceed  the  previous  one,  and 
certainly  not  in  consideration  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  the  expense  is  to  be  borne  by  river  towns.    The  increased 
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cost  of  6-feet  pipe  over  the  48-inch  may  be  estimated  at  $36,960  a 
mile,  $554,409  for  the  15  miles.  For  pumping,  machinery,  $375,000; 
force  mains  and  incidentals,  $87,000;  total,  $1,016,400 — which,  added 
to  the  estimates  of  the  first  plan,  make  $3,110,000,  as  the  total  cost 
of  a  system  for  pouring  one  hundred  million  gallons  of  water  a  day 
from  the  Hudson  into  the  Croton  River. 

Sooner  or  later  extend  this  large  main  to  the  city,  or  terminate  it 
in  a  reservoir  in  the  suburbs  elevated  much  higher  than  the  present 
one,  and  connect  it  directly  with  the  distribution  as  far  as  it  will  pro- 
Tide  for  it. 

This  plan  also  contemplates  furnishing,  by  the  new  main  or  the 
Groton,  the  cities  and  villages  from  Sing  Sing  to  New  York,  each  one 
to  bear  a  legitimate  proportion  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, or  to  be  supplied  by  the  city  on  contract,  or  the  same  as 
r^folar  New  York  consumers.  This  portion  of  the  Hudson  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  one  long  marginal  city,  and  will  soon  be  a  suburbcua 
arm  to  New  York,  peopled  with  her  best  and  lal-gest  water-consuming 
citizens.  The  water  supply  of  all  this  district  is  meagre  to-day,  and 
cannot  be  met  in  the  future  except  by  this  or  some  kindred  project. 

Irvington,  Hastings,  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  other  villages  with  a  rap- 
idly growing  and  intelligent  population,  have  now  no  general  water 
system,  while  Sing  Sing,  Tarrytown,  and  Yonkers  have  been  strug- 
gling for  years  for  a  sufficiency.  The  suburbs  of  these  places  and 
Qie  river-bank  for  thirty  miles  now  contain  the  most  costly  and 
el^ant  suburban  residences  in  this  country,  with  their  attendant 
gardens,  graperies,  conservatories,  and  acres  of  expensively  made 
lawns,  the  -very  existence  of  all  which,  to  any  degree  of  satisfaction, 
depends  upon  a  profuse  water-  supply.  Without  it,  all  the  large  in- 
vestment outside  of  the  house  goes  for  naught.  Many  of  these 
places  have  suffered  seriously  by  drought  the  past  summer.  While 
their  lawns  and  flower-gardens  have  been  dried,  parched,  and  ruined, 
I  have  looked  the  entire  season  upon  seven  acres  of  grass-plot  in 
Ponghkeepsie  that  has  been  kept  orilliantly  fresh  and  green  (per- 
mittuig  a  mowing  twice  a  week)  by  occasional  artificial  showers  of 
Hudson  River  water  taken  from  accessible  hydrants,  at  trifling  ex- 
pense. These  residents,  as  well  as  the  cities  and  villages,  will  be' 
Hberal  patrons  of  the  new  Hudson  system;  and  from  all  these  sources 
must  come  a  revenue  that  vdU  bear  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost 
of  pumping,  maintenance,  and  interest  on  investment. 

Permanency  of  the  Plan. — ^Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  tax- 
payers can  be  assured  that  their  money  vnll  be  spent  for  a  permanent 
system,  and  one  that  will  require  no  patching  or  doctoring.  To  in- 
crease the  supply  at  any  time,  to  any  extent,  will  only  require  an 
addition  of  pipes  and  steam-power.  H  we  were  to  suppose  that  it 
ever  will  be  deemed  advisable  to  take  the  water  higher  up  the  river, 
the  same  pumping  machinery  and  pipe  line  can  be  utilized.  This 
plan  would  even  be  the  pioneer  in  going  to  Lake  George  or  the 
Adirondacks. 

Conclusion. 

The  very  life  of  New  York — ^its  safety  from  fires  and  epidemics,  its 
advantages  as  a  place  of  residence,  its  prosperity  as  a  business  centre. 
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and  especially  its  manufacturing  importance,  all  depend  upon  its 
water  supply.  Does  the  Croton  present  that  security  on  which  such 
vast  interests  can  afford  to  longer  rely?  In  the  light  of  all  the 
evidence  before  us,  it  does  not,  and  there  seems  but  one  conclusion 
to  be  arrived  at :  That  it  is  folly  to  rely  longer  upon  a  water  system 
that  has  been  so  certainly  proved  to  be  a  failure  in  both  quantity  and 
quality,  and  that  it  is  a  reckless  waste  of  money  to  perpetuate  it  when 
another  source,  never  faihng  and  free  from  impurities,  can  be  made 
available  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  improvements 
now  contemplated.  With  a  beUef  that  a  majority  of  the  city's  miUion 
of  people  now  look  upon  this  question  as  the  gravestone  they  have  to 
consider,  and  that  they  will  not  be  lulled  into  security  by  fall  rains  or 
farther  temporary  expedients,  and  that  it  must  soon,  if  not  immedi- 
ately, command  the  earnest  and  intelligent  attention  of  those  in 
authority,  I  most  respectfully  submit  these  views  for  your  considera- 
tion. Very  truly  yours, 

H.  G.  EAST]VIAN. 


Sanitary  Progress  in  Germany  .—Vienna  has  completed  the 

rectification  of  the  Danube  and  obtained  a  pure  supply  of  water;  and 
Berlin,  although  still  in  a  deplorable  condition,  is  trying  to  place  her- 
self on  a  level  with  London  and  Paris  in  the  matters  of  drainage,  ir- 
rigation and  water  supply.  From  a  translation  by  Mr.  Robert  Man- 
ning, C.  E. ,  of  the  Regulations  and  Works  proposed,  extracted  from 
the  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  we  learn  that  drainage  is  now  es- 
teemed as  great  a  necessity  at  Berhn  as  water  is  at  Vienna.  The 
rain  and  humid  climate  render  this  highly  dangerous.  A  very  primi- 
tive state  of  things  remains;  the  streets  are  badly  paved,  the  roads 
are  narrow  and  dangerous,  intersected  by  trenches  which  serve  as 
drains  and  discharge  into  the  nearest  arm  of  the  Spree  the  house- 
drainage.  Stone  flags  give  means  of  crossing  these  open  drains  or 
ditches.  Rain-water  from  roofs  flows  on  the  surface,  and  latrines 
discharged  into  covered  cesspools.  In  1851,  a  sanitary  scheme  was 
proposed  under  Mr.  Chad  wick's  inspiration:  rules  for  the  sanitary 
improvement  of  dwellings  were  framed  in  1874,  and  the  sewerage  of 
the  public  streets  undertaken.  Sewers  in  the  Hne  of  trenches  are 
formed  along  the  pubhc  ways.  Pipe  tiles  in  double  lie  through  the 
streets,  branch-drains  of  stone- ware  or  egg-shaped  brick  sewers,  and 
main  or  intercepting  sewers  are  used. 

Berlin  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  thus  the  sewers  cannot  be  con- 
nected with  one  another;  in  consequence  of  this  the  sewerage  is  di- 
vided into  districts,  each  having  its  own  pumping  works.  Liquids 
alone  are  allowed  to  enter  the  drains  and  syphons,  and  pumps  are 
provided  to  prevent  the  entry  of  solids,  which  are  removed  by  hand 
labor.  A  shallow  svstem  of  sewage  was  desirable,  as  the  land  is 
level.  Restitution  of  the  sewerage  to  the  land  is  accepted.  Two  es- 
tates of  800  hectares  have  been  acquired  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
city,  and  about  30  meters  above  the  pumping  level  M.  Habrecht's 
works  have  already  cost  ten  millions  of  francs.  The  whole  cost  of 
works  will  be  forty  millions  of  francs.  Since  November,  1875,  the 
drainage  of  Frederick-stadt  has  been  in  action,  and  the  sandy  estate 
of  Marienfelder  revivifies  the  sewage  water  which  before  polluted  the 
river  and  made  it  a  sewer. — Public  Health. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  SHIPS   AND  THOSE  WHO  TRAVEL 

IN  THEM.* 

By  John  M.   Woodworth,  A-M.,  M.D.,  Supervising  Surgeon  General,  U.  S 

Marine  Hospital  Service. 

The  waste  of  human  life  is  everywhere.  After  the  waste  by  war, 
in  no  field  of  human  activity  is  it  more  stikingly  illustrated  than 
among  the  toilers  of  the  sea.  Eveiy  year  brings  its  measure  of  dis- 
asters on  the  sea,  seemingly  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  seasons 
follow  in  the  march  of  time.  During  the  year  1875,  1502  American 
vessels  are  reported  to  have  suffered  disaster;  adding  to  this  number 
the  85  casualties  to  foreign  vessels  on  our  shores,  gives  a  total  of 
1687.  Of  this  number  477  vessels  collided  and  209  casualties  were 
admitted  to  have  arisen  directly  from  carelessness  or  ignorance. 
Three  hundred  and  twelve  vessels,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  102, 512 
tons,  and  valued,  with  their  cargoes,  at  upward  of  ten  nuUions  of  dol- 
lars, were  wrecks  involving  a  total  loss.  The  number  of  lives  im- 
periled in  these  disasters  was  20,215  and  888  lives  were  lost,  besides 
73  persons  drowned  where  no  other  casualty  occurred  to  the  vesseL 

One  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  were  reported  to  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  year  1873-4  as  not  heard  from  after  sailing  or  being 
spoken  at  sea.  All  of  these  are  supposed  to  have  gone  down  with  the 
^1  persons  on  board.  Including  these  missing  vessels  there  were 
reported  to  the  same  authority,  in  the  same  year,  6084  vessels  as  hav- 
ing suffered  wreck,  collision  or  other  casualty,  resulting  in  the  total 
loss  of  1411  vessels  and  6817  lives.  During  the  ten  years  ended  June 
30th,  1874,  there  were  22,098  wrecks,  collisions  and  other  casualties 
of  vessels  reported  as  having  occurred  on  or  near  the  coast  of  the 
British  Isles  alone.  Over  25  per  cent,  of  this  number  were  total 
wrecks,  involving  a  loss  of  over  8200  Hves  and  the  value  of  about 
$90,000,000  in  property.  With  such  a  startling  array  of  facts,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  appeal  of  Samuel  Plimsoll  has  been  heard  around 
the  world. 

No  thoughtful  person  will  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
casualties  were  preventable.  They  result  chiefly  firom  the  use  of  un- 
seaworthy  vessels,  from  la<^  of  the  necessary  amount  of  force,  by  rea- 
son of  short  crews  and  unseaworthy  sailors;  from  overloading,  or 
from  ignorance,  inattention  or  recklessness  of  officers.  Exact  statis- 
tics giving  the  causes  of  loss  of  vessels  and  Hfe  are  only  obtainable  in 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  involved. 

In  the  British  mercantile  service  three-fourths  of  the  casualties  in 
1873-4  are  placed  under  the  head — "  other  casualties,"  and  in  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  for  1874r^,  three-fifths  are  so  classed. 
In  the  British  service  for  the  year  named,  (1)  ''  defects  in  ships  and 
equipments"  is  the  reported  cause  of  113  disasters;  (2)  "  overload- 
T^ig"  of  8,  and  (3)  "  carelessness,  inattention  or  ignorance"  is  charged 
with  273;  while  (4)  "collisions,"  the  major  portion  of  which  should, 
without  doubt^  be  charged  under  the  last  head,  is  the  reported  cause 
of  1537  disasters.     In  tiie  service  of  the  United  States,  20,  3, 101  and 
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0S6  f-'t.md  over  against  the  four  last  named  causes  respectively. 
Overloading  is  given  as  the  cause  of  only  eleven  casualties  in  an  ag- 
gregate of  7671,  but  most  of  the  vessels  that  go  down  from  this  cause 
are  a  part  of  the  long  list  of  those  never  more  heard  from  after  leav- 
ing port. 

Of  United  States  vessels  which  suffered  casualties  in  the  year  1874, 
6832  were  under  10  years  old;  478  over  10  years  and  under  26;  95 
over  26  and  under  60  years,  while  the  age  of  over  eleven  per  cent,  is 
unknown. 

Of  the  2l,  109  vessels  lost  or  damaged  on  or  near  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles  during  nine  and  one-half  years  ended  June  30,  1874,  923 
are  known  to  have  been  over  50  years  old,  12  of  these  being  upward 
of  100  years,  and  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  unknown. 

Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  the  commercial  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, together  with  the  United  States  of  America,  have  in  the  aggre- 
gate over  150,000  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  19,900,000  tons,  and 
an  estimated  aggregate  crew  of  over  1,000,000  of  sailors.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  number  of  seamen  required  to  man 
the  vessels  does  not  comprise  the  total  number  of  sailors.  There  are 
probably  1,600,000  seamen  belonging  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

**  The  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States  represents  our  dis- 
tinct nationality  in  all  chmes  and  upon  all  seas;  an  interest  that  hsa 
given  more  and  asked  less  of  the  Government  than  any  other  of  similar 
magnitude;  an  interest  more  essentiary  Amcrxan  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense,  than  any  other  which  falls  under  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Government. "  Let  us  inquire  what  the  Government  has  done  and 
is  doing  to  protect  our  ships  and  those  who  travel  in  them. 

Under  the  power  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  assumed  charge  of  all  aids  to  navigation  by  act  of  August  7, 
1798.  During  the  Colonial  period  light-houses  were  established  at 
twelve  different  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Portland,  Maine, 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  but  under  the  wise  policy  adopted  and 
steadily  maintained  by  the  Government  in  respect  of  this  service,  the 
number  of  light-houses  and  stake-lights  now  number  934.  There  are 
besides  these  30  light  vessels,  53  fog  signals  operated  by  steam  or 
hot  air  engines,  413  day-beacons  and  2971  buoys;  28  small  vessels 
are  employed  as  tenders.  Some  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  of  our 
times  are  employed  in  perfecting  this  great  system  of  guides  set  up  on 
the  highways  of  commerce,  and  maintained  free  of  expense,  not  only 
to  our  own  vessels,  but  to  those  of  every  nationahty.  The  Light- 
House  Board  are  now  experimenting  with  an  automatic  signal  buoy,  in- 
vented by  a  citizen  of  New  York,  which  not  only  promises  to  make  every 
dangerous  rock  "  speak  for  itself, "  but  by  dUfierent  tones,  or  inter- 
rupted blasts  of  sound,  enables  the  mariner  to  determine  his  position 
in  the  densest  fog  or  darkest  night.  With  the  ordinary  ground  swell 
this  buoy  has  been  heard  from  seven  to  nine  miles. 

The  signal  service  is  of  recent  application  as  an  aid  to  commerce. 
Through  a  system  of  signal  flags,  displayed  at  our  principal  ports,  it 
wai*ns  the  seafaring  of  approaching  storms,  and  through  its  instru- 
mentality many  disasters  are  averted. 

The  coast  survey  began  in  1807,  when  the  President  was  author- 
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ized  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  taken  of  tlie  coasts  of  the  United  States 
within  twenty  leagues  of  any  point  of  the  shores.     This  service  has 
been  conducted  with  great  ability  and  vigor.     It  supplies  the  navi- 
gator with  correct  guides  to  the  actual  channels,  which  in  many  of 
onr  harbors  are  so  changeable  as  to  demand  constant  watchfulness. 
The  Coast  Survey  Service  has  published  a  "  Coast  Pilot,"  which  con- 
tains, for  ready  use  by  the  seafaring,  a  digest  of  the  information  laid 
down  on  the  charts.     It  is  in  the  approach  to  the  shore  that  the 
dangers  begin.     But  thanks  to  the  hberal  wisdom  of  the  Government 
in  this  direction,  the  captain,  through  the  well  directed  labors  of  the 
coast  survey,  is  forewarned  and  forearmed. 

The  Life  Saving  Service  of  the  United  States  was  inaugurated  in 
1850,  but  its  establishment  on  its  present  efl&cient  basis  dates  from 
1871.  The  Life  Saving  Service  stations  now  in  operation  number 
135,  with  about  965  men  employed,  and  12  more  stations  fijce  in  pro- 
cess of  erection.  Since  the  present  organization  was  begun,  in  1871, 
up  to  the  present  year,  281  vessels  have  been  driven  ashore  upon  the 
line  of  coast  protected  by  such  stations,  having  on  board  3,240  per- 
sons, of  whom  3,197  were  saved  and  43  were  losi  The  revenue  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  numbering  34,  in  addition  to  protecting  the 
revenue,  render  efficient  service  to  vessels  in  distress.  Under  the  act 
of  Dec  22, 1837,  the  President  annually  designates  about  ten  of  these 
vessels  to  cruise  during  the  inclement  and  dangerous  season,  specially 
prepared  to  render  assistance  to  distressed  mariners,  and  under  these 
orders  they  are  constantly  cruising  (not  going  into  port  except  when 
absolutely  necessary)  from  about  December  1  to  April  1.  In  the  year 
1875, 195  vessels  in  distress  were  assisted  by  the  revenue  vessels,  and 
81  persons  saved. 

The  Marine  Hospital  Service,  though  directly  concerned  only  in 
restoring  the  sick  and  disabled,  could,  through  its  medical  officers, 
ascertain  the  physical  condition  of  seamen  before  shipping,  and 
thereby  prevent  unseaworthy  sailors  from  endangering  the  safety  of 
vessels  as  they  now  do.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  for  a  vessel 
starting  on  a  long  voyage  to  find  on  the  first  day  out  that  one,  two  or 
three  of  the  crew  are  unfit  for  service.  They  become  a  tax  upon  the 
vessel  without  rendering  adequate  return.  The  ship's  crew,  probably 
short  at  the  start,  or  at  least  limited  to  the  smallest  number  consid- 
ered absolutely  necessary  to  man  the  vessel,  becomes  by  the  unex- 
pected reduction  overtaxed  and  overworked,  and  consequently  more 
or  less  inattentive  to  duty.  On  arriving  in  a  foreign  port,  if  the 
vessel  is  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  a  haven,  the  undea worthy  sailors  can 
daim  full  pay  for  the  time  spent,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  must 
deposit  three  months'  extra  wages  with  the  United  States  Consul  for 
each  seaman  he  discharges.  Hundreds  of  such  seamen  are  returned 
to  tho  United  States  from  foreign  ports  every  year  at  the  expense  of 
the  Gk)vemment.  Thus  the  Government  and  commerce  are  both  un- 
necessarily taxed;  many  lives  are  sacrificed  and  property  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  from  a  cause  preventable  by  already  existing  ma^ 
diinery.  The  application  of  the  remedy  rests  with  Congress.  If  put 
into  operation  it  would  work  good  to  all  concerned,  especially  to  the 
shipping  interesta  The  acknowledged  efficiency  of  the  life  saving 
aervioe  of  this  country  is  without  doubt  enhanced  by  the  physical  ex- 
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amination  of  the  members  of  its  personnel,  which  is  made  yearly  by  a 
medical  officer  of  the  Marine  Hospital  service  detailed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

There  remains  for  consideration  in  this  connection  the  steamboat 
inspection  service,  which  is  more  especially  intended  to  prevent  tha 
loss  of  life  on  steam  vessels.  As  early  as  1838  a  law  was  enacted, 
growing  out  of  the  frequent  explosions  which  occurred  on  the  rivers 
where  high  pressure  steam  power  has,  almost  uniformly,  been  em- 
ployed. Under  this  law  a  system  of  inspection,  both  of  boilers  and 
hulls  of  steam  vessels,  was  established,  and  various  safeguards  pro- 
vided, such  as  requkements  in  regard  to  safety-valves,  life-boats, 
signal  hghts,  etc.  This  statute  was  further  amended  March  3, 1843; 
but  it  was  found  defective  in  its  operations. 

The  adoption  of  more  efficient  measures,  however,  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  occurrence  of  a  catastrophe  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  steam  navigation.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  elegantly 
equipped  steamboats  on  the  Western  rivers  exploded  all  of  her  boilers 
on  her  trial  trip  at  Cincinnati,  in  1851,  blowing  the  boat  into  pieces 
and  killing  over  two  hundred  people  who  were  on  board,  and  scatter- 
ing fragments  of  their  bodies  on  either  shore  of  the  river;  Following 
thw  horror  a  law  was  enacted  (Aug.  30,  1852,)  which  continued  in 
force,  with  slight  modifications  from  time  to  time,  until  its  repeal  by 
the  act  of  Feb.  28,  1871,  which  is  a  codification  of  all  previous  laws, 
embracing  additional  safeguards  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
desirable.  The  provisions  of  this  law — which  still  remains  in  force — 
relate  to  means  of  preventing  and  extinguishing  fire;  the  appointment 
of  inspectors  of  hulls  and  of  boilers,  and  their  qualifications  and 
duties;  the  construction  and  material  of  boilers,  their  working  power 
and  maximum  pressure  of  steam;  and  finally  the  qualifications  of 
ships'  officers,  who  are  required  to  be  Hcensed  by  the  local  boards  of 
ini^ectors. 

This  act,  like  every  preceding  act,  has  met  with  determined  and 
persistent  opposition.  Before  the  law  had  been  in  force  six  months  a 
convention  of  steamboat  men  met  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  resolved 
that  they  would  use  every  effort  to  repeal  ii  They  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  frame  a  new  bill,  and  a  tax  was  levied  upon  the  steamboat 
tonnage  of  the  country,  of  five  cents  a  ton,  to  effect  its  passage.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  would  have  become  a 
law,  but  for  the  opposition  which  it  met  in  the  Senate  at  that  time 
and  has  met  at  every  subsequent  session  of  that  body.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  review  this  bill,  which  contains  many  good  sugges- 
tions. The  chief  objections  urged  against  it,  and  which  defeated  its 
passage  in  the  Senate,  was  the  Hmited  accountability  of  owners  of 
vessels,  in  case  of  casualty,  under  its  provisions. 

Senator  Conkling,  in  referring  to  the  bill,  remarked:  "I  say  that  as 
a  law  between  the  public  and  common  carriers  it  is  by  itself  in  the 
whole  history  of  civilized  legislation;  there  is  nothing  like  it;  and  I 
say,  if  you  undertake  to  apply  to  railway  companies  or  to  steamboat 
companies  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  you  might  as  well  repeal  all  stat- 
utory provisions  and  remit  men  to  their  natural  rights."  Some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  which  the  last-named  biU  was  in- 
tended to  change,  are  doubtless  impracticable  and  should  be  modified 
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or  repealed;  in  sorae  respects  it  is  defective,  and  should  be  corrected 
by  amendment.  The  yearly  tax  of  officers  as  license  fees  seems  to  be 
an  unnecessary  hardship,  as  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  is  annually 
collected  in  excess  of  the  expenses  of  the  steamboat  inspection  service, 
and  goes  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the  Government.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  Government  to  assume  the  expense  of  this  whole  ser- 
vice as  it  has  of  the  others  named,  except  the  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice. Such  action  would  remove  much  of  the  objection  to  its  enforce- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty. 

I  will  cite  but  two  examples  illustrating  the  failure  in  this  direction. 
Not  quite  a  year  ago  the  steamship  Pacific,  with  238  souls  on  board, 
collided  with  the  ship  Orpheus  oflf  Cape  Flattery.  The  latter,  which 
received  the  blow  on  the  side,  suffered  but  slight  damage,  while  the 
former,  striking  with  her  bow,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  with 
engines  reversed,  went  to  pieces,  and  every  one  on  board,  save  two, 
went  to  the  bottom.  Fragments  of  the  Pacific's  timbers,  which  floated 
ashore  at  Beacon  Hill,  Rock  Bay  and  Oak  Bay,  were  reported 
"affected  with  dry  rot  to  such  an  extent  that  they  fell  to  pieces  upon 
being  handled."  "In  one  instance  a  portion  of  her  timber  was  found 
with  a  piece  of  sound  wood  bolted  to  a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  and  the 
bolt  itself  quite  eaten  away  with  rust."  In  an  inquest  on  the  body  of 
one  of  the  drowned,  a  former  chief  mate  of  the  Pacific  testified  that 
her  reputation  was  not  that  of  a  sound  vessel;  **her  fastenings  and 
knees  conld  be  seen  working  between-decks  in  the  cabin,"  that  "  the 
hoose  on  the  upper  deck  and  the  bulkhead  creaked  and  moved,"  and 
"they  were  always  calking  her  because  she  spit  the  oakum  out  of  her 
seams." 

Another  witness  testified  as  follows:  **The  certificates  of  the 
steamers  are  all  renewed  every  year  by  Capt.  Waterman  (the  local 
Government  Inspector) ;  he  walks  through  the  ship,  looks  at  the  fire 
bose,  counts  the  buckets,  and  goes  away  again;  at  the  same  time,  I 
have  seen  the  fire  hose  and  buckets  borrowed  from  one  ship  to  lend 
to  another  that  was  being  inspected;  I  have  seen  good  boats  borrowed 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  and  after  the  inspection  hung  up  on 
the  whurf  under  a  shed,  because  hanging  on  the  davits  is  liable  to 
spoil  a  good  boat,  and  we  got  our  own  boats  back  again  after  the  in- 
spection, while  the  Inspector  was  down  in  the  cabin  getting  a 
diampagne  lunch." 

The  local  Government  Inspector  referred  to  above  was  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  the  disaster ! 

Only  a  short  time  before  the  loss  of  the  Pacific,  the  Florence,  a  ship 
35  years  old,  swamped  in  open  sea  on  the  same  coast,  vnthout  any 
apparent  reason,  except  that  she  was  too  weak  to  longer  hold  together 
when  the  weather  was  a  Httle  rough.  A  prominent  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  after  referring  to  these  disasters  in  a  letter  to  the 
reporter,  stated  that  "  a  large  number  of  the  ocean  and  river  steamers 
now  plying  on  [that]  coast  are  utterly  unsafe,  and  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  betray  those  who  have  to  travel  in  them  to  untimely  death." 
There  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  more  efficient  measures  to  prevent 
the  wreck  of  these  vessels  and  to  check  the  loss  of  hfe-  So  far  as 
steam  vessels  are  concerned  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  ample  and 
only  require  to  be  enforced;  but  as  respects  the  other  vessels  that 
make  up  the  bulk  of  our  commercial  navy,  absolutely  nothing  is  done 
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by  the  Government  to  eliminate  the  iinseaworthy  craft,  prevent  over- 
loading, or  the  sending  of  them  to  sea  v^ith  short  or  unseaworthy 
crews.  The  "  coasters, "  and  the  ship  in  the  foreign  trade,  may  not 
carry  passengers,  but  they  do  carry  sailors  who  have  as  brave  and 
generous  men  among  their  number  as  travel  in  the  cabins  of  steam 
vessels;  if  the  latter  require  the  care  of  the  Government,  the  former 
are  no  less  entitled  to  its  protection. 


Sunlight  Necessary  to  Health.—In  his  last  quarterly  Re- 
port, Dr.  John  Liddle,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  White- 
chapel  District,  says:  ''In  building  a  new  class  of  houses,  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  working  classes,  it  is,  in  my  opinion  es- 
sentially necessary,  as  tending  not  only  to  promote  their  health,  but 
to  improve  their  moral  condition,  that  every  room  should  be  hght — 
that  daere  should  be  no  dark  comers  for  the  accumulation  of  dirt — 
and  that  the  houses  should  not  exceed  four  stories  in  height;  for,  un- 
less the  streets  are  made  proportionally  wide,  the  higher  the  houses 
the  greater  will  be  the  absence  of  sunlight,  and  thus  interfere  with 
the  proper  ventilation  of  the  rooms.  High  houses  on  each  side  of  nar- 
row streets,  in  which  little  or  no  sunhght  is  admitted,  are  not  healthy. 
It  is  true  that  the  current  of  air,  without  the  accompanying  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays,  cannot  be  considered  as  proper  ventilation.     A  cur- 
rent of  air  passing  through  a  tunnel  may,  perhaps,  by  some  persons,  be 
considered  as  efficient  ventilation;   but  I  apprehend  that  few  per- 
sons with  any  regard  to  their  health  would  Hke  to  reside  therein.    I 
firmly  believe  that  many  persons  who  are  compelled  to  occupy  rooms 
in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  enter  soon  lose  their  health,  and 
find  it  necessary  to  change  their  residence;  and  this  remark  applies,  al- 
though perhaps  with  less  force,  to  those  who  are  confined  to  counting- 
houses  during  the  day  in  which  no  sunhght  is  admitted.     Sunlight  is 
especially  necessary  for  the  healthy  existence  of  children;  and  this  is 
strongly  pointed  out  in  the  evidence  of  the  late  Mr.  N.  B.  Ward  (the 
inventor  of  the  *  Wardian  Cases,'  for  rearing  plants  in  towns,  and  con- 
veying them  to  and  from  distant  places.    A  gentleman  of  great  emi- 
nence in  the  medical  profession,  and  who  had  given  much  attention 
to  the  influence  of  the  temperature,  of  air,  and  light  on  the  health 
and  growth  of  animals  and  plants)  who  says,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commissioners  appointed  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  large  towns 
and  populous  districts,  that,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  the  influ- 
ence of  light  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  proper  phy- 
sical development  of  the  human   species;  and  whatever  stints  the 
growth  of  a  child  certainly  operates  upon  his  physical  capacity  for  la- 
bor; that  the  amount  of  disease  among  persons  occupying  Ught  rooms 
is  inflnitely  less  as  compared  with  that  in  dark  ones;    and  that  the 
influence  of  light,  especially  solar  light,  in  preventing  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  disease,  is  a  fact  weU  known  to  him.    In  further  illustration  of 
this  subject,  Mr.  Ward  quotes  a  fact  stated  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
James  Wyhe, — "  that  the  cases  of  disease  on  the  dark  side  of  an  exten- 
sive barrack  at  St.  Petersburg  have  been  uniformly,  for  many  years^ 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  to  those  on  the  side  exposed  to 
strong  light" — Public  Health. 


THE  ADULTEEITION  OF  BREAD. 

The  •'  Manual  of  the  Care  of  Public  and  Private  Health,"  by  Dr. 
Schauenburg,  treats  also  of  the  adulteration  of  bread,  which,  fortu- 
nately, is  among  the  greatest  rarities  in  Austria.  Dr.  Schauenburg 
has  tihe  following  on  this  subject: 

The  adulterations  of  bread  are  of  many  kinds,  and  altogether  less 
known  than  is  to  be  desired  for  the  public  good,  especi^y  that  of 
the  working  classes,  which  subsist  principally  upon  bread.  In  the 
first  place,  among  these  adulterations  is  the  mixing  of  water,  in  the 
preparation  of  dough,  in  improper  proportions.  Three  kilograms  of 
flour  should  yield  something  like  five  of  dough  and  four  of  bread. 
But  frequently  enough  bakers  add  one  more  kilogram  of  water  to  the 
dough  and  subject  it  to  too  quick  a  heat,  which  soon  causes  the 
formation  of  a  crust  of  a  hard  texture.  Then  this  still  remains,  even 
if  large  air-bubbles  form  themselves  in  it,  gummy  and  hard  to  digest 
Sach  poorly  prepared  articles  soon  also  begin  to  become  mouldy  and 
mifit  for  eating;  and  of  all  things  of  the  same  kind,  bread  becomes 
the  least  nouri&ing  when  it  contains  too  much  water  instead  of  flour. 
Bread  made  of  unbolted  flour  is  not  of  itself  prejudicial  to  the  health. 
A  certain  amount  of  bran  is  present  in  all  common  bread;  but  through 
too  great  an  admixture  of  bran,  people  make  the  bread  larger  in  vol- 
ume and  cheaper  in  comparison  with  the  weight,  though  by  no  means 
more  nourishing,  as  one  would  be  led  to  believe  from  one  of  Liebig's 
remarks.  No  one  now  asks  for  Liebig's  bread,  and  with  good  rea- 
800;  for  even  if  the  chemists  are  right  in  asserting  that  bran  Contains 
a  rich  quantity  of  the  priceless  gluten,  Poggiale  has  pointed  out  that 
bran  is  composed  of  21.6  parts  starch,  2  parts  of  sugar,  2  to  3  parts 
(nly  matter,  7  parts  of  dextrine,  6  parts  of  albumen,  and  34  parts  of 
woody  fibre — so  can  the  physiologists  affirm,  in  opposition  to  this 
^t^  in  order  to  condemn  the  use  of  bran-bread,  that  man's  digestive 
powers  are  not  sufficient  to  separate  the  gluten  incorporated  in  the 
bran,  so  that  it  much  more  regularly  leaves  the  system  undigested. 
In  a  similarly,  deceptive  case,  Liebig  made  a  more  serious  blun- 
der when  he  gave,  as  Oesterleiu  calls  it,  the  inconsiderate  advice  that 
the  poorer  kinds  of  flour  should  be  mixed  with  lime-water..  By  means 
of  this  horrible  mixture  the  crumbs  do  not  take  on  a  whiter  or 
lighter  appearance;  but  the  bread,  through  the  bad  influence  of  the 
water,  is  heavier,  yet  without  appearing  moist  But  this  adulteration  of 
bread  continues,  and  the  duped  consumer  enjoys  a  part  lime  instead 
of  bread. 

For  a  long  time  analogous  adulterations  have  existed  in  neighbor- 
ing countries,  and  here  and  there  in  Germany,  according  to  the  whim 
of  the  day,  and  have  been  by  far  too  seldom  censured.  The  pur- 
pose of  them  is  to  enable  one  from  poor  and  spoiled  flour  to  bake 
bread  which  is  good  in  appearance,  and  to  conveniently  bring  wretched 
products  into  the  market.  Each  purchaser  would  give  back  a  mot- 
tled and  glutinous  loaf,  to  consume  these  adulterated  articles.  High 
and  low  were  sickly,  and  it  was  seldom  that  physicians,  silenced  by 
the  police  and  attorneys,  could  discover  the  cause. 
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GypBum,  alum,  clay,  ashes,  white  lead,  sand,  chalk,  pulverized 
bones,  inAgnesia,  etc.,  are  the  commonest  of  the  various  means  of  this 
kind  which  are  used,  the  more  willingly  because  they  are  cheap,  and 
also  directly  increase  the  weight.  In  France  and  Belgium,  where 
great  value  is  attached  to  a  white  wheaten  loaf,  they  even  employ 
zinc  and  blue  vitriol  and  other  nostrums  to  aid  in  attaining  this  ob- 
ject; and  through  these,  in  some  circumstances  and  by  long  usage, 
infaUible  evidences  of  poisoning  are  developed. — Mueller  Zeitung, 


•o 


Diseases  of  our  Own  Causing. — On  an  average,  one-half 
of  the  number  of  out-patients  treated  by  a  hospital-surgeon  suffer 
from  diseases  due  primarily  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  Qie  laws  of 
health  and  cleanliness.  1.  The  ignorance  of  hygienic  laws,  which  af- 
fects so  disastrously  the  health  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  exists 
chiefly  in  regard  to  dress,  ablution,  and  ventilation.  .  .  The  follow- 
ing are  examples:  Varicose  ulcers  from  dress;  skin-diseases  from 
want  of  cleanliness;  chest  diseases  and  fevers  from  defective  ventila- 
tion. The  vast  number  of  ulcerated  legs  treated  in  the  out-patient 
department  of  hospitals,  in  work-house  infirmaries,  and  in  private 
practice,  arise  from  varicose  veins.  Now,  a  varicose  ulcer  is  caused 
by  a  distended  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  leg,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain the  pressure  of  the  blood  caused  by  gravitation.  In  varicose 
veins,  the  valves  which  help  to  support  the  column  of  blood  are  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed,  through  the  veins  having  been  distended  by 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  free  return  of  the  blood  from  the  ex- 
tremities, thereby  distending  the  lower  veins  and  separating  the  edges 
of  the  valves.  Thus,  the  weight  of  an  uninterrupted  column  has  to 
be  borne  by  the  veins.  This,  of  course,  causes  further  distension, 
giving  rise  to  congestion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  and  causing 
swelling,  eczema,  and  ultimately  ulceration.  Varicose  ulcers  are  sel- 
dom admitted  into  general  hospitals,  so  that  hundreds  of  poor  families 
are  driven  to  the  workhouse,  and  such  cases  form  a  majority  in  the 
workhouse  infirmary.  The  most  frequent  and  flagrant  cause  of  ob- 
struction is  the  ordinary  elastic  garter.  Children  should  never  wear 
them  at  all,  as  the  stockings  can  be  perfectly  well  kept  up  by  attach- 
ment of  elastic  straps  to  the  waistband.  If  garters  are  worn,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  how  to  apply  them  with  the  least  risk  of  harm;  at 
the  bend  of  the  knee  the  superficial  veins  of  the  leg  unite,  and  go 
deeply  into  the  under  part  of  the  thigh  beneath  the  ham-string  ten- 
dons. Thus  a  ligature  below  the  knee  obstructs  all  the  superficial 
veins,  but  if  the  constriction  is  above,  the  ham-string  tendons  keep 
the  pressure  off  the  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  legs;  un- 
fortunately, most  people,  in  ignorance  of  the  above  facts,  apply  the 
smarter  below  the  Imee.  Elastic  bands  are  the  most  injurious.  They 
follow  the  movements  of  the  muscles,  and  never  relax  their  pressure 
upon  the  veins.  Non-elastic  bands  during  muscular  exertion  become 
considerably  relaxed  at  intervals,  and  allow  a  freer  circulation  of  the 
blood. — Popular  Scieutce  Monthly  for  December. 
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GOSHETIOS  AND   HlOH-HzEIiED    BoOTS. 

By  T.  P.  OoEBAiiLY,  A.M.,  M.D. 

The  great  blessings  that  Orthopedic  Surgery  has  already   con- 
ferred on  suffering  humanity,  and  the  happiness  which  it  is  still 
destined  to  bring  to  many  a  saddened  and  despondent  heart,  gives  it 
a  claim  to  the  grateful  consideration  of  the  public;  and  the  immense 
progress  it  has  made  during  the  last  half  century,  as  well  as  the 
great  necessity  that  still  exists  for  more  widely  diffusing  its  blessings, 
renders  it  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study  of  every  physician  who 
desires  to  merit' the  confidence  he  invites.     The  majority  of  people 
are  not  aware  that  most  cases  of  deformity,  whether  congenital  or 
acquired,  can  be  perfectly  cured,  or  so  far  reUeved  as  to  make  life 
comfortable  to  the  unhappy  sufferer.     Professor  Sayre,  in  his  Intro- 
ductory Lecture,  very  properly  warns  them  against  employing  ig- 
norant pretenders.     He  says:  '*  As  there  has  always  existed,  and  still 
exists,  in  the  human  mind,  a  disposition  to  admire  the  marvelous, 
and  to  be  governed  by  decided  assertion,  without  proper  and  careful 
investigation  into  facts,  so  men  then  became,  as  they  now  become, 
the  dupes  of  the  designing  quack,  who  flourished  and  grew  important 
through  their  weakness." 

But  would  it  be  doing  the  profession  much  injustice  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  surgeons  are  not  competent  to  treat  deformities  ?  To 
say  that  very  few  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  details  necessary 
to  obtain  success,  is  to  state  a  well  known  fact.  How  many  doctors 
would,  under  similar  circumstances,  be  as  much  astonished  as  was 
Dieffenbach,  when  Dr.  Little,  who  had  been  deformed  from  child- 
hood, stepped  into  his  office  perfectly  cured?  He  says  :  "  A  month 
bad  elapsed  since  Dr.  Little  had  taken  a  letter  from  me  to  Dr.  Stro- 
meyer,  in  Hanover,  when  suddenly  my  door  was  opened,  and  the 
individual  who  had  left  me  a  cripple  entered  with  a  rapid  and  vig- 
orous step.  I  can  scarcely  tell  which  was  the  greater,  my  astonish- 
ment or  my  pleasure.  I  immediately  examined  his  foot,  and  found 
the  shape  normal,  the  sole  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  the  arch 
of  the  foot  nearly  natural;  the  calf  of  the  leg  had  begun  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  the  lower  extremity  had  gained  its  full  length.  A  miracle 
could  not  have  struck  me  more  forcibly;  and  I  declare  that  I  was 
never  more  surprised  in  my  Hfe  at  the  success  of  a  surgical  operation 
than  I  was  by  this  one;  and  I  consider  Stromeyer,  who  performed 
the  operation,  even  more  fortunate  than  Little,  who  reaped  the  benefit 
of  it"* 

"  Et  nunc  erudimini  qui  drogatis  terram. "     And  now  let  those  who 

prescribe  drugs  for  the  people  learn  their  business,  is  good  advice  in 

the  present  case,  even  if  given  by  one  who  satirized  the  foibles  of  the 

profession.         ' 

Like  every  other  special  subject,  Orthopedic  Surgery  may  be  di- 

* "  Ueber  die  Darchschneidung  der  Sehneu  und  MuBkeln."    Berlin,  1841. 
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vided  into  three  distinct  departments:  the  Historical,  the  Scientific, 
and  the  Practical  or  Operative. 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects  there  remains  little  to  be  added  since 
the  pubhcation  of  R.  Volkmann's  work,  "  On  Diseases  of  the  Joints," 
in  von  Pitha  and  BiUroth's  "  Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  und  Spe- 
ciellen  Chimi'gie,"  II.  Band,  2  Liefer.  Apart  from  the  deservedly 
high  rank  the  author's  productions  hold  among  scientific  men,  for 
extensive  research,  minute  investigation  and  cautious  judgment,  this 
work,  in  its  special  department,  remains  without  a  rival  as  a  Uterary 
production. 

The  second  division  of  the  subject  has  been  ably  handled  by 
Luschka,  in  articles  in  Miiller's  "  Archiv  fiir  Anatomic  und  Physiolo- 
gie,"  on  the  development  of  the  tissues,  and  particularly  of  the 
bones,  during  foetal  me;  and  by  L.  Pick,  Ueber  die  Gestaltung  der 
Grelenkfiachen,  in  the  same  journal.  Hueter,  also,  has  contributed 
many  articles  on  this  subject  toVirchow's  Archiv,  besides  his  exhaus^ 
tive  treatise  on  "Diseases  of  the*  Joints."  His  essay,  "  Zur  Histolo- 
gic der  Geilenkflachen  und  Gelenkkapseln,"  and  his  *'  Studien  an  den 
Extremitatengelenken  Neugebomer  und  Erwachsener,"  in  Virchow*8 
Archivs,  are  of  unusual  interest.  We  need  not  mention  English  au- 
thors here,  for  they  are  too  well  known;  but  the  student  will  find  the 
investigations  of  Toynbee,  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  pubhshed  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  "  for  1841,  of  great  value. 

The  operative,  or  mechanical  part  of  this  subject,  has  received  by 
far  the  greatest  share  of  attention,  both  from  writers  and  practition- 
ers, and  yet,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  mechanical  treatment  of  de- 
formities cannot  be  considered  as  even  moderately  successful.  Prof. 
Liicke,  speaking  of  this  want  of  success,  says:  "  There  must  be  some- 
thing that  favors  this  relapse,  either  a  defect  in  our  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, or  a  fault  in  our  customary  method  of  treatment"* 

Can  we  offer  any  probable  explanation  of  this  want  of  success  ?  Of 
what  practical  use  is  scientific  discovery,  unless  it  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  our  practical  methods?  And  yet,  aU  practical  improvements 
must  be  the  result  of  scientific  discovery,  must  be  based  on  correct  prin- 
ciples, or  be  gained  by  methods  purely  empirical.  The  way  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out ;  the  initiative  has  been  taken.  We  must  lay  aside  our 
hap-hazard  methods  of  treating  disease,  and  follow  the  great  principles 
already  laid  down  as  landmarks  to  guide  us  in  our  investigations. 
"  Step  by  step  the  idea  of  disease  has  been  separated  from  the  mere 
personal  and  ontological  character  that  has  descended  with  it  from 
the  remotest  antiquity What  we  call  disease  is  only  an  ab- 
straction, an  idea,  since  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature,  possessing 
a  separate  existence,  "f 

*"  Es  muss  bier  irgend  etwas  sein,  was  diese  Ruckfalle  begiiDstigt,  entweder 
ein  Mangel  id  unserer  theoretiscben  Kenntness  oderein  Febler  in  unserer  gewohn- 
licben  Bebandlungsweise.*'' — A  Liicke.  '*  Ueber  den  angeboreuen  Klumpfass." 
Sammlang  Eliniscber  Yortrage,  von  R.  Yolkmann,  No.  16,  Leipzig,  1871. 

t"  Mebr  und  mebr  bat  siob  der  Begriff  der  Krankbeit  von  dem  personiicben  und 
ontologiscben  Cbaracter,  welcber  ibm  aus  mytbiscben  Zelten  geblieben,  gelaatert. 
.  .  .  Was  wir  Krankbeit  nennen,  ist  nur  eiue  Abstraction,  ein  Begriff,  ohne  dassin 
der  Natur  seJbsl  eine  seiche  8onderung  hestdnde  r — ^Yircbow's  specielie  Patbologie 
und  Tberapie.    Band,  I. 
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But,  there  has  always  been  a  class  of  men  who  have  seemed  to  de- 
sire only  to  seize  npon  new  ideas,  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use.    They  are  firm 
believers  in  the  maxim,  ^'Audaces/ortunajuvat/*    They  know  that  a 
confident  tone  and  a  bold  assertion,  contribute  much  to  popularity — 
and  with  them,  popularity  is  success.     An  eminent  writer  has  said: 
"Cinq  ou  six  hommes  ont  pense,  et  cree  des  idees,  et  le  reste  du 
monde  atravaille  sur  ces  idees."  Which  may  be  rendered:  Five  or  six 
men  have  reflected  and  originated  ideas,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
labored  to  understand  these  ideas.     This  is  literally  true;  the  educat- 
ed world,  the  enlightened  world,  the  scientific  wprld,  is  busy  thinking 
over  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  some  of  which  may  have  been  aban- 
doned long  ago;  they  examine  them  carefully,  turn  them  from  side  to 
side,  pass  them  from  one  hand  into  the  other,  until  they  become  so 
familiar  with  them,  that  each  considers  them  the  production  of  his 
own  fertile  genius,  and  forgets  that  they  ever  had  a  place  in  other 
men's  minds.     We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  fault  peculiar  to  the  med- 
ical profession — we  find  it  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  justi- 
fying the  censure:  "Magis  magnos  professores  non  sunt  magis  mag- 
nos  sapientes."* 

Pull  of  expectation,  we  turn  with  no  little  interest  to  the  volume  of 
Prof.  Sayre.  This  is  the  most  bulky  and  ambitious  of  all  the  works 
that  have  heretofore  issued  from  the  American  press,  on  the  subject 
of  Deformities.  The  author  has  been  for  years  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  writes;  he  has  given  it  a  large  share  of  attention,  he 
nas  discuBsed  it  in  print,  as  well  as  in  the  lecture-room;  his  operations 
have  been  numerous  and  many  of  them  very  successful;  he  evidently 
brings  to  his  subject  an  unusual  amount  of  mechanical  skill;  he  is 
folly  impressed  with  its  dignity  and  importance,  and  is  actuated  by  a 
boundless  enthusiasm;  he  also  possesses  a  firm  belief  that  "  Non  de 
minimis  agitur ;  ade  ad  practorem."  As  a  teacher  he  speaks  with  a  good 
deal  of  fluency,  and  expresses  himself  with  sufficient  precision  to 
place  his  thoughts  clearly  and  distinctly  before  his  class.  He  has 
sufficient  force  of  character  to  bring  his  individuality  distinctly  for- 
ward, so  that  it  is  felt  in  all  that  he  says  and  in  all  that  he  does;  there 
is  a  certain  suavity  of  manner  about  him,  a  good  deal  of  the  bon  vi- 
vani,  which  makes  him  popxdar  and  secures  for  him  many  friends. 
When  the  author  attacks  what  he  deems  errors,  whether  popular  or 
professional,  he  is  as  terse  and  decisive  in  expression  as  he  is  prompt 
and  fearless  in  his  operations.  He  deals  with  some  fashionable  cus- 
toms, as  the  habit  of  using  poisonous  cosmetics,  with  a  vigor  that  en- 
titles him  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  every  one  that  hates  kna- 
Yery  and  deceit.  He  says:  **  Another  cause  of  acquired  deformity  is 
tiie  slow  poisoning  of  the  system  by  certain  metallic  poisons.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  salts  of  lead,  and  one  of  the  most  characteiistio 
deformities,  produced  in  consequence  of  poisoning  by  these  salts,  is 
what  is  commonly  known  as '  wrist-drop,'  caused  by  the  use  of  Laird's 
'Bloom  of  Youth,*  and  other  villainous  cosmetics."  After  giving,  in 
his  last  lecture,  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  treatment  em- 
pk)yed  in  some  of  his  cases,  he  continues:  "  The  use  of  cosmetics  has 

*Le  Sage.     *'  Le  Diable  Boiteaux/' 
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within  a  few  years  become  so  very  common,  even  among  the  better 
class  of  society,  and  as  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  equaUy  as  danger- 
ous to  use  as  the  particular  one  described  in  this  report,  I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  place  these  cases  before  the  profession,  that,  know- 
ing their  injurious  effects,  they  may  guard  their  patients  against  thus 
voluntarily  poisoning  themselves  through  ignorance."  We  will  use 
the  doctor's  text  for  a  further  description  of  the  disease:  "  This  defor- 
mity, incompletely  developed,  can  be  seen  every  day  upon  the  streets 
of  this  city,  for  there  is  many  a  fashionable  lady  who  suffers  from  it 
in  consequence  of  her  own  folly.  Their  (her  ?)  hands  are  held  in  a  pe- 
cuUar,  yet  fashionable  position,  a  sort  of  kangaroo  style,  and  many 
of  them  fancy  that  they  are  imitating  the  fashion  admirably,  while 
they  are  simply  obliged  to  carry  their  hands  in  this  position  because 
the  extensor  muscles  are  not  strong  enough  to  hold  them  up.  The 
polish  they  put  on  their  faces  has  manifested  itself  in  producing  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  fashion 
has  been  introduced  to  accommodate  the  deformity." 

He  thus  speaks  of  another  form  of  what  we  may  call  fashionable 
•disease:  "The  accident  may  occur  in  descending  stairs  or  steep 
declivities  while  wearing  high-heeled  shoes,  which  throw  the  weight 
of  the  body  upon  the  front  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  extra  effort  made 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  body  within  the  centre  of  gravity 
produces  a  direct  strain  upon  these  tendons,  causing  rupture  or  stretch- 
ing of  the  anular  ligament  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  be  displaced." 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  fashionable  women  waddle  in  a  most 
ungraceful  manner  when  they  attempt  to  walk.  They  destroy  their 
comfort  to  follow  a  ridiculous  fashion,  and  acquire  an  ambling  and 
undignified  movement.  People  do  things  to  follow  fashion  that  their 
good  sense  would  cause  them  to  be  ashamed  of  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. Ladies  wearing  such  shoes  are  often  obliged,  for  safety, 
to  go  down-stairs  backwards;  and  our  author  says  that  they  can  be 
seen  "  every  day  descending  the  stoops  of  our  fashionable  residences 
in  this  manner,  making  pretense  of  talking  to  some  imaginary  person 
in  the  front  door  as  an  excuse  to  hide  their  awkward  movements." 
(Page  148). 

Very  little  has  been  said  on  the  use  of  electricity,  in  the  treatment 
of  deformities.  We  have  seen  very  remarkable  and  very  satisfactory 
results  obtained  from  the  application  of  the  induced  current,  in  the 
case  of  a  patient  bed-ridden  for  nearly  two  years  from  lateral  cur- 
vature. In  such  cases,  the  vertebrae  are  covered  only  with  integu- 
ment. In  the  course  of  a  few  months'  treatment  it  will  generally  re- 
quire careful  manipulation  to  count  the  spinous  processes;  the  back 
becomes  comparatively  strong,  and  the  patient  is  at  length  enabled  to 
attend  to  his  usual  avocations.  The  rules  for  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism  are  concise  and  practical.  "  Do  not  apply  it 
ioo  long"  " Do  not  apply  it  too  strong. "  The  directions  given  for 
the  employment  of  gymnastics  will  serve  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
the  above  cautions.  "  These  gymnastics  are  of  great  service  in  the 
treatment  of  deformities,  but  they  must  be  used  with  much  caution, 
and  under  wise  supervision.  The  muscles  should  be  made  to  per- 
form an  exceedingly  small  amount  of  labor  at  first,  lest  over-fatigue 
be  produced.     It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  in  all  these 
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deformed  members  there  are  feebleness  of  circulation  and  impover- 
ished muscular  fibre,  especially  in  the  paralytic  varieties.  Conse- 
quently a  very  small  amount  of  movement  may,  sometimes,  be  very 
severe  work  for  such  muscles."     (Page  46). 

For  the  constitutional  treatment  of  such  cases  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
an  abundance  of  nourishing  and  easily  digestible  food  is  recommend- 
ed. Our  author  insists  that  the  treatment  of  congenital  club-foot 
should  be  conmienced  the  instant  the  child  is  bom.  It  should  cer- 
tainly be  commenced  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  every  anatomist  knows 
that  when  the  foot  is  thus  distorted  the  rudimentary  bones  or  car- 
tilages are  thrown  into  unnatural  relations.  The  pressure,  which  is 
thus  placed  where  there  should  be  none,  prevents  them  from  growing  in 
the  proper  directions,  perhaps  destroys  the  natural  angles,  and  forces 
others  where  there  should  be  none.  The  bones  are  becoming  harder 
as  they  grow  in  size,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  some  years,  the  surgeon  is 
called  upon  to  remedy  the  deformity  and  divides  the  tendons,  or  ap- 
plies such  mechanical  contrivances  as  will  restore  the  foot  to  its  nat- 
ural shape,  the  bones  no  longer  fit  upon  one  another;  the  angular 
part  of  one  is  made  to  rest  against  the  angular  part  of  another;  fiiey  are 
eonstantly  gliding  from  the  position  he  wishes  them  to  keep,  and  no 
amount  of  skill  can,  under  the  circumstances,  contrive  the  means  to 
keep — or,  rather,  to  force — a  natural  relation  between  parts  that  have 
lost  their  natural  shape.  Besides,  the  bones  have  now  become 
hardened,  they  change  their  shape  much  more  slowly,  and,  if  they 
are  very  much  distorted  or  have  attained  nearly  their  natural  size, 
they  can  never  be  fully  restored. 

For  these  reasons  the  advice  given  to  parents  and  friends  to  apply 
promptly  for  advice  to  a  competent  surgeon,  in  all  such  cases,  is  op- 
portune, and,  as  nearly  all  such  cases  are  curable,  those  who  ne- 
glect the  advice  have  themselves  to  blame  if  their  children  suffer  in 
hter  years  through  their  neglect. 

With  such  qualifications  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  urged  by  med- 
ical gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that 
we  £ould  anticipate  a  work  of  unusual  merit  from  the  author,  and 
one  that  would  do  honor  to  his  country  and  to  his  professional 
brethren;  and,  in  undertaking  the  work  under  such  circumstances, 
he  leaves  himself  open  to  sharp  criticism  if  he  does  not  meet  their 
reasonable  expectations. 

In  his  pre&ce  he  informs  us  that:  "For  some  years  past  I  have 
been  in  the  frequent  receipt  of  letters  from  medical  gentiemen  of  the 
highest  standing  in  different  sections  of  our  country,  as  well  as  from 
many  abroad,  urging  me  to  prepare  a  work  on  Orthopedic  Surgery 
and  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  setting  forth  my  peculiar  views  of  their 
pathology  and  method  of  treatment."  This  is  an  inducement  suffi- 
cient to  call  out  all  a  writer's  ability,  and  stimulate  him  even  to  the 
point  of  enthusiasm.  But,  with  a  very  commendable  prudence,  he 
teQs  us  that,  as  many  of  his  views  were  so  directiy  at  variance  with 
the  standard  authorities,  he  hesitated  to  write  until  a  larger  experi- 
ence should  confirm  his  observations,  or  prove  them  to  be  erroneous. 
In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  he  should  have  no  occasion  foV  publish- 
ing. The  author,  then,  claims  that  many  of  his  views  are  direcUy  at 
'ooarianoe  with  the  standard  avUhorities;  and  of  the  importance  of  these 
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xnews  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  he  hesitated  to  publish  them, 
notwithstanding  the  urgent  demands  of  liis  friends,  until  experience 
had  fully  confirmed  them.  It  must  have  been  as  gratifying  to  himself 
as  satisfactory  to  the  friends  who  called  for  his  views,  to  learn  that,  •'  a 
more  extended  experience  has  confirmed  my  original  views."  It 
seems  a  little  unfortunate,  then,  that,  although  these  peculiar  views 
were  maturing  day  by  day  under  his  hand,  were  progressively  gaining 
in  weight  and  importance  by  constantly  repeated  experience,  that 
constant  professional  occupation  should  prevent  him  from  complying 
with  the  request  of  his  friends.  He  evidently  regrets  this  unfavora- 
ble circumstance,  and  he,  no  doubt,  feels  the  obligation  that  the 
actual  undertaking  of  the  work  at  the  soKcitation  of  medical  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  standing  has  placed  upon  him  to  produce  some- 
thing that  will  be  worthy  of  their  acceptance  and  worthy  of  himself, 
and  of  the  high  position  he  occupies  among  the  faculty  of  a  medical 
school  claiming  rank  among  the  first  in  the  country;  for  he  says: 
"  Upon  its  perusal  in  the  proof,  I  find  many  expressions  which  I 
would  like  to  change."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  find  it 
convenient  to  change  these  expressions;  but  his  reasons  for  not  hav- 
ing done  so  are  among  the  most  curious  things  in  the  book.  He 
says:  **  As  these  lectures  were  delivered  extemporaneously,  and  with- 
out preparation  (many  of  them  being  clinical,  and  upon  cases  just 
presented  to  me  for  the  first  time  in  the  lecture-room),  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  alter  the  text  without  destroying  its  originality."  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  learned  professor,  who  has  for  so  long  a  time  been 
accustomed  to  make  the  ** crooked  ways  straight"  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, cannot  alter  the  text  of  his  own  book  without  destroying  its 
originality. 

About  two  months  before  the  author  penned  this  preface,  Billroth 
wrote  the  preface  to  his  work  on  "  Teaching  and  Studying  Medical 
Sciences,"  in  which  he  says:  "I  am  the  better  prepared  to  expect 
sharp  criticism,  since  I  write  for  readers,  many  of  whom  are  them- 
selves not  unaccustomed  to  handle  the  pen,  and  who  will  not  find 
much  difficulty  in  detecting  the  defects  of  my  work."* 

Certainly  Dr.  Sayre  entertains  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  culture  of  his  friends  and  the  profession  generally,  or  he 
has  an  unaccountable  objection  to  destroying  the  originality  of  his 
text.  He  makes  no  claims,  he  says,  to  hterary  elegance — an  admis- 
sion which  is  very  candid  on  his  part;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his 
claim  of  great  originality  will  be  equally  well  founded.  He  might 
have  said,  in  the  words  of  Montaigne:  "  C'est  icy  un  hvre  de  bonne 
foy,  lecteur,  ie  veulx  qu*on  m*y  voye  en  ma  fa9on  simple,  natureUe, 
et  ordinaire,  sans  estude  et  art^ce." 

Heretofore  we  have  labored  under  the  conviction  that  the  "  honor- 
able physician,"  the  true  surgeon,  must  be  a  man  of  great  knowledge 
and  experience,  be  distinguished  for  quick  insight  into  the  nature  of 

*'*Ich  bin  um  so  mehr  aaf  eine  besonders  soharfe  Kritik  gefast,  als  ich,  lur 
Leser  gesoh^eben  habe,  welche  selbst  die  Feder  zu  iiihren  wissen,  and  denen  es 
leicht  fallen  wird,  die  Mangel  melner  Arbeit  zn  finden." — Ueber  das  Lehren  und 
Lernen  der  Mediclnischen  Wisaenschaften,  an  den  UniTersitaten  der  Dentochen. 
Nation,  nebst  allgen)einen  Bemerknngen  iiber  Universitaten.  Eine  Oultorhistor- 
ische  Stndie,  von  Dr.  Th.  Billroth.    Wien,  1S76. 
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the  deformity,  and  possess  a  correct  judgment,  to  enable  him  to  ap- 
ply the  proper  remedy;  that,  in  fact,  he  must  be  informed  "Z)e  irni- 
ni  re  sc&ile  et  de  quibusdam  aliis"  But  we  have  been  in  error.  Our 
author  tells  us  that:  "Pretenders  and  quacks  invariably  publish  ac- 
counts of  their  wonderful  cures,  and  the  miracles  they  have  per- 
formed," etc  "And  this,  gentlemen, "  he  says,  "  constitutes  one  of 
the  essential  differences  between  the  honorable  physician  and  the 
quack. " 

Historical. — ^In  the  beginning  of  his  second  lecture,  Professor 
Sayre  tells  us  that:  "  Deformities  of  the  spine  are  mainly  curvatures, 
and  of  these  we  have  two — ^the  angular  and  lateral,  or  rotary  lateral." 

It  is  probable  that  the  learned  professor  means  the  angular  and 
the  lateral,  or  rotary  lateral.  Mathematicians  have  described  spheri- 
cal angles  very  minutely,  but  we  have  never  met  with  any  description 
of  an  angular  curvature.  In  the  next  sentence  he  says:  "  Certain  de- 
formities are  embraced  in  the  general  term  hip-disease,  and  when  this 
general  term  is  used,  the  mind  at  once  pictures  to  itself  the  charac- 
teristic deformity  attending  that  disease."  We  confess  our  inability 
to  understand  why  the  mind  must  at  once  picture  to  itself  the  charac- 
teristic deformity,  when  the  general  term  is  used,  because  certain  de- 
fonnities  are  embraced  in  the  general  term,  hip-disease. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  nineteenth  lecture  he  informs  us  that:  "  The 
head  of  the  femur,  which  fits  into  and  articulates  with  the  acetabu- 
lum, is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere."  By  what  rule 
could  we  find  the  dimensions  of  this  spherical  segment  f 

The  "  constant  professional  occupation  "  that  prevented  the  author 
from  writing  such  a  work  as  he  desired,  doubtless  hindered  him  from 
verifying  all  of  the  statements  and  quotations.  On  the  third  page  he 
stat^  that  Andry  adopted  the  comprehensive  appellation  orthopedy, 
from  orthoSy  straight,  and  paideuo,  I  educate.  Again  on  the  seventh  page 
we  are  informed  of  the  same  fact,  that  "  The  etymological  composi- 
tion of  the  technical  term  is  evidently  derived  from  orthos,  straight, 
and  paideuOy  I  educate;  as  such  we  shall  adopt  it  and  use  it,  thinking 
that  to  relieve  deformities  is  to  educate  them  straight."  The  Pro- 
fessor claims  to  have  had  great  success  as  an  educator  of  deformities; 
but,  unfortunately  for  his  etymology,  Andry,  himself,  tells  us  that  the 
term  Orthopoedy  is  derived  from  orthos,  straight — erect,  and  paidzon, 
a  child.  "  From  these  two  words  I  compose  the  term  obthop(edy,  to 
express  in  one  word  the  design  I  propose,  of  inculcating  the  means 
of  preventing  and  of  correcting,  in  children,  the  deformities  of  the 
body."* 

On  the  forty-eighth  page  we  read  that:  "It  (the  foot)  is  connected 
with  the  leg  at  the  astragalo-tibial  articulation,  and  prevented  from 
any  lateral  movement  by  the  projecting  malleoli  on  either  side,  which 
fit  so  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  astragalus  as  to  permit  of  no  motion 
at  this  joint^  except  that  of  flexion  and  extension,  or  the  pointing  of 
the  toes  up  or  down."  On  this  point  he  is  at  issue  with  Professor 
Gross,  who  says:  ^'  I  shall  still  continue  to  make  lateral  motion  at  my 

*" 

**'L'Orthop^ie  oa  T  Art  de  Fr^venir  et  de  Gorriger  dans  les  Enfans,  lea  Difibrmi- 
^  da  Corps,  par  M.  Andry,  Ganseiller  da  Boy,  etc. ;  tomei,  p.  2,  Preface.  Paris, 
1741. 
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ankle-joint,   without  rotating  my  hip  or  revolving   the  head  of  my 
fibula."* 

After  detailing  numerous  dissections  made  to  prove  the  immobility 
of  this  joint  in  a  lateral  direction,  hfe  continues:  **  I  therefore  feel  per- 
fectly justified  in  asserting,  most  positively,  the  correctness  of  my 
first  statement — that  there  is  no  lateral  motion  at  the  astragalo-tibial 
articulation."  Whoever  studies  this  question  on  the  living  subject, 
wiU  hardly  fail  to  agree  with  Prof.  Gross.  The  astragalus  is  narrower 
at  its  superior  surface  than  at  its  base^  the  articulating  facettes  of  the 
malleoli  incline  downwards  and  outwards,  so  that,  if  the  joint  is  sup- 
plied with  the  normal  quantity  of  synovial  fiuid,  and  the  ligaments 
possess  the  usual  amount  of  elasticity,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent some  degree  of  lateral  motion.  Malgaigne  denied  the  existence 
of  lateral  motion  in  this  articulation,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that 
during  his  time,  some  anatomists  asserted  that  all  lateral  movements 
were  made  at  this  joint.  On  this  point  Kichet  says:  "Doubtless 
Malgaigne  was  right,  if  he  intended  to  refute  the  errors  of  those  who 
pretended  that  in  this  joint  all  the  movements  by  which  the  sides  of 
the  foot  were  alternately  raised  and  depressed  took  place;  but  he  was 
wrong  if  he  intended  to  deny  absolutely  the  existence  of  any  lateral 
movement,  "f 

Brodhurst,  in  his  work  on  the  deformities  of  the  human  body,  in- 
forms us  that:  "  Delpech,  in  1816,  next  dividedthe  Achilles  tendon; 
and  he  divided  it  subcutaneously."  The  description  of  the  maimer  of 
union  of  the  tendons  given  by  Delpech  is  very  accurate,  and  the  rules 
laid  down  for  their  section  are  so  clear  and  accurate  that  Brodhurst 
says  of  them:  "  They  may  be  said  still  to  be  recognized  as  the  redes 
for  the  subcutaneous  division  of  tendons."    Delpech  says: 

"  1st.  The  tendon  to  be  divided  should  not  be  exposed;  but  its  section 
should  be  made  by  inserting  the  knife  at  a  distance  from  the  tendon,  and 
not  by  making  an  incision  in  the  ^n  parallel  to  it.  There  is  daiiger 
of  exfoliation  of  the  tendon  unless  this  precaution  is  taken. 

"  2d.  Immediately  after  division  of  the  tendon,  the  divided  extremi- 
ties  of  the  tendon  should  be  brought  into  contact,  and  so  be  held  by  a 
suitable  apparatus  until  reunion  is  accomplished. 

"  3d.  As  reunion  can  only  take  place  by  an  intermediate  fibrous  sub- 
stance {organisation  inodulaire),  gradual  and  careful  extension  should 
be  made,  to  give  the  required  length  to  the  shortened  muscles  before 
solidification  takes  place. 

"  4th.  Extension  being  complete,  the  limb  should  be  fixed  in  this  po- 
sition, and  be  so  retained  un^  the  new  substance  has  acquired  that 
firmness  of  which  it  is  susceptible. ";( 

*{Apud  Say  re,  page  48,  note.) 

t"I/articulation  tibiotarsienne  est  un  ginglyme  aussi  parfait  que  possible,  an 
dire  de  M.  Malgai^e  en  ce  sens,  qae  lee  mouvements  de  flexion  et  d'eztension 
senls  y  sont  permis  et  que  tont  monvement  de  lateralitx^  y  est  interdit.  Sans  donte 
1£.  Malgaigne  a  raison  sMl  entend  r^fnter  Ferrenr  de  cenz  qui  pr^tendent  qae 
dans  oette  jointure  se  passent  les  mouvements  par  suite  desquels  les  bords  du  pied 
se  reinvent  et  s'abaissent  altemativement,  mais  il  a  tort  s'il  entend  nier  absolu- 
ment  par  I&  tout  mouvement  de  lat^ralit^.  'Traits  pratique  d'Anatomie 
liedico-Ohirnrgioale,'  par  M.  A.  Riohet,  professeur  agr6g6  k  la  faculty  de  m^deoine 
de  Paris,"  etc.,  p.  990.    Paris,  1857. 

t  Delpech,  "  De  I'Orthomorphie,"  tome  II.,  p.  330,  1828. 
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Brodhurst  remarks:  "  The  author  of  these  rules  may  well  be  said 
to  be  the  originator  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy. " 

Professor  Sayre  tells  us  that:  "Michsehs  and  Sartorious  also  di- 
yided  contracted  tendons.  Dupuytren  and  Delpech  also  investigated 
and  labored  in  the  same  direction,  without,  however,  accomplishing  all 
they  desired.  Stromeyer,  in  1830,  first  performed  subcutaneous  tenot- 
omy for  the  relief  of  club-foot,  and  established  it  as  a  principle  in  oper- 
ative surgery."  (P.  3. )  Delpech  divided  the  tendo  Achilles,  subcuta- 
neously,  in  1816,  and  pubKshed  his  book,  De  TOrthomorphie,  in  1828. 
Stromeyer  first  divided  tendons  subcutaneously  in  1830,  and  pubUshed 
lus  "Bertrage  zur  operativen  Orthopadik"  in  1838,  ten  years  after  the 
appearance  of  Delpech's  work. 


-o- 


Longevity  of  Invalids. — From  statistics  gathered  by  medical 
men,  it  would  seem  that  the  homely  old  adage,  "  always  sick,  never 
die,"  has  a  better  foundation  than  mere  hearsay.  Dr.  B.  Southey,  in 
a  recent  lecture  on  health,  said: 

"Health  and  longevity  are  not  synonymous;  neither  are  health 
and  great  muscularity.  The  most  muscular  men,  great  prize- 
fighters, men  who  could  fell  an  ox  with  their  fists,  have  been  Imown 
to  be  always  ailing  and  complaining  about  themselves.  The  state  of 
perfect  training,  regarded  by  those  who  know  little  of  it  as  a  condi- 
tion of  most  perfect  health,  is  rather  one  of  morbid  imminence. 
Longevity,  like  height,  is  a  race  attribute,  but  it  does  not  signify 
health,  xhe  three  oldest  people  I  ever  knew — ^women  who  reached 
respectively  89,  98,  and  100 — were  valetudinarians,  and  had  been  so 
nearly  all  their  lives." 

From  the  experience  of  life  canvassers,  it  appears  that  a  large 
number  of  the  persons  sohcited,  who  are  vdUing,  and  might  otherwise 
have  been  acceptable,  either  decline,  or  are  refused,  because  they  can- 
not favorably  answer  some  question  in  the  application  relating  to 
their  bodily  health;  which  the  medical  examiners  do  not  feel  them- 
selves authorized  to  pass  or  overlook,  although  the  affliction,  if  it  be 
one,  does  not  ordinarily  or  necessarily  tend  to  the  shortening  of  life. 
Many  of  this  class  would  gladly  pay  a  fair  additional  rate,  and  would 
doubtless,  in  many  cases  of  selected  persons,  prove  profitable  to  com- 
panies willing  to  underwrite  them,  for  the  soundness  of  any  life  is 
only  in  degree;  a  really  sound  life,  entirely  free  from  any  seeds  of 
disease,  hereditary  or  acquired,  is  a  rara  avis  in  life  insurance. 

Insurance  of  *^  mipaired  lives"  is  not  a  new  thing;  it  has  been  tried 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  and  with  the  experience  thus  far, 
bi^g  (air  to  be  a  success. — Insurance  Monitor. 


LIFE  INSURANCE   COMPANIES. 

A  BECOBD  OF  LOBS  DIBBUBSEMENT8   BY  THE  C01iPA.NIES   BELONOINO  TO  THE 

CHAMBER  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Showinc^  the  aggregate  monthly  payments  of  policy  claims  by  Companies  belong- 
ing to  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance,  beginning  April,  1874: 


Month. 


April.  1874 

M&y,  1874 

June,  1874. 

July,  1874 

August,  1874 

September,  1874. . . 

October,  1874 

November,  1874 

December,  1874 

January,  1875 

February,  1875 

March,  1875 

April,  1875 

May,  1875 

June,  1876 

July,  1875 

August,  1875 

September,  1875 

October,  1875 

November,  1875 

December,  1875 

January,  1876 

February,  1876 

March,  1876 

April,  1876 

May,  1876 

June,  1876 

July,  1876 

August,  1876 

September,  1876... 

October,  1876 

November,  1876 

Total,  32  months. 


No.  of] 
Go's. 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
29 
29 
29 
29 
28 
28 
28 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
26 


Death 
Claims. 


$1,475,377.88 
1,572,414.16 
1,433,982.95 
1,440,810.58 
1,280,112.23 
1,411,280.54 
1,383,715.91 
1,388,821.37 
1,465,796.50 
1,540,374.17 
1,449,016.97 
1,736,496.03 
1,746,847.05 
.1,760,508.50 
1,815,900.21 
1,633,134.38 
1,691,067.20 
1,602,158.70 
1,401,150.56 
1,489,134.52 
1,496,311.25 
1,473,563.70 
1,535,607.35 
1,449,369.25 
1,608.463.15 
1,606,974.86 
1,678,396.39 
1,438,780.51 
1,520,828.83 
1,666,804.68 
1,440,134.45 
1,482,055.14 


$48,905,389.97 


Endowmeot 
Claims. 


(55,168.13 

57,766.89 

53,687.79 

61,037.26 

102,533.14 

123,429.07 

67,962.22 

72,955.56 

138,719.88 

157,337.87 

84,032.27 

119,793.72 

82,272.28 

95,450.71 

111,576.68 

114,140.46 

129,009.54 

157,673.36 

220,064.39 

155,842.55 

221,148.66 

186,197.51 

286,797.40 

201,176.99 

150,204.10 

221,318.85 

244,999.73 

211,689.80 

237,618.06 

182,994.82 

248,798.40 

226,676.36 


4,780,032.43 


Total. 


$1,530,546.01 
1,630,181.05 
1,487,670.74 
1,501,847.84 
1,382,645.37 
1,534,708.61 
1,451,678.13 
1,461,776.92 
1,694,516.38 
1,697,712.04 
1,533,049.24 
1,866,289.75 
1,829,119.33 
1,856,959.21 
1,927,476.89 
1,747,274.83 
1,820.076.74 
1,759,832.06 
1,621,214.95 
1,644,977.07 
1,717,459.91 
1,659,761.21 
1,822,404.76 
1.650,546.24 
1,668,667.25 
1,828,293.71 
1,923,396.12 
1,650,470.31 
1,758,446.89 
1,749,799.50 
1,688,932.85 
1,708,690.50 


53,685,422.40 


The  above  table  represents  the  so-called  'Mosses  "  paid  by  twenty-six 
of  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
thirty-two  months.  These  are  the  companies  associated  in  the 
**  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance,"  and  they  transact  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  business  of  this  class  done  in  the  United  States.  The 
table  calls  attention  to  the  actual  work  done  by  these  companies,  in 
pursuance  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  founded,  a  feature  too  apt 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  these  times,  when,  to  judge  from  newspaper  re- 
ports, trials  in  the  courts,  and  even  legislative  discussions,  many 
people,  otherwise  intelligent,  seem  to  regard  such  associations  as  con- 
trivances for  depriving  the  public  of  money,  or  for  affording  specula- 
tors and  black-mailers  rich  chances  of  plunder. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  companies  are  actually  and  quietly  dis- 
bursing large  sums  of  money  day  by  day;  that  these  sums  are  paid 
out  precisely  when  and  where  they  are  likely  to  be  most  needed,  and 
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to  do  the  best  service  to  the  commumty — ^namely,  to  the  families  of  men 
who,  while  prudent  enough  to  have  provided  against  death,  have 
been  prematurely  taken  away  fi*om  those  they  labored  to  support; 
that  the  rehef  of  Such  dependents  from  distress^  and  the  education  of 
orphaned  children  into  useful  citizens,  to  the  number  of  many  thou- 
sands, are  secured  yearly  by  these  funds.     In  fact,  about  six  hun- 
dred of  such  families  are  thus  relieved  every  month;  and  a  good  edu- 
cation :8  given  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children 
each  five  years,  who  would,  perhaps,  have  been  lost  to  society  through 
ignorance,  if  not  through  vice,  but  for  this  system.     It  is  needless  to 
enlarge  upon  the  cultivation  of  economy  and  providence,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  industry,  among  the  living,  by  a  practice  which  origi- 
nates in  self-denial  and  foresight,  and  which  brings  with  it  a  sense  of 
safety  against  the  form  of  calamity  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affiurs,  may  befall  any  man.     These  facts  command  attention  and  re- 
spect. In  view  of  them,  the  malcers  of  laws  and  the  moulders  of  pubhc 
opinion  may  hesitate  long  before  they  lay  violent  hands  on  the  in- 
stitution of  life  Insurance.     To  overthrow  pubhc  confidence  in  it;  to 
impose  upon  it  heavy  burdens  of  taxation  or  rude  legal  restrictions; 
to  obstruct  or  embarrass  its  operations,  would  be  to  assume  respon- 
sibihty  for  consequences  too  appaUing  to  contemplate. 

The  subject  is  one  which  touches  at  many  points  the  field  of  dis- 
cussion to  which  the  pages  of  The  Sanftarian  are  devoted.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  follow  it  up  hereafter  with  such  intelligence  as 
we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  and  to  give  to  our  readers  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  relations  of  these  great  and  useful  corporations  to 
sanitary  science  in  aU  its  branches.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  not 
shrink  from  the  most  trenchant  criticism  of  anything  in  the  conduct 
of  Life  Insurance,  as  actually  seen,  which  is  unworthy  of  its  benefi- 
cent objects;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we  lose  sight  of  the  sub- 
stantial value  of  it  as  an  existing  institution,  or  of  the  service  it  does 
to  the  community.  We  shall  also  welcome  to  these  pages  the  intelli- 
gent and  independent  discussion  of  the  subject  by  others;  only  re- 
fosing  in  advance  to  publish  either  *  *  puflfe  "  of  particular  companies 
and  plans,  or  malicious  attacks  upon  them. 


THE  MORTALITY  OF  ASSURED  LIVES  IN  ENGLAND. 

As  assured  Hves  are  selected  Hves,  and  moreover  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  a  class  of  society  that  Uves  under  sanitary  conditions  far 
more  favorable  than  the  average  sanitary  condition  of  the  English 
nation,  it  appears  natural  to  expect  that  the  rate  of  mortality  of 
assured  lives  would  contrast  favorably  with  the  average  death-rate  in 
the  English  population.  The  experiences  of  assurance  offices,  how- 
ever, show  that  although  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  assurance 
the  assured  lives  exhibit  the  effect  of  selection  in  a  low  rate  of  mortal- 
ity, their  mortality  in  after  years  increases  rapidly,  and  even  exceeds 
the  average  rates  in  the  general  population.  A  very  interesting 
paper  on  the  "  MortaUty  of  Assured  Lives  "  was  shortly  since  read 
before  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  by  Mr.  George  King,  a  Fellow  of 
that  Institute,  in  which  this  subject  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality 
among  assured  lives  was  carefully  discussed,  and  considerable  light 
thrown  upon  its  causes.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before,  that  al- 
though the  mortality  of  assured  lives  is  low  during  the  first  year  or 
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two  of  assurance,  it  then  seriously  increases  up  to  a  maximum,  and 
afterwards  declines  as  the  period  of  assurance  is  prolonged.  After 
the  first  year  or  two,  however,  the  rate  of  mortality  of  assured  hves 
never  again  falls  to  the  average  rate  which  prevails  in  a  healthy 
population.  In  Mr.  King's  paper  these  facts  are  not  only  clearly 
substantiated,  and  illustrated  by  several  well  arranged  tables  of 
somewhat  novel  construction,  but  the  causes  of  the  high  death-rate 
of  assured  hves,  if  not  explained,  are  at  any  rate  elucidated.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  main  cause  of  this  unex- 
pected result  is  due  to  the  option  of  selection  which  the  poHcy-holder 
has  the  power  to  exercise  against  the  company,  which  more  than 
counterbalances,  not  only  the  effect  of  the  selection  of  the  company 
by  rejecting  bad  Hves,  and  even  the  members  of  unhealthy  families^ 
but  also  the  advantages  of  good  social  and  sanitary  condition  enjoyed 
by  most  assured  hves. 

The  large  proportion  of  discontinued  or  surrendered  pohcies,  it  is 
urged,  cause  this  "selection against  the  companies";  and  it  may  natu- 
rally be  inferred  that  it  is  almost  invariably  the  best  lives  that  discon- 
tinue their  pohcies,  whereas  no  one  in  falling  health  would  be  likely 
to  surrender.     The  proportion  of  discontinuance  is  highest  in  the 
second  year  of  assurance,  and  afterwards  declines  steadily;  indeed, 
the  rate  decreases,  "  not  only  with  the  duration  of  the  pohcy,  but 
also  with  the  age  at  which  the  pohcy  was  effected."    A  larger  pro- 
portion of  pohcies  taken  out  on  young  hves  are  surrendered  than  of 
pohcies  effected  on  hves  more  advanced  in  years.    In  the  second  year 
of  assurance  no  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  pohcies  in  force  are  sun*en- 
dered,  whereas  the  proportion  afterwards  declines  steadily  to  less 
than  1  per  cent,  after  the  fifteenth  year  of  assurance.     Mr.  King 
gives  a  table  in  his  paper,  showing  the  rate  of  mortahty  in  each  year 
of  assurance  up  to  ten,  and  afterwards  in  quinquennial  periods  to 
thirty  years  and  upwards.     These  death-rates  are  compared  with 
rates,   at  the  same  ages  or  groups  of  ages,  calculated  from   the 
Healthy  Enghsh  life-table  as  a  standard.     In  the  first  year  of  assur- 
ance, when  the  influence  of  the  selection  of  good  hves  in  favor  of  the 
companies  is  strongest,  the  death-rate  among  assured  lives  is  less 
than  half  the  standard  rate:  in  the  second  year  it  is  25  and  in  the 
third  5  per  cent,  below  the  healthy  life-table  rates.     In  the  fourth 
year  the  rate  among  assured  Hves  exceeds  the  standard  rate  by  8  per 
cent.,  and  this  excess  increases  pretty  steadily  up  to  27  per  cent» 
between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  assurance.     It  is  dear 
that  the  large  proportion  of  discontinuances  in  the  first  and  second 
years  of  assurance  are  not  so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  offices 
as  they  would  be  later  on,  when  the  effect  of  the  initial  medical  exam- 
ination has  in  great  measure  disappeared.     There  is  no  reason,  ho^w- 
ever,  to  doubt  that  the  continued  selection  of  the  pohcy-holder,  as 
against  the  company,  which  may  be  exercised  by  surrendering  tlie 
pohcy,  accounts  for  a  part  if  not  all  of  the  excessive  rate  of  mortality 
among  assured  hves.     Mr.  King  promises  a  continuation   of    his 
paper,  and  the  subject  is  one  so  full  of  statistical  and  insurance  in- 
terest, that  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  second  portion  of  his  laborious 
investigation.     In  the  mean  time  it  is  suggested  to  assurance  coxn- 
^  panics  that  it  would  be  a  better  pohcy  to  "  give  moderate  surrender 

values  early,  and  allow  those  who  mean  to  leave  to  go  at  once,  and 
not  keep  them  on  for  some  years  till  a  sudden  efflux  has  more  power 
for  misdiief. — The  Sanitary  Record, 
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POPULATION  AND  REGISTRATION     t 
AT  MOST  RECENT   ESTIMATES     j 
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AND  DATES. 


Kew  York.  I.OM.OfiB— I  win.  end'g  Deo.  33. 
Pnnsilf  Iphia.  e^,»JO— <  irki.  cnd'gDec  30. 
BrmUTii.*  506,000—1  wkB.  osd'E  Deo.  30.. 
3l  LiwK.i9a.000— 4wk>.  BnirETJco.SO... 
CUcsgo.  IX.OOO— 4  sks.  cdiI'rDoc.  30..  . . 
BiilliiDan.3M,oau— 1  wka.  enil'gDea.  3D... 

Barton.  3Sa,000—t  irki.  ena'E  Dec.  30 

ClDoiaiuti.  aci5.(IOC— 4  veeki  end'aDoo.  30. 
Eu  PnnoiHW.  27^00O— moDtb  oTNoT 

Wuhineton.  IM.imO 

PUtsbargh.  ItS.OOO— month  of  Deo. 

Ncvvk,  130.000— moDth  of  Dec . . . 
Providoica,  IC"  ""  ""     "^ 


ToledD, . 
Kobile,  40 


KnoniDB,  13.000— mc 


llWaiV.J  a 

19  3»iio.a*  ( 

IT  6£830.3I> 


m  Msat.oi  SI 


0  aooae. 

i\  as'ai.; 
■i  4314.: 

0,     8534.07, 


PetentaTK,  20,000—4  irks,  end'g  Dec.  23.. . 


284   bj  tbel       .( 


III  HI  ill 


.5 !  3: 

S535'  33'     ■ 


i'!M,l! 


OamnoDdsnti  nndar  (hii  ba>d  are  eu- 
uttlj  rsfneited  te  leDd    theii   raporti         I 
pmpti;,  ud  lateit  utlmated  pepnlition.  | 

Torei^  Health  Statiatics.— j 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  |  ^ 
dnriDg  fonr  weeks  endiag  December!  '■ 
Sd, 22,714  bjrtlis  and  15,296  deaths'  , 
Ten  registered  in  Loadon  and  twoo- 
If  other  large  towns,  and  the  natural 
increuG  of  the  popolation  was  7,418. 
The  morlslitj  from  all  caaaes  was,  per 
1,000— in  London,  24.25;  Edinburgh, 
1^7^  Qla»gow,  25.25;  Dublin,  26; 
INirUmoath,  23;   Norwich,  19;  Wotver- 


bamptuD,  26.75;  Snoderland,  25;  Shef- 
field, 25.75;  BirniiDgham,  22.25;  Bristol, 
21.2^  Jiiverpool,  27.25;  Salford,  38.75; 
Oldham,  32.50;  Bradford,  27;  Leeda, 
23.75;  HqII,  23.25;  yawcaslle-apoQ-Tyne, 
20.25;  Leii^eeter,  24.75;  Mancbeater, 
28.50;  Kottingbam,  21.    Other  foreign 
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cities  at  most  recent  dates  per  1,000: 
Paris,  29;  Eome,  29;  Yienna,  26;  Bms- 
selS;  21;  Berlin,  25;  Hamburg,  23;  Cal- 
cntta,  27;  Bombay,  23;  Madras,  40;  Am- 
sterdam, 28;  Rotterdam,  28;  Tlie  Hagae, 
29;  Christiana,  22;  Breslau,  28;  Buda- 
Pesth,  38;  Turin,  24;  Alexandria,  47; 
Copenhagen,  23;  Munich,  34;  Naples,  30. 

New  York.— During  the  year  1876, 
23,744  births,  7,099  marriages,  2,290  still- 
births, and  29,211  deaths  were  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  this  city ;  of  this 
mortality  15,239,  or  52.17  per  cent.,  were 
in  tenement-houses  (houses  containing 
4  families  and  more),  8,207,  or  28.10  per 
cent,  in  houses  containing  3  families 
and  less  (including  shanties),  247,  or 
0.85  per  cent,  in  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses,  4,768,  or  16.33  percent,  in  insti- 
tutions, 270,  or  0.93  per  cent,  not  stated, 
and  480,  or  1.64  per  cent,  in  streets,  riv- 
ers, yards,  etc.  The  floors  upon  which 
these  deaths  in  tenement-houses,  houses 
containing  3  families  and  less,  and  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  occurred,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  Basement,  244;  first,  6,173; 
second,  8,378 ;  third,  4,630 ;  fourth,  1,502 ; 
fifth,  282 ;  sixth,  42 ;  seventh,  3 ;  on  the 
floor  designated  as  the  top,  1,267 ;  and 
the  number  of  houses  that  had  no  floors 
stated  was  1,360.  The  certificates  of 
death  which  do  not  contain  the  number 
of  families  and  floors  stated  thereon 
were  received,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  wjien  the  present  system  was  not 
so  complete  as  it  is  now. 

The  highest  monthly  number  of  deaths 
reported  was  in  July,  4,172,  March  and 
August  following  next  in  numerical  or- 
der, with  2,763  and  2,732,  respectively  ; 
the  highest  weekly  number  of  deaths 
was  during  the  week  ending  July  15, 
when  1,298  deaths  were  reported,  which 
is  within  506  of  the  total  mortality  re- 
ported for  the  month  of  November  (1,- 
804),  which  had  the  lowest  monthly 
number  of  deaths  reported  during  the 
year ;  the  lowest  weekly  mortality  was 
during  the  weeks  ending  November  11 
and  25,  which  had  413  deaths  each,  or 
885  less  than  the  mortality  reported  dur- 1 


ing  the  week  ending  July  15.  The  high> 
est  monthly  number  of  deaths  reported  in 
tenement-houses  was  during  the  month 
of  July  (2,410),  and  the  lowest  was  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November  (886). 

The  number  of  deaths  reported  during 
the  year  1876  from  diphtheria  was  1,764 ; 
scarlatina,  889 ;  membranous  croup,  524 ; 
malarial  fevers,  243 ;  and  cerebro-spinal 
fever,  125.  1,230  of  these  deaths  were 
in  houses  containing  3  families  and  less 
(including  shanties),  2,169  in  tenement- 
houses,  70  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses, 
69  in  institutions,  and  7  on  canal  boats. 
Of  these  deaths,  43  were  on  the  basement 
floor,  189  on  the  top,  846  on  the  first, 
1,208  on  the  second,  709  on  the  third, 
281  on  the  fourth,  and  69  on  the  fifth. 
The  average  age  of  those  who  died  from 
scarlatina  was  4  years,  2  months,  14  days  y 
of  diphtheria,  4  years,  2  months,  11  days ; 
of  membranous  croup,  2  years,  7  months, 
.7  days ;  malarial  fevers,  25  years,  3  days ; 
and  cerebro-spinal  fever,  10  years,  1 
month,  7  days.  The  wards  that  fur- 
nished the  highest  number  of  these 
deaths  were,  the  Nineteenth,  409 ;  Twen- 
ty-second, 374 ;  Seventeenth,  309;  Twen- 
tieth, 268;  and  Twelfth,  232;  the  wards 
that  furnished  the  lowest  number  were, 
the  Second,  2;  Third,  12;  First,  41; 
Fifth,  51 ;  and  the  Fifteenth,  59. 

The  burial  of  25,631,  or  81.05  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  and  still-births  reported 
during  the  year,  was  in  the  following  9ix 
cemeteries,  viz. :  Calvary,  11,941 ;  Luth- 
eran, 4,387 ;  City  (pauper  burial  ground),. 
3,816;  Greenwood,  2,541;  Evergreen, 
1,672 ;  Cypress  Hills,  1,274. 

The  actual  mortality  by  months,  for 
the  year  1876,  from  the  principal  causes,, 
will  probably  be  ready  for  the  next  week- 
ly meeting  of  the  Board ;  the  reported 
mortality  refers  only  to  the  number  of 
certificates  of  death  received  during  the- 
year,  John  T.  Nagle,  M.D., 

Jan,  2, 1876.         Dep.  Reg.  of  Records. 

Lactometer  Milk. —The  closing^ 
event  of  sanitary  work  in  New  York, 
for  the  year  1876,  was  the  establishment 
of  the  lactometer  test  of  milk.    Hence> 
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forth,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  Jadge  Suth- 
erland presiding,  the  test  for  water  only 
is  deemed  to  be  sufficient. 

Numerous  milk  and  water  dealers  hav- 
ing been  arraigned,  they  determined  to 
make  the  lactometer  a  scapegoat  fur 
themselves,  because,  forsooth,  it  failed  to 
show  that  water  was  the  only  fraud 
which  they  imposed  upon  the  public. 
They  virtually  admitted,  indeed  several 
of  them  actually  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  ef  selling  water  colored  with 
milk,  bat,  like  Jemmie  Twitoher,  when 
he  was  detected  in  the  act  of  stealing 
eggs,  "  they  were  not  ducks'  eggs,"  and 
therefore  punishment  should  not  be 
awarded. 

The  issne  was  made  by  the  German 
Milk  Dealers'  Association,  and  one 
Schrumpf  was  put  on  trial  as  a  test  case. 
At  no  time  in  the  trial  was  the  guilt  of 
the  prittoner  in  doubt,  for  the  milk  dealt 
in  was  watered  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-fifth ;  bat  his  special  offense  was  al- 
most lost  sight  of,  in  the  fight  between 
the  indicted  dealers  as  a  body,  and  the 
Board  of  Health. 

Professor  Chandler,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  gave  most  nnequivocal 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  lactometer 
in  conjunction  with  the  thermometer  and 
the  use  of  the  senses,  in  determining  the 
extensive  watering  of  milk ;  milk  could 
be  distingaished  from  cream  and  from 
skim  milk,  and  watered  milk  or  other- 
wise adalterated  milk,  by  using  this  test ; 
he  had  conducted  numerous  experiments 
in  relation  to  the  standard  of  milk  that 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  farms,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  100  was  the  standard  that 
ihoold  be  registered  by  the  lactometer  ; 
out  of  505  cows  they  found  only  four  to 
go  below,  and  these  four  were  sick.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  witness 
proceeded  to  test  the  instrument  in  the 
presence  of  the  jury.  A  can  of  what  is 
called  commercial  milk,  at  a  temperature 
of  67  degrees,  showed  82  degrees  in  the 
lactometer.    Skim  milk  was  then  tested 


at  a  temperature  of  56  degrees,  and 
showed  114  degrees  by  the  lactometer, 
and  cream  at  a  temperature  of  67  degrees 
showed  44  degrees  by  the  lactometer.  The 
first  specimen  presented  was  reduced  to 
a  temperature  of  59  degrees,  and  showed 
90  degrees  by  the  lactometer.  The  jury 
inspected  the  experiments.  Professor 
Chandler  was  then  cross-examined  at 
considerable  length.  Counsel  for  the  de- 
fense requested  him  to  examine  four  dif- 
ferent lactometers  in  the  same  liquid,  and 
the  result  was  as  follows  :— The  first 
showed  114  degrees  in  skim  milk,  the 
second  116  degrees,  the  third  116^  de- 
grees and  the  fourth  114  degrees.  Coun- 
sel for  the  defense  again  endeavored  to 
have  their  bottle  of  unknown  fluid  tested, 
but  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  pros- 
ecution was  sustained  by  the  Court. 
The  witness  tried  a  lactometer  intro- 
duced by  the  defense,  and  in  skim  milk 
it  showed  115  degrees  and  in  cream  48 
degrees.  The  Professor  then  tested  his 
own  lactometer  in  cream,  and  it  showed 
45  degrees,  which,  however,  the  expert 
for  the  defense  said  was  47  degrees,  as 
also  did  Professor  Barker.  Another 
showed  45  degrees,  and  another  46  de- 
grees. In  these  views  Professor  Chand- 
ler was  sustained  by  several  professors 
of  chemistry,  health  inspectors  and  oth- 
ers who  had  made  the  examination  of 
milk  a  special  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  E.  Ogden 
Doremus,  and  his  son.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bore- 
mus,  were  quite  as  positive,  direct  and 
experienced  in  examples  showing  that 
the  lactometer  test  is  not  a  proper  indi- 
cation of  the  value  of  milk,  as  it  regis- 
ters a  higher  quality  of  milk  when  placed 
in  skimmed  milk  than  when  immersed  in 
milk  which  was  rich  and  creamy.  That 
there  are  two  substances  in  milk  lighter 
than  the  milk  itself— namely,  water  and 
cream — and  it  is  this  cream  that  will 
eventually  damn  the  lactometer.  That  it 
is  impossible  to  discover,  with  the  lac- 
tometer, whether  it  was  cream  or  water 
which  lightened  the  milk,  as  it  could 
not  be  done  without  completely  analyz- 
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iDg  the  fluid.  This  would  demoustrate 
the  falsity  of  the  lactometer,  for  milk 
may  be  light  owing  to  its  goodness. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  Pro- 
fessor was  of  the  opinion  that  the  lac- 
tometer was  not  reliable  as  a  test  The 
testimony  of  Dr.  Doremus  was  very  in- 
teresting, especially  after  recess,  when 
he  illustrated  by  experiment  a  very  sim- 
ple method  of  testing  milk  by  means  of 
evaporation.  He  showed  that  by  pre- 
viously weighing,  for  instance,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  milk,  the  little  dish  which 
contained  it  also  being  weighed,  the  loss 
when  heated  would  be  the  water.  He 
then  explained  how  all  the  component 
parts  could  be  determined,  and  proved 
that  this  method  of  testing  milk  was  not 
only  simple  but  complete.  The  witness 
cited  various  authorities  in  support  of 
his  opinion  that  the  lactometer,  as  a  de- 
tector of  adulteration  in  milk,  was  not 
reliable. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  Dr. 
Doremus  referred  to  several  authorities 
who,  he  said,  had  condemned  the  instru- 
ment on  the  ground  of  its  unreliability. 
He  further  stated   that   no   deduction 
could  safely  be  drawn  as  to  the  adultera- 
tion of  milk  by  water  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  milk  ran  from  the  lactome- 
ter when  it  was  taken  out.    He  had  seen 
samples  of  milk  taken  from  the  cow 
which  ran  off  from  the  lactometer  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  described  as  char- 
acteristic of  adulterated  milk.    Professor 
Doremus  detailed  at  length  the  causes 
that  might  tend  to  vary  the   specific 
gravity  of  milk.    Water  and  cream  make 
it  lighter,   as  already  intimated,  while 
cheese,  sugar  and  salt.'reversed  this  con- 
dition.   So  far  as  the  question  of  detect- 
ing adulteration  was  concerned,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  best  method  to  de- 
termine whether  milk  was  pure  or  im- 
pure was  by  analysis. 

It  was  repeatedly  argued  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defense  that  the  lactometer 
was  not  a  sure  guide  in  the  detection  of 
fraudulent  milk,  and  that  it  was  compe- 
tent to  prove  that  fact ;  hence  the  opinion 


of  Dr.  Doremus  as  an  expert  was  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
in  contradistinction  to  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  who  had  testified  as  to  its 
efficiency. 

Judge  Sutherland,  however,  seemed 
anxious  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
the  inquiry — namely,  whether  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  sold  adulterated  milk  in 
violation  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Board 
of  Health.  He  defined  the  law  applying 
to  the  traffic  in  watered  milk,  but  did 
not  review  the  evidence. 

The  jury,  after  consulting  for  an  hour, 
declared  Schrumpf  guilty.  Judge  Suth- 
erland sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned 
for  ten  days,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $250. 
In  lieu  of  paying  the  fine  he  may  endure 
250  days  of  additional  imprisonment. 
His  Honor  said  :  ''  There  is  no  evidence 
that  you  knew  the  milk  you  sold  was 
watered,  but,  in  view  of  the  very  great 
importance  of  this  case,  the  sentence 
ought  to  be  such  as  to  satisfy  you  and 
your  friends  that  you  had  better  not 
come  here  to  be  tried.  Unless  the  law 
as  to  watered  milk  can  be  enforced,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Board  of  Health  can 
protect  the  public.  The  keeping  for  sale 
of  watered  milk,  whether  known  to  the 
dealer  or  not,  must  be  stopped.  I  sus- 
pect that  you  may  be  personally  as  hon- 
est as  the  average  of  men  in  your  line 
of  business.'' 

By  agreement  between  the  Board  of 
Health  and  the  counsel  for  the  German 
Milk  Dealers'  Association,  this  trial  was 
to  be  a  test.  If  the  verdict  was  against 
Schrumpf,  the  other  indicted  milk  deal- 
ers were  to  plead  guilty ;  and  if  it  was 
for  him,  the  prosecution  of  the  others 
was  to  be  abandoned. 

State  Board  ^of  Health  for  Kew 
York.-;-"  Several  medical  gentlemen  of 
great  eminence  in  their  profession  have 
asked  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  a 
State  Board  of, Health.  They  believe 
that  such  an  institution  would  reader 
essential  service  in  the  prevention  of 
sickness  and  the  preservation  of  life  and 
health.    They  claim  that  in  almost  every 
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cafie  ^here  local  epidemics  have  pre- 
vailed with  a  severity  and  fatality  which 
seemed  mysterioas,  their  origin  can  be 
traced  to  some  neglect  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions or  to  some  canse  which  a  prop- 
erly organized  board  of  health  would 
have  discovered  and  removed.  Import- 
ant as  the  sabject  is,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  me  to  find  time  for  sach  an  ex- 
amination of  it  as  would  justify  any 
specific  recommendations.  I  can  only 
ssk  your  careful  consideration  of  it.  I 
do  this  the  more  willingly  because  I  am 
assured  that  it  is  not  intended  that  any 
expense  shall  be  incurred  by  the  State 
beyond  a  moderate  salary  for  the  secre- 
tary of  the  proposed  board."— Gorcrnor 
Robinson*8  Message. 

We  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Committee  on  Hygiene  of  the  State  Med- 
ical Society,  are  in  co -operation,  in  hav- 
mg  called  Governor  Robinson's  atten- 
tion to  this  much-needed  measure;  and 
that  they  are  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  such  a  bill  as  will  be  likely  to  meet 
with  the  support  of  the  legislature. 

Small-Poz.  —  The  appearance  of 
small-pox  in  many  places  in  Wisconsin, 
and  the  continued  spread  of  the  disease, 
has  called  for  a  word  of  warning  and  ad- 
vice from  the  State  Board  of  Health  : — 
The  average  yearly  death-rate  from 
small-pox  in  Wisconsin  is  somewhat 
over  one  hundred,  while  the  average 
nnmber  of  cases  annually  exceeds  four 
bmidTed.  Already,  within  the  last  three 
fMnths,  these  numbers  have  been  ex- 
ceeded, and  unless  vigorous  measures 
are  adopted,  and  great  vigilance  ob- 
served, it  will  exact  a  much  larger  tri- 
bute of  human  life. 

The  experience  of  Wisconsin  in  this 
respect  is  not  exceptional.  This  loath- 
some and  very  fatal  disease  is  visiting 
other  localities  to  such  an  extent,  that 
those  who  have  watched  i^s  progress 
greatly  fear  a  widespread  epidemic. 

Small-pox  is  pre-eminently  a  preventa- 
ble disease.    We  possess  the  means  by 


which  we  may  keep  it  from  our  homes 
and  our  community.  It  never  visits 
either,  except  as  those  means  have  been 
neglected. 

The  measures  to  be  instituted  are  vac- 
ciyiation  and  revaccinatioji,  which  will 
perfectly  protect  against  any  form  of 
variolous  disease  ;  but  to  secure  this 
protection  three  conditions  must  be  care- 
fully observed. 

1st.  The  virus  used  must  be  pure  and 
vigorous. 

2d.  The  operation  must  be  skillfully 
and  properly  performed. 

3d.  Revaccination  must  be  frequently 
practiced,  to  test  the  returning  suscepti- 
bility of  the  system  to  the  small-pox 
contagion. 

Bv  a  strict  and  universal  observance 
of  these  rules,  small-pox  might  be 
stamped  out  of  existence.  To  neglect 
such  rules  is  to  endanger  not  only  the 
life  of  him  who  neglects  them,  but  also 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates. 

With  regard  to  revaccinationf  the  facts 
are,  that  a  certain  number  of  persons 
are  protected  for  life  by  one  vaccination, 
while  the  protection  of  others  extends 
to  but  a  limited  and  variable  period. 
Hence,  as  we  are  without  the  power  to 
distinguish  between  these  classes,  re- 
vaccination  is  as  essential  as  a  primary 
operation,  and  should  be  performed  at 
least  every  five  years.  It  should  also  be 
performed  at  every  season  of  an  epi- 
demic diffusion  of  the  disease. 

Should  small-pox  unfortunately  appear 
in  any  community,  every  case  should  be 
thoroughly  isolated,  and  kept  so  until  all 
danger  that  the  disease  can  be  communi- 
cated is  past.  At  the  close  of  the  disease, 
articles  which  can  be  so  treated  should  be 
disinfected  by  being  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  boiling  water,  or  be  baked  in  an 
oven  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  212 
degrees.  Heat  effectually  destroys  the 
poison  germ.  Such  articles  as  cannot 
be  so  treated  should  remain  in  the  room 
and  be  subjected  to  sulphurous  fumiga- 
tion, which  is  effected  by  placing  about 
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three  pounds  of  sniphar  in  a  safe  and 
convenient  vessel  in  the  room,  with  the 
doors,  windows  and  chimney  fines  closed, 
and  ignite  it.  The  room  shonld  remain 
closed  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Disinfecting  Pastiles—chiefly  of 
sulphur — are  a  great  improvement  on, 
and  free  from  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of,  fire,  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
sulphur  for  disinfecting  purposes,  under 
all  circumstances. 
Girondin  Disinfectant,  and 
Bromo-Chloralum  are  both  valuable 
agents,  susceptible  of  tise  in  the  sick-roam, 
for  the  restraint  of  infections,  and,  in 
concentrated  forms,  powerful  disinfec- 
tants of  clothing  and  premises. 

Warming  Street  Cars,  which,  under 
the  ever- watchful  intelligence  of  "William 
Kichardson,  Esq.,  President,  has  been  in 
practice  on  one  of  the  lines  of  Brooklyn 
for  several  winters,  is  now  attracting 
very  general  attention,  and  some  very 
absurd    suggestions,    such   as   weather 
strips,  and  various  other  means  of  poison- 
ing people  by  the  multiplication  of  ob- 
stacles to  the  admission  of  fresh,  and  the 
escape  of  foul  air.     The  fact  is;  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  as  a  means  of  ventila- 
tion, warming  appliances  of  some  kind 
should  be  genertUly  introduced,  and  with 
them  efficient  and  always  open  means  of 
escape  for  foul  air.    For  the  admission 
of  fresh  air,  the  ordinary  mode  of  car 
construction,    and   the   necessary    fre- 
quency of  opening  the  doors,  are  suffi- 
cient    Mr.  Bichardson's  plan  of  warm- 
ing is  by  cylinder  stoves.    For  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation,  these  stoves  might 
be  greatly  improved  upon  by  providing 
them  with  double  pipes,  by  incasing  the 
smoke  pipe  in  another  pipe  or  flue  four 
inches  larger,  riveted  to  the  stove,  and 
with  openings  in  it  near  the  stove,  and 
also  near  the  upper  end,  by  which  the 
foul  air  may  be  drawn  off. 

To  keep  the  smoke  pipe  in  place,  in 
the  centre  of  the  ventilating  flue,  it 
should  be  fitted  near  the  upper  end  with 
a  circle  of  wire  provided  with  three  or 
four  prongs  of  the  right  length,  to  scotch 


it.    This  simple  and  cheap  contrivance 
is  equally  adaptable  and  useful  to  stove 
warming  under  all  circumstances.    Bat, 
as  a  system  for  car  wanning,  however, 
stoves  are  only  commendable  in  default 
of  other  and  better   means.     In   Mr. 
Richardson's  cars  the  stove  is  placed  on 
one  side,  in  a  notch  taking  up  the  space 
of  one  seat,  and  as  well  provided  as  pos- 
sible   against    the    inconveniences    of 
crowding.     One   of  the  companies   in 
Philadelphia  uses  a  stofe  in  the  middle 
of  the  cars,  which,  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  at  least,  would  be  wholly  im- 
practicable.   In  view  of  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  we  are  glad  to  have  learned 
that  a  novel  means  has  recently  been 
introduced  in  "Wheeling,  which  bids  fair 
to  overcome  the  difficulty ;  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  commending  it  to  considera- 
tion.   It  is  described  as  follows  :    ''  The 
apparatus  occupies  a  space  about  four- 
teen inches  square  under  one  of  the  plat- 
forms, and   in  no  way   obstructs   the 
brakes  or  wheels.    Charcoal  is  used  as 
fuel,  and  a  three-inch  pipe  from  the  coal 
box  up  the  end  of  the  car  to  the  roof 
acts  as  a  smoke-stack.    The  end  of  the 
pipe  is  covered  with  a  wire  gauze  cap,  to 
guard  against   accidents  from    sparks. 
The  fuel  is  passed  through  a  lid,  which 
rests  level  on  the  upper  side  of  the  plat- 
form, offering  no  obstruction  in  either 
getting  on  or  off  the  car.    The  water 
pan  is  fitted  with  a  faucet,  by  which  the 
water  can  be  drawn  off  when  necessary. 
A  pipe  running  along  the  floor  on  the  in- 
side of  the  car  supplies  the  pan  with 
water  from  a  reservoir,  and  the  hot  water 
is  conducted  back  in  a  large  pipe,  run- 
ning  parallel  and  emptying   into   the 
reservoir  again.     The  reservoir,  which 
will  hold  about  eight  gallons  of  water, 
runs  up  from  the  floor  to  the  window- 
sill,  and  is  fitted  with  an  escape  steam 
pipe  and  a  stop-cock.    The  whole  appa- 
ratus can  be  attached  to  a  street  car  so 
that  it  will  in  no  way  inconvenience  the 
passengers." 

Wash-Stand    and  House  Drain 
Traps. — "We  are  sorry  to  see  that  so  in- 
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telligent  a  writer  as  Clarence  Cook,  in 

SeribneT*sfar  January,  advocates,  ''both 

for  sanitary  and  eesthetic  reasons/'  the 

banishment  of  the  fixed  wash-stand  from 

onr  domestic  life.      ''Leaving  out  of 

view,'*  he   remarks,    "the   expense  of 

plnmbing  arrangements,  their  liability 

to  get  out  of  order,  the  frequency  with 

which  they  get  stopped  np,  the  freezing 

in  winter,  and  all  the  evils  water  and 

drain  pipes  are  heir  to,  I  believe  it  is 

now  admitted  that  the  drain-pipes  are 

the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  the  disease 

of  our  cities  and  even  of  our  country 


no  certain  way  to  prevent  the  evil  so 
long  as  drain-pipes  are  allowed  in  bed- 
rooms, many  people  nowadays  are  giv- 
ing up  fixed  washing-stands  altogether, 
and  snbstitating  the  old-fashioned  ar- 
rangement of  a  movable  piece  of  furni- 
ture with  movable  apparatus,  the  water 
brought  in  pitchers,  and  the  slops  carried 
bodily  away  in  ifieir  native  slop-jars,'* 

The  italics  are  ours,  because  we  are 
not  able  to  see  where  the  "sanitary  and 
aesthetic    reasons''    come     in.      That 
"many  people,"  or  any  people  nowadays 
should  come  to  such  a  conclusion  as  that 
embodied  in  the  quotation  given,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  surprising ;  but  that 
Clarence  Cook  should   apparently  not 
know  that  there  is  no  excuse  but  igno- 
rance for  the  dangers  that  such  people 
encounter,  is  still  more  surprising.    Re- 
cently, by  the  progress  of  sanitary  sci- 
ence,  some  people  have  learned  that 
many  fatal  diseases  are  caused  by  filth 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  that  one 
very  common  form  is  sewer  gas,  in  de- 
fault of  bad  plumbing.    But  this,  bad  as 
it  is,  is  mnch  less  fatal  than  the  "  old- 
fashioned  arrangements  "  of  slop  waters, 
privy-pits  and  cess-pools.    The  volatile 
effluvia  from  "  native  slop-jars,"  leakage 
and  soakage,  were  all  only  so  many  foci  of 
"sewer  gas  "  poison  without  the  sewer, 
▼hich  differed  only  in  degree  from  that 
▼hich  results  from  the  defective  traps 
of  bad  plumbing.    There  are,  indeed,  we 
know  but  too  well,  all  sorts  of  escape- 


holes  for  "  sewer  gas ''  from  our  wash- 
stands,  bath-rooms,  butler-closets,  wash- 
tubs,  sinks  and  cellars,  due  to  disjointed 
drains,  leak  pipes,  choked  traps,  or  no 
traps  at  all— all  for  the  want  of  good, 
workmanlike  attention  and  intelligent 
supervision.  There  are  good  workmen, 
and  an  abundance  of  good  material,  and 
traps  so  constructed,  for  both  wash-stand 
and  house  drains,  that  will,  if  properly 
put  tn,  ejQfectually  prevent  the  escape  of 
sewer  gas.  For  an  intelligent  description 
of  these  appliances,  and  where  to  find 
them,  readers  are  referred  to  the  adver- 


towns.    Convinced  of  this,  and  seeing  tiaing  pages  of  The  Sanicajdan.    The 


difficulty  is,  people  too  commonly  have 
their  plnmbing  done  by  the  lowest  bid- 
ders, by  ignorant  or  incompetent  work- 
men, and  they  reap  their  reward. 

Jennings'  Sanitary  Appliances. — 
The  merited  attention  which  Jennings^ 
Water-Closet  is  everywhere  attracting, 
is  our  justification  for  answering,  some- 
what in  detail,  many  inquiries  in  regard 
to  it.     It  has  been  before  the  English 
public  many  .years,  and  for  several  years 
used  in  this  country;  but  during  the 
while,  the  inventor  and  proprietor  of  it 
has  been  alive  to  every  means  of  im- 
provement.   The  first  striking  feature  is 
an  S  trap  in  one  piece  of  delf,  or  (for  ex- 
posed situations  in  danger  of  frost)  iron. 
The  trap  is  placed  above  the  fioor  line, 
easy  of  access  in  case  of  stoppage,  and 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  cutting 
through  the  floor  and  joists,  and  taking 
less  time  to  fix  it  in  its  place.    The  out- 
let is  at  the  side  and  entirely  removed 
from  sight;  the  basin  presents  a  uniform 
surface,  and,  as  compared  with  other 
closets,  of  ^  much  more  tidy  appearance. 
The  basin  is  emptied  by  lifting  a  hollow 
plug  having  a  seating  of  India-rubber  to 
render  it  water-tight.     This  plug  also 
serves  as  an  overflow  to  carry  away  any 
excess  of  water  in  the  basin.    It  was  at 
one  time  thought  advisable  by  the  in- 
ventor to  trap  this  overflow,  but  as  this 
was  found  in  practical  use  to  defeat  the 
object  of  its  adoption,  by  syphoning  the 
lower  trap,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the 
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closet  reduced  to  the  complete  and  Bim- 
pie  form  in  which  it  is  now  presented. 

Above  the  trap  a  socket  is  provided  for 
a  ventilating  pipe,  the  outlet  of  which 
should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  windows ;  the  best  plan  is  to  carry 
it  up  independent  of  the  rain  water  gut- 
tering, and,  in  mansard  roofs  especially, 
to  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

Mr.  Jennings  is  also  the  inventor  of  a 
wash  bowl  known  as  the  "Tip-up  basin;" 
this  is  a  clean  and  simple  arrangement, 
entirely  dispensing  with  the  plug,  wash- 
er and  chain.  Basins  drained  through  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  are  always  more  or 
less  offensive,  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  dirt  and  soap  round  the  sides.  In 
some  of  the  schools  in  England,  it  has 
been  found  that  this  plug  arrangement 
was  the  means  of  spreading  ophthalmia 
among  the  scholars ;  hence,  it  has  been 
superseded  in  that  country  by  the  "  Tip- 
up  "  basin.  The  arrangement  consists  of 
a  wash  basin  hung  upon  pivots,  which, 
on  tipping  or  turning  over,  discharges  the 
contents  bodily  into  a  second  basin  or 
receiver  j  thence  through  an  outlet  into 
the  drain!  These  basins,  we  are  informed, 
are  used  by  the  Queen  in  Buckingham 
Palace;  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Marl- 
borough House,  and  Sandringham ;  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  at  Clarence  House, 
Piccadilly,  and  Eastwell  Park,  and  by 
almost  all  the  nobility ;  and  in  most  of 
the  hospitals,  hotels  and  club-houses  in 
London  and  the  principal  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. The  retiring  rooms  of  the  Yienna 
and  Centennial  Expositions  were  fitted 
with  lavatories  of  this  system,  and  were 
much  admired.  These  and  the  various 
other  sanitary  appliances  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Jennings  at  the  Centennial  may  be 
obtained  at  The  American  Agency, 
94  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Winter  Health  Resorts. 

The  weather  in  New  York,  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  is  severely  admonishing 
invalids  and  pleasure-seekers  that  now  is 
the  time  to  seek  a  more  southern  climate^ 
And  since  many  of  our  readers  are  seek- 
ing for  descriptive  literature  of  the  best 


places  to  visit,  and  the  best  means  of 
reaching  them,  we  invite  their  special 
attention  to  our  advertising  pages ;  and 
for  the  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  especially,  to  the  fullest  and  most 
trustworthy  book  which  has  been  written 
on  the  subject.* 

The  author,  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier,  is  the 
Georgian  poet,  who  wrote  the  much-criti- 
cised and  warmly-admired  "Centennial 
Meditation  of  Columbia,''  last  summer. 
But  Mr.  Lanier,  while  his  poet's  eye 
looks  with  kindling  enthusiasm  on  the 
rare  beauties  of  the  region  he  describes, 
does  not  forget  the  soberer  duties  of  the 
statistician  and  the  guide. 

Florida's  attractions  are  those  of  cli- 
mate and  vegetable  luxuriance,  of  quaint- 
ness  and  sumptuousness.  Mr.  Lanier 
very  frankly  says  of  it,  in  his  introduc- 
tion :  "  In  view  of  many  absurdly  hys- 
terical utterances  which  have  been  made 
touching  the  tropical  ravishments  and 
paradisaical  glories  of  Florida,  it  is  proper 
to  say  at  this  point  that  the  State  is  not 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  landscape  ;  and 
that  persons — particularly  those  from  hill 
countries — who  should  go  to  Florida  for 
this  sole  end,  would  certainly  be  disap- 
pointed." He  tells  just  what  Florida  is, 
however,  neither  ignoring  its  objectiona- 
ble features  nor  refusing  to  accord  the 
highest  praise  to  its  glories  and  advan- 
tages. His  book,  therefore,  is  plainly 
just  what  the  tourist  or  the  settler  wants 
to  consult  The  first  chapters  are  in  the 
form  of  a  traveler's  essays,  and  describe 
with  much  beauty  of  style  the  Ocklawaha 
River,  the  antiquities  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  Tallahassee  and  Gainesville  regions, 
the  Everglades  and  the  Key  West  coun- 
try, etc.  Mr.  Lanier  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  physical  characteristics  and 
conditions  of  Florida,  and  gives  valuable 
meteorological  tables  for  various  parts  of 
the  State. 

Charleston,  Savannah,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  Aiken,  S.  0.,  all  favorite  re- 

*  Florida  :  its  soenery,  climate  and  history. 
Bj  Sidney  Lanier.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &,  Co. 
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sortF,  are  treated  of  in  a  special  chapter, 
and  their  peculiar  advantages  well  de- 
scribed. A  chapter  is  also  especially 
addressed  to  invalids  and  consumptives. 

In  an  appendix  are  presented  various 
important  statistics  concerning  the  cul- 
tare  of  grapes,  bananas,  oranges,  straw- 
berries,  figs,  tohacco  and  sugar ;  a  gen- 
eral itinerary;  and  a  brief  gazeteer  of 
towQs,  rivers  and  counties.  The  whole 
Tolnme  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
leaves  nothing  to  be  asked  for. 

Bermuda  is  also  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  winter  resorts,  readily  accessi- 
ble from  New  York,  in  72  hours. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  of  unusual 
evenness  throughout  the  year,  the  varia- 
tion from  January  to  December  being 
rarely  more  than  twenty  degrees,  and 
giving  an  average  of  about  seventy  de- 
grees annually. 

The  orange  and  the  lemon  here  flour- 
ish, cedar  and  palmetto  hedge  every 
ridge  and  road,  and  everywhere  the 
ocean  is  peeping  out  or  in  broad  expanse, 
to  gladden  the  eye  of  the  tourist  with 
the  delights  and  placidity  of  the  scene. 

Persons  predisposed  to  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, and  others  who  would  enjoy  the 
pleasures  and  benefits  of  breathing  a 
delightfully  equable  and  balmy  atmos- 
phere, of  a  temperature  which  admits  of 
an  outdoor  life — ^neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold— and  scenery  to  make  it  attractive, 
should  winter  in  Bermuda. 

Nassau— as  a  winter  home  for*  the 
afflicted — presents  peculiar  and  unsur- 
passable advantages.  It  is  situated  in 
north  latitude  25^  5',  and  west  longitude 
770  gc — almost  within  the  tropics,  but 
the  heat  is  tempered  by  an  ocean  breeze 
of  such  constancy,  softness  and  purity 
as  to  make  it  exceedingly  exhilarating 
to  persons  with  weak  lungs.  Peter  Henry 
Bruce  wrote  of  it,  nearly  a  century  ago  : 
"It  is  no  wonder  the  sick  fly  hither 
for  relief,  being  sure  to  find  a  cure  here." 

General  James  "Watson  "Webb,  in  writ- 
ing of  it  in  1870,  says  that,  ''  from  the 
first  of  November  to  the  first  of  June, 
there  is  not,  in  aU  probability ,  any  spot 


on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  desirable  for 
persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  com- 
plaints." And  many  others  who  have 
experienced  its  benefits,  express  them- 
selves in  the  same  vein.  Here  all  the 
ordinary  tropical  fruits  abound  in  great 
perfection,  and  are  had  for  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  gathering.  The  drives 
are  excellent,  the  scenery  varied  and 
beautiful,  and  the  shores  covered  with 
marine  treasures  in  the  form  of  the  most 
beautiful  shelly  and  corals. 

Havana,  and  San  Domingo  and  other 
more  distant,  and  intermediate  pi  aces,  are 
also  represented  in  our  advertising  pages, 
with  the  most  comfortable  and  expedi- 
tious routes  of  travel,  to  suit  the  taste, 
conveniences  and  necessities  of  all  who 
would  escape  the  rigors  of  a  northern 
winter. 

For  more  elaborate  information  of  the 
above-named  places,  and  many  others, 
both  home  and  foreign,  interested  read- 
ers are  referred  to  previous  numbers  of 
The  Sanitarian. 


Reparative  Surgery  is  the  signifi- 
cant title  of  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
scientific  works  on  a  special  branch  of 
practical  surgery  hitherto  published.^ 

It  consists  of  a  collection  of  twenty- 
nine  typical  cases,  which  exhibit  a  per- 
fection in  the  degree  of  reparation 
scarcely  exampled  in  the  annals  of  opera- 
tive surgery. 

Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  the  author,  has  long 
been  among  the  most  honored  of  the 
profession  in  New  York,  for  the  truly 
scientific  spirit  with  which  he  has  pur- 
sued the  practice  of  his  profession ;  but, 
in  the  particular  sphere  of  Reparative 

^  ContribuUont  to  E^parixtive  Surgery :  Show- 
ing itg  application  to  the  treatment  of  d^ormi- 
ties,  produced  by  deetrucUve  dieeaee  or  injury; 
Congenital  d^ectafrom  arrett  or  exceae  qf  devd- 
opment;  and  cicatricial  c<miractume  from  Bums- 
By  Gurdon  Buck,  M.D.  lUoBtrated  by  numer- 
0U8  engravings.  8to,  pp.  237.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 
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Surgery— which  '*  largely  embraces  the 
treatment  of  lesions  of  the  face,  a  region 
in  which  plastic  surgery  finds  its  most 
frequent  and  important  application"— he 
has  signally  excelled.  The  twenty-nine 
cases  given  are  arranged  in  three  groups : 
ten  illustrate  the  '^  loss  of  parts  in- 
volving the  face  and  resulting  from  de- 
structive disease  or  injury";  fifteen, 
''congenital  defects  from  arrest  or  ex- 
cess of  development" ;  and  the  remain- 
ing ten,  '' cicatricial  contractions  follow 
ing  bums.'*  The  mechanical  execution 
of  the  work  is  admirable,  in  keeping  with 
the  text :  white  paper,  large  and  clear 
type,  and  cuts  far  superior  to  those  com- 
monly used  in  medical  books. 

The  Skin  and  Hair,  so  commonly 
neglected  by  the  untidy,  or  abused  in 
the  toilet,  continue  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  popular  of  scientific  in- 
structors for  their  preservation  and  man- 
agement. Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  the 
eighth  edition  of  whose  admirable  work 
is  now  before  us.^  Few  works  have 
ever  been  received  with  more  favor,  or 
better  deserved  it  One  fault  only  we 
have  to  find  with  it — its  title  is  insuffi- 
cient ;  for,  while  it  is  the  best  book  we 
know  of  on  the  special  subjects  of  its 
title,  no  work  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted gives  more  admirable  direc- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  Bath  ;  such  sen- 
sible remarks  on  Soap ;  so  much  useful 
information  for  young  people,  especially, 
about  Fimples ;  such  good  advice  to 
mothers  about  Rashes ;— in  short,  it  is 
one  of  the  very  best  books  we  know  of 
for  the  general  care  and  preservation  of 
personal  health,  its  cardinal  tenets  being 
near  akin  to  godliness. 

The  Electric  Bath  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  essay,    just  published,* 


*  Healthy  Skin:  a  popular  treatise  on  the  Skin 
and  Hair,  their  preservation  and  management. 
By  Erasmus  VVii^on.  F  R.8.,  F.R.C.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Dermatology  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  Eiglith  edition,  himo, 
pp.  311.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Hlakiston. 

*  The  Electric  Bath:  iU  medical  uses,  effects 
atid  appliances.  By  Geokoe  M.  Schweig,  M. 
1).  121110,  pp.  134.  New  York:  O.  P.  Futnmn's 
Sons. 


giving  the  experience  of  the  author  in 
the  special  advantages  of  this  means  of 
applying  electricity  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  over  the  more  ordinary  methods. 
He  regards  water,  at  blood  temperature, 
as  a  better  conductor  of  electricity  than 
the  human  body ;  hence  the  diffusion  of 
the  electric  current  through  the  water, 
and  to  the  whole  periphery  of  the  body, 
intensifies  and  insures  more  certain  re- 
sults. Moreover,  he  claims  its  influence 
thus  conditioned,  in  promoting  the  ab- 
sorption of  medicines  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  its  power,  '*  through  chemical 
affinity,  to  facilitate  the  elimination  from 
the  body  certain  metallic  substances,  and 
to  further  the  absorption  of  morbid  de- 
posits." A  number  of  cases  are  related 
in  support  of  the  theories  advanced,  and 
a  category  of  diseases  given  deemed  to 
be  especially  amenable  to  this  kind  of 
treatment. 

Coughs  and  Consumption  interest 
everybody;  for  no  matter  how  free  from 
them  certain  individuals  may  be  in  their 
own  persons,  we  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  one  who  is  not  more  or  less  con- 
cerned for  others,  who  are  less  fortunate. 
And  so,  too,  of  Diet  in  Disease  ;  very 
few  persons,  however  well  they  may  be, 
have  an  acquaintance  so  limited  as  not 
to  be  concerned  for  some  one  or  other 
who  knows  not  the  pleasure  of  a  healthy 
digestion.    A  good  book,  therefore,  on 
these  subjects,  has  a  wide  application, 
and  such  an  one  is  that  now  before  us.^ 
Dr.  Dobell  has  long  been  known  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  physicians  of 
London,  where   he  has  enjoyed   large 
opportunities  and  distinguished  honors ; 
and  during  the  while  given  much  sound 
instruction  by  means  of  original  experi- 
ments, lectures  and  essays,  mostly  con- 
fined to  topics  comprehended  in  the  title, 
which  is  made  up  from  a  connected  series 
of  extracts  from  his  previously  published 
papers.    The  portion  on  Diet  is  an  ab- 


*  Coughs  and  Consumption,  and  Diet  in  Dis- 
ease. By  Horace  Dobell,  M.D..  F.K.M.C.S., 
etc.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospi- 
tal for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  London,  etc.,  etc. 
12mo,  pp.  222.    PhUadelphitt :  D.  S.  Brinton. 
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street  from  his  larger  work  on  "  Diet 
and  Begimen  in  Sickness  and  Health,** 
which  we  had  occasion  to  commend  some 
time  ago,*  with  only  one  exception;  and 
we  are  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the 
jastness  of  that  exception,  that  alcohol 
(thonld  be  omitted  from  all  diet  listB.  As 
a  Medicine  we  concede  its  value  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  but  as  a  diet,  never. 

Our  American  LibrarieB.  ^— This  is 
a  very  important  and  interesting  report, 
and  one  which  every  librarian  and  bib- 
liophile in  the  country  will  be  grateful 
for.    It  was  a  part  of  the  exhibit  made 
bj  the  Bureau  of  Education,  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  at  the  Centen- 
nial.   The  work  has  had  for  editor  Mr. 
Samnel  R.  "Warren,  who  was  assisted, 
Iq  the  latter  part  of  his  task,  by  Major 
S.  N.  Clark.     Subsidiary  work  was  also 
done  by  Miss  Mary  E.  MoLellan^and  Dr. 
Charles   Warren,  while   many   of  the 
chapters  are  the  contributions  of  outside 
specialists.    The  first  chapter  tells  of  the 
number  and  condition  of  American  pub- 
lic libraries  at  the  time  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  is  written  by 
Horace  E.  Scndder,  whose  investigations 
into  American  antiquities  lately  gave 
us  an  admirable  Sans-Souci  volume  of 
reminiscences  of  things  a  hundred  years 
ago.    An  account  of  school  and  asylum 
libraries  is  contributed  by  the  editors. 
The  account  of  our  college  libraries  is 
unexpectedly  full  and  minute,  covering 
67  pages.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
important  chapter  in  the  report    Of  kin- 
dred value  is  the  chapter  on  theological 
libraries,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
are  given  a  special  description  by  Rev. 
Prof.  John  S.  Sumner,  S.  J.    Law,  medi- 
cal and  scientific  libraries  are  described 
respectively  by  Stephen  B.  Griswold, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  and  Prof.  Theodore 
Gill.    The  editors  then  speak  of  prison 
and  reformatory  collections  of  'books. 

♦  Saxitabian,  Vol.  iv,  p.  Ha 

^Pubiie  Libraries  in  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica :  their  history.  coDdition  and  maiiQ^ement. 
Special  r«»r«it.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bu- 
reaa of EuQcation.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office. 


There  are,  besides,  essays,  severally,  by 
distinguished  writers  on  library  subjects 
of  much  interest,  and  very  elaborate  gen- 
eral tables  of  all  the  libraries  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  monument  of  industry,  and 
a  marvel  of  completeness  and  accuracy. 
It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  all  con- 
nected with  the  task  of  its  preparation. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  ^ 

contains,  besides  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness transactions:  The  Degree  of  Cer- 
tainty in  Therapeutics  (annual  ora- 
tion), by  Roberts  Bartholow,  M.A., 
M.D. ;  Report  on  Surgery  and  Tu- 
mor of  Testicle,  Christopher  Johnson, 
M.D.  ;  Notes  on  the  Progress  of 
Ophthalmology,  Samuel  Theobald, 
M.D. ;  Supplementary  Reports  on  Sur- 
gery, Thos.  R.  Brown,  M.D.,  and  A. 
Friedenwald,    M.D.;    Phthisis,  Abram 

B.  Arnold,  M.D. ;  Obstetrics  and  Gyn- 
aecology, Augustus  F.  Erich,  M.D. ;  In- 
sanity in  its  Financial  Relations  to  the 
States,  J.  S.  Conrad,  M.D. ;  Analysis  of 
a  Few.  Cases  of  Abdominal  Disease  and 
Treatment  of  Peripheral  Paralysis,  W. 

C.  Van  Bibber,  M.D.;  Thoracentesis,  J. 
E.  Gibbons,  M.D. ;  Thirty-seven  Opera- 
tions of  Thoracentesis  by  Pneumatic 
Aspiration,  Frank  Donalson,  M.D. — 
These  are  all  practical  papers  and  re- 
ports, most  of  them  the  result  of  joint 
work  under  the  general  plan  of  the 
Faculty,  by  sections,  and  therefore  free 
from  the  redundancy  which  commonlv 
attends  papers  and  reports  which  have 
not  been  subject  to  the  pruning  of  con- 
certed effort. 

Water  Supply  and  Drainage  of 
Farm-Houses  and  Buildings,  in 
their  Sanitary  Relations,  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Brewer,  *  is  an  unusually  valuable 
paper,  illustrating  the  danger  of  water 
contamination  by  numerous  examples, 
and  showing  how  easily  it  may  be  avoided 
by  the  exercise  of  the  mo8t  ordinary 

» 78th  Annual  Session,  April,  1876.  8vo..  pp.  165. 

"From  Report  of  the  Secretftry  of  the  Con- 
uecticut  Board  of  Agricultui'e,  187;'. 
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care,  when  once  its  necessity  is  fully 
realized. 

The  American  Naturalist  for  Jan- 
uary commences  the  eleventh  volume 
of  this  excellent  popular  magazine  of  nat- 
ural history  and  travel,  and  presents, 
as  usual,  a  varied  and  attractive  table  of 
contents.  The  range  and  variety  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  Naturalist  ev- 
ery month  are  attracting  well-merited 
attention,  and  doing  much  to  promote 
the  study  of  natural  history  in  our  edu- 
cational institutions.  It  richly  deserves 
the  encouragement  which  we  are  glad 
to  learn  it  is  receiving  by  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing subscription  list.  It  is  now 
published  by  fl.  0.  Houghton  &  Co., 
Boston.    Terms,  $4.00  a  year. 

The  Living  Age  for  the  week  end- 
ing January  6th  begins  a  new  volume. 
This  is  an  excellent  time  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  subscription,  and  the  publishers 
still  present  to  new  subscribers  for  1877 
the  six  numbers  of  1876,  containing  the 
first  installments  of  MacDonald's  ''  Mar- 
quis of  Lossie."  To  every  one  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  time,  this  periodical  is,  in  fact, 
almost  a  necessity.  "With  fifty-two  num- 
bers, of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or 
more  than  3,000  pages  a  year),  the  sub- 
scription price  ($8)  is  low,  while  for  $10.50 
the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of 
the  American  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies 
with  The  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both 
postpaid.    LiTTELL  <fe  GrAY,  Bostou. 

The  Home  Journal  is  admirably 
filled  with  the  discussion  of  topics  in- 
teresting in  society.  Hence  its  value  to 
those  mingling  in  cultivated  circles. 

Books  Received. — Report  of  State 
Board  of  Health,  Md. ;  Report  of  Com- 
missioners for  adjustment  of  the  Boun- 
dary Line  of  Maryland  and  Yirginia; 
Report  of  Commissioners  of  Fisheries, 
Md. ;    Trans.    Med.    Society  of  Ohio; 


Dr.  J.  L.  Bodinc — Management  of  the 
Insane;  Dr.  J.  M.  Johnson— Muriated 
Tincture  of  Iron  in  Fluor  Albus,  and 
Opium  Poisoning  ;  Medical  Libraries  of 
Boston;  Tegetmeier's  Scholar's  Hand- 
book of  Household  Management  and 
Cookery ;  Surjreon-GeneraPs  Report,  U. 
S.  Army;  Dr.  W.  H.  Bates— Cure  of 
Strictures  of  the  Urethra;  Dr.  Joseph 
Holt — Record  of  Yellow  Fever  in  New 
Orleans,  1876 ;  Dissemination  of  Zymotic 
Diseases  amongst  the  Public  by  Trades- 
people—C.  B.  Fox,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. ; 
Report  of  Medical  Superintendent  of  K 
Y.  City  Asylum  for  the  Insane  for  1875; 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1875 ;  Disinfection  in  Yellow  Fever,  as 
pra2ticed  in  New  Orleans— C.  B.  White, 
M.D. ;  Chemical  and  Microscopical  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Urine — G.  B.  Fowler,  M.D.; 
Diseases  of  the  Skin — Duhring. 


The  Medico-Legal  Society. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian  : 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Medico-Legal  Society,  January  3d, 
consisted  of  an  .unusually  interesting 
discussion  of  School  Hygiene,  by  the 
President— Prof.  Hamilton,  Dr.  0.  R. 
Agnew,  Dr.  R.  R.  McUvane,  J.  Appleton 
Morgan,  Esq.,  Hon.  6.  H.  Yoamau,  Mr 
Owen,  Principal  of  Eighty-seventh  Street 
School,  and  others.  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  the  pro- 
ceedings in  time  for  February  number. 
Will  have  them  ready  for  March. 
New  York,  Jan.  10th,  1877. 

GEO.  W.  WELLS,  M.D., 

Secretary 


Subscribers  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  detach  and  fill  the  blank  on 
the  opposite  page  of  this  number,  and 
send  it  to  us  with  amount  of  subscription 
due,  at  earliest  possible  conveuieuce. 
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THE  NEED  OF  SANITABY  REFORM  IN  SHIP  LIFE* 

By  AiiBKRT  L.  GiHON,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Medical  Inspector,  tJ.  S.  N. 

The  condllions  of  the  hamble  seafarer's  life  are  a  profound  mja- 
tery  to  the  people  who  live  on  shore.  Even  those  who  make  occasional 
Yoya^es  on  board  passenger  steamships  learn  very  little  about  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  their  temporary  homes,  beyond  the  two  or  three 
sumptuously  furnished  apartments  which  they  themselves  occupy.  A 
still  smaller  number,  on  gala  days,  or  other  special  occasions,  are  parad* 
edover  the  show  places  of  a  man-of-war,  and  expected  to  admire  the 
whitened  decks,  the  glistening  brass- work  and  the  polished  tins  of  the 
mess-kits.  Sciircely  any  one  ever  sees  "poor  Jack"  really  at  home.  The 
"  foVsle  "  of  the  merchant  vessel  is  shunned  alike  by  passenger,  owner 
and  officer,  while  the  naval  executive  carefully  peers  into  every  comer 
and  at  everything,  save  those  at  which  his  medical  colleague  points. 
Ignorance  of  the  pasnenger,  indifference  of  the  ship-owner  and  negli- 
gence of  the  officer  widen  the  gulf  between  the  sailor  and  his  social 
saperiors.  In  the  navy,  notwithstanding  the  government  commissions 
a  corps  of  trained  men,  carefully  selected  from  the  best  qualified  of 
their  profession,  ignorance,  indifference  and  negUgence  (here  amount- 
ing to  actual  neglect  of  duty),  conspire  to  cover  up  and  out  of  sight 
what  the  medical  officer  so  ineffectually  labors  to  expose.  Special 
tenses  have  contributed  to,  if  they  have  not  wholly  brought  about^ 
this  residt.  An  unworthy  antagonism  between  the  so-called  line  and 
staff  divisions  of  the  service,  based  upon  traditions  of  different  offi- 
cial and  social  importance  inherited  from  the  British  prototype,  and  en- 
couraged by  puerile  jealousies  and  culpable  misunderstandings  of  du- 
ties and  obligations,  have  retarded  the  labors  of  naval  medical  officers 
in  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform  on  ship  board  From  them  and  their 
army  confreres,  more  than  from  any  other  members  of  their  profess- 
ion, are  to  be  expected  the  proofs  of  the  value  of  sanitary  dogma. 
They  have  accomplished  something,  and  are  not  to  be  blamed  that 
more  has  not  been  done;  but  when  their  lips  could  not  be  sealed 
their  warnings  have  not  been  listened  to,  or  have  been  heard  unheed- 
ed, ajid  tlieir  hands  have  been  tied  when  they  would  have  pointed  out 
the  way  to  go — away  so  broad  and  straight  and  bright,  that  any  might 

*  Rdad  befuro  Aiuariuau  Public  ilealtli  Ajduuiauu]i,  Bo^luu,  Out.  5th,  1670. 
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follow  it  even  without  a  guide.  The  truths  of  sanitary  science  are 
self-evident;  nevertheless  they  are  defied  on  board  ship,  as  on  shore. 
Here  individuals  may  claim  the  right  to  dispose  of  themselves  as  they 
see  fit,  and  only  when  this  personal  squander  of  health  entails  evil  to 
communities  is  enlightened  administration  forced  to  interfere.  In 
the  navy  there  is  no  such  limitation.  The  individual  is  lost  in  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member — he  is  only  one  mesh  in  the 
net — one  cog  in  a  complex  machine.  The  public  good  is  always  par- 
amount, and  naval  medical  officers  are  free  from  the  temptation  of 
the  general  practitioner,  who,  in  view  of  eventual  profit,  may  reconcile 
himself  to  look  with  some  complacency  upon  his  fellows'  deter- 
mined wanderings  in  unwholesome  by-ways.  A  sickly  season  brings 
no  grist  to  the  naval  surgeon's  mill,  but  only  imnecessary,  unremu- 
nerative  toil.  He  deals  solely  with  a  body  of  exceptionally  healthy, 
hardy  men,  and  he  is  independent  of  and  indifferent  to  the  whims  and 
prejudices  and  superstitions  of  his  charges.  He  is,  therefore,  free  to 
exercise  that  higher  and  more  attractive  function  of  his  calling — ^that 
of  piloting  the  human  bark,  freighted  with  health  and  hope,  safely 
down  the  stream  of  life,  to  the  haven  of  a  happy  old  age,  steering  it 
clear  of  the  hidden  shallows  of  disease,  and  the  bold  headlands  whither 
it  is  drifted  by  the  treacherous  currents  of  self-indulgence.  Were 
he  recognized  as  such  a  pilot,  his  advice  heeded  and  his  work  unhin- 
dered, the  medical  returns  of  the  navy  would  soon  become,  in  no  fig- 
urative sense,  sanitary  charts  of  inestimable  value  to  every  one  whose 
vocation  is  to  live  upon  the  sea — ^for  naval  hygiene  is  essentially  ma- 
rine hygiene.  The  conditions  are  practically  the  same — the  congre- 
gation of  a  number  of  individuals  in  a  floating,  transferable  habitation, 
required  to  be  of  a  pecuUar  structure  for  speed  and  safety,  which  struc- 
ture is  inconsistent  with  many  of  the  essentials  of  good  hygiene 
readily  attainable  on  shore — with  irregular  opportunities  for  receiv- 
ing supplies  of  food  and  water — experiencing  uncertain  changes  of 
season  and  climate,  and  subject  to  morbid  mental  and  emotional  states, 
induced  by  separation  from  home,  disappointment,  despondency  or 
sense  of  degradation.  There  are  morbific  influences,  inoperative  alto- 
gether or  in  a  less  degree  on  shore.  To  render  them  as  little  perni- 
cious as  possible,  the  sick  and  feeble,  and  those  predisposed  to  disease, 
should  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  community  by  careful  prelimi- 
nary (examination.  Manifestly  the  efficiency  of  every  vessel,  whether 
she  be  a  carrier  of  freight  or  of  passengers,  or  of  munitions  of  war, 
and  consequently  the  efficiency  of  that  service  of  which  she  is  a  part, 
depends  (1)  on  the  excellence  of  its  matetHel,  (2)  on  the  skill  and  ac?- 
quirements  of  its  officiel,  and  (3)  on  the  health  and  strength  of  its  pn-- 
aonnel.  The  most  formidable  iron-clad  and  the  most  improved  artillery, 
though  controlled  by  the  most  enhghtened  officers,  are  altogether  use- 
less and  powerless,  unless  they  have  vigorous,  able-bodied  men  to  ma- 
noeuvre them.  The  ponderous  engines  which  drive  the  steamship  fleetly 
through  the  water,  stand  still  if  the  arm  of  the  humble  stoker  be 
weakened  by  fever,  and  the  armored  leviathan,  brisUing  with  guns, 
does  not  move  if  the  eye  of  her  lookout  be  glazed  by  death.  "  Au 
army  in  hospital,"  says  Sir  Ranold  Martin,  *'  as  at  Coalchesen,  at  Rjin- 
goon  and  in  the  Crimea — what  availeth  it  to  the  statesman  or  the  com- 
mander ?"     A  fiigate,  crowded  with  guns  and  officers  and  men,  as  at 
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Kej  West — what  availeth  she  as  an  arm  of  her,  or  as  a  mona-^e  to 
that,  country's  foes  ? 

To  provide  this  personal  element  of  an  effjctive  service  is  th3  func- 
tion of  the  medical  corps.     It  is  charged  with  the  primary  selection 
of  both  officers  and  men,  and  with  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  who  are 
unfitted  for  its  severest  exigencies,  by  actual  sickness,  acute  or  chronic, 
bv  bodily  deformity  or  professionsd  inaptitude,  or  by  constitutional 
taint,  infirmity,   predisposition  or  inheritance,  physical  or  mental. 
This  duty  is  usuedly  performed  with  Httle  hindrance  or  interference; 
but  when  the  physician  on  board  ship  attempts  to  say  what  these 
men  shall  do,  and  what  not  do,  to  continue  well  and  vigorous,  he  is 
checked  and  told  to  confine  himself  to  his  "  pills"  (his  opprobrio  is 
)¥)briquei),  to  cure  men  when  they  get  ill,  to  give  advice  only  when 
it  IB  asked,  and  generally  to  keep  himself  in  the  dim  twihght  or  darker 
night  of  official  inactivity.    With  the  same  ignorance  of  their  own 
interests  and  of  their  medical  colleagues'  legitimate  offices  as  the 
dyihan  who  grumbles  at  paying  the  physician's  fee,  who  has  not  pre- 
scribed a  potion,  or  who  resents  his  medical  adviser's  charge  to  amend 
his  habits,  the  executive  authorities  on  board  ship  persist  in  adhering 
to  the  "customs  of  the  service,"  despite  their  unhealthfulness,  and 
prefer  to  stumble  blindly  in  the  dark,  than  be  led  by  those  whose 
duty  is  to  enlighten  them.     Contributing  to  this  is  the  dread  lest  the 
medical  officisd  will,  by  ever  so  little  a  semblance  of  authority,  encroach 
npon  their  own  sacred  and  exclusive  domain,  and  get  to  fancy  himself 
something  more  than  an  humble  subordinate  of  the  barber  or  bone- 
setting  caste.     Undoubtedly,  to  medical  men,  it  will  seem  absurd  that 
any  enlightened  physician  can  be  suspected  of  such  treason  to  his 
profession,  as  to  envy  the  honors  or  to   ape  the  authority  of  any 
other.    Undoubtedly  our  fraternity  would  have  little  pride  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  one  who  could  think  to  magnify  his  calling  by  borrowed 
importance,  but  it  is  peculiarly  the  lot  of  the  followers  of  our  noble 
profession,  to  be  misunderstood.     Although  its  science  embraces  the 
philosophy  of  existence,   and  therefore  treats  of  problems    which 
should  most  interest  every  human  being,  its  plainest  facts  continue 
occult  mysteries  to  the  multitude,  and  any  vulgar  charlatan,  to-day 
Regina  dal  Cui,  to-morrow  the  Zouave  Joseph,  commands  as  large 
and  as  respectable  an  audience,  as  those  learned  masters  at  whose  feet 
we  are  satisfied  to  be  attentive,  grateful  students.     The  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  navy,  despite  personal  indignities  and  official  discourtesies, 
have,  therefore,  hardly  reason  to  compl>ain  that  the  good  work  they 
have  at  heart  lacks  so  much  of  complt^tion,  but  they  really  have  much 
cause  for  mutual  gratulation,  that  the  naval  hygiene  of  to-day  is  not 
so  sad  and  doleful  a  record  as  it  was  fifty,  or  even  twenty,  years  ago. 
It  would  be  ungenerous  and  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  the  steady 
growth  of  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  among  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  departments  of  the  service.     The  able  men  who  have,  for 
some  years,  administered  the  several  naval  bureaus,  have  shown  them- 
selves so  alive  to  the  real  interests  of  the  service,  that  propositions 
for  sanitary  reform  are  listened  to  and  sometimes  adopted.     Scurvy 
and  the  sweat-box  have  gone  the  way  of  the  cat,  the  bucking-stick 
and  the  gag.     The  brute  of  the  forecastle,  once  lower  in  the  social 
scale  than  the  plantation  negro;  who  spoke  no  other  tongue  than  a 
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polyglot  jargon,  accented  with  carses  and  obscenity;  who  knew  no 
ties  of  kinship  nor  of  country;  who  experienced  no  comfort  and  ex- 
pected nothing  but  cruelty;  who  lived  a  life  of  which  the  only  romance 
was  its  vileness,  has  been  transformed  into  a  human  being — who  has 
been  taught  something,  who  is  somewhat  cared  for,  who  is  usually 
well  clothed  and  well  fed,  but  whom  it  still  remains  to  see  well  housed 
to  make  him  the  peer  of  the  mechanic  on  shore.  If  much  remains  un- 
done, we  must  take  into  account  the  radical  changes  that  have  been 
necessary,  and  not  ignore  the  obstacles  to  fui-ther  progress  yet  to  be  sur- 
mounted. I  have,  therefore,  come  before  this  Association,  in  the  hope 
that  its  influence  may  be  actively  lent  toward  the  official  endorse- 
ment of  these  measures  of  sanitary  reform,  \Nhich  medical  officers  of 
our  own,  in  common  with  those  of  every  other  navy,  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  as  well  in  the  merchant  service  as  in  the  national  marine 
of  their  several  countries. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Judson,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr. 
Heber  Smith,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  formerly  our  vjilued 
colleagues  in  the  navy,  have  forcibly  directed  public  attention  to  the 
beastly  condition  of  the  forecastles  of  merchant  vessels,  which  the 
latter  terms  "  ^/le  neglected  point  of  sanitary  police."  Instances  of 
the  apartment  in  question,  selected  from  the  largest  passenger  steam- 
ships and  emigrant  vessels  are  described  as  "very  dork  and  damp"; 
"wet  from  leaky  decks  and  slippery  with  filth";  **the  air  close, 
offensive,  charged  with  ammoniacal  odors  ";  "  light  and  air  admitted 
by  a  companion-hatch  thirty  inches  square  and  by  two  nine-inch  air- 
ports closed  at  sea";  "  approached  by  a  narrow  and  circuitous  pas- 
sage by  stooping  under  a  portion  of  the  anchor  machinery,  light  and 
air  in  this  case  only  admitted  by  the  passage  of  entrance";  "exposed 
to  the  further  annoyance  and  offense  of  proximity  to  the  passengers' 
water-closets. "  The  berth-deck  of  the  man-of-war  is  outwardly  clean. 
The  rolled  up  hammocks  are  of  spotless  whiteness;  but  follow  the 
crew  balow  some  time  when  those  himmocks  are  piped  down.  Stand 
by  this  man  as  he  uiilashes  his  spotless  white  burthen,  and  spreads 
out  blankets  that  areas  spotless  of  white.  Very  likely  your  hand  will 
involuntarily  seek  your  nose,  and  the  saliva  fill  your  mouth,  charged 
with  the  poison  its  sister  sense  resents.  Wait,  if  you  can,  till  the  deck  is 
crowded  with  these  hammocks — ^if  all  hands  are  below,  they  will  hang 
onlyfou7^teeni7ichesQ,ptirt,  as  they  did  when  Roderick  Randon  went  to 
sea,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago — and  then,  if  you  can  still  breathe, 
wait  until  the  crew — in  port  both  watches — are  all  wedged  into  place^ 
some  scarcely  removing  then*  wet  and  soiled  outer  clothing,  none  dis- 
turbing the  underclotliing,  which  may  have  been  worn  for  weeks,  and 
if  removed  would  disclose,  as  only  the  medical  officers  and  their 
subordinates  know,  bodies  as  begrimed  as  the  garments.  You  will 
be  glad  to  escape  from  the  fast  stifling  atmosphere;  but  return  four 
hours  later,  just  before  the  relief  is  called,  or  simply  stand  over  the 
fore  or  main  hatch,  or  near  a  berth-deck  ventilator,  should  there  be 
such  an  apparatus,  and  the  first  inspiration  will  probably  choke  and 
cerbdnly  nauseate  you  by  its  horrible  human  elfluvium.  The  fore- 
castle of  the  merchant  ship  is  unclean — ^its  decks  shppcry  with  filth, 
its  paintwork  black;  but  eight  or  ten,  or  twenty  at  most,  live  there. 
The  berth-deck  of  the  man-of-war  is  clean,  as  far  as  squilgees  and  awab 
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and  water  can  make  it  clean,  to  the  mspectingf  officer's  eye,  when  he 
visits  it  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  pots  and  pans  are  deftly  piled;  but 
there  Inrks  in  its  air  at  night,  when  pots  and  pans  and  whitened  decks 
cannot  be  seen,  a  more  insidious,  hideous  soiler  than  bits  of  yarn  or 
spots  of  grease — one  that  squilgees  and  swabs  and  water  will  not  re- 
move— one  that  needs  only  water  and  warmth  together  to  enliven 
into  fiercer  activity.  Unfortunately  this  poison  of  Ochlesis  does  not  kill 
quickly.  It  is  no  beast  of  prey,  which  rends  to  sudden  death,  but,  vam- 
pire-like, it  slowly  saps  the  Hfe-blood  of  its  victims,  till  they  sleep 
beyond  awaking.     Unfortunately  this  is  so,  because  its  invisible  garb 
and  stealthy  step  prevent    its  recognition  and  cause  it  to  be  un- 
dreaded.     Men  live  on  throughout  a  cruise,  recovering  a  little  by  day, 
through  their  work  in  the  open  nir  on  deck,  from  their  baneful  sleep  at 
night;  or  they  break  down,  one  after  another,  some  dying,  most  of  them 
being  invalided,   and  sent  to  hospitals  with  phthisis  or  rheumatism 
or  some  other  malady,  attributed  to  climatic  influence  or  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  or,  in  the  absence  of  evident  exposure,  to  undiscovered 
oonstitntional  taint,  or  pre-existent  infirmity.     According  to  Parkes, 
the  extraordinary  amount  of    consumption  which  prevails  in  the 
Boyal  and  merchant  navies,  and  which,  in  some  British  men-of-war, 
has  amounted  to  a  veritable  epidemic,  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to 
faulty  ventilation;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  many  a  poor  fellow  has 
been  discharged  from  our  own  naval  and  marine  hospitals  with  fatal 
pulmcnary  disease,  and  refused  a  pension  on  the  ground  that  no  evi- 
dence existed  of  any  exposure  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  that  the  disease 
was  probably,  therefore,  an  inheritance,  who  might  have  lived  to 
robust  old  age,  but  for  the  poisoned  air  he  breathed  on  board  ship, 
which  honey-combed  his  system,  and  left  him  unable  to  sustain  the 
most  trifling  disturbance.     The  average  of  sailors'  sea-going  lives  is 
estimated  at  less  tlian  twelve  years,  and  the  records  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service  show  that  during  this  period  over  two  hundred 
thousand  American  seamen  die  or  are  physically  disabled  from  pur- 
sning  theii'  avocation — an  average  of  seventeen  thousand  per  annum — 
the  result,  says  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General,  in  his  annual  report, 
of  the  food  the  sailor  eats,  the  clothes  he  wears,  the  hole  he  sleeps  in, 
and  the  excesses  these  conditions  naturally  and  inevitably  drive  him 
to.  '•■  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  efficient  seamen, 
that  vessels  every  day  leave  port  short-handed,  and  that  shipwreck 
and  loss  of  life  grow  more  frequent  year  by  year?"  (Heber  Smith.) 

Bad  air  and  watery  vapor  are  the  direst  foes  which  menace  the 
seafarer.  Leagued  together,  they  are  greatly  more  to  be  feared  by 
him  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  most  sickly  climate  or  the  boundless 
waters  which  environ  him.  How  to  keep  out  water  and  how  to  get 
in  air  are  the  two  great  problems  of  marine  sanitary  science,  whether 
referable  to  man-of-war,  army  transport,  passenger  ship  or  trading 
vessel  Naturally  the  man-of-war  should  be  the  exemplar  for  all  the 
others,  and  to  it  we  ought  to  look  for  the  earliest  practical  appUca- 
tioQs  of  the  teachings  of  experience  and  the  revelations  of  science;  but 
just  as  patent  blocks  and  capstans  were  long  excluded  from  the  navy, 
because  there  was  a  surplus  of  muscle  to  toil  and  tug,  so  there  is  an 
indi^rence  to  the  methods  of  preserving  health,  because  it  is  so  much 
more  easy  to  supply  new  material  than  to  care  for  that  on  hand.  The 
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executive  of  the  man-of-war,  moreover,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
mate  of  the  merchant  ship,  is  possessed  of  but  one  idea — how  to  keep 
his  ship  clean — and  to  this  all  else  gives  way.  As  his  vocation  is 
chiefly  peaceful,  he  occupies  himself  in  pohshing  the  guns,  for  which 
he  has  no  use,  and  whitening  the  decks,  threatened  by  no  stain  of 
blood.  When  the  hour  of  battle  does  arrive,  he  doffs  his  epaulettes 
and  flghts  bravely  enough  in  flannel,  the  powder  marks  remain  as 
honorable  scars,  and  the  crew  watch  or  rest,  without  risk  of  cold  or 
ache,  on  the  dry  sanded  decks.  All  over,  heedless  of  the  powerful 
enemy  lurking  by  his  side,  he  begins  to  clean  and  clean  and  deau, 
heedless  that  his  very  method  of  cleaning  is  only  a  method  of  soiling 
more  penlous  to  health  than  the  spots  and  stains  he  seeks  to  remove. 
For  years  naval  medical  officers  of  every  nationahty  have  preached, 
implored,  warned  and  threatened  in  vain  of  the  danger  attending  the 
inconsiderate  and  indiscriminate  wetting  of  the  decks.  At  one  time 
this  practice  became  so  bad,  that  every  wretched  Httle  schooner  and 
tug-boat  which  flew  a  pennant  as  the  symbol  of  a  naval  command,  had 
to  be  deluged  with  water  every  day  of  the  year,  at  all  seasons,  in  all 
weathers  and  at  all  places,  simply  because  that  was  the  custom  on 
board  a  full-fledged  frigate,  where  not  only  spar-deck — but  gun-deck, 
bei'th-deck  and  orlop — were  inundated,  until  the  hygrometric  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  was  raised  to  saturation — a  state  of  things  by  which 
the  operation  of  the  morbific  influence  of  overcrowding,  chmatic 
causes  and  vicissitudes  of  weather  is  greatly  facihtated.  What  medi- 
cal officer  of  twenty  years'  exj)erience  can  recall  without  a  heartache 
the  wearying,  hopeless  warfare  in  which  he  has  had  to  engage,  in  al- 
most every  vessel  on  board  which  he  has  served!  Unanimous 
and  persevering,  something  was  gained  when  the  practice  of  coating 
berth-decks  with  shellac  was  estabhshed;  but  only  a  few  years  ago,  a 
general  order  again  prohibited  this  very  procedure,  than  which  I  ^ow 
no  greater  reform  accomplished  by  sanitary  science  in  the  domestic 
circumstances  of  life  on  board  ship.  Fortunately  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure  asserted  itself,  until  it  became  once  mor^  a  matter  of  regula- 
tion, and  the  last  ships  to  which  I  was  attached,  and  which  I  visited 
still  later,  were  both  treated  in  this  way,  and  not  a  voice  was  heard 
in  condemnation.  The  lower  decks,  those  of  sleeping  and  other 
apartments  occupied  as  living  places,  in  every  class  of  vessel,  should 
always  be  covered  with  shellac,  and  when  cleaned,  this  operation  be- 
ing rendered  as  unnecessary  as  possible  by  the  careful  avoidance  of  all 
causes  of  uncleanlLness,it  should  be  done  expeditiously,  with  hot  water, 
mops  and  brushes,  as  the  housemaid  scrubs  the  kitchen  floor.  Water 
in  quantity  should  never  be  allowed  to  How  into  a  vessel;  but  decks 
exposed  to  the  weather,  gun-decks,  orlops  and  holds,  on  which  imcleau 
work  is  habitually  performed,  should  be  sanded  or  covered  with  tar- 
paulins during  this  work ;  wetted  only  when  weather  and  place  are 
propitious,  and  simply  scraped  and  re-sanded  at  all  other  times. 
Should  the  mariner  of  the  future,  centuries  hence,  discover  some 
abandoned  "  holy-stone,"  which  has  outlived  history,  he  will  store  it 
among  the  stone  weapons  and  utensils  of  our  remote  ancestors,  and 
wonder  what  manner  of  use  they  could  have  made  of  it. 

Improved  methods  of  ventilation  also  materijUly  assist  in  keeping- 
ships  clean,  by  removing  the  impalpable  debris  and  dust  which  in 
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time  settle  aiid  accumulate  in  perceptible  quantities;  but  ventilation, 
which  not  only  clears,  but  dries,  purifies  and  vivifies,  which  is  as  vi- 
tally important  to  the  ship's  inhabitant  as  the  oakum  calking  and  cop- 
per fastening  are  to  the  ship,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  com- 
mand the  profound  study  of  every  one  concerned  in  nautical  con- 
struction, is  probably  the  least  matter  to  which,  if  ever,  a  thought  is 
given.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep  water  out,  but,  unfortunately, 
what  keeps  out  water  often  also  excludes  air.     In  passenger  steam- 
sbipSy  where  the  motive  power  is  always  in  operation,  ventilation  is 
not  a  difi&cult  problem,  while  comfortable  staterooms  and  short  voy- 
ages render  the  health  risk  of  passengers  extremely  slight;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  forecastle  in  such  vessels,  which  the  crew  may 
occupy  continuously  for  months  or  years,  should  not  be  just  as  per- 
fectly ventilated.     The  best  merchant  ships  now  have  capacious 
houses  on  deck  for  the  officers,  with  vnndows  opening  on  the  gang- 
ways, rendering  artificial  ventilation  unnecessary;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  here  why  another  house  amidships,  and  no  less  commodious, 
should  not  be  provided  for  the  crew.     Under  the  top  gallant  fore- 
castle, where  there  is  such,  there  is  never  sufficient  space,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  necessarily  so  encroached  upon  by  the  cables  and  their  ad- 
juncts, that  it  ought  never  to  be  used  as  a  location  for  quarters,  while 
the  forecastle  proper  below  deck,  into  which   one  man  at  a  time  can 
crawl  through  a  narrow  scuttle,  v^rithout  other  entrance  for  light  or 
air,  and  which  is,  therefore,  ventilated  as  a  bottle  might  be  through 
its  neck — this  place,  once  the  only  and  still  that  commonly  assigned 
the  crew,  which  they  share  with  the  rats  and  vermin  and  noisome 
odors  of  the  cargo,  which  was  never  cleaned  and  never  visited  by 
master,  mate  or  owner,  and  whence,  when  he  had  recovered  from  the 
blow  of  the  belaying-pin  which  had  sent  him  senseless  to  the  bottom, 
the  mutineer,  seeking  revenge,  has  so  often  crawled — this  vile,  stifling 
hole,  both  the  cradle  and  the  coffin  of  the  sailor,  ought  never  more 
to  disgrace  the  ships  of  any  nation  which  boasts  its  civilization,  or 
where  religion  teaches  that  all  men — those  in  flannel  and  those  in 
broadcloth — those  before  the  mast  and  those  on  cabin  lounges— are 
brothers  in  this  world  and  peers  in  the  next.  And  here  let  me  remark 
that  the  enlightenment  of  even  this  day  can  find  no  better  place  for 
the  sick  on  board  an  American  man-of-war  than  this  same  location  at 
the  extreme  forward  end  of  the  vessel,  it  is  true  with  a  few  round  air- 
ports in  its  sides,  habitually  closed  at  sea,  in  addition  to  the  hatchway 
overhead,  and  an  ei^trance  through  an  after  bulkhead,  by  which  it 
ia  fed — as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Meigs,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Dr.  Smith,  U.  S.  N. — with  from  three  to  six  times  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  air  can  contain  to  be  respirable; 
disturbed,  like  its  analogue  on  the  merchant  ship,  by  the  noise  of  the 
cables  in  coming  to  anchor  and  getting  under  way;  its  atmosphere 
not  unusually  befouled  by  leaking  water-closet  pipes  leading  through 
it,  or  by  bilge  ventilators  or  store-room  scuttles  opening  into  it;  al- 
ways dismal  and  dark  and  damp — while  he  who  has  become  ill  in  his 
conntiy's  service,  despite  the  care  to  keep  him  well,  should  be  bathed 
in  light  and  air,  and  sheltered  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sounds  and 
smeUs  and  gloom  of  the  berth-deck.     In  many  of  the  modem  ships 
ot  foreign  navies,  the  hospital  had  a  location  aft  and  amidships,  or 
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forward  on  the  gnn-deck  above  tbe  hawse-pipes,  witix  spacious  gnu- 
ports  that  may  remain  opfn  at  sea;  and  practicallj  the  sick  in  oor 
own  service,  who  require  it,  are  alwajs  given  accommodation  on 
gon-decka  or  wherever  they  can  best  bo  treated,  even  the  cabin  hav- 
ing been  more  than  once  penerously  surrendered  to  me  for  this  par- 
pose;  but  the  specially  allotted,  recognized  place  for  them  is  still 
where  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  where  the  admiral  of  tbe  navy,  and 
other  officers  of  advanced  views,  sustain  the  medical  department  in 
maintaining  it  ought  to  be  no  longer.  How  little  is  thought  of  sani- 
tary safeguards,  even  by  the  government,  in  the  construction  of  ita 
Teasels,  was  seen  as  late  as  1873,  during  tlio  navul  rendezvous  at  £ej 
West,  when  the  appearance  of  spotted  fever  aboard  the  frigate 
"Ckilorodo,"  in  consequence  of  which  slie  was  wholly  disabled  and 
withdrawn  from  service  on  the  very  eve  of  bostiliticB,  suggested  a 
sanitary  examination,  which  revealed  a  system  of  discharging  the 
foul  air  of  tbe  bilges  by  a  series  of  openings,  covered  by  perforated 
pliitea,  running  the  whole  length  of  both  sides  of  the  berth-deck,  behind 
the  mess-chests  and  clothes-racks  of  the  men,  and  in  the  staterooms 
under  the  bunks  of  the  officers.  Human  ingenuity  could  hardly  de- 
vise a  more  eiTectual  way  of  poisoning  the  atmosphere  of  a  deck  at 
all  times  the  most  difficult  to  keep  pure,  and  yet  this  same  an-ange- 
ment  was  discovered  on  board  the  '"Franklin,"  the lurgest  and  finest 
of  our  national  vessels,  and  now  the  flag-ship  of  ourSuropeau  aquad- 
ron,  where  she  represents  the  flower  of  the  American  Navy,  eicie  by 
side  the  ships  of  every  other  great  maritime  power.  1  am  announc- 
ing no  secret  discovery  of  my  own.  Medical  inspecting  officers  havs 
proclaimed  these  things  for  years;  but  so  little  do  their  proclaimings 
avail,  that  I  am  told  by  the  executive  officer  of  one  of  our  latest  buili 
ships,  that  the  same  atrocious  system  has  been  there  introduced.* 
When  the  carpenter  of  the  "Franklin,"  himself  a  shipwright  of 
merit  and  the  son  of  a  distinguislied  constmctor,  was  recovering 
from  what  had  been  almost  a  fatal  attack  of  low  fever,  attiibutabia  to 
this  caase,  he  was  one  of  the  loudest  iu  denouncing  it,  and  explained 
bow  readily  these  ventilating  passages  might  have  been  made  to  dis- 
charge into  the  open  air  of  the  spar-deck.  Ai-o  not  they  who  go  to 
sea,  then,  almost  pardonable  in  wishing  that  every  constructor — ^who 
now,  like  the  school-boy,  only  watches  from  the  hank  the  thing  ha 
has  made  to  float — might  have  a  similar  schooling  ?  Professor  Walk- 
er, in  a  recent  publication,  demands  that  the  State  ehall  see  that  tho 
common  air  and  common  water,  which  no  individual  vigilance  can 
protect,  yet  on  which  depend  the  pubUc  health  and  tlie  laboring 
power  of  populations  in  a  degree  which  few  even  ot  intelligent  per- 
annn /.nmprehend,  are  kept  pure;  but  how  much  more  ought  the  Stat* 
it  the  common  air  and  common  water  are  kept  pure  in  ita 
cial  demesne,  where  the  public  health  and  labor  power  ai-a 
ial  to  its  prosperity.  The  water  question  has  been  satisfao- 
iled  as  regards  men-of-war.  Not  a  gallonfor  drinking  is  uow 
board  without  tbe  approval  of  a  medical  officer,  who  henco- 

nr  tcslimniij,  rnim  personal  obscrvnlioii  n{  llio  "  Trcntiin,"  a  vobwI  ititl 
tiuctiir'ij  hniiilii  nt  tlie  Kcw  Turk  Niu-y  Ynnl,  nrtwduj*  artor  lliorend- 
pn])er,  that  it  ix  imipneed  to  (li><clini'):(i  lior  bilgv  alum^pliUJO  ou  ib> 
directly  uailcr  tlio  imapa  iif  hor  Kloiipitig  otoir. 
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forth  has  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  its  potiibleness;  but  it  required 
a  display,  little  short  of  charlatanry,  of  cloudy  precipitates  and  dense 
deposits— the  greater  the  cloud  the  more  imposing  being  the  effect — 
to  bring  this  to  pass,  and  confute  the  belief  that  danger  could  not 
lark  in  the  hquid  it  it  were  clear.  As  a  consequence,  scurvy  and  dys- 
entery no  longer  disgrace  our  medical  returns;  but  how  near  they 
stand  outside  the  door,  ready  to  re-enter,  was  shown  by  several  com- 
paratively recent  instances,  where  the  imprudent  continuance  of  the 
salt  ration  with  diminished  allowance  of  water,  and  that  impure,  de- 
veloped unmistakable  evidences  of  the  scorbutic  tendency.  The  im- 
purities of  the  air  cannot  be  demonstrated  through  cloudy  precipi- 
tates to  alarmed  observers,  and  its  abnormal  constituents  may  only 
be  expressed  by  lengthy  decimals;  but,  nevertheless,  the  pubhc  health 
and  public  strength  resjDond  to  them  with  barometric  precision. 
Scurvy  has  been  driven  away,  but  pulmonary  consumption,  ghost- 
like, feeds  upon  its  victims  in  undisturbed  security. 

No  medical  oflScer  is  unreasonable  or  insane  enough  to  insist  that 
a  ship  can  ever  be  made  the  comfortable  and  healthful  living-place 
as  the  house  on  land.  Neither  can  the  sailor  hope  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  and  pleasant  surroundings  of  the  officer.  In  a  necessarily 
drcomscribed  space  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individuals  of  hum- 
ble station  have  to  live,  and  the  effort  can  only  be  made  to  diminish 
this  number  to  its  smallest  limit,  and  to  i^rovide  for  these  every  safe- 
gaord  that  sanitary  science  can  suggest.-  The  laborer  before  the 
mast  has  no  more  claim  to  the  nine  or  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  of  the 
admiral's  quarters,  nor  to  the  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  captain's 
cabin,  than  has  the  laborer  on  shore  to  the  ease  and  luxuiy  of  the 
merchant's  drawing-room;  but  he  has  the  same  claim  as  tlie  latter  to 
an  unstinted  share  of  that  light  and  air  and  water  whii-h  are  their 
common  inheritance  diuring  life,  as  an  equal  space  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  is  to  be  theirs  when  this  is  done.  There  arc^  few  ships  in 
the  service  in  which  officers*  staterooms  measure  as  much  as  three 
hundred  cubic  feet;  and  conliued  as  is  this  space,  it  is  farther  re- 
stricted by  cumbrous  furniture  of  ancient  pattern,  by  clothing,  books 
and  bedding,  and  by  the  accumulated  purchases  of  a  cruiBe,  while 
impervious  bulk-lieads  shut  out  fiesh  air,  often  leaving  no  other 
source  of  supply  than  through  the  doorway.  Sometimes*  the  single 
small  air-port  is  open;  but  I  have  known  many  officers,  through  fear 
of  a  reputed  unwholesome  climate,  or  of  a  di-aught,  which  the  average 
American  dreads  more  than  foul  air,  keep  this  shut,  whiLt  their 
doors  would  also  be  closed,  or  shielded  by  thick  curtains,  and  two  or 
more  lighted  candles,  each  to  the  extent  of  a  human  being,  would  be 
doing  their  share  toward  consuming  what  Ceudorcet  well  termed  the 
"vital  air,"  their  dull  flames  attesting  its  imj)overishment  by  flicker- 
ing dimness,  not  to  be  brightened  by  any  increase  in  their  number. 
The  lagging  fire  of  the  engine's  furnace  is  freely  fed  with  oxygen,  that 
combustion  may  go  on  and  work  be  accomplished,  while  it  is  denied 
the  human  furnace,  with  a  like  need  for  that  same  oxygen,  without 
which  its  combustion  ceases  and  its  woik  stops.  The  iron  worker 
stubbornly  stands  still,  but  the  mind-endowed  worker  of  flesh  and 
blood  is  made  to  struggle  on,  using  his  own  substance  to  feed  his 
hungry  fires.     What  wonder  that,  in  looking  back  twenty  years,  so 
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many  of  us  find  ourselves  the  sole  survivors  of  a  mess.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  drunkenness  in  the  old  navy,  is  the  whispered  sugges- 
tion. Alas !  how  many  of  those  who  were  drunkards  were  driven  by 
the  imperative  cravings  of  their  bodies  to  that  artificial  stimulus  to 
activity  which  was  the  credited,  but  only  the  indirect,  cause  of  their 
destruction. 

If  the  officer  is  on  short  rations  of  oxygen,  what  must  be  thought 
of  the  sailor,  with  his  less  than  a  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air?  The 
official  reports  of  the  Navy  Department  for  1873  and  1874,  show  that 
while  on  board  frigates  of  the  ** Franklin"  and  "Wabash"  dass  each 
man  had  from  125  to  175  cubic  feet,  the  cubic  air  space  for  each  indi- 
vidual on  board  the  smaller  vessels  was  only,  on  the  Shenandoah  96 ; 
Menocacy,  95.35;  Saco,  90;  Omaha,  89;  Wyoming,  89;  Wachusett,  88; 
Hartford,  87;  Kearsage,  81 ;  Iroquois,  89,  and  Kansas,  60 — the  worst  of 
all  being  the  Juniata,  which,  in  1874,  gave  only  55  cubic  feet  per  man, 
with  no  less  than  twenty-nine  of  the  crew  reported  as  with  "  no  deeping 
billets"  Was  it  strange  that  she  was  found  not  to  serve  the  purpose 
as  an  apprentice-ship? 

Authorities  agree  that  not  le^s  than  twenty  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
per  minute  are  imperatively  demanded  by  the  healthy  human  organ- 
ism. When  the  same  authorities  declare  that  not  less  than  thirty 
ounces  of  food  are  required  by  that  same  organism,  purveyors  make 
haste  to  provide  it,  and,  in  our  navjy  actually  supply  it  in  excess;  but 
the  demand  for  air  is  not  listened  to,  or  is  treated  with  contempt. 
The  night  wind  from  the  marsh  is  carefully  and  timorously  shunned 
on  shore  by  the  same  individual  who  ridicules  his  medical  associate's 
declaration  that  he  is  generating  with  all  his  might  a  malarial  atmos- 
phere around  him,  by  hording  up  carbonic  acid  in  excess,  and  adding 
watery  vapor  in  large  quantity  to  the  carburetted  hydrogen  and  the 
ammonia  and  other  gases  which  the  coal  abundantly  supplies,  and 
thus  furnishing  the  very  food  the  miasmatic  germ  requires  to  develop 
it  into  virulence.  He  scouts  at  the  warning  to  beware  of  wet  decks, 
and  lights  charcoal  fires  and  generates  steam  to  dry  them,  ignorant 
that  as  the  temperature  rises  the  capacity  for  retaining  aqueous  vapor 
in  solution  is  proportionally  increased.  With  pitiable  self-confi- 
dence, he  quietly  sleeps  on  the  bed  he  has  made,  breathes  over  and 
over  invisible  seeds  of  disease,  storing  them  away  in  his  limgs,  to  be 
some  day  ripened  into  destructive  activity.  Many  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  who  has  come  from  a  cruise  with  a  cankering  cough  he  is  never 
to  lose,  and  has  racked  his  memory  to  recall  some  cold  he  caught  on 
deck,  or  some  draught  he  sat  in  below,  who  has  boasted  his  chest  de- 
velopment, tlie  very  expansiveness  of  which,  I  have  come  to  believe, 
may  have  invited  its  destruction,  and  who  has  wondered  why  he 
should  suffer,  since  none  of  his  family  were  consumptive,  got  his 
deaCh  wound  in  the  dose  bulkheaded  and  curtained  room  he  occu- 
pied, where  he  breathed  over  and  over  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  his 
own  exhalations  and  those  of  his  frequent  visitors;  by  the  constantly 
burning  candles;  by  the  foul  discharges  from  the  bilge;  by  the  living 
odors  of  a  neighboring  pantry,  and  possibly  by  a  private  stock  of  perish- 
able food  imprudently  stored  behind  his  bunk.  Only  the  medical  re> 
turns,  in  their  well-fiUed  columns  of  "  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans," attest  how  many  fall  in  this  battle  with  nature's  laws.      Four 
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parts  of  carbon  dioxide  in  ten  thousand  represent  the  normal  con- 
Rtitation  of  the  atmosphere;  six  pai*ts  are  obnoxious  to  health;  but  a 
series  of  accurate  observations  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Omaha,"  by 
Dr.  Howard  Smith  and  lieutenant  Meigs,  discovered  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  forward  part  of  the  berth-deck,  just  abaft  the  sick-bay 
bulk-head,  during  several  successive  mid-watches,  the  frightful  ex- 
cess of  from  eighteen  to  tujenty-four  parts  in  ten  thousand;  under  the 
top-gallant  forecastle,  during  another  middle  watch,  twenty-seven 
parts,  and  in  that  open  area  of  the  ward-room  styled  "  the  country," 
the  officers'  assembly-room,  one  night  at  sea,  22.7  piurts — this  at  9:30 
P.  M.,  the  hour  when  the  apartment  was  most  occupied,  and  when, 
the  report  further  particularizes,  there  were  "  several  candles  and 
two  lamps  burning,  and  all  sky-Hghts  but  one  and  all  air-ports 
dosed."  These  figures  tell  their  own  tale;  they  need  no  word  of 
comment. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  cubic  air  space  cannot  be  largely  increased,  im- 
proved methods  of  ventilation  will  greatly  augment  the  supply  of  fresh 
air,  and  the  removal  of  the  products  of  respiration,  which  go  to  form 
or  feed  that  mysterious  "  disease  dust"  that  settles  everywhere  with 
such  deadly  effect.  Every  stagnant  pool  of  air  should  be  s^t  free; 
every  comer  and  cvl-de-sac  where  it  can  settle  should  have  its  vent; 
every  bulk-head  should  be  perforated  above  and  below,  that  the  cur- 
rents may  have  full  sweep  horn  end  to  end  of  the  vessel;  continuous 
air-passages  should  course  eyerywhere,  around  magazines  and  store- 
rooms, encircling  and  permeating  stores  and  provisions,  for  Endmann 
has  shown  that  dilution  and  motion  are  detrimental  to  Cacteneil  de- 
velopment. Ventilators,  operated  by  hand  or  steam  (and  the  system 
of  exhaust  fans  proposed  by  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Baird,  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy),  can  hardly  be  improved,  should  be  constantly  at  work; 
and  the  same  jealous  and  zealous  care  with  which  the  lifting  leech  of 
the  sail  is  conned,  should  be  given  to  setting  and  trimming  vnnd- 
sails,  opening  air-ports  and  scuttles,  and  furling  awnings  and  hatch- 
covers,  to  let  in  floods  of  light  and  air,  and  their  inseparable  hand- 
maids, health,  strength  and  Ufe. 

Chxxl  hygienic  conditions,  which  maintain  a  few  in  health,  ought 
all  the  more  to  be  established,  since  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
a  permanent  sick-list  of  ten  per  cent,  is  a  far  greater  cause  of  ineffi- 
ciency than  an  original  deficit  of  twice  as  many  in  the  complement. 
The  absence  of  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  augments  the  air  space 
which  the  presence  of  an  equal  number  of  sick  diminishes  and  dete- 
riorates, while  the  care  these  demand,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  in- 
terferes with  the  regular  routine  of  duty.  The  lessened  efficiency  of 
oar  ships,  and  the  expense  attending  the  invahding,  hospital  care 
and  pensioning  of  disabled  men,  and  the  enlistment  and  instruction 
of  raw  recruits  to  supply  their  places,  are  practical  exponents  of  the 
evils  of  neglected  hygiene,  when  the  mere  loss  of  life,  however  humble, 
is  not  considered  of  account.  But  the  lives  lost  are  not  always  hum- 
ble, for  shipvnreck  comes  to  both  bow  and  stem,  drovniing  alike  the 
rats  of  the  forecastle  and  the  sleek  pets  of  the  cabin;  and  there  is  a 
time  when  the  fever  fiend  leaves  his  lair,  and  silences  the  voice  of  com- 
mand on  the  quarter-deck,  as  he  had  already  stilled  the  voice  of 
obedience  before  the  mast.   Preventable  mortality,  says  Ordronaux,  is 
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criminal  mortality.  Disease  is  the  opprobrium  of  the  physician — ^the 
sign  that  he  has  failed— culpably  if  he  has  been  silent,  when  he  should 
have  fearlessly  spoken — ^in  his  divine  mission  to  banish  suffering  from 
the  world,  and  secure  to  every  human  being  that  happiness  which  alone 
springs  fi'om  perfect  health.  The  time  has  come  when  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  living  shall  no  longer  be  the  plea  for  their  violation;  when 
responsibility  must  be  unmistakably  fixed — and  retribution  fully  ex- 
acted. 

Personal  cleanliness,  proper  clothing,  suitable  bedding,  good  food 
and  pure  water,  are  all  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  individual  on 
board  ship  as  on  shore;  but  there,  the  interest  of  the  community  being 
greater,  they  cannot  be  left  to  individual  discretion,  but  ought  to  de- 
mand the  constant  supervision  and  authority  of  the  officers  of  both 
merchant  and  naval  services.  In  the  latter,  while  hammocks  are  scrub- 
bed often  enough,  and  outer  clothing  washed,  it  is  but  seldom  thai 
blankets  and  mattresses  are  cleaned  and  aired,  and  certain  undergar- 
ments may  be  worn  unchanged  for  months — a  neglect  all  the  more 
indefensible,  since  the  custom  is  general  of  compelling  the  watches 
to  occupy  each  other's  hammocks,  the  clean  and  healthy  having,  per- 
haps, to  sleep  within  some  other's  soiled  and  repulsive  bedding,  or, 
in  turn,  surrender  their  own  dry  blankets  to  a  diseased,  dirty  or 
drenched  relief. 

But  it  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to  discuss  the 
minor  points  of  the  hygiene  of  ship  life.  I  have  only  sought  to  show 
that  this  Association,  in  its  concern  for  the  public  health,  ought  to 
inquire  authoritatively  into  what  can  be  done  by  government  to  lessen 
the  liability  to  disease,  by  instituting  regulations  for  the  better 
sanitation  for  men-of-war,  passenger  and  merchant  vessels.  The  ship 
of  which  the  hygiene  is  bad  carries  about  a  deleterious  atmosphere, 
which  not  only  contaminates  those  who  breathe  it,  but  is  a  medium 
for  the  transportation  of  disease  from  place  to  place.  Great  obstruc- 
tion to  commerce,  and  great  inconvenience  to  passengers  and  mer- 
chants, are  the  results  of  the  frivolous  quarantines  of  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese and  Levantine  ports,  which  condemn  to  protracted  isolation 
vessels  that  have  communicated  with  places  where  disease  had,  or 
might  have,  prevailed;  but  a  quarantine  which  would  put  the  ban 
upon  every  unclean  vessel,  no  matter  whence  she  came  nor  whither 
she  were  going;  which  would  require  a  sanitary  inspection  of  every 
vessel  arriving  or  about  to  sail,  whether  line-of-battle-ship  or  coast- 
ing schooner,  passenger  steamship  or  fishing  smack,  China  clipper  or 
canal  boat,  with  respect  to  the  location,  dimensions  and  condition  of 
quarters,  the  appliances  for  ventilation,  the  suitableness  and  cleanli- 
n(>RS  of  bedding  and  clothing,  and  the  supply  and  character  of  food 
anil  water — which  would  not  only  exclude  disease  material,  but  bring 
to  punishment  disease -mongers;  which  would  empty  hospitals,  re- 
duce pension  Hsts,  and  diminish  death-rates — such  a  quarantine 
would  be  an  honor  to  the  nation  and  a  boon  to  humanity,  in  its  sav- 
ing of  the  needless  waste  of  human  health  and  life. 

There  is  one  other  scourge  of  the  human  race  which  is  carried 
from  port  to  port  and  country  to  country  by  means  of  ships,  and 
which,  with  pulmonary  consumption  and  rheumatism,  is  among  the 
prominent  facts,  to-day,  in  the  health  history  of  the  sea — ^venereal 
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disease.  France,  Italy  and  Portugal,  prominently  among  European 
governments,  would  have  succeeded  in  wiping  out  this  blot  on  hu- 
manity, but  that  almost  every  vessel,  especiaUy  those  carrying  the 
flags  of  tlie  leaders  among  Christian  nations,  American  and  British, 
whose  moral-professing  citizen^  shudder  at  the  mere  suggestion  of 
any  regulation  that  shiill  seem  to  recognize  the  fact  of  prostitution^ 
though  their  abstention  from  all  regulation  is  the  strongest  recogni- 
tion of  the  lazar-houses  which  notoriously  adjoin  their  very  churches, 
brings  new  grafts  of  that  deadly  tree  which  spreads  its  branches  to 
take  root,  like  the  banyan,  wherever  it  can  find  soil.  We  bolt  our 
doors  upon  small-pox  and  typhus  and  relapsing  fever,  and  put  miles 
of  water  between  the  ships  that  bear  them  and  ourselves;  but  we 
allow  the  infected  sailor  and  passenger  to  land,  and  breathe  a  breath 
that  may  not  only  wither  our  own  sons,  but  blight  those  pure,  de- 
fenseless ones  who  are  still  nearer  and  dearer.  How  little  children 
and  delicate  women  are  poisoned  by  wet  nurses,  housemaids  and 
cooks;  how  young  maidens  are  betrayed  by  the  kisses  of  lovers  who 
would  rather  have  died,  had  they  known  the  ruin  they  unconsciously 
wrought;  how  myi'iads  of  mves  are  made  to  suffer  life-long  agonies 
and  go  to  untimely  graves,  from  the  embraces  of  husbands  who,  be- 
fore their  marriage,  had  syphilis  or  even  gonorrhoea,  any  physician  of 
burge  seaport  practice  can  sadly  testify !  Shall  nothing  be  done 
by  us  to  check  this  hideous  destroyer,  or,  it  we  stand  with  averted 
eyes,  while  other  enlightened  nations  are  hedging  it  in  so  satisfac- 
torily by  the  sanitary  inspection  of  abandoned  women — shall  we  not, 
at  least,  take  care  that  the  men,  whose  slaves  these  wretched  women 
are,  shall  not  add  bodily  pollution  to  their  moral  staining,  and  mag- 
nify their  iniquity  by  making  them  disseminators  of  irreparable  hm*t 
to  sisters  who  have  not  sinned,  and  to  innocents  yet  unborn? 

Finally,  ships  are  not  only  earners,  but  generatora  of  disease.  In 
the  history  of  our  navy,  there  are  many  instances  where  disastrous 
zymotic  fevers  have  been  developed  on  board  men-of-war,  from  the 
decomposition  of  chips,  planked  up  with  scandalous  criminal  negH- 
gence  beneath  the  ceiling  daring  construction,  and  there  left  to  rot 
with  other  vegetable  refuse  from  provisions  and  stores,  especially  coal, 
and  the  putrescent  microscopic  organisms,  killed  by  the  mixture  tf 
fresh  and  salt  water,  from  accidental  leakage  and  injudicious  wetting 
of  the  decks.  This  decomposing  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  subjected 
to  the  simultaneous  action  of  air  and  moisture  and  high  temperature, 
thus  supplies  every  requisite  condition  for  the  production  of  malaria; 
and  many  a  vessel,  in  consequence,  carries  to-day  a  fouler  marsh  in 
her  own  bottom  than  she  can  find  anywhere  on  earth  under  the  open 
heaven.  L:it  her  carry  it  to  a  latitude  where  the  temperature  is  high, 
and  then  soak  the  spongy  decks,  until  the  atmosphere  is  so  saturated 
with  the  vapor  of  water,  that  the  fall  of  a  single  degree  will  precipi- 
tate it  iu  a  miniature  rain,*  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  death- 
roU  is  called,  and  those  who  most  disdained  the  physician's  warning 
will  be  first  and  loudest  iu  appealing  to  him  for  help.  A  sanitary  in- 
spection, which  wdl  make  such  things  impossible,  will  not  only  save 

*  The  l^nrgeon  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Asiutit^  Suition  infrnits  the  Department  thai 
this  is  thtt  cade  on  boiird  the  "  Teunossce,'  the  Ua^^-^hip  ol  that  sqa.idron. 
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life,  but  money — ^a  double  object,  which  should,  therefore,  enlist  on 
the  one  hand  the  philanthropist,  who  needs  no  higher  motive  than 
the  good  of  his  fellow-man,  and  on  the  other  the  practical  econo- 
mist, who  coldly  calculates,  cuts  and  measures  results  in  coin. 


DiflinfectantB— When  they  ehonld  be  nsed.—A  corre- 
spondent of  the  English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science  writes: — But 
for  the  sake  of  saving  things  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  bum,  you 
had  better  turn  your  eyes  another  way — toward  sweetners,  not 
stinks.  As  fast  as  you  can,  use  yourself  and  your  family  to  as  much 
clean  air  as  possible.  Let  the  rule  be  to  let  in  all  the  fresh  air  you 
can  afford,  not  only  so  much  as  you  think  you  must.  If  you  hve  in  a 
district  soddened  with  foulness,  shift.  Shoe  leather  is  cheaper  than 
physic,  and  it  will  be  better  to  get  up  at  five  to  go  to  work,  than  to 
get  up  at  two  to  lay  somebody  out;  besides,  you  will  have  better 
heart  for  everything.  Bead  Buskin's  "  Athena,"  if  you  can;  and  bear 
in  mind  that  when  you  bar  out  the  goddess  Athena,  Queen  of  the  Air, 
you  bar  in  a  serpent  who^  subtle  poison  will  shorten  the  number  of 
your  days,  lessen  your  strength,  and  undermine  all  the  glory  which 
should  bless  them.  Have  water  that  looks  clean,  tastes  clean,  and, 
whenever  you  lift  the  lid  from  a  kettle  or  saucepan,  smells  clean.  If 
in  doubt,  catch  some  rain  water  and  filter  it.  Use  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  stimulants — ^beer,  tea,  pepper,  kc. — that  you  can  hve  happily 
on.  Let  your  food  be  sound.  If  you  prefer  some  fiesh,  have  it 
fresh.  Better  it  be  tough  than  decayed.  Avoid  dishes  made  up  of  a 
lot  of  things;  aim  at  simphcity,  which  will  not  hinder  you  from  hav- 
ing the  necessary  pleasant  variety  from  day  to  day.  Nourish  well 
without  overfeeding.  Let  your  children  have  a  warm  wash  ever}' 
night,  and  see  that  it  is  so  done  that  it  shall  not  be  a  miserable 
sloppy  mess.  When  strong  enough — say  in  spring — let  them  have 
a  cold  bath  every  morning,  followed  by  a  good  rubbing,  and,  above 
all,  let  them  do  at  least  two  hours'  useful  muscular  work  each  day. 
If  denied  useful  work,  then  walking,  rowing,  &c.  If  you  will  use 
disinfectants — and  chlorine  is  not  strong  enough — ^try  nitrous  acid, 
made  with  copper  turnings  and  aquafortis.  Booms  should  be  empty. 
Use  chloralum  or  aluminic  chloride  in  washing  linen. 

o 


Bad  Air. — At  the  present  moment  thousands  of  people  are  tak- 
ing the  most  scrupulous  care  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
enhvening,  invigorating  atmosphere  of  winter  out-of-doors.  In  other 
words,  to  tell  the  truth  plainly,  they  are  doing  their  best  to  smother 
themselves  to  death.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  misdirected  cau- 
tion is  that  the  people  have  been  misinformed.  Dr.  Hall,  a  writer 
who  said  and  wrote  a  great  many  excellent  things,  claimed  that  "  it 
is  safer  to  sleep  in  bad  air  all  night  with  a  temperature  over  fifty, 
than  in  pure  air  with  a  temperature  under  forty."  Every-day  expe- 
rience teaches  us  that  this  is  a  grave  error.  The  system  can  readily 
supply  a  deficiency  of  heat  from  its  own  resources  ;  but  it  cannot  in 
any  way  make  up  for  a  deficiency  of  pure  air. 

Ample  ventilation  is  needed  at  all  hours  ;  but  especial  attention 
should  bo  paid  to  ventilation  during  sleep.  There  is  no  danger  in 
having  a  sleeping  apartment  well  ventilated,  provided  one  sleeps 
warm,  being  well  protected  by  an  abundance  of  blankets. — H*'{Qth 
Ref(ynn*^\ 
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At  the  close  of  a  March  day,  Dr.  Toby  was  returning  from  his 
round  of  visits.  His  patients  that  day  were  mostly  children.  Scar- 
let fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  ophthalmia  in  various  forms,  had  taxed 
liis  skill  and  touched  his  sympathies.  His  way  lay  past  Brown's,  and 
lie  determined  to  calL  He  hoped  to  hear  Brown's  Hvely  comments  on 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  so  succeed  in  driving  away  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  scenes  of  suffering  he  had  witnessed — scenes  doubly  dis- 
tressing to  him  becaiise,  he  believed,  in  a  great  measure  preventable. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  he  found  Brown  taciturn,  sober,  blue.  He 
raUied  him  on  his  gloominess,  when  Brown  exclaimed  :  "  Now,  doc- 
tor, I  know  youll  laugh  and  tell  me  to  avoid  late  suppers;  but  the 
fact  is,  I  have  had  a  dream  and  cannot  shake  off  the  impression  it  has 
made.  It  has  set  me  thinking;"  and  Brown  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  dropped  his  chin  upon  his  chest,  and  gazed  steadily  at  the 
fire  in  the  grate. 

"It  wants  an  hour  to  dinner,  and  I  have  no  engjigemont,  so  let  me 
hear  the  wonderful  dream,"  said  the  doctor.  Brown  seized  the  poker, 
stirred  tlie  fire  until  jt  glowed,  and  thus  began : 

"It  seemed 
knocked 

said  L  *  Too  indefinite;'  and  the  form  of  St.  Peter  appeared 
the  gate,  with  a  large  book  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  seemed  to  search. 
'  Occupation  ?*  he  asked.  *  Merchant/  I  replied.  '  Brown,  merchant;' 
said  the  good  saint,  running  his  finger  down  the  page;  'not  here,' 
and  he  seemed  about  to  dose  the  book.  '  School  trus^e, '  I  added,  in 
a  hesitating  tone.  He  turned  again  to  the  book.  Running  his  fin- 
ger down  the  page,  he  said,  *  Brown,  Trustee  of  P.  S.  No.  505.'  '  That's 
it,'  said  I,  suddenly  brightening  up,  for  if  my  name  was  there,  I  thought 
I  had  only  to  walk  up  to  the  cashier's  desk  and  draw  my  divi- 
dend. *  Well !  what  good  have  you  done  down  there  ?'  said  the  saint, 
nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  world.  This  dampened  my  ardor.  I 
remembered  that  I  had  received,  on  one  occasion,  three  votes  for 
deacon  of  our  church;  that  I  was  a  director  in  a  horse-railroad;  that 
I  put  my  name  on  to  all  subscription  papers  presented;  but  none  of 
these  seemed  to  suit  the  atmosphere  of  the  country  in  which  I  was, 
and  so  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  had  got  a  school-house  built  in  mv 
ward.  The  good  saint,  who  had  been  gazing  intently  upon  a  group 
of  children  playing  on  a  sunny  bank,  suddenly  turned  to  me  and  said, 
*  What  kind  of  a  one?'  I  wished  that  I  had  with  me  some  of  the 
plans  we  have  in  our  board.  They  look  so  fine  upon  paper,  and  so 
confoundedly  like  a  rope-walk,  or  tenement  house,  when  put  into 
brick  and  mortar.  I  described  P.  S.  No.  505  to  the  best  of  mv 
ability.  *  Nothing  like  it  in  these  parts, '  said  he;  '  how  many  do  you 
put  ID  a  school?'  'That  depends,'  said  I.  'Depends  on  what?' 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  made  my  knees  tremble.  *  Upon  how 
many  want  to  come,'  I  replied.  '  What  do  you  do  when  the  rooms 
arc  full?'  he  then  asked.      'Make  additional  ones  out  of  the  pin'- 
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rooms,'  I  answered.  'Where  do  the  children  then  play?'  he  in- 
quired, in  a  tone  I  didn't  like;  but  I  plucked  up  courage  and  answered, 
'They  don't  come  to  school  to  pla^ — thoy  come  to  school  to  loarn.' 
I  said  this  all  the  bolder  because  it  T?^asn't  original  with  me. 

'*  *  When  these  are  full,  what  do  you  do  then  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
that  indicated  that  he  thought  me  coxTiered.  '  Put  them  in  ward- 
robes and  under  the  stairs,'  said  I  quite  readily.  'What  then?* 
siiid  he,  with  a  sternness  that  made  me  wish  I  hadn't  been  quite  so 
fluent  with  my  answers;  but  I  remembered  that  I  had  never  advo- 
cated putting  children  in  the  coal-hole  or  astride  of  the  ridgepole,  so 
I  answered,  '  Put  them  in  church  basements;'  and  I  emphasized 
the  word  church,  hoping  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  school-houses,  that 
are  used  five  days  in  the  week,  to  churches,  that  are  used  but  one  day 
in  the  week.  But  I  didn't  succeed.  'What  then?*  said  he,  im- 
patiently. '  We  promote  and  till  up  again.  *  The  good  saint  made 
a  gesture  of  despair.  '  What  kiud  of  teachers  do  you  give  these 
little  ones,  crowded  into,  dark  basements,  huddled  into  wardrobes, 
{ tided  under  stairways  ?  Good  ones,  I  hope;  those  with  judgment  and 
experience,  and  full  of  love  for  them.'  I  wjis  sorry  that  he  touched 
on  this  subject,  for  I  thought  he  would  pardon  my  sins  on  the  school- 
houses,  for  I  was  but  one  out  of  many.  But  in  the  matter  of  teachers 
I  feared  that  I  had  not  so  much  to  plead  in  excuse,  so  I  answered: 
'  Your  reverence,  when  I  go  to  Boston  and  am  asked  this  question, 
I  say  yes,  but  as  your  city  doesn't  lie  in  that  latitude,  I  may  as  well 
confess  that  I  do  no  such  thing.  I  put  in  young  gu'ls  sixteen  years 
of  age,  who  can't  define  judgment,  much  less  possess  it,  wiQi  no 
experience;  pupils  themselves  yesterday,  to-day  with  the  destinies  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  little  children  in  their  hands;  heads  so  filled  with 
bolls,  parties  and  novels,  that  there  is  little  room  for  love  of  children — 
these  are  they  to  whom  I  commit  the  children  in  dark  basements, 
crowded  wardrobes  and  stifled  closets !'  and,  doctor,  I  dared  not  look 
the  good  saint  in  the  face,  but  stood  witli  bowed  head  before  him. 
Presently  he  said,  '  Look  1'  I  looked,  and  beheld  a  great  multitude 
of  children  whom  no  man  could  number,  sporting  on  the  plains  of 
the  Golden  City.  '  There  are  they  whom  scaiiet  fever,  diphtheria, 
[)neuiuonia  have  taken  from  your  ill-ventilated,  fever-breeding  school- 
rooms, under  the  charge  of  children  themselves.  Think  how  many 
desolated  homes,  blighted  hopes,  these   children   represent.     These 

are  the  children  you  have  helped  to '    There  was  a  crash,  the 

golden  gate  vanished,  and  in  letters  of  fire  I  read  these  words:  'Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  unto  the  lead  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me.'  I 
awoke;  Mrs.  Brown  was  opening  the  shutters,  and  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  fell  on  my  face.  Doctor,  I  have  seen  those  children  oil 
day  long,  and  did  not  dare  to  go  to  the  school  this  morning;"  and 
Brown  fixed  his  gaze  intently  on  the  fire. 

There  was  silence  for  some  moments,  broken  at  last  by  the  doctor, 
who  said,  "You  have  seen  the  children  released  from  their  bodily 
sufferings;  I  to-day  have  seen  them  writhing  under  their  pains.  III- 
ventilated  and  overcrowded  school-rooms  are  the  remote  causes  of 
a  large  amoimt  of  this  suffering.  Both  public  and  private  schools  are 
equfllly  guilty.  We  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  our  fathers,  who  pro- 
vided seats  without  backs  for  their  children,  but  gave  them  plenty  of 
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fresh  air  and  of  room.  Posterity  will  condemn  us,  who  provide  com- 
fortable seats,  and  deprive  our  children  of  air  and  of  room.  Your  plan  of 
putting  six  and  eight  children  on  a  bench,  so  closely  seated  that  they 
can  hardly  move,  is  horrible.  Itch,  lice  and  sore  eyes  travel  along  the 
whole  line."  "No  such  children  are  allowed  in  my  school,"  said  Brown. 
''Nothing  but  a  minute  daily  examination  can  determine  that,"  con- 
tinued the  doctor.  "And  have  your  young  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers, who,  with  a  fatal  blindness,  are  placed  over  them,  the  time,  tact 
and  judgment  to  make  this  examination  ?"  Brown  did  not  reply,  and 
the  doctor  went  on.  ''  As  a  citizen  of  this  commonwealth,  each  child 
has  a  right  to  his  individuality;  to  a  separate  and  distinct  seat;  to  at 
least  six  square  feet  of  space,  over  which  he  is  master  and  for  which 
he  is  responsible.  Citizens  of  republics  can  be  made  in  no  other  way. 
All  this  abominable  arrangement  of  settees,  galleries  and  extra  seats 
must  be  relegated  to  the  dark  ages."  "  Doctor,  you  are  crazy.  On 
this  plan  P.  S.  No.  605,  with*its  two  thousand  pupils,  would  become  a 
one-horse  affiedr  of  about  five  hundred,"  said  Brown;  "  and  from  being 
chairman  of  the  first  school  in  the  city,  I  should  come  down  to  the 
level  of  Jones,  who  is  chairman  of  a  little  primary  in  the  suburbs.  I 
never  would  consent  to  thai  A  Frenchman,  in  my  presence,  boasted 
of  his  famous  schools,  with  a  beggarly  two  or  three  hundreds.  When 
I  told  him  that  mine  had  over  two  thousand,  you  should  have  seen 
him  open  his  eyea  Think  of  the  cost  Four  schools  do  the  work  of  P. 
a  605!"  "Not  all  the  work,  Brown,"  replied  the  doctor;  "they 
couldn't  fill  the  cemetery  so  fast.  There  is  money  for  jails,  alms- 
houses and  prisons  when  overcrowded — ^why  not  for  schools  ?"  "  We 
don't  get  half  of  the  money  now  for  which  we  ask,"  objected  Brown. 
"  Because,"  rephed  the  doctor,  "  you  do  not  ask  in  faith.  Back  up  your 
demands  with  facts  and  figures  so  potent  that  the  powers  that  be  dare 
not  refuse.  If  they  do,  appeal  to  the  public.  No  American  community 
ever  refused  adequate  support  to  an  energetic  school  board."  "  Mean- 
while, what  shall  we  do  when  children  apply  ?"  asked  Brown.  "  If  the 
class  is  full,  refuse  them, "  answered  the  doctor ;  ' '  refuse  them  in  justice 
to  those  already  there,  in  justice  to  themselves." 

"But  is  not  a  half  a  loaf  better  than  no  bread?"  queried  Brown. 
"Not  if  the  half  offered  contain  the  seeds  of  ill  health  and  premature 
decay,"  replied  the  doctor.  Brovm  said  nothing,  and  the  doctor  con- 
tinued: ''Medical  men  have  written  volumes  upon  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding^ the  schools.  Again  and  again  have  they  demonstrated  the 
least  space  a  child  should  have;  the  lasting  evils  of  foul  air;  the  eye- 
destroying  power  of  ill-lighted  rooms — and  yet  this  crowding  contin- 
ues, the  same  ill-arranged  barracks  are  continually  repeated.  The 
Sanitabun  has  laid  siege  against  these  murderous  barracks  and  the 
newspapers  occasionally  fire  a  shot;  but  the  blind,  who  will  not  see,  per- 
sist in  comparing  themselves  with  themselves  when  they  were  children, 
and  so  keep  up  a  stout  resistance.  Continuous  bombardments,  and  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  press,  will  alone  do  effectual  work;  and.  Brown, 
it  is  coming.  We  cannot  hold  our  own  with  the  schools  of  other  na- 
tions, unless  there  be  great  improvement,  both  in  their  physical  and 
mental  conditions.  The  editors  did  not  go  through  the  great  Expo- 
sition with  their  eyes  shut  With  our  wonderful  physical  and  me- 
chanical prosperity  our  schools  have  not  kept  pace.     In  the  next  ten 
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years  the  press  will  hold  every  school  trustee  to  a  strict  acconnt  of 
nis  stewardship.  Brown,  take  a  step  in  advance  to  better  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  P.  S.  No.  505.  Reduce  your  grammar  classes  to  forty 
pupils,  your  primary  classes  to  fifty;  give  eadb  pupil  a  separate  des^ 
put  over  him  a  man  or  a  woman  for  a  teacher,  not  a  girl,  who  still 
ought  to  be  in  the  academic  class  or  normal  school;  and  then,  when 
you  approach,  in  reality,  the  gate  of  the  Golden  City,  no  pupil  of  P.  S. 
No.  505  will  be  there  to  accuse  you  of  crowding  him  out  of  life, " 
'*Toby,  there's  my  hand;  I'll  do  it!"  said  Brown,  and  the  good  doctor 
went  home  with  the  happy  consciousness  that  that  resolve  meant  life 
and  health  to  many  a  child,  for  Brown  was  a  man  of  his  word. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Educational  Boards  in  the  cities  of  our  fair  land, 
will  you  not  follow  Brown's  example  ?  Philo. 

o— 

Fatal  Steam  Boiler  Explosions.— By  clippings  from  our 

exchanges  during  the  last  year,  we  find  the  killed  and  wounded  from 
steam  boiler  explosions  as  follows: 

From  N.  T.  Herald,  March  29th,  1876.    Boiler  exploded,  New- 
ark, N.  J  10  1 

**  Smith  Paper  Go.'s  Mill,  Lee,  Mass 1  1 

«*     N.  T.  Herald,  March  29th,  1876.    Locomotive  boiler, 

Glasgow,  Scotland 9  5 

Explosion,  March  Slst,  Fletcher  Mill,  Providence,  B.  L   Boiler 
said  to  have  plenty  of  water,  and  in  good  condition. 

Loss,  $20, 000 1  2 

From  N.   T.  Times,  English  steamer  Thunderer  (war  ship), 

pressure  below  30  lbs.  at  time  of  accident 56  15 

*'  Am.  Mannfactorer  and  Iron  World,  Pittsbnrf?,  Pa.,  Aug. 
10th,  1876.  Steam  Shovel  Factory  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
boiler  thrown  5oO  feet  over  an  embankment 1 

**  Am.  Mannfactorer  and  Iron  World,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
10th,  1876.  Mine  near  Hermitage,  Shenango  Valley, 
Pa.,  boiler  thrown  200  feet 1 

**     Boston  Post,  Aug.   18th,   1876,   boiler  of  a   Japanese 

steamer  burst  in  Inland  Sea,  July  4th 20 

*'     N.  Y.  Herald,  Sept   4th,  1876,  Farm.  G.  J.  Jones,  near 

Ghatfleld,  Minn. ,  boiler  thrown  200  feet 1  3 

**     N.  Y.  £v.  Telegram,  Sept  2d,  1876.  Steamer  at  Trenton, 

La.  (Several  wounded).    Steamer  total  loss 3  2 

<'  N.  Y.  Sun,  Sept  5th,  1876.  Yard  Louisville  &  Indian- 
apolis B.  B.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  gauge  indicated  65  lbs. 
steam 6  1 

"      Evening  Telegram,  Oct.  12th,  1876.    Zug  &  Oo.'s  Iron 

Mills,  Pittsburg,  Pa 60  14 

**     K.  Y.  Herald,  Oct.  18th,  1876.    Carbon  Hill  Goal  Mines, 

14  miles  west  of  Bichmond,  Va.    13  boilers  exploded 2 

«     N.  Y.  Sun,  Oct.  27th,  1876.  Boiler  in  a  flour  mill  at  Mar- 

cellns  (a  number  were  scalded).    2  fatiiUy  injured 3 

*»  N.  Y.  Herald,  Nov.  1st,  1876.  Boiler  of  a  locomotive  on 
the  Alexandria,  Manassas  &  Orunge  B.  B.  A  youth 
badly  scalded 2 

*'  N.  Y.  Herald,  Dec.  12th,  1876.  Boiler  in  Engine  House 
of  Copperas  Mine  on  Greenpond  Mountain,  near  Dover, 
N.J.,Dec.  nth 2  2 
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This  probably  presents  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  class  of  ' '  ac- 
cidental "  deaths  and  injuries,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  merit  atten- 
tion.    Properly  constructed  boilers  under  competent  hands  are  not 
subject  to  such  "accidents." 
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AKNtTAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE  HEALTH  OFFICER  FOB  1876. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  developed  some  points  of 
special  interest.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  principles  which 
were  established  five  seasons  since  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
vessels  in  quarantine  have  been  again  amply  vindicated.  In  a  season 
unasnal  from  the  number  of  places  in  which  yellow  fever  prevailed  as 
an  epidemic,  as  well  as  its  presence  in  the  hospital  at  Dix  Island,  ex- 
cept during  the  month  of  May,  from  February  until  the  latter  part 
of  October,  still  not  a  properly  authenticated  case  reached  the  city  by 
way  of  the  sea,  nor  was  a  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  so  restrained  as 
to  retard  her  regular  sailing. 

Yellow  fever  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  an  epidemic  form  during 
the  past  season  at  the  following  ports: — ^Brunswick,  Ga.;  Bahia, 
Barnicoa,  Caibairion,  Cienfuegos,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Cardenas, 
Havana,  Matanzas,  New  Orleans,  .Feimambuco,  Para,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Santos,  Sagua-la-grande,  Savannah,  6a.;  Vera  Cruz,  Trinidad  de 
Caba,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

From  these  points  of  infection  363  vessels  arrived  between  the  15th 
of  May  and  the  15th  of  October,  ninety-nine  of  which  had  the  dis- 
eaae  on  board,  either  while  in  port,  on  the  passage,  or  after  their  ar- 
rival here.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  of  yellow  fever  have 
been  thus  reported.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  at  the  port  of 
departure,  sixty-seven  on  the  passage  hither,  and  thirty-nine  in  this 
port  With  the  exception  of  the  month  of  May,  patients  were  at  the 
hospital  from  January  until  the  latter  part  of  October.  Sixty  have 
been  treated  there;  as  stated  above,  thirty-nine  of  these  were  yellow 
fever;  the  remainder  either  some  form  of  malarial  fever,  which  in  its 
features  so  nearly  resembles  yellow  fever  that  time  is  required  for 
obserTation  to  determine  the  precise  character,  or  else  of  urgent 
cases,  which  it  was  deemed  best  for  the  safety  of  the  patient  that  he 
be  taken  at  once  from  the  vessel,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  city. 

Of  the  thirty-nine  cases  of  yellow  fever  eleven  died,  showing  a 
faYorable  percentage  of  recovery,  which  must  in  a  great  degree  be 
attributed  to  the  airy  and  healthy  location  of  the  hospital  Cases  of 
yellow  fever  were  in  the  hospital  every  month  with  the  exception  of 
May,  and  almost  continuously  from  June  to  the  middle  of  October, 
showing  its  arrival  and  presence  in  the  harbor  for  a  longer  period 
than  for  many  years  past. 

The  presence  of  yellow  fever  at  Brunswick,  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton, all  lying  within  a  point  from  which  steamers  could  complete  the 
passage  within  the  average  time  assigned  as  the  incubation  period  of 
the  disease,  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  arrangement  should  be 
made  whereby  the  commerce  from  those  ports  should  remain  unrestrict- 
ed. It  was  directed  that  no  passengers  be  taken  on  vessels  coming  from 
those  ports.  This  left  me  to  deal  with  the  crew  and  cargo  only.  Full 
hygienic  precautions  were  suggested  te  the  steamers  plying  between 
SaTBsnah  and  New  York,  whidi  on  their  part  were  faithfidly  carried 
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out.  The  usual  course  was  pursued  with  reference  to  the  vessel  and 
cargo  as  with  all  vessels  coming  from  infected  ports.  The  vessels 
made  their  trips  during  the  whole  epidemic  with  their  accustomed 
regularity;  indeed,  for  reasons  about  to  be  stated,  extra  ivessels  were 
placed  upon  the  route.  So  far  from  New  York  being  a  loser,  she  was 
a  gainer  in  a  commercial  aspect  from  the  fever  epidemic  at  Savannah. 
She  was  the  only  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  which  permitted  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  infected  city.  With  Baltimore  inter- 
course by  sea  was  almost  wholly  interdicted,  while  at  Philadelphia  an 
entire  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  communication  by  way  of  the  sea. 
The  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Savannah  line  complained  "  that 
not  only  was  all  intercourse  interdicted,  but  the  authorities  would 
neither  allow  his  steamer,  then  at  Philadelphia  quarantine,  to  dis- 
charge nor  depart  for  another  port." 

It  seems  scarcely  credible,  after  the  full  light  of  recent  experience, 
so  suicidal  a  poHcy  should  have  been  pursued.  Had  the  fever  fomites 
really  existed  upon  the  vessel,  no  decision  could  have  been  adopted 
which  would  so  likely  cause  the  epidemic  to  appear.  Experience  has 
fully  shown  that  but  the  nidus  of  fomites  allowed  to  remain  unmo- 
lested in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  will  so  rapidly  develop  as  soon  to  make 
the  vessel  a  pest  ship;  whereas  if  the  cargo  is  speedily  removed  and 
the  vessel  thoroughly  cleansed,danger  is  reduced  to  its  minimum  factor. 

The  consequence  of  this  embargo  was,  that  not  only  was  an  excess 
of  cotton  sent  from  Savannah  to  this  port,  as  compared  with  previous 
years  during  the  same  period,  but  all  the  vessels  trading  from  Charles- 
ton, Wilmington,  and  even  Norfolk,  were  tasked  to  their  utmost  car- 
rying capacity.  Sanitary  measures  and  commerce  need  not  therefore 
be  antagonistic,  and  in  this  instance  the  former  aided  the  latter. 

Though  nearly  a  thousand  deaths  from  yellow  fever  occurred  in 
SavannaJi,  no  well  authenticated  case  reached  the  city  of  New  York, 
except  those  of  two  gentlemen  who  came  by  rail.  Two  or  three  cases 
of  sickness  from  vessels  occurred  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  yellow  fever,  but  which  the  accompanying  histoiy 
failed  to  substantiate.  Isolated  cases  of  malignant  msJarial  fever  and 
yellow  fever  resemble  each  other  in  so  many  of  their  manifestations 
that  nothing  but  the  most  experienced  diagnosis  can  command  confi- 
dence.  The  previous  history,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  stages  of 
recovery,  must  enter  as  factors  in  forming  the  decision.  While  in  all 
cases  of  sickness,  suspected  of  being  able  to  be  transmitted,  all  pre- 
cautionary and  repressive  measures  should  be  employed,  the  public 
should  not  be  needlessly  alarmed  until  the  nature  of  the  sickness  is 
definitely  determined. 

Fewer  cases  of  ship  fever  and  small-pox  have  arrived  than  for  many 
previous  years.  This  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  great  falling  off  in 
emigration,  and  consequently  the  smaller  percentage  of  persons  liable 
to  be  infected-  Two  cases  of  fever  have  been  taken  to  Ward's  Island, 
and  ten  cases  of  small-pox  to  Riverside  Hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island. 

I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  renew  my  expressions  of  confidence  in 
the  faithfulness  and  ability  of  Deputy  Health  Officers  Thompson  and 
Macartney. 

S.  OAKLEY  VANDERPOEL, 
Health  Officer  of  the  Fort  of  New  York. 

Quarantine,  Dec.  31,  1876. 
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ProeMdings  of  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  January  3,  1877,  Prof.  F.  H. 
TfAMTTflPN,  H.D.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Ohair. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Wblls,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  President  introduced  the  subject  by  remarking  that  a  few 
words  seemed  to  be  necessary  by  way  of  explanation  to  those  gentle- 
men, not  members  of  this  Society,  who  were  present.  The  subject  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  city  came  before  us  as 
one  of  the  matters  properly  included  in  the  term  *'  State  Medicine"; 
and  while  we  have  i^thVmiin  restricted  our  studies  and  debates  to 
questions  of  medioo-legial  science,  we  have  always  held  that  it  was 
withm  the  purpose  of  our  organization  to  consider  any  question  of 
importance  pertaining  to  '*  State  Medicine,"  of  which  medico-legal 
science  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  branch.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
haye  the  common  right  of  citizens  to  inquire  into  all  matters  which 
affect  the  public  interest. 

Dor  action  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  officious  interference 
with  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Heah£,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or 
of  any  other  of  the  municipal  or  State  authorities.  We  claim  the 
right  to  examine  and  to  suggest  modifications  of  the  laws,  or  im- 
proYement  in  the  management  under  the  laws,  in  all  things  relating 
to  the  hygiene  of  our  schools,  whenever  and  wherever  such  modifica- 
tions or  reforms  seem  to  be  required. 

We  have  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  this  subject  with  no 
predetermination  to  find  causes  of  complaint,  but  only  to  be  assured 
that^  while  the  State  does  its  duty  in  securing  education  for  all  classes, 
it  does  not  impair  the  health  or  destroy  the  lives  of  these  precious 
children — ^upon  whom  the  happiness  of  families  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  depends — nor  that  the  schools  become  centres  of  infection, 
from  which  disease  may  be  spread  throughout  the  land. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  accustomed  to  speak 
of  their  free  school  system  with  pride,  and  in  this  city  especially  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  with 
abnost  Pharisaical  complaisance,  to  the  number,  the  size  and  the 
architectural  beauty  of  our  common  schools.  We  have  invited  his 
attention  also  to  the  munificence  of  the  city  in  its  appropriation  of 
funds;  to  the  intelligent,  unremitting,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  unpaid 
labors  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  finally,  to  the  excellent  and 
systematic  management  of  our  schools  by  the  teachers  in  general, 
and  in  most  of  their  details. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  thus  far  our 
investigations  into  the  condition  of  our  schools  in  this  city  has  in  no 
degree  humbled  our  pride,  or  abated  our  Pharisaical  pretensions. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  discovered  defects — weak  points  in  the  mason- 
ry, want  of  cohesion  in  the  iron,  lack  of  strength  in  the  trestle-work, 
whidi  the  architect  and  engineer,  who  crossed  the  bridge  an  hour  be- 
fore ns,  failed  to  see.  We — the  medical  half  of  our  Society — claim  to 
be  experts  in  matters  of  hygiene,  and  that  we  can  see  some  things  that 
others  cannot.     We  believe  we  see  defects,  some  of  which  are  trivial 
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.  and  might  easily  be  remedied;  others  more  serious,  and  apparently 
more  difficult  to  remedy — at  least  without  additional  legislation.  It 
is  apparent,  for  example,  that  under  the  present  law,  rendering  at- 
tendance at  school  obligatory,  and  which  law  most  good  citizens  de- 
sire to  see,  in  one  way  or  another,  enforced,  the  crowd  and  strain 
upon  the  schools  is  excessiye,  and  either  the  pressure  must  be  re- 
Ueved,  or-  the  whole  structure  must  give  way. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  defects  m  the  practical  working  of  our 
city  common  school  system  we  beheve  to  exist,  also,  in  many,  if  not 
most,  of  our  private  schools.  To  some  of  these  defects,  and  to  the 
proposed  remedies — so  far,  more  especially,  as  the  pubUc  schools  are 
concerned — we  invite  your  attention ;  in  the  sincere  hope  that,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Boards  of  Education  and  of  Health,  aided  by 
our  humble  influence,  you — the  citizens  of  New  York — ^may  secure 
the  needed  legislation;  and  thus  enable  the  Board  of  Education  to 
apply  and  enforce  such  reforms  as  will  render  our  schools,  in  a  sani- 
tai^  point  of  view,  not  alone  equal  to,  but  far  superior,  to  most  other 
schools. 

The  Hon.  George  H.  Yeaman,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  this 
Society,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Hygiene,  will,  in 
his  report  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Society,  inform  you  what  pro- 
gress we  have  made  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  what 
suggestions  the  Committee  is  prepared  to  offer.  I  beg  that  you  will 
give  us,  also,  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  counsel. 

Final  Report  of  fheCominittee.— TheHon.  Geo.  H.  Yeaman, 

Chairman,  referred  to  the  past  labors  of  the  Committee  as  heretofore 
presented.  These  reports  have  attracted  considerable  attention  not 
only  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  in  other  cities.  He  did  not  intend 
to  go  over  the  ground  again,  any  further  than  to  consohdate  their 
conclusions  in  four  propositions,  which  the  Committee  were  now  pre- 
pared to  submit  for  consideration  and  discussion,  and  which  may  be 
termed  their  final  report.     They  are  as  foUows: — 

In  addition  to  what  has  heretofore  been  submitted,  as  the  results 
of  their  investigations,  they  recommend  the  following: 

L  That  the  minimum  age  of  admission  to  the  public  schools  be 
nmde  six  years,  instead  of  four. 

IL  That  the  maximum  attendance  at  school,  for  children  under 
eight  years  of  age,  be  made  three  hours  daily,  with  suitable  intermis- 
sions. 

in.  That  provision  be  made  by  law  for  medical  inspection  and  su- 
pervision, to  secure  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules. 

rV.  That  the  law  providing  for  compulsory  education  is,  in  its 
main  features,  based  on  a  wise  public  policy;  but  its  enforcement  de- 
mands that  additional  school  room  be  provided,  for  the  increased 
numbers  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  since  its  adoption. 

V.  That  larger  play-grounds  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  pro- 
vided for  children  in  the  public  schools;  and  in  improving  present 
school  houses,  or  in  buildmg  new  ones,  they  should  be  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  adequate  open  space,  to  secure  light,  ventilation  and 
play-grounds. 

Affections  of  the  Eyes.— Prof.  C.  B.  Aonew  remarked,  that 
for  more  than  two  years  he  had  been  interested  in  trying  to  detgr- 
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mine  for  himself  what  the  influence  of  school  life  has  been  upon 
Bchool  children,  and  to  separate  those  facts  which  may  be  jastly  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  the  hfe  inside  of  the  school  house  from 
those  which  might,  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  be  traced  to  cer- 
tain conditions  of  Ihe  Hfe  of  the  child  at  home,  or  elsewhere  out  of 
the  school  house.     It  is  important,  in  determining  the  effects  of 
school  life  upon  children,  that  we  study  the  entire  life  of  the  child, 
as  far  as  possible.     We  should  take  into  account  questions  of  heredity 
—questions  of  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  child  in  its  home — so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  know  whether  the  Uttle  one  is  a  good  "  tissue 
bearer,"  as  the  Germans  call  it,  or  not.     Of  course  we  all  know  the 
effect  of  school  life  as  bearing  on  the  health  of  the  child.     It  will  de- 
pend in  a  great  degree  upon  the  heredity  of  the  child,  and  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  particular  child  builds  its  tissue.     We  all  know  that 
many  things  may  be  borne  with  impunity  by  the  strong  and  robust 
and  stalwart,  which  would  produce  diseases  of  a  grave  character  in 
those  who  were  not  so  well  able  to  throw  off  the  deteriorating  influ- 
ences. 

Now  the  difficulty  in  separating  the  effects  produced  by  school 
honaes — ^the  life  in  school  houses — ^from  the  effects  of  heredity,  and  in 
the  homes  of  the  children,  is  greater  than  he  had  ever  expected  to 
encounter.  In  common  with  all  physicians,  he  had  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  paper  which  Combe,  of  Breslow,  pubHshed  about  a  year 
ago,  containing  his  observations  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  eyes  of 
children  in  the  vicinity  of  Breslow,  in  the  villages  of  the  country 
around  about,  and  in  the  school  houses  of  the  city  and  in  its  univer- 
sity. Combe  found  that  in  the  children  of  the  villages  the  amount  of 
near-sightedness  was  very  small — ^not  exceeding  two  per  cent. — and  he 
started  out  vnth  this  as  a  basis.  Assuming  that  two  per  cent,  of 
near-sightedness  is  found  in  the  village  children — ^which  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  indicating  about  as  near  an  approach  to  the  normal  condi- 
tion as  may  be  found  anywhere — ^he  started  out,  and  continued  his 
observations  through  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  of  Bres- 
bw  into  its  university;  and  he  found  that  there  was  a  progressive 
near-sightedness  continuing  upward,  until  in  the  university  the 
amount  reached  as  high  as  between  60  and  70  per  cent.,  as  agamst 
two  per  cent,  in  the  children  of  the  villages — of  those  who  may  not 
be  supposed  to  transmit  to  their  children  any  special  tendency  to 
those  forms  of  eye  disease  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  due 
to  over-use;  for  we  all  know  that  the  children  of  German  peasants 
generally  live  in  great  simplicity,  and  do  not  use  their  eyes  in  any- 
thing which  involves  straining. 

When  he  began  to  consider  the  subject,  he  was  met  by  the  state- 
ment that  in  this  country  the  conditions  were  pecuUarly  favorable  to 
children.  In  Germany  the  dietary  was  not  so  good  as  that  prevail- 
ing here,  and  the  school  houses  were  not  so  well  built.  There  was 
not  the  same  attention  to  the  sanitary  conditions  or  architectural  ad- 
vantages there  as  here.  Their  system  of  education  was  more  severe; 
and  the  children  were  put  under  this  system  and  kept  under  it  con- 
tinuously from  the  tender  age  of  six  or  seven  imtU  they  had  passed 
through  the  University;  and  that  their  school  houses,  being  in  an  in- 
salabrious  condition,  effects  were  produced  which  were  not  found 
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here,  and,  indeed,  were  not  expected.  He  could  not  accept  the  state- 
ment, and  accordingly  it  occurred  to  him  to  draw  up  some  tables, 
yery  much  hke  those  of  Oombe,  and  to  have  some  investigations  made 
in  this  city  and  in  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  in  the  city  of  OindnnatL 
Taking  New  York — a  great  metropolis — and  supposing  that  the  chil- 
dren of  its  population  would,  perhaps,  show  as  quickly  as  any  other 
children  to  be  found  anywhere  else  the  effects  of  straining;  then  tak- 
ing the  children  of  a  city  just  in  sight,  a  httle  more  provincial  than 
yours — the  city  of  Brooklyn;  and  then  taking  children  from  a  city 
like  Cincinnati,  where  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  less  strain 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  eye  than  in  either  New  York  city  or  Brook- 
lyn. He  sent  tables  to  Drs.  Front  and  Mathewson,  of  Brooklyn,  re- 
questing them  to  go  into  the  schools  of  Brooklyn  and  make  such 
observations  as  were  indicated.  They  selected  a  school  which  had 
become  famous  for  the  ability  of  its  &.culty,  and  for  the  success  in 
preparing  young  men  for  college  and  for  the  more  advanced  states  of 
culture — a  school  in  which  the  drill  was  known  to  be  unrelenting — 
where  a  boy  was  expected  to  do  his  duty  or  go  elsewhere. 

A  like  table  was  sent  to  Dr.  Williams,  of  Cincinnati — a  man  peiv 
fectly  capable  of  making  reliable  examinations  into  the  conditions  of 
the  eyes  of  the  school  children  there.  Dr.  Williams  examined  a  large 
number  of  school  children  in  that  city,  taking  the  children  in  the 
primaiy,  intermediate  and  high  schools,  as  Drs.  Front  and  Mathew- 
son had  done  in  Brooklyn. 

He  also  gave  tables  to  the  house  surgeon  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Cheatham  requested  hifa  to  make  examina- 
tions in  the  New  York  College.  Now  the  New  York  College  stands 
at  the  head  of  our  public  school  system.  The  boys  reach  it  by  merits 
and  they  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  cream  of  the  system. 

These  tables  were  sent  to  these  different  observers,  and  the  dif- 
ferent observers  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  work  that  their  fellows 
were  engaged  in;  and  they  were  requested  to  send  the  tables  back  to 
us  so  soon  as  a  few  were  fired,  and  not  to  keep  them  until  the  whole 
series  were  completed;  but  to  send  them  back  from  time  to  time,  and 
not  to  make  any  summation,  not  to  attempt  to  draw  any  deductions 
from  them,  the  idea  being,  as  you  doubtless  observe,  to  have  the  ser- 
vices of  reliable  observers  in  gathering  facts  without  their  knowing 
what  these  facts  would  probably  show,  in  that  way  hoping  to  obtedn 
results  which  would  be  less  liable  to  error  than  if  the  observers  were 
allowed  to  correspond  with  each  other,  or  to  sum  up  any  unfinished 
portion  of  the  work  from  day  to  day. 

Now  when  these  tables  came  back  and  we  summed  them  up,  we 
found  a  very  striking  correspondence  between  them  and  the  tables 
obtained  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  those  constructed 
by  Combe  of  Breslow — that  the  near-sightedness  increased  in  the 
schools — ^in  these  middle  schools  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  New  York 
College,  and  in  the  graded  schools  of  Cincinnati,  in  about  the  same 
ratio  as  in  the  schools  of  Breslow.  We  of  course  then  immediately 
reject  the  idea  that  the  children  of  Breslow  and  its  vicinity  were 
Tinder  influences  that  were  peculiar,  for  we  found  that  the  children  in 
tae  corresponding  schools  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  and  Cincinnati 
presented  the  same  results. 
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Then  the  thought  occnrred  to  him,  How  far  is  this  system  of  educa- 
tion generally  pursued  to  be  charged  with  bringing  on  this  state  of 
ihiDgs,  in  whidi  the  eyes  of  pupils  are  brought  in  a  condition  which 
every  intelligent  man  is  compelled  to  regard  as  deplorable  ?  Now 
while  he  recognized  the  fact  that  this  extreme  degree  of  near-sighted- 
ness, increasing  rapidly  in  our  schools,  is  deplorable,  he  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  schools  themselves  are  to  blame  in  this 
OQimtry  in  as  great  a  degree  as  he  had  previously  supposed,  and  as 
many  allege.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  work  in  the  school  is 
chaigeable  with  causing  a  very  high  percentage  of  this  near-sighted- 
ness, but  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  vidue  of 
these  figures.  The  question  is  entirely  too  serious  a  question,  and  we 
ahonld  be  very  careful  how  we  employ  statistics — because  we  all  know 
how  readily  statistics  may  be  made  to  do  harm.  They  are  like  a  two- 
edged  sword — they  cut  both  ways;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be 
ex&emely  careful  in  the  deductions  we  maka 

While,  then,  there  is  found  to  be  a  deplorable  increase  of  near- 
oghtedness  in  these  schools,  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  how 
much  of  the  evil  is  due  to  conditions  in  the  schools  themselves,  and 
how  much  to  conditions  of  heredity,  and  conditions  existing  in  the 
habits  and  homes  of  the  scholars. 

With  regard  to  this  matter  of  near-sightedness — of  progressive 
near-sightedness — ^it  may  be  stated  as  a  txuth  that  the  near-sighted  eye 
is  not  a  natural  eye.  The  child,  when  it  comes  into  the  world,  has  a 
normal  eye,  which  is  not  a  near-sighted  eye. 

Now  if  the  eye  is  an  organ  which  is  soft  as  it  were  when  the  child 
18  bom,  it  is  plastic — ^it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  changed  in  its  shape, 
and  its  tissues  are  in  a  condition  to  be  moved — ^that  is,  the  tissues 
which  go  to  make  up  the  organ  can  be  moulded  in  various  shapes  on 
pressure.  Ordinarily  the  chHd  goes  on  until  it  has  reached  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  or  perhaps  a  little  older,  when  it  is  observed  that  it 
is  obliged  to  hold  the  object  at  which  it  is  looking  a  little  nearer  than 
befora  An  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  the  child  is  near-sight- 
ed. This  condition  usually  progresses  more  rapidly  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  twenty-six.  But  we  know  by  means  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, and  by  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  that  the 
near-sighted  eye  is  changed  in  shape  from  the  spherical  to  an 
elHptical  or  ovoid  form,  and  that  progressive  near-sightedness  is 
always  marked  by  a  change  in  the  fi^ape  of  the  eye.  As  the  eye  is 
made  up  of  healthy  tissue,  and  it  is  constantly  undergoing  waste 
and  repair  in  use,  you  readily  perceive  that  the  quality  of  its  repair 
is  going  to  be  determined  very  much  by  the  character  of  the  tissue- 
hoildin^  quality  of  the  particular  child,  and  by  the  way  in  which 
that  child  uses  its  eve.  Parents  at  home  are  very  often  at  fault  in 
not  teaching  their  cnildren  how  to  use  their  eyes — ^he  had  suddenly 
entered  the  dwellings  of  many  people,  and  seen  little  girls  curled  up 
on  a  sofa,  or  in  a  chair,  with  head  down  in  the  lap,  the  vessels  of 
the  forehead  turgid  with  blood,  remaining  in  that  situation  for  a 
greater  or  less  time;  and  often,  before  the  child  can  read,  some 
object,  like  a  doll  with  its  wealth  of  intricate  clothing,  or  some  other 
plaything — ^the  child  holding  the  object  near  her  eyes — using  her  ac- 
commodation and  focalizing  its  eyes;  and  all  the  time  waste  and 
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repair  is  going  on — ^because  there  can  be  no  nse  of  the  eye  without 
alterationa  of  tissue,  and  the  child  will  go  blind  because  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  eje  is  interfered  with,  and  the  tissues  cannot  be 
reproduced  as  fast  as  the  wasting  process.  If  the  child  uses  the  eye 
for  a  long  time  or  too  closely  at  any  particular  form  of  work,  the 
tissue  cannot  be  reproduced  or  nourished  as  it  should  be;  and  the 
pressure  of  the  muscles  upon  the  eyeball  and  the  difficult  act  of  the 
girl  in  focalizing,  means  that  the  tissue  of  the  soft  and  pliable  eye 
is  undergoing  alteration,  which  will  lead  to  a  lamentable  form  of 
the  disease.  Then  the  child  goes  into  the  school  and  is  there  put 
into  forms  and  classes,  and  oftentimes  is  made  to  do  work  on 
slates  and  copy-books  which,  perhaps,  might  be  better  done  on  the 
blackboard,  and  thus  the  eye  is  strained  until  the  mischief  is  perceived 
in  its  effects.  And  just  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  we  could  ef- 
fect some  alterations  in  the  style  of  school  architecture  in  our 
school  houses,  especially  the  primary  departments,  it  would  be  a  great 
desideratum.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  at  present  existing  is  the 
method  of  constructing  the  school-room  and  of  conducting  the  same. 
He  never  could  understand  why  children  of  the  primary  age  are  kept 
sitting  on  benches  for  a  large  number  of  hours  at  a  time.  School 
houses  ought  to  be  built  like  the  hospital  building  at  the  comer  of 
Lexington  Avenue  and  42d  Street,  used  for  cripples,  where  there 
is  in  the  upper  story  a  large  room,  called  the  Solarium,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  large  play-room,  exposed  to  the  sun,  where  these  little  ones 
are  kept  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The  upper  story  of  the  school 
houses  should  be  so  constructed;  and  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  bring  their  toys  and  playthings  with  them;  and  then,  instead  of 
changing  the  age  of  admission  from  four  years,  it  might  be  kept  as 
it  is;  and  instead  of  shortening  the  hours  of  attendance,  lengthen 
them.  Of  course  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  school 
house  is  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  children,  and 
in  this  light  it  would  be  better  that  such  children  should  spend  most 
of  the  day  in  school  houses  having  good  sanitary  conditions,  rather 
than,  as  they  now  do,  in  tenement  houses.  Thus  you  would  have 
these  primary  schools  with  plenty  of  air  and  light,  which  you  can  get 
in  the  upper  story,  and  children  would  be  glad  to  come  early,  and  re- 
main until  three  or  four  o'clock,  or  even  later  in  the  afternoon. 

The  doctor  then  read  from  his  tables  the  results  of  his  examina- 
tions, as  follows: 

The  eyes  of  1,440  students  were  examined.  Of  this  number  630 
were  examined  by  Drs.  Williams  and  West,  of  Cincinnati;  510  by  Dr. 
Cheatham,  of  New  York,  and  300  by  Drs.  Mathewson  and  Prout,  of 
Brooklyn.  In  Cincinnati  the  students  examined  were  of  the  district, 
intermediate,  and  normal  and  high  schools.  In  New  York  the  stu- 
dents examined  were  connected  with  the  New  York  College — ^the  in- 
troductory classes,  the  Freshmen,  Sophomores  and  Juniors.  In 
Brooklyn,  the  academic  and  collegiate  department  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

In  all,  or  nearly  all  cases,  the  refraction  was  first  determined  by 
the  use  of  the  trial  glass  and  correction  glasses,  and  afterwards 
corrected  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  table  from  which  I  make  the  first  quotation  shows  the  result 
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of  the  examination  of  the  630  stadents  in  the  district,  intermediate, 
normal  and  high  schools  of  GindnnatL  In  the  district  school,  209 
papils  were  examined,  of  whom  83.5  per  cent,  were  found  to  have 
wluit  we  call  emmetropic  eyes;  of  near-sighted  the  vate  was  ten  per 
cent.  In  the  intermediate  schools  210  papils  were  examined.  This 
is  a  higher  grade  than  the  preceding.  Of  these  80  per  cent,  were 
emmetropic — ^you  observe  3.5  per  cent,  less,  and  14  per  cent,  were 
near-sighted — or  four  per  cen£  more  than  the  rate  in  the  district 
schools.  In  the  normal  and  high  schools  211  scholars  were  ex- 
amined. Of  these  78  per  cent,  were  emmetropic  and  16  per  cent, 
myopic  (or  near-sighted),  an  increase,  as  you  observe,  of  six  per  cent 
over  the  district  schools. 

In  the  Introductory  Class  of  the  New  York  College,  57.5  per  cent. , 
were  natural  eyes  and  29  per  cent,  were  myopic.  I  leave  out  other 
abnormal  influences,  because  we  are  now  talking  about  near-sighted- 
ness. In  the  Freshman  Class  of  this  same  college  42.5  per  cent,  were 
natural  eyes  and  40  per  cent,  were  near-sighted.  In  the  Sophomore 
Class  (the  class  above)  there  is  no  very  material  change,  the  natural 
eye  being  59.5  per  cent,  and  the  near-sighted  34.75. 

There  is  an  increase  of  from  29  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. — 11  per 
cent.  In  the  Junior  Class  there  were,  of  natural  eyes,  40  per  cent.,  and  of 
near-sightedness,  53  per  cent. — ^an  increase  of  £'om29  per  cent,  in  the 
Introductory  Class  to  53  per  cent,  in  the  Junior,  or  24  per  cent.  Of 
course  these  were  not  the  same  persons.  The  examinations  were 
made  continuously,  and  in  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  result  of  examinations  of  300  students  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn.  In  the  academic  department 
66  per  cent,  were  emmetropic  or  natural  eyes,  and  10  per  cent,  were 
near-sighted;  in  the  coUegiate,  of  158  students  examined,  53  per  cent 
were  natural  and  28.5  per  cent,  were  myopic — ^nearly  threefold 
greater  than  the  students  examined  in  CinciunatL 

Now  while  disease  is  going  on  in  an  organ  so  transparent  as  the 
eye,  it  is  possible  that  during  the  same  period  of  life  damage  is  being 
done  to  other  organs  of  the  body  which  are  not  so  transparent,  and 
the  morbid  condition  of  which  we  cannot  so  easily  determine  as  those 
of  the  eye.  I  think  that  before  we  get  through  with  this  examination, 
certain  rules  will  be  formulated  by  which  parents  at  home  wiU  be 
able  to  apply  the  principles  necessary  to  the  care  of  their  children 
much  better  than  now.  Also  that  school-rooms  wiU  be  constructed 
much  better  than  at  the  present  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very 
etymology  of  the  word  education  involves  the  idea  that  the  young 
child  is  to  be  taken,  and  that  he  is  to  grow  stronger  and  better,  if 
all  his  organs,  all  the  way  up  through  tiiat  process  of  education  until 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life  produces  results  wnich,  of  course,  are  to  be 
expected,  were  equally  and  fully  exercised  in  the  right  direction. 
Tf&e  a  thousand  children  at  six  years  of  age,  with  properly  regulated 
diet  and  management,  at  home  and  in  the  school  house,  as  regards 
forms  of  desks  and  seats  and  light  and  heat  and  hours  of  study  and 
school  books,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  thousand  children  ought  to 
represent  a  higher  type  of  life  when  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  than  when  first  taken  in  hand  to  be  educated.  We  certainly 
ought  not  to  damage  the  eyes  in  the  process  of  education;  and  I  be- 
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lieve  that  the  damage  done  to  the  eyes  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  damage  done  to  other  portions  of  the  body. 

Hereditary  Influences. — ^Dr.  McXlyaine  inquired  of  Dr.  Agnew 
how  many  generations  it  will  take  before  school  children  of  to-day 
will  be  absolutely  blind? 

In  reply  Dr.  Agnew  said  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  reversion  to 
the  original  type,  but  that  he  had  not  said  that  near-sightedness  was 
hereditary.  Alt,  and  others,  did  not  obserye  that  association;  but  we 
may  safely  say,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  that  the  ten- 
dency to  near-sightedness  is  hereditary.  But  of  course  the  general 
opimon  that  excessive  study,  with  all  the  evils  which  surround  it,  like 
intemperance,  if  there  were  no  correction  of  the  evil,  would  soon 
obliterate  the  race. 

Prof.  Hamilton  emphasized  attention  to  Dr.  AgneVs  remarks,  and 
observed  that  the  doctor  had  made  two  or  three  strong  points.  He 
has  shown  conclusively  that  the  over-use  of  the  eye  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  short-sightedness.  He  has  shown  also,  which  every 
medical  man  will  agree  to,  that  it  is  a  disease,  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion, and  that  it  represents  a  disease  or  abnormal  condition  of  the 
general  system,  as  a  rule.  But  in  these  tabulated  statements  there 
are  many  other  points  which  are  even  more  pertinent,  in  relation  to 
which  he  has  information  which  he  will  present  at  some  future  time. 

More  Boom  and  Better  Arrangements.— The  question  is 

not  simply  what  number  of  schools  have  been  examined,  and  if  short- 
sightedness is  found  in  what  grade,  but  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
which  is  allotted!  to  each  seat,  the  method  of  heating,  method  of  ven- 
tilation, how  many  windows  to  the  right,  how  many  to  the  left,  and 
numerous  other  questions  which  are  embodied  in  these  tables,  imply 
that  there  are  certain  causes  incident  to  the  construction  of  school 
houses  and  their  general  management  which  have  great  influence  in 
the  production  of  short-sightedness. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Agnew  a  few  categorical  questions:  Whether 
many  or  any  of  these  tables  have  been  summarized  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  may  furnish  information  on  these  points  ? 

Db.  Agnew.  They  have  not  yet  been  summarized. 

Pbof.  Hamilton.  How  many  hours,  aggregated,  are  the  children 
allowed  for  enjoyment,  and  how  many  for  study  ? 

Dr.  Agnew  had  not  summarized  the  tables  sufficiently  to  furnish 
definite  information  on  the  points  raised. 

Db.  O'Sullivan  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  said  that  it 
might  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  so  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  Dr.  Agnew  as  to  the  future  school  house,  with  an  ampler  *'  play- 
ground" in  ^e  upper  story,  and  with  everything  with  which  to  enjoy 
themselves,  with  the  advantage  of  an  abundant  supply  of  light.  He 
agreed  with  Dr.  Agnew  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  advantages  of  such 
a  system.  He  thought  Dr.  Agnew  would  agree  with  him,  however, 
that  it  is  not  well  to  keep  children  in  the  school  house  many  hours  a 
day,  as  the  school  houses  are  at  present  arranged  and  managed.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  a  school  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  sections 
of  the  city — ^in  the  tenth  ward — ^where  there  are,  on  an  average,  about 
1,600  children  in  the  primary  department,  where  rooms  are  so  dark  that 
the  blackboard  exercises  could  not  be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  and  the 
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gallery  classes  so  crowded  that  there  is  scarcely  room  to  move.  They 
had  bnt  one  iDtermission  in  the  morning  and  tiiat  of  bnt  twenty  min- 
utes in  duration;  and  they  had  not  eyen  that  until  he  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Board  to  the  subject.  It  would  be  accounted  cruelty 
to  animals  to  keep  them  under  such  unsanitary  conditions;  how  much 
more  is  it  cruelty  to  children  to  keep  them  there  for  any  length  of 
time;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  some  simple  method  of 
remedying  this  state  of  thmgs  that  we  refer  to  the  subject  in  our  re- 
port 

The  remedy  suggested  by  some  is  to  make  larger  school  hou8e& 
Bnt  a  school  buildmg  costs  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
forty,  and  even  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  What  we  desire 
will  cost  Tery  little  in  comparison  to  this  amount,  if  we  can  get  a  more 
frequent  recess,  and  if  the  age  of  admission  shall  be  changed  to  a 
more  suitable  period,  as  well  as  the  other  improvements  suggested  in 
the  report 

But  whether  we  have  a  compulsory  law  or  not,  we  desire  to  have,  in 
addition  to  its  enforcement,  a  law  requiring  School  Boards  to  famish 
sufficient  room  for  the  pupUs,  and  also  to  furnish  proper  sanitary  su- 
pervision. That  is  reasonable  and  proper.  If  we  could  have  but 
one  session  per  day  for  those  little  ones  from  five  to  eight  years  of 
age,  with  frequent  intermissions,  the  children  would  be  better  in  health 
and  in  every  other  respect. 

The  points  which  he  desired  to  impress,  vrithout  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  were  short  sessions  in  the  lower  grades;  one 
session  per  day  for  children  under  eight  years  of  age;  that  the  School 
Board  be  required  to  place  schools  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition,  and 
that  they  be  placed  under  proper  medical  supervision. 

( To  oe  continued. ) 


Watch  the  Children's  Feet— The  following  advice  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  is  very  important. 

"  Life-long  discomfort  and  sudden  death  often  come  to  children 
through  the  inattention  or  carelessness  of  the  parents.  A  child 
should  never  be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  with  cold  feet;  the  thing 
to  be  last  attended  to  is  to  see  that  the  feet  are  dry  and  warm.  Neg- 
lect of  this  has  often  led  to  a  dangerous  attack  of  croup,  diphtheria,  or 
a  fatal  sore  throat.  Always  on  coming  from  school,  on  entering  the 
house  from  a  visit  or  errand  in  rainy,  muddy,  or  thawy  weather,  the 
child  should  remove  its  shoes,  and  the  mother  should  herself  as- 
certain whether  the  stockings  are  the  least  damp.  If  they  are,  they 
should  be  taken  ofi^  the  feet  held  before  the  fire  and  rubbed  with  the 
hands  till  perfectly  dry,  and  another  pair  of  stockings  and  another 
pair  of  shoes  put  on.  The  reserve  shoes  and  stockings  should  be  kept 
where  they  are  good  and  dry,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  on  a  minute's 
notice." 


CONSERVATIVE  MEDICINE  AND  THE   MISSION  OF  THE 

SANITARIAN. 

The  higher  duty  of  the  physician,  says  the  author  of  the  opening 
article  in  The  Saiotabian  for  January,  ''  is  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  as  well  as  remove  disease. "  This  cpndusion  is  based  upon 
the  history  and  purposes  of  medical  art,  as  well  as  upon  the  dear 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  faithful  physician  here  quoted,  and 
it  happily  defines  the  mission  of  The  Sanitabian. 

The  onward  course  of  scientific  discovery,  and  the  beneficent  out- 
come of  the  progress  in  medical  knowledge,  have  been  predicted  by 
great  minds  for  a  long  time  before  the  fruits  of  such  discovery  and 
advancement  gave  form  to  sanitary  science.  ''Who  can  doubt," 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Academy,  Ceudorcet,  eighty  years 
ago,  ''that  the  progress  of  conservative  medicine,  the  use  of  healthy 
aHment  and  lodging,  a  regimen  which  will  develop  energy  by  exer- 
cise, without  wasting  it  by  excess,  and  the  removal  of  the  most  po- 
tent causes  of  degradation,  will  prolong  the  life-time  of  men,  and  in- 
sure more  constant  health  and  more  robust  constitutions?  .  . 
Conservative  medicine  must,  in  the  long  run,  banish  transmissible  and 
contagious  diseases,  as  well  as  maladies  due  to  climate,  diet,  occupa- 
tion; nay,  the  hope  of  relief  may  be  extended  to  all  other  diseases 
whose  remote  causes  may  probably  be  recognized."*  These  predic- 
tions of  a  masterly  genius,  when  under  the  ban  of  proscription  in  a 
crisis  of  human  history,  are  no  longer  doubted.  The  progress  and 
triumphs  of  conservative  wioiicine— practical  hygiene — during  the  past 
few  years,  warrants  greater  results  than  have  been  promised  by  the 
cultivators  of  medicdi  knowledge. 

Numerous  departments  of  physical  knowledge  which  are  steadily 
advancing  and  mutually  combining  their  latest  sdentific  conclusions^ 
are  imparting  a  comprehensive  and  well  defined  value  to  hygiene, 
both  as  respects  its  personal  and  domestic,  and  its  public  or  govern- 
mental apphcations,  and  so  important  is  it  that  in  each  department 
of  science  on  which  the  practical  advances  of  hygiene  depend  there 
shall  be  steady  progress,  it  may  be  useful  for  us  occasionally  to  turn 
to  the  pubhc  health  reports,  the  leading  medical  publications  and  the 
journals  of  sanitary  science,  to  find  fresh  replies  to  the  questions 
which  most  concern  practical  hygiene. 

Turning  to  the  pages  of  The  Sanitarian,  which  now  comprise 
monthly  issues  for  four  years,  the  purposes  which  were  announced 
in  its  prospectus  in  1873  seem  to  have  been  well  maintained.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true  as  respects  the  "  chief  object — ^to  awaken  public 
attention  to  the  extent  of  the  field  and  also  enlarge  the  resources  of 
sanitary  science. "  Among  the  many  contributions  whose  titles  are 
noted  in  the  indexes  of  the  journal,  the  following  have  added  import- 
ant facts  to  the  stock  of  sanitary  knowledge.  Nearly  a  score  of  papers 
and  reports  on  sanitary  drainage,  and  as  many  more  on  house  drain- 
age and  scavenging;  several  papers  and  discussions  relating  to  dis- 

*Translation  by  Dr.  Farr,  from  the  Posihumcus  Works  of  Ceudoreet. 
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infection  and  cleansing;  the  several  contributions  from  medical 
officers  of  the  navy,  notably  those  on  ventilation,  yellow  fever,  drain- 
age and  malaria;  the  numerous  papers  on  school  hygiene  and  effects 
of  school  life  on  the  bodily  faculties;  excellent  papers  on  infant-feed- 
ing and  the  nutrition  and  nursing  of  children;  the  papers  on  prevent- 
ive measures,  preventable  diseases,  sanitary  duties  and  State  medi- 
cine, and  the  current  record  of  sanitary  progress  and  the  monthly  re- 
view of  vital  statistics  of  cities;  these  have  been  especially  serviceable 
to  the  readers  of  The  Sakitabian,  and  to  the  popular  uses  of  sani- 
ta^  knowledge. 

Li  the  fields  of  physiology  and  pathology  certainly  hygiene  must 
patiently  wait  on  tiie  successive  developments  in  them,  yet  the  stu- 
dents of  causation  and  prevention  are  at  last  co-operating  with  those 
who  study  the  processes  and  pathological  histology  of  disease,  and  the 
relations  of  healthy  life  and  functions  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
human  organism.  Conservative  medicine,  or  hygiene,  shares,  equally 
with  curative  medicine,  all  fruits  from  these  fields  of  scientific  re- 
search. The  nature  and  processes  of  destructivie  diseases  and  the  de- 
teriorations in  the  human  family,  even  when  constitutional  and  en- 
tailed, hold  relations  so  intimate  with  hygienic  conditions,  and  the 
problems  of  preventive  or  conservative  medicine,  that  in  respect  of 
sach  maladies,  the  deductions  of  preventive  and  conservative  medi- 
dne  are  more  definite  and  valuable  than  those  relating  to  cura- 
tive art  "What  has  the  germ  theory  to  do  with  pathology  and  with 
sanitary  science,  seems  a  less  important  question  than  the  inquiry. 
What  are  the  discoverable  processes  of  destructive  diseases,  and  what 
the  preventable  circumstances  and  agencies  which  contribute  to  them  ? 
While  Klein,  during  the  past  three  years,  seems  to  have  fairly 
demonstrated  the  causation  of  enteric  fever  to  be  directly  dependent 
upon  the  invasion  of  the  intestinal  canal  by  germinal  matter,  which,  in 
its  very  development  and  amazingly  rapid  propagation,  attacks  and 
permeates  the  tissues,  the  researdies  in  regard  to  tuberculosis  and 
cancer  and  rheum,  in  regard  to  the  processes  of  infection  in  certain 
typical  fevers  and  inflammations,  as  studied  by  the  scientific  corps 
under  the  late  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  England,  are 
proved  to  depend  upon  agencies  entirely  diverse  from  that  which  has 
been  revealed  in  enteric  fever  and  relapsing  fever.  Yet  all  alike, 
and  in  various  respects,  have  definite  relations  to  physical  circum- 
stances, which  are  within  the  domain  and  control  of  hygiene.  These 
advancing  demonstrations  in  etiology  and  the  histological  processes 
of  disease,  might  be  summarized  from  time  to  time  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  reed  support  they  give  to  sanitary  works.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scientific  resources  of  hygiene  waits  on  the  progress  of 
pathological  as  weU  as  of  chemical  and  physiological  knowledge.  The 
leading  workers  in  the  service  of  conservative  medicine  and  the 
pubhc  health,  view  with  regret  the  recent  embarrassment  and  partial 
suspension  of  the  scientific  inquiries  which  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  England  has  for  years  been  conducting  with  able 
assistants.  The  public  health  interests  in  our  own  country  require 
that  the  scientific  works  now  in  progress  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
medical  service,  and  in  the  few  State  and  municipal  Boards  of  Health 
which  have  organized  useful  investigations,  shall  not  be  crippled  by 
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partisan  interferenoe  and  the  withholding  of  necessaiy  means.  The 
Sanitarian  may  do  great  service  to  sanitary  science  and  to  mankind 
by  promoting  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  utility  of  such  scientific 
work. 

The  geography  and  topography  of  diseases,  especially  of  saeh.  as 
are  regarded  as  endemic  or  epidemic,  need  to  be  systematically  re- 
ported to  some  central  office  in  every  State,  or  to  a  single  office  for 
the  whole  nation.  The  chronology  of  such  outbreaks  of  spreading 
diseases,  the  statistics  of  the  mort^ditv  they  cause,  and  of  the  essential 
facts  concerning  sickness  and  local  circumstances  in  communities  so 
afflicted,  could  be  briefly  furnished  to  the  readers  of  The  Sanitabian, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  human  welfare.  As  one  of  the  readers  of 
this  journal,  the  writer  begs  leave  to  suggest  and  urge  that  such  brief 
records  of  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  be  furnished  to  the  public 
through  this  monthly. 

The  mission  of  sanitary  science  is  so  practical  and  beneficent,  that 
its  promulgations  need  offer  no  apology  for  their  zeal  or  their  per- 
sonal sacrifices  in  its  service.  The  Santfabun,  in  pursuing  this  mis- 
sion, may  justly  expect  the  zealous  and  spontaneous  support  of  the 
true  promoters  of  sanitary  improvement,  and  all  the  more  certainly 
and  abundantly  will  this  support  be  forthcoming,  as  scientific  problems 
fiind  opportunity  for  a  clear  statement  upon  all  points  in  sanitary 
science  and  practice. 

Elisha  Harris,  M.D 

New  Yorky  Feb.  1,  1877. 


Prize  in  Industrial  Hygiene. — An  offer  of  a  medal  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw,  and 
has  been  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
London.  The  medal  will  be  of  the  value  of  £20,  and  will  be  awarded 
every  fifth  year.  Mr.  Shaw  has  transferred  into  the  name  of  the  society, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  consols  for  the  purpose.  The  terms  of  the 
offer  are  as  follows:  "  For  any  discovery,  invention,  or  newly  devised 
methods  for  obviating  or  materially  diminishing  any  risk  to  life,  limb, 
or  health,  incidental  to  any  industrial  occupation,  and  not  previously 
capable  of  being  so  obviated  or  diminished  by  any  known  and  prac- 
tically available  means."  The  first  award  will  be  made  in  May,  1877. 
Parties  desiring  to  compete  for  the  above  prize  should  communicate 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  A  full  description  of  the 
invention  or  process  must  be  given,  illustrated,  if  necessary,  by 
models,  drawings,  specimens,  etc.  "When  the  invention  or  process  is 
in  actual  work,  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  stated,  so  that  the 
committee  may,  if  they  think  proper,  have  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing it.  The  coundl  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  withholding 
the  prize,  in  the  event  of  nothing  of  sufficient  merit  being  sent  in  for 
competition.  The  latest  date  for  receiving  communications  will  be 
March  31, 1877.  In  case  a  sufficient  number  of  objects  are  sent  in 
for  competition,  the  council  will  make  arrangements  to  exhibit  them, 
or  a  selection  from  them,  to  the  public. 


LIFE  INSUBINCE  COMPANIES. 

A  BEOOSD  OV  LOSS  DISBTTltSEMSNTS  BY  THX  CX)MPAKnS8  BZLONGINO  TO  THX 

CHAMBER  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE, 

Showing  the  aggregate  monthly  payments  of  policy  claims  by  Companies  belong- 
ing to  £e  Chamber  of  Life  Lisorance,  banning  April,  1874: 


Month. 


April,  1874 

May,  1874 

Jnne,  1874. 

Jnly,  1874 

Angii8t,1874 

September,  1874. 
October,  1874. . . . 
Norember,  1874. . 
December,  1874.. 

Janxiaiy,  1875 

Pebrnary,  1875. . . 

Mflieh,  1875 

A]^  1875 

May,  1875 

Jmie,  1875 

July,  1875 

kagast,  1875 

September,  1875.. 
October,  1875.... 
November,  1875.. 
December,  1875.. 
January,  1876.... 
Febnuffy,  1876  . . 

Mareb,  1876 

AvsH,  1876 

May,  1876 

Jnne,  1876 

Jnly,  1876 

Angost,  1876 

September,  1876. 
October,  1876. . . 
Korember,  1876. 
December,  1876. 


Total,  33  months. 


No.  ofl 
Co'8. 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
29 
29 
29 
29 
28 
28 
28 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
26 
24 


Death 
Claims. 


$1,475,377.88 
1,572,414.16 
1,433,982.95 
1,440,810.58 
1,280,112.23 
1,411,280.54 
1,383,715.91 
1,388,821.37 
1,455,796.50 
1,540,374.17 
1,449,016.97 
1,736,496.03 
1,746,847.05 
1,760,508.50 
1,815,900.21 
1,633,134.38 
1,691,067.20 
1,602,158.70 
1,401,150.56 
1,489,134.52 
1,496,311.25 
1,473,563.70 
1,535,607.35 
1,449,369.25 
1,508,463.15 
1,606,974.86 
1,678,396.39 
1,438,780.51 
1,520,828.83 
1,566,804.68 
1,440,134.45 
1,482,055.14 
1,407,478.93 


Sndowment 
Claimi. 


$55,168.13 

57,766.89 

53,687.79 

61,037.26 

102,533.14 

123,429.07 

67,962.22 

72,955.55 

138,719.88 

157,337.87 

84,032.27 

119,793.72 

82,272.28 

95,450.71 

111,576.68 

114,140.45 

129,009.54 

157,673.36 

220.064.39 

155,842.55 

221,148.66 

186,197.51 

286,797.40 

201,176.99 

150,204.10 

221,318.85 

244,999.73 

211,689.80 

237,618.06 

182,994.82 

248,798.40 

226,635.36 

306,350.03 


Total. 


I  $50,312,868.90     5,086.382.46 


$1,530,546.01 
1,630,181.05 
1,487,670.74 
1,501,847.84 
1,382,645.37 
1,534,708.61 
1,451,678.13 
1,461,776.92 
1,594,516.38 
1,697,712.04 
1,533,049.24 
1,856,289.75 
1,829,119.33 
1,855,959.21 
1,927,476.89 
1,747,274.83 
1,820,076.74 
1.759,832.06 
1,621,214.95 
1,644,977.07 
1,717,459.91 
1,669,761.21 
1,822,404.75 
1.650,546.24 
1,658,667.25 
1,828,293.71 
1,923,396.12 
1,650,470.31 
1,758,446.89 
1,749,799.50 
1,688,932.85 
1,708,690.50 
1,713,828.96 

55,399,251.36 


Expense  is  the  first  striking  feature  of  Life  Insurance  as  ag- 
gregated in  the  above  record  of  disbursements,  while  it  forms  the 
best  xK>68ible  reply  to  a  large  class  of  croakers  and  self-constituted 
judges  on  the  legitimate  expenses  of  conducting  the  business;  they 
look  with  a  single  eye  to  the  benefits  which  ought,  in  their  judgment, 
to  accme  to  the  insured,  wholly  regardless  of  the  necessary  require- 
ments connected  with  its  successful  prosecution. 

"Professors,"  and  other  learned  persons  who  very  possibly  may 
possess  considerable  mathematical  knowledge,  and  have  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  the  business,  have  produced  many 
elaborate  essays  upon  life  Lisurance,  demonstrating  (very  clearly  to 
themselves,  no  doubt)  that  the  "  reckless  extravagance  of  the  busi- 
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ness  managers  of  Life  Insurance  "  is  not  only  highly  improper,  but 
altogether  unnecessary. 

It  is  true  that  the  commissions  paid  to  agents,  which  are  by  far  the 
heaviest  item  of  expenses  in  conducting  Life  Insurance,  were  at  one 
time  very  much  less  than  they  are  now.  It  is  also  true  that  the  salaries 
paid  to  officers  and  clerks,  as  well  as  every  item  of  expenditure 
necessary  to  the  transaction  of  the  business,  have  also,  within  the 
last  dozen  years,  been  materially  increased,  not  even  excepting  these 
learned  critics  themselves.  Their  own  "penny  a  line  "  contributions 
to  the  "  Glaring  Life  Insurance  Abuses, "  generally  aimed  at  the 
most  successful  companies,  while  they  stnve  to  uphold  cheap  con- 
cerns, which  pretdnd  to  command  the  best  talent  without  paying  for 
it,  are  no  exception. 

They  forget,  or  else  they  never  knew,  that  the  same  general  influ- 
ences which  have  affected  mercantile  affairs  and  enhanced  the  cost 
of  living  during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  also  been  at  work  in  the 
business  of  Life  Insurance,  and  we  fail  to  see  any  just  reason  why 
exemption  from  the  general  laws  affecting  commerce  and  labor  should 
be  expected  in  favor  of  this  particular  business.  During  the  war, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  it,  everything  advanced  in  price,  and  notably 
the  wages  of  labor  of  all  kinds — not  alone  that  required  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  materials  of  war,  but  of  all  classes  of  labor,  from  that 
of  the  domestic  servant  to  the  bank  president.  It  may  properly  be 
said  that  this  was  the  result  of  a  natural  law,  is  consonant  with  afl  ex- 
perience, and  was  absolutely  unavoidable.  Be  it  so;  the  social  dis- 
organization that  would  have  resulted  from  any  general  attempt  to 
impede  the  operation  of  this  law  would  have  resulted  in  worse  calam- 
ities than  the  war  itself,  and  would  in  the  end  have  proved  utterly 
futile.  The  absurd  proposition  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Life  Insurance 
by  revising  the  tables  of  mortality  is  scarcely  less  ridiculous  than 
would  be  an  attempt  to  do  so  by  a  statutory  interference  with  the 
wages  of  the  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business. 

Life  Insurance,  like  other  businesses,  received  a  remarkable  stimu- 
lus in  the  ''flush  times"  during  and  succeeding  the  war,  and  did  so 
from  precisely  the  same  causes.  But  does  any  one  suppose  that  if 
the  wages  of  labor  appropriate  to  any  particular  occupation,  such  as 
shoe-making  or  stone-cutting,  had  been  persistency  maintained 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  war  at  anie  helium  rates,  that  such  oc- 
cupation would  have  been  carried  on  with  anything  like  the  energy  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  remuneration  of  the  laborer  kept  pace  with 
that  accorded  in  other  fields,  and  with  the  necessities  of  the  times  ? 
And  so  of  Life  Insurance  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  ask^d,  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  if  the  commission  paid  to  agents  had  been  per- 
sistently retained  at  the  old  standard  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  original 
premiums,  and  five  per  cent,  upon  renewals,  that  Life  Insurance 
would,  as  a  business — or  rather,  let  us  say,  as  a  blessing — have  at- 
tained the  dimensions  it  has  at  the  present  day  ?  Life  Insurance  has 
progressed,  become  popular,  and  its  benefits  so  preached  and  illus- 
trated as  to  become  a  necessity,  more  from  the  fact  that  people  made 
money  by  it  than  from  any  other  cause.  This  is  the  plain  English  of 
the  matter,  and  any  attempt  to  eliminate  it,  in  view  of  its  quasi  be- 
nevolent character,  from  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  governing 
commercial  enterprises,  or  to  interfere  unduly  in  its  management  by 
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statate,  in  recognition  of  a  few  villainous  quacks  who  have  disgraced 
themselves  and  injured  the  business,  will  inevitably  result  in  its  seri- 
ons  detriment. 

To  the  necessity  created  for  increased  income  in  consequence  of 
Uie  enhanced  cost  of  living,  competition  added  its  additional  influence 
to  increase  the  pay  of  the  competent  and  successful  caterer  for  life 
nsksj  and  thus  the  cost  of  Life  Insurance  to  the  poUcy-holder  was  still 
farther  increased  by  the  operation  of  another  natural  law,  which  no 
amount  of  theoretical  reasoning  could  or  can  resist 

As  regards  the  incomes  of  the  managers  of  the  companies,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  these  gentlemen  are  not,  as  a  rule,  compensated  dis- 
proportionately to  their  length  of  service,  zeal  and  ability.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  probable  that  if  they  had  devoted  themselves  to  other  pur- 
snits  with  the  same  energy  and  assiduity,  they  would  have  achieved  at 
least  equal  pecuniary  success.  It  wiU  not  be  contended  that  the 
business  of  Life  Insurance  requires  less  intelligence,  energy  or  ability 
in  its  conduct  than  most  other  occupations.  On  the  contrary,  through 
its  well  conducted  instrumentality,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  help- 
less widows  and  orphans  are  annually  saved  from  degradation  and 
want,  and  placed  or  retained  in  comfort,  and  in  the  esteem  of  their 
respective  circles  of  friends.  There  really  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no 
Talid  reason  why  those  engaged  in  this  business  should,  on  any 
reasonable  plea,  be  excluded  from  the  chances  and  advantages  which 
are  conceded  to  be  allowable  and  proper  in  any  other  reputable  calling. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Life  Insurance  has  not  been  otherwise;  that  it 
bas  afforded  scope  for  the  best  energy  and  talent  of  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  its  success  is  so  triumphant  in  the  aggregate,  as  to  ex- 
pose the  veritable  quacks  in  this  as  in  other  reputable  occupations, 
who  enter  upon  it  as  "  Cheap  Johns, "  with  no  higher  purpose  than  to 
feather  their  own  nests  by  shifting  aUiases,  and  fleecing  those  who 
habitually  underestimate  the  value  of  all  labor  but  their  own. 


The  probabilities  of  living  to  be  100  years  old  are, 

according  to  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Farr,  223  to  the  1,000,000.  That  is 
to  say,  computing  the  present  average  number  of  deaths  on  the  basis 
of  recent  official  tables  of  mortahty  in  England,  out  of  every  1,000,000 
now  Hving,  223  will  live  to  be  100  years  old;  and  the  last  one  of  the 
miUion  will  die  in  his  108th  year. 

The  longest-lived  people,  according  to  the  Jevoish  Ghronicley 
are  the  Jew&  Among  them,  it  remarks,  "  Hereditary  disease  is  very 
nure;  scrofula  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  their  freedom  from  inter- 
marriages preserving  the  initial  purity  of  their  blood.  Their  exemption 
from  infection  in  such  scourges  as  typhus,  cholera,  the  plague,  has 
often  been  remarked,  but  it  is  attributable  to  the  scrupulousness  with 
which  the  vast  majority  attend  to  the  hygienic  prescriptions  of  their 
ntoal  The  average  length  of  life  exceeds  that  of  their  Christian 
contemporaries  by  five  years,  a  fact  to  be  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  Life  Insurance  Companies.  In  addition  to  the  favoring  conditions 
already  mentioned^  this  may  be  in  part  due  to  their  predilection  for 
snch  trades  and  professions  as  are  not  dangerous,  and  which  permit 
the  strict  observance  of  their  religious  laws.  Innkeepers,  bakers, 
miners  are  scarcely  to  be  found  among  the  English  Hebrews." 


(SAxUv'fi  labU. 


THE  BILL  FOR  A  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  FOR  NEW 
YORK,  AND  SOME  OF  THE  REASONS  FOR  IT. 

The  following  is  the  Bill  introduced  into  the  Assembly  by  Hon. 
John  McGboabty.  It  embodies  the  suggestions  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Hygiene  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  in  con- 
junction with  the  most  effectual  practical  measures  of  other  States 
which  have  State  Boards  of  Health. 

Section  1. — ^That  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  eight  persons,  one  ^om  each  judicial  dis- 
trict in  the  State,  five  of  whom  shall  be  physicians  of  good  standing 
in  their  profession  and  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  professional  expe- 
rience, who,  with  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Brooklyn,  shall  constitute  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Of  the  eight  persons  first  appointed,  two  shall 
serve  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  two  for  six  years,  and  two 
for  eight  years,  from  the  first  day  of  April  next  following  their  con- 
firmation; and  the  Governor  shall  hereafter  biennially  apx>oint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two  members  of  said 
State  Board  of  Health,  to  hold  their  offices  for  eight  years  from  the 
first  day  of  April  next  following  their  confirmation  and  until  their 
successors  are  appointed,  excepting  the  Secretary,  who  shall  continue 
in  office  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  vacancy  in  said  Board  occur- 
ring during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  filled  by  the  Gov- 
ernor until  the  next  regular  session  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2. — That  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  meet  at  least  once  in 
every  three  months,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
saryf  their  first  meeting  being  held  within  two  weeks  after  the  first  of 
April  in  each  year,  and  six  members  shall  always  constitute  a  quorum, 
for  business.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive  any  compensa- 
tion, excepting  the  Secretary,  but  tlie  actual  traveling  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  members  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Board  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  its  support. 
They  shall  select,  annually,  one  member  of  the  Board  to  be  l^resi- 
dent,  and  one  of  the  medical  members  to  be  their  permanent  Secre- 
tary and  executive  officer,  who  shall ;  hold  his  office  so  long  as  he 
shidl  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 'thereof ,  but  who  may  be  re- 
moved for  cause  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers voting  therefor. 

Seo.  3. — ^Thai  the  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  the  Board,  perform  and  superintend  the  work  pre- 
scribed in  this  act,  and  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may  order 
under  their  general  direction,  and  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
$3,500,  which  shall  be  paid  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries 
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of  other  State  officers  are  paid,  and  such  necessary  expenses  as  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall  audit,  on  the  presentation  of  an 
itemized  account,  with  vouchers  annexed  and  the  certificate  of  the 
Board,  shall  be  allowed  him. 

S£&  4.  — ^That  the  said  State  Board  of  Health  shall  take  cognizance 
of  the  interests  of  health  and  life  among  the  people  of  this  State;  they 
shall  make  sanitary  investigations,  and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes 
of  disease,  and  especially  of  epidemics,  the  sources  of  mortality  and 
the  effects  of  local  conditions,  employments,  habits,  ingesta  and  other 
drcomstances  upon  the  public  health,  and  they  shall  collect  such  in- 
formation in  respect  of  these  matters  as  may  be  useful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  health  and 
tiie  protection  of  life  in  the  State;  they  shall  cause  to  be  made,  by 
their  Secretary  or  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  regular  inspections 
at  such  times  as  they  may  deem  best,  and  special  inspections,  when- 
eyer  directed  by  the  Governor  or  the  Legislature,  of  all  public  hospit- 
als, prisons,  asylums,  or  other  pubHc  institutions,  in  regard  to  the 
location,  drainage,  water  supply,  disposal  of  excreta,  heating  and 
yentilation,  and  oiher  circumstajices  in  any  way  affecting  the  health 
of  their  inmates,  and  shall  also  suggest  such  remedies  as  they  may 
consider  suitable  for  the  removed  of  all  conditions  detrimental  to 
health  in  any  such  institutions,  in  writing,  to  the  officers  thereof. 

Sbc.  5. — ^That  the  said  Board  shall  cause  all  sanitary  information  in 
its  possession  to  be  promptiy  forwarded  to  the  local  health  authori- 
ties of  all  cities,  vilh^es,  towns  or  counties  in  the  State,  such  useful 
sQggestionB  as  the  information  and  experience  of  said  Board  may 
supply.  And  it  is  also  hereby  made  the  duty  of  such  said  local 
health  authorities  to  supply  tiie  like  information  and  suggestions  to 
said  State  Board  of  Health,  together  with  copies  of  all  their  reports  and 
other  publications.  And  said  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  require 
reports  and  information  (at  such  times  and  of  such  facts,  and  gener- 
ally of  such  nature  and  extent,  relating  to  the  safety  of  life  and  pro- 
motion of  health,  as  its  by-laws  or  rules  may  provide),  from  all  pubUc 
dispensaries,  hospitals,  asylums,  infirmaries,  prisons  and  schools, 
and  from  the  managers,  principals  and  officers  thereof;  and  from  all 
other  public  institutions,  their  officers  and  managers,  and  from  the 
proprietors,  managers,  lessees  and  occupants  of  all  places  of  pubHc  re- 
sort in  the  State;  but  such  reports  and  information  shall  only  be  re- 
quired concerning  matters  or  particulars  ia  respect  of  which  the 
Board  may  need  information  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties. 
Said  Board  shall|  when  requested  by  public  authorities,  or  when  they 
deem  it  best,  advise  officers  of  the  State,  county  or  local  government, 
in  regard  to  sanitary  drainage,  and  the  location,  drainage,  ventila- 
tion and  sanitary  provisions  of  any  pubHc  institution,  building  or 
pubHc  place. 

Sec.  6. — ^That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  State  Board  of  Health 
to  give  all  information  that  may  be  reasonably  requested,  concerning 
any  threatened  danger  to  the  pubHc  health,  to  the  local  health  offi- 
cers, and  all  other  sanitary  authorities  in  the  State,  which  said  local 
health  officers  and  other  sanitary  authorities  are  hereby  required,  in 
like  manner,  to  give  the  like  information  to  said  Board;  and  said 
Board  and  said  officers  and  said  sanitary  authorities  shall,  so  far  as 
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legal  and  practicable,  co-operate  to  preyent  the  spread  of  disease,  and 
for  tbe  protection  of  life  and  the  promotion  of  health,  within  the 
sphere  of  their  respectiiTe  duties. 

Sec.  7. — ^That  said  Board  ma^,  from  time  to  time,  engage  suitable 
persons  to  render  sanitary  service,  and  to  make  or  su^rvise  practical 
and  scientific  investigations  and  examinations  requirmg  expert  skill, 
and  to  prepare  plans  and  reports  relatiye  thereto.  And  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  all  boards,  officers  and  agents  having  the  control, 
charge  or  custody  of  any  public  structure,  work,  ground  or  erection, 
or  of  any  plan,  description,  outlines,  drawings  or  charts  thereof,  or 
relating  thereto,  made,  kept  or  controlled  under  any  public  authority, 
to  permit  and  facilitate  the  examination  and  inspection,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  copies  of  the  same  by  any  officer  or  person  by  said  Board  au- 
thorized; and  the  members  of  said  Board,  and  such  other  officer  or 
person  as  may  at  any  time  be  by  said  Board  authorized,  may,  without 
lee  or  hindrance,  enter,  examine  and  survey  all  such  grounds,  erections, 
vehicles,  structures,  apartments,  buildings  and  places. 

Sec.  8. — That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
have  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  system  of  registration  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths.  Said  Board  shaU  prepare  the  necessary 
methods  and  forms  for  obtaining  and  preserving  such  records,  and  to 
insure  the  faithful  refs^istration  of  the  same  in  the  several  counties  and 
in  the  central  bureau  of  vital  statistics  at  the  capital  of  the  State. 
The  said  Board  of  Health  shall  recommend  such  forms  and  amend- 
ments of  law  as  shall  be  deemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  thorough  or- 
ganization and  efficiency  of  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  through- 
out the  State.  The  Secretaiy  of  said  Board  of  Health  shall  be  the 
superintendent  of  registration  of  vital  statistics.  As  supervised  by  the 
said  Board,  the  clerical  duties  and  safe-keeping  of  the  bureau  of  vital 
statistics  thus  created  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  comptroller  of  the 
State,  who  shall  also  provide  and  furnish  such  apartments  and  sta- 
tionery as  said  Board  shall  require  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  at 
the  capital  of  the  State. 

Sec.  9. — ^That  the  said  Board,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year,  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  Governor,  upon 
the  vital  statistics  and  the  sanitary  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
State,  which  report  shall  also  set  forth  the  action  of  said  Board,  and 
of  its  officers  and  agents,  and  the  names  thereof  for  the  past  year; 
and  shall  contain  a  fuU  statement  of  their  acts,  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries, with  such  suggestions  for  further  legislative  action  or  other 
precautions  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  better  protection  of  life 
and  health.  This  report  shall  also  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
moneys  expended  by  said  Board,  and  the  manner  of  their  expendi- 
ture during  the  year  for  which  it  is  made;  but  the  total  amount  paid 
for  the  expenses  of  this  Board,  including  the  salary  and  expenses  of 
the  Secretary,  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,  which  amount  is  hereby  an- 
nually appropriated  for  this  purpose,  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  on 
the  Comptroller's  warrant,  in  such  sums  as  the  certificate  of  the 
Board,  with  proper  vouchers  annexed,  may  certify  from  time  to 
time. 

Seo.  10. — ^That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage; 
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and  that  all  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  inconsistent  herewith  be,  and  the 
same  are,  hereby  repealed. 

The  local  and  public  catlseB  of  destmctiye  diseases  which 
stilke  down  the  most  valued  classes  of  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  poor 
and  those  who  are  least  protected,  because  unnoticed,  are  every  year 
endangering  the  loss  of  Hves  which  the  State  should  protect  and  save 
1^  the  practical  apphcation  of  sanitary  knowledge  for  the  prevention 
of  sach  causes  of  disease  and  mortaliiy.  In  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts the  eminent  financier  and  economist,  Hon.  Mr.  Plunkett,  stated, 
after  a  few  years'  operations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  that  in  sin- 
gle large  villages,  the  saving  of  life  and  health  by  agencies  exerted  by 
that  Board  had  been  worth  more  in  cash  than  the  entire  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  Board. 

Doling  the  census  year  of  1870,  New  York,  with  a  population  of 
4,382,759,  had  a  recorded  mortality  of  69,095;  and  that  number  is, 
with  good  reason,  believed  to  be  considerably  less  than  the  actual 
mortality,  because  this  State  has  no  system  of  general  registration  of 
deaths.  In  the  total  record  of  mortality,  17,596  deaths  (25.46  per 
cent)  were  caused  by  zymotic  diseases,  which  are  the  most  preventa- 
ble of  disorders,  and  comprehending  6,930  deaths  from  diarrhoeal 
diseases;  3,403  from  scarlet  fever;  2,029  from  typhoid  fever,  and  864 
.fom  diphtheria,  a  disease  which  has  so  increased  in  prevalence  since 
1870,  as,  in  1875,  to  have  destroyed  not  less  than  4,000  Uves. 

Of  the  other  causes  of  mortality — ^namely,  the  remaining  three- 
fourths — 11,598  died  of  consumption,  and  8,458  from  other  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs — and  these  diseases  are  largely  dependent  upon 
preventable  causes,  as  well  as  the  zymotic  diseases.  2,664  deaths  re- 
sulted from  violence:  bums,  scalds,  drowning,  suffocation,  explosions, 
"  accidents/'  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  main  due  to  the  want  of  intelligently 
directed  public  measures  for  their  prevention.  Taking  all  together,  of 
the  total  number  69,095  deaths  from  all  causes,  53,902  from  the  eight 
categories  above  given  are  in  large  measure  preventable  by  well  rec- 
ognized sanitary  measures,  such  as  no  less  than  twelve  States  of  the 
Union  have  established  during  the  past  few  years. 

Again,  that  this  waste  of  life  may  be  made  still  more  apparent:  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths,  69,095,  for  the  year,  31,602  were  of  infants  and 
children  under  15  years  of  age;  and  of  these  27,071  were  under  live 
years  of  age.  That  the  loss  in  pecuniary  value  to  the  State  from 
these  31,602  premature  deaths  may  be  duly  appreciated,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  cost  of  their  sustenance  from  birth  to 
death  was  a  total  loss — ^they  died  without  Uving  long  enough  to  ren- 
der any  material  return  for  the  cost,  and  to  this  is  to  be  added  the 
expense  of  sickness  and  burial.    By  assuming  that  the  average  hfe- 
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time  of  the  whole  31,602  in&ntsand  children  was  only  five  years,  and 
that  the  cost  of  this  five  years'  sustenance,  sickness  and  burial  was 
only  $200  each,  we  have  in  this  item  a  dead  loss  from  premature 
deaths  of  children,  $6,320,400. 

Again,  of  the  deaths  enumerated  for  the  year  under  zymotic  diseases, 
2,029  were  caused  by  typhoid  fever,  a  disease  which  kills  most  of  its 
victims  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  a  time  when  the  individual  is  of  the  most 
value  to  his  family  and  the  State.  The  average  value  of  lives  taken 
by  typhoid  fever  (of  both  sexes),  at  a  moderate  estimate,  is  not  less 
than  $1,500  each.  The  loss  to  the  people  from  this  cause,  therefore, 
amounts  to  over  $3,000,000  annually — ^for  there  is  no  question  that 
considerably  over  2,000  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  have  occurred  an- 
nually in  the  State  for  many  years,  and  of  all  the  diseases  enumerated, 
typhoid  fever  is  well  known  to  be  entirely  preventable  by  sanitary 
measures 

The  more  closely  unsanitary  conditions  are  examined,  the  more  ex- 
tensive  do  their  ramifications  appear,  and  in  whatever  degree  the  dura- 
tion of  life  is  diminished,  in  the  same  degree  so  much  productive 
power  is  lost.  And  every  community  is  poor  and  powerless  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  its  standard  average  duration  of  life  and  health. 
Every  death  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  at  least  carr^s  with  it 
a  positive  loss  to  the  community  in  which  the  individual  has  lived, 
because,  previous  to  that  age,  sustenance  involves  a  direct  outlay,  and 
if  the  life  of  the  individual  is  preserved,  a  productive  member  of  so- 
ciety is  added  and  remuneration  rendered.  And  as  regards  adults — 
if  the  probabilities  of  life  in  any  community  are  so  low  as  to  give  the 
average  adult  age  at  death  below  the  ripe  maturity  of  life,  the  propor- 
tion of  widowhood  and  orphanage  is  increased,  and  the  productive 
members  of  society  are  proportionately  burdened,  and  thus  it  is  that 
burdens  are  created  and  costs  entailed  upon  the  industrious  survivors 
of  every  community  in  direct  ratio  with  a  high  mortality. 

Such  are,  in  brief,  some  of  the  considerations  which  appeal  to  the 
most  enlightened  sense  of  the  Legislature,  in'  the  interest  of  human 
health  and  life,  and  in  the  most  catholic  spirit;  in  the  way  of  which,  no 
narrow-mii:  led  sectional  discords  or  local  jealousies  should  for  a  mo- 
ment be  tol  rated,  against  this  much  needed  measure. 
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Tortaga  Health  Btatisttoa.— ^ 
Cidted  Kingdom  of  Qreat  BriCaiD.I 
terinf  tfare«  -reeks  ending  DeoBm- 
bs  30th,  16,538  birthi  and  10,5Si  dentha 
TCfiMered  in  London  and  twenty  other  large 
towns,  and  tbe  natnral  increase  of  tbe  popa- 
]aaoa  wsa  6,984.  Tbe  mortolitj  from  all 
caoMB  wu,  per  1,000— in  London,  22.33] 
Ediabor^, 22;  Glasgow, 34.33;  Dublin,24.66; 
Tartemoatb,   17.33;  Norwich,  19.66;  Wol7er- 


hampton,  34;  Sunderland,  88.33;  Sheffield, 
19.66;  Birmingham.  19.33;  Briato),  19;  Liver- 
poo!,  37.66;  Salford,  26.66;  Oldham,  38.33; 
Bradford,  25;  Leeds,  24.66;  HnU,  22.66;  New- 
castle-apon-Tjne,  27;  Leioeeter,  23;  Mail' 
ohestor,  26.33;  Nottingham,  21.  Other  foi- 
eigD  cities   at  mom  recent  dates  per  1,000: 
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PariB,  27;  Rome,  26;  Yienna,  27;  Bras- 
sels,  21;  Berlin,  24;  Hamburg,  25;  Oal- 
ontta,  39;  Bombay,  26;  Madras,  36; 
Amsterdam,  26;  Rotterdam,  22;  The 
Hagae,  23;  Christiana,  17;  Breslan,  27; 
Bnda-Pesth,  38;  Turin,  22;  Alexandria, 
47;  Gopenhageu,  26;  Munich,  36;  Na- 
ples, 28. 

Philadelpliia's  record  for  1875^  shows 
an  Increase  of  mortality  considerably  out 
of  proportion  to  her  increase  of  popula- 
tion for  the  two  years  last  preceding, 
chiefly  due  to  an  increase  of  ^motic 
diseases.  Total  mortality  from  all  causes, 
17,805,    annual   death-rate    per    1,000, 
22.25.     Still,  however,  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  city  of  equal  population  for 
the  same  year,  and  favorable  as  com- 
pared with  six  other  American  cities  of 
over  300,000  inhabitants  each.*    Of  the 
total  number  of  deaths,  7,371  were  of 
infants  under  five  years  of  age.    From 
zymotic  causes,  4,581,  an    increase  of 
1,558  over  the  year  1874,  and  more  than 
for  any  year  of  the  last  preceding  eight 
years,  except  1871  and  1872,  when  the 
small-pox    prevailed.      The    especially 
fatal  zymotic  diseases  for  1875  were: 
scarlet  fever,  1,032;  cholera  infantum, 
992;    diphtheria,  656;  croup,  428;    ty- 
phoid fever,  420.    Of  the  rest,  the  largest 
number  wa  ,  from  whooping  cough,  125. 
Oonsumptior,  2,359 ;  of  other  diseases  of 
the  re^piratoiy  organs,  1,941. 

BirtJis  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  824 
still-births,  17,933,  a  decrease  of  1,454, 
as  compared  with  1874;  but  an  excess 
of  1,527  over  the  average  annual  number 
for  the  last  fourteen  years.  Exclusive 
of  still-births,  the  birth-rate  to  popula- 
tion was  21.38  per  1,000. 

MarrickgeSf  6,144,  also  less  numerous 
than  the  year  before  by  495,  and  less 
than  any  year  since  1867,  being  only  7.65 


^Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  year 
1875. 

*New  York,  29.35 ;  Boston,  26.18 ;  Brooklyn, 
24.94;  PhUoiddphia,  22.25;  Baltimore,  20.!)0; 
Chioago,  18.80 ;  St  Louis.  16.50. 


per  1,000  of  population,  and  the  smallest 
since  1861. 

The  Progress   of  Sanitary   Work  is 
particularly  marked  by  the  completion 
of  the  West  Philadelphia  Stock  Yards 
and  Abattoir,  which  "  embraces  all  the 
improvements  that  modem  science  has 
developed,  and  for  neatness,  convenience 
and  ssiety  is  not  surpassed  in  this  or  in 
any  other  country."    The  slaughtering 
floor  has   a   capacity   for  killing   and 
dressing  1,200  oxen  daily,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  plenary  supply  of  both  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  every  appurtenance 
necessary  for  the  most  exemplary  clean- 
liness and  comfort.    Not  the  least  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  establishment  is  the 
provision  for  tallow  rendering  and  the 
utilization  of  refuse,  said  to  be  provided 
with  the  most  improved  apparatus  and 
machinery  hitherto  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose; and  all  under  such  management 
as,  thus  far,  to  have  won  the  most  un- 
qualified approbation  of  the  health  au- 
thorities. 

Disinfecting  Chambers,  in  connection 
with  the  Municipal  Hospital,  now  com- 
pleted in  Philadelphia,  constitute  an- 
other important  step  in  the  progress  of 
sanitary  work  well  worthy  of  imitation 
by  other  American  cities.  "  The  intro- 
duction of  the  disinfecting  apparatus 
supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  a 
source  of  embarrassment.  Not  only  i:^ 
such  an  establishment  needed  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  clothing  of  pa- 
tients, and  articles  in  use  at  the  hospital, 
which  cannot  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  washing ;  but 
it  is  also  of  great  service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  clothing,  beds,  bedding,  etc., 
sent  to  the  hospital  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  disinfection.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  necessary  to  bum  many  articles 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  pre- 
served and  returned.'* 

Heat  has  long  been  known  as  among 
the  most  efficient  of  disinfectants.  And 
the  use  of  steam,  as  a  facile  means  of 
communicating  it,  against  vol  low  fever 
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espedallj,  waB  effectually  demonstrated 
18  long  ago  as  1848.*  Since  that  time, 
in  addition  to  the  common  nse  of  steam 
for  the  disinfection  of  vessels,  it  has  been 
extensively  used  for  the  disinfection  of 
personal  clothing  and  bedding,  and  to 
this  end  steam  disinfecting  chambers, 
abroad,  at  least,  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  a  novelty.  The  first  one  con- 
stmcted  in  this  country  was  in  connec- 
don  with  the  New  York  Quarantine 
hospitals,  where  it  continues  to  be  a 
prominent  feature. 

PMie  Baths  are  recommended  as  a 
more  and  more  urgent  need ;  and  entire 
prohibition  of  intramural  interments,  a 
pernicious  practice  which  still  obtains  in 
Philadelphia,  in  conformity  '*  with  certain 
endowed  rights  and  privileges,  which  are 
now  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  abandonment.''  During  the  year 
there  were  3,487  such  burials,  besides 
those  temporarily  placed  in  receiving 
ranlts. 

Water  Supply. — The  "opinion  is  unani- 
mous that  '  the  discharge  from  the  brew- 
eries and  the  sewage  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Spring  (xarden  Water-works  should 
reeeive  immediate  attention. '  Especial  ly 
in  the  dry  season  is  the  danger  from  this 
source  of  contamination  of  a  very  threat- 
ening character '':  abundantly  suggest- 
iT6  of  the  increased  prevalence  of  ty- 
phoid fever  and  other  zymotic  diseases. 

Inefficient  street-cleaning  and  surface 
drainage  are  aggregate  nuisances  of 
great  magnitude,  in  addition  to  the 
thousands  of  smaller  ones,  calling  for  a 
better  division  of  labor. 

Efficient  sanitary  administration ''  in  a 
dty  having  143,000  dwellings,"  without 
ao  organised  corps  of  competent  sanitary 
mspectors,  is  hardly  possible ;  and  good 
as  the  reputation  of  Philadelphia  for 
healthfulness  has  hitherto  been,  there 
is  too  much    reason  to  fear   that,  in 

*Fotarth  National  Sanitary  and  Quarantine 
OoRsention,  Boetou.  1860,  p.  805.  Tranaaetiong 
ir.  r  StaU  Medical  Society,  1864,  pp.  103-106 ; 
•Bd  18GB,  pp.  9I-9a 


the  face  of  this  honest  and  lucid  yeport, 
her  reputation  is  now  in  jeopardy  by 
the  backwardness  of  the  civil  authorities 
in  the  race  for  the  mastery  with  palpable 
unsanitary  conditions. 

The  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Health)^  which  has  now  been  in  ex- 
istence nearly  three  years,  is  greatly 
^barrassed  and  ineffective  for  the  want 
of  mandatory  powers.  Its  work,  there- 
fore, has  been  almost  exclusively  restrict- 
ed to  collecting  information  through 
voluntary  assistance.  **  Outside  of  Bal- 
timore city,"  the  Secretary  remarks, 
**  there  is  no  properly  organized  health 
board,  in  most  of  the  counties  not  even 
the  semblance  of  one,"  Baltimore  alone 
being  the  only  section  of  the  State 
where  there  is  in  operation  any  effective 
measure  for  collecting  vital  statistics. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  B.  Lloyd  Howard, 
strongly  urges,  showing  with  cited  ex- 
amples, the  necessity  of  widening  the 
field  of  State  Medicine  in  conjtmction 
with  the  State  Board.  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Ellis,  member  of  the  Board,  contributes 
two  special  reports.  First:  on  Sardtary 
Legislation  far  Maryland,  rehearsing  the 
progress  and  benefits  of  State  Medicine 
as  applied  to  other  communities,  and 
urging  such  amendatory  enactments,  as 
will  make  the  State  Board  effective  in 
promoting  the  organization  of  boards 
of  health  throughout  the  State,  for  the 
prevention  of  zymotic  diseases,  and  the 
maintenance  of  civic  cleanliness. 

Second:  on  VUal  BegistraiUm  for 
Maryland,  in  which  he  summarizes  the 
benefits  of  vital  and  disease  statistics 
to  every  community  and  to  the  State  at 
large;  urging  in  conclusion  the  adoption 
of  a  system  submitted  by  the  Board 
by  the  Legislature,  the  general  features 
of  which  are: 

1.  A  Begistrar  of  Vital  Statistics  is 
appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners 


^First  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Maryland,  December,  1876.  Pamphlet, 
pp,  106. 
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for  eaoh  election  district  of  the  county. 

2.  The  corporate  anthorities  of  cities 
appoint  a  medical  man  as  Begistrsu:, 
who  shall  be  the  Officer  of  Health,  where 
such  officer  exists. 

3.  A  County  Superintendent  of  Vital 
Statistics  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
County  Commissioners  for  each  county. 
He  shall  be  a  medical  man,  and  nomi- 
nated by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  He 
exercises  local  supervision  over  the 
Begistrars  of  his  county. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  is  appointed  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Vital  Statistics,  to  whom  all 
reports  are  made  by  the  County  Super- 
intendents and  City  Registrars,  and  who 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  all 
officers  of  vital  statistics  in  the  State. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  charged 
with  the  general  execution  of  the  act,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  expenditures  under  the 
same,  and  the  preservation  of  the  records. 

6.  The  clerks  for  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  the  counties,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Baltimore 
city,  continue  to  act  as  Begistrars  of 
Maniages,  making  returns  to  the  State 
Superintendent 

This  programme  is  carefully  elabor- 
ated into  a  complete  and  apparently 
effective  plan  for  the  registration  of 
marriages,  births  and  deaths,  in  lieu  of 
all  other  statute  laws. 

Dry  Earth,  in  its  Sanitary  AppUeaiions 
to  Farm  Houses  and  ViUage  DwellingSy 
is  the  subject  of  a  special  and  excellent 
paper  by  the  Rt.  Bev.  Henry  C.  Lay, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Easton,  clearly 
comprehending  not  only  the  immediate 
subject  at  issue,  but  cleanliness  in  its 
broad  aspect,  as  the  very  foundation  of 
healthfulness;  showinga  familiarity  with 
preventive  medicine  in  general  which 
many  physicians  would  do  well  to  em- 
ulate. 

The  Secretary  reports  specially  on  the 
Inspection  of  County  Jails  and  Alms- 
houses,  the  Prevalence  of  Malaria  in  Mary- 
land, and  the  Sanitary  Relations  of  Jones* 
Falls  and  the  Basin  to  Baltimore  City.  — 


Pointiug  out  the  faulty  construction  and 
wretchedly  filthy  Jones'  Falls,  an  open 
sewer  which  flows  from  North  to  South. 
This  stream  is  the  common  receptacle  of 
the  proceeds  of  tanneries,  tallow  render- 
ing and  soap  making  drainage,  and 
privies  innumerable,  **two  m'des  of  its 
course  being  through  the  most  thickiy 
settled  centre  of  the  city.  A  black,  decom- 
posing solution  of  all  manner  of  animal 
and  vegetable  refuse  fills  its  channel; 
and  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  other 
noxious  gases,  are  freely  given  off,  which 
render  the  neighborhood,  especially 
during  the  summer  months,  almost  on- 
inhabitable  from  the  sickening  odor." 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  Re- 
port is  an  exceedingly  creditable  one  to 
the  Board,  and  shadows  both  the  spirit 
and  the  will  to  effectually  use  the  means 
for  which  it  pleads  to  redeem  the  State 
from  conditions  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
any  people. 

Baltimore's  experience  last  summer 
dangerously  exemplifies  the  conditions 
above  described.  Indeed  this  is  no  new 
thing.  The  Comissioner  of  Health 
of  Baltimore^  has  for  several  years 
tried  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  abating  the  abominable  cess- 
pool nuisance  known  as  the  Back  Basin, 
the  general  receptacle  for  a  large  part  of 
the  sewage  and  surface  drainage  of  the 
city,  including  Jones*  Falls.  Last  year's 
explosion  in  the  form  of ''  typho-mdlaridl 
fever"  cost  the  city^i^-nin^  lives,  a  large 
amount  of  suffering,  and  over  eight  thous- 
and dollars — an  amount  which,  if  it  had 
been  timely  appropriated,  would  have 
gone  far  towards  wholly  averting  such  a 
calamity.  But  like  many  other  commu- 
nities, the  city  fathers  of  Baltimore  have 
shown  a  preferred  taste  for  stench  and 
funerals,  instead  of  purity  and  health- 
fulness. The  Commissioner  of  Health 
reports: — *'  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  80,000  houses  in  Baltimore,  each 
house  having  its  privy  pit,  giving  an 
area  of  only  60  feet  square  to  each  privy 

^  Annual  Report  for  the  yoar  ending  Oct  31, 
1676.    Pamphlet,  pp.  107. 
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piL  How  Ib  it  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
flingle  arteiy  to  escape  pollution,  when 
moetof  these  pits  are  purposely  *  dng  to 
wftter,' thereby  incurring  the  very  calam- 
ity most  to  be  dreaded  by  a  ciyilized 
community?.  .  .  It  is  self-evident  that 
ibis  system,  and  the  use  of  pumps  or 
springs  for  drinking  purposes,  are 
wholly  incompatible."  As  a  congener 
to  these  conditions,  only  common  to  Bal- 
timore as  other  American  cities,  the 
Public  Schools  are  adverted  to.  Two 
emmples  are  given:  one  numbering  555 
pupils,  aged  from  6  to  12  years,  crowded 
together  within  a  building  only  28  feet 
bomi  by  63  feet  deep.  The  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  per  pupil  in  the  different  rooms 
Uiroughont  the  structure  ranged  from 
35  to  185,  giving  an  average  of  72.  The 
other,  colored  children,  375  pupils,  **  the 
larger  part  being  below  ground,**  in  what 
was  fonnerly  the  cellar  of  the  building. 
The  atmosphere  upon  entering  was  ab- 
solutely stifling,  and  the  languid  looks 
of  the  poor  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  excessively  overcrowded  conditions 
of  tiie  school-rooms,  excited  the  pity  of 
til  who  accompanied  me  on  that  occa- 
sion.'* Space  forbids  a  further  notice  of 
this  stirring  report,  if  the  people  of  Bal- 
timore are  capable  of  being  stirred,  to  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  dangerous  con- 
ditions which  they  tolerate.  Last  sum- 
mer's plague  was  only  a  small  one;  a 
much  greater  threatened.  The  typho- 
malarial  fever  of  last  year  may  be  viewed 
SB  the  mirage  of  Savannah,  hanging  over 
Jones'  Falls  and  the  Basin  ready  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  Boston  Board  of  Health  has 
sent  a  circular  to  every  householder  in 
the  city,  containing  precautions  against 
the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  in  families. 
After  giving  simple  directions  for  the 
isolation  of  the  sick  person,  the  circular 
says:  "On  recovery,  the  sick  person 
should  not  mingle  with  the  well  until 
the  roughness  of  the  skin  due  to  the 
disease  shall  have  disappeared.  A 
month  is  considered  an  average  period 
during  which  isolation  is  needed.    The 


clothing,  before  being  worn  or  used  by 
the  patient  or  the  nurse,  should  be 
cleansed  by  boiling  for  at  least  one  hour, 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  by  free  and 
prolonged  exposure  to  out-door  air  and 
sunlight.  The  walls  of  the  room  should 
be  dry-rubbed,  and  the  cloths  used  for 
the  purpose  should  be  burned  without 
previous  shaking.  The  ceiling  should 
be  scraped  and  whitened;  the  floor  should 
be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and 
carbolic  acid  may  be  added  to  the  water 
(one  pint  to  three  or  four  gallons).  The 
infected  clothing  should  be  cleansed  by 
itself  and  not  sent  to  the  laundry.  In 
case  of  death  from  scarlet  fever,  the 
funeral  services  should  be  strictly  pri- 
vate, and  the  corpse  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  view.  Because  children  are 
specially  liable  to  take  and  to  spread 
scarlet  fever,  and  because  schools  aflbrd 
a  free  opportunity  for  this,  the  Board  of 
Health  has  excluded  from  school  every 
child  from  any  family  in  which  a  case  of 
the  disease  has  occurred,  and  has  decreed 
that  the  absence  shall  continue  for  four 
weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
except  in  case  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Board." 

Bahia,  Brazil.— The  "  Gazela  Mediea 
da  Bahia,'*  for  October,  1876,  gives  the 
following:  There  died,  during  the 
month  of  September,  224  persons.  The 
average  daily  mortality  was  7.46  per- 
sons; there  were  8.09  in  August,  9.54  in 
July,  and  an  average  of  10.04  in  the 
six  months  from  January  to  July,  or  from 
about  midsummer  to  midwinter. 

In  the  number  for  November,  1876, 
the  Qazeia  gives,  from  The  Sanitarian, 
a  detailed  list  of  the  mortality  in  large 
cites  throughout  the  world,  and  adds: 
*'  There  died  in  this  city  {BafUa),  in  the 
month  of  October,  289  persons,  which 
was  9.32  daily.  The  city  contains  129,- 
109  inhabitants,  and  the  annual  mor- 
tality has  been  26.42  for  every  1,000; 
or,  comparing  it  with  the  preceding 
figures  of  The  Sanitabian,  it  places 
Bahia  between  Paris  (27),  and  London 
(24.50),    and   less    than    Washington 
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(29.77),  which  has  a  popolation  of  160,- 
000— a  little  greater  than  that  of  Bahia." 


"^Uttmvt. 


Education  in  the  United  States,  as 
presented  in  the  sixth  annnal  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  >  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pablic  documents 
issued  from  the  Goyemment  Printing 
Office  ^  It  opens  with  a  brief  rehearsal 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  from 
the  time  of  its  institution — *'for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics  and 
facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing 
such  information  respecting  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  schools  and 
school  systems,  and  method  of  teaching, 
as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  efficient  school  systems,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country."  For  the 
exercise  of  these  functions  for  the  year 
1875  the  paltry  sum  of  $35,570  was  ap- 
propriated, and  the  same  amount  for 
1876. 

Notwithstanding,  the  Commissioner 
is  required  to  collect  statistics  and  in- 
formation in  regard  to  education;  to 
prepare  annual  and  special  reports,  and 
to  publish  circulars  of  information. 
During  the  year  4,000  letters  were  writ- 
ten; 3,500  acknowledgments  made;  7,000 
bound  volumes  and  95,000  pamphlets 
on  educational  subjects  published  and 
distributed. 

The  total  number  of  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Bureau  for  the 
year  was  6,085.  The  foreign  corre- 
spondence and  documents  also  comprise 
matters  of  very  great  interest  and  im- 
portance, involving  much  labor  with- 
out adequate  remuneration.  Of  32,000 
pages  of  foreign  educational  periodicals, 
reports   and    documents,   500    printed 

'Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  year  1875,  8to,  pp.  1016.  Washin^n:  Got- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1876. 


pages  were  translated,  besides  a  large 
number  of  letters,  requiring  the  continu- 
ous service  of  translators.  The  law 
provides  for  only  one,  with  a  salary  of 
$1,600.  A  library  of  4,500  volumes  and 
thrice  that  number  of  pamphlets  on 
educational  subjects  has  accumulated, 
but  there  is  no  librarian  provided  for  its 
proper  care.  And  ''never  before  has 
there  been  manifested  such  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  in  regard  to 
every  phase  of  education,  or  such  a 
desire  for  specific  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  our  educational  condition.'* 
Manifestly  the  Bureau  has  become  a 
centre  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  country,  not 
alone  as  a  means  of  combining  the  best 
results  in  the  experiences  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  in  the  progress  they 
have  made,  but  in  a  much  wider  field, 
comprehending  the  conditions  and  best 
results  of  educational  systems  abroad, 
as  well. 

Besides  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
general  work  and  needs  of  the  Bureau, 
records  of  education,  records  improved 
by  the  International  and  Centennial 
Exhibitions,  condition  of  education  in 
other  countries,  school  hygiene  and 
medical  jurisprudence — the  report  com- 
prehends statistics  of  education  for  the 
year:  summarizes  education  in  all  its 
phases,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
universities,  colleges,  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional schools;  gives  statistics  of 
museums  of  natural  history  and  art; 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
blind;  orphan  asylums;  miscellaneous 
charities  and  industrial  schools ;  asylums 
for  the  feeble-minded ;  educational  bene- 
factions; education  among  the  Indians; 
Sunday  and  mission  schools;  educa- 
tional conventions  and  associations — 
with  careful  abstracts  of  proceedings, 
illustrating  the  progress  made,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers.  In  which 
relation  we  are  particularly  gratified 
with  the  prominence  given  to  school 
hygiene,  as  an  element  worthy  of  con- 
sideration for  the  promotion  of  the  best 
interests  of  education  everywhere. 
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DiBeaaes  of  the  Skin,  in  both  their 
popular  and  medical  aspects,  are  receiv- 
ing the  attention  which  they  have  long 
deserred.    A  few  months  ago^  we  had 
occasion  to  commend  Dnhring's  Atlas 
of  Skin  Diseases,  and  now  we  have  from 
the  same  author  its  complement :  '  not, 
howerer,  as  a  text  to  the  Atlas,  but  an 
idditiozuJ  work  comprising  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  Elements  of  Dermatology 
and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  important 
&ctB  in  connection  with  each  disease 
treated  of,  without  making  any  preten- 
rions  to  being  exhaustiva     In  this  the 
author  has  admirably  well  fulfilled  his 
aim;  utilizing  the  best  works  hitharto 
published  on  Dermatology,  from  a  clin- 
ical stand-point,  comprehending  all  the 
features  essential  to  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  characteristic  lesions  and  symp- 
toms, and  the  most  improved  treatment. 
The  normal  structure  of  the  skin,  and 
parasites,  are   illustrated  by  wood-cuts 
in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  in- 
deed, the  publishers*  work  throughout 
is  characterized  by  that  excellence  of 
material  and  workmanship  common  to 
Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  Mftgamne  of  American  His- 
tory with  Notes  and  Clueries,is  a  time- 
ly publication  in  the  progress  of  histori- 
cal research,  which  ought  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  a  large  number  of  inquirers 
after  the  truths  of  history.  Its  purpose 
is  to  supply  to  persons  engaged  in  hjs- 
tofical  study  a  regular  avenue  of  commu- 
nication with  each  other  and  the  general 
public.  Confiding  in  the  stimulus  given 
to  historical  inquiry  by  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  nation  to  sustain  such 
a  work,  the  publishers  issue  a  specimen 
number  for  January,  and,  if  sufficient 
sahseriptions  be  obtained,  the  work  will 
be  oontiaued  in  monthly  numbers  of  64 
pages  each,  printed  in  quarto  form,  in 

»  Vol.  IV,  p.  4T7. 

'  .i  Praetieal  TreatUe  on  Diae€Ufea  <^  the  Skin. 
By  Looa  A.  I>riiiiDi*o.  M.D.,  Profosaor  of  Dis- 
eiMt  of  the  Skin  in  the  Hospital  of  the  UniTer- 
sitj  of  PennsylTania ;  PhvsiciaD  to  the  Dispen- 
nxy  for  Skin  Diseases,  Philadelphia ;  Author  of 
"Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases,"  etc.  8to,  pp.  618. 
Phllsdplphia:   J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1877. 


the  very  best  manner.  This  number 
contains: 

Ghamplain's  Expedition  against  the 
Onondagas  in  1615  (with  partial  map 
from  edition  of  1632),  by  O.  H.  Marshall. 

The  Lost  City  of  New  England,  by  B. 
F.  De  Costa. 

Sketch  of  David  Jamison,  Attorney- 
General  of  New  York,  1710,  by  E.  B. 
O'Callaghan. 

Diary  of  Goldsbrow  Banyar,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Province  of  New  York. 
Campaign  of  1757.  Baurmeister's  Nar- 
rative of  the  Capture  of  New  York,  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  translated  from  the  orig- 
inal MSS.  in  possession  of  Hon.  George 
Bancroft.    Poem,  by  Thomas  Paine. 

Letters  of  Laurence  Butler  to  Mrs. 
Cradock,  1784  to  1793,  on  the  Early  Set- 
tlement of  the  Ohio  Valley.    First  Part. 

Notes  and  Queries. — Fall  Proceedings 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. — 
Literary  Notices  of  Historical  Publica- 
tions. 

Subscription  Price,  Five  Dollars  the 
Year.     Siugle  Numbers,  Fifty  Centa 

Editor-^ohn  Austin  Stevens,  Box 
100,  Station  D,  New  York. 

New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  A;  Co. 

The  Intematioiial  Review  contin- 
ues to  maintain  the  high  and  somewhat 
unique  character  which  it  speedily  at- 
tained,for  its  success  in  co-ordinating  the 
highest  order  of  scientific  literature  and 
the  advanced  thoughts  of  the  foremost 
practical  men  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life. 

The  number  for  March-April,  in  par- 
ticular, contains  a  striking  paper  of  this 
character,  by  Mr.  James  C.  Bayles — a  gen- 
tleman well  known  to  the  readers  of  Thb 
Sakitabian — on  the  Theory  atid  Practice 
of  Architecture,  presentiug  this  subject 
in  its  most  ostensible  aspects,  from 
which  the  reader  is  made  sensible  of 
defects  and  capable  of  correcting  them ; 
the  kind  of  literature  which  is,  of  all 
other,  the  most  profitable. 

The  Sanitary  Journal  of  Scotland, 
a  quarto  monthly  of  twenty-four  pages, 
which  began  its  career  just  one  year  ago, 
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has  siDgnlarly  well  fulfilled  its  mission 
as  an  independent  promoter  of  sanitary 
science  of  Scotland,  but  not  by  any 
means  confined  U>  Scotland.  The  merit- 
ed criticism  which  it  administers  for 
home  nse,  gives  zest  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciples which  it  inculcates,  and  both 
qualities  combine  in  showing  a  compre- 
hension of  sanitary  science,  and  a  capa- 
bility of  presehting  it,  which  justify  the 
highest  expectations  for  its  prosperity. — 
186  Tongate,  Glas<^ow. 

The  Oleveland  Health  Journal, 
Monthly,  devoted  to  Mental  and 
Physical  Culture,  E.  E.  Biopel,  A.M., 
M.D.;  Editor,  pp.  32,  is  a  new  and  wel- 
come indication  of  the  growing  interest 
in  sanitary  science,  and  ambition  to 
cultivate  it.  We  earnestly  hope  for  it 
the  success  which  all  honest  efforts  in 
this  sphere  of  usefulness  deserve.  $  1 .  00 
a  year;  single  copies  15  cents.  Cleve- 
land, 0. :  Health  Journal  Co. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
— Second  Annual  Beport  of  the  New 
York  Society,  1877.  We  wish  it  were 
possible  that  everybody  in  New  York 
could  read  this  report,  that  all  might 
know  and  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  title  and  the  beneficence  of  the 
objects  of  this  Society ;  surely  it  would 
then  need  no  comment.  Many  societies 
there  are,  good  and  true,  and  extensive 
in  their  benevolence,  but  this  touches 
the  tenderest  cords  of  human  sympathy. 
<*  The  details  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant cases"  here  given,  appeal  not 
only  to  all  who  have  children,  but  to  aU 
who  have  ever  been  chUdrenf  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  this  Society. — Office, 
860  Broadway,  cor.  17th  Street. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  of  Phre- 
nology, and  the  Health  Almanac 
for  1877,  have  been  combined  as  one  pub- 
lication. Besides  the  monthly  calendars 
and  the  usual  astronomical  calculations, 
there  are  seasonable  suggestious  for  each 
month  in  the  year  in  regard  to  diet  and 
cafe  of  health;  "  Colds  and  their  Treat- 
ment;" "Principles  of  Hygiene,''  and 
a  selection  of  miscellaneous  matter,  on 


vegetarian  and  hydropathic  principles. 
Also  notes  and  articles  on  "Principles  of 
Phrenology;"  "Self-Study  and  Devel- 
opment of  Character;"  "American 
Women  Journalists,"  with  five  portraits; 
*' Acquisitiveness — How  to  Train  It;'* 
"Mental  Science;"  "A  Primitive  East 
India  Tribe,"  illustrated;  an  illustrated 
article  on  "The  Cultivation  of  Flowers,' 
and  James  Bussell  Lowell,  with  portrait. 

It  is  well  printed  with  numerous 
illustrations,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail 
to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents, 
by  S.  B.  Wells  &  Co.,  Publishers,  737 
Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Scholars'  Hand-book  of 
HouBehold  Manag^ement  and  Cook- 
ery, by  W.  B.  Teoktmier,  ^  is  an  admir- 
able little  pamphlet,  "written  at  the  re- 
quest of  The  School  Board  of  London," 
equally  useful  to  the  ordinary  house- 
wife in  the  United  States,  as  to  the 
school-girls  of  London.  A  general  exer- 
cise of  its  wholesome  tenets  would  do 

away  with  many  of  the  iUs  which  flesh 
is  heir  to,  and  go  far  towards  improving 
the  stamina  of  the  people.  Price  50 
cents. 

Books  Received.— Beport  of  Super- 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Indi- 
ana; 34th  Beport  of  Vital  Statistics, 
Mass.;  Transactions  Medical  Society, 
D.  C,  December,  1876;   Suit  for  Mal- 

gractice,  Bergman  vs.  "Dr."  Volker; 
ierebral  Exhaustiozi;  G.  M.  Schweig, 
M.D.;  Anniversay  Discourse  N.  Y. 
Academy  of  Medicine,  W.  T.  White, 
M.D.;  Trans.  Wisconsin  State  Medical 
Society,  1876;  Trans.  Iowa  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  1872  to  1876;  Trans.  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Ya.,  1876;  Trans.  Medi- 
cal Society  W.  Va.,  1876;  President's 
Annual  Address,  Iowa  State  Medical 
Society,  A.  Q.  Field,  M.D.;  Trans. 
Medical  Society,  Tenn  ,  1876;  Ovarian 
Cyst,  Treated  by  Electrolysis,  B.  Hesse, 
M.D. ;  Beport  of  Medical  Superintend- 
ent, State  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1876;  Notes  on  Burning 
Theatres  and  Public  Halls,  J.  M.  Toner, 
M.D. ;  Disinfection  in  Yellow  Fever,  New 
Orleanp,  Q.  B.  White,  M.D  ;  Trans. 
Medical  Society  of  Pa.,  Vol.  XI,  Part  I, 
1876;  Trans.  N.  BL  Medical  Society, 
1876;  Bennetts  Nutrition  in  Health  and 
Disease. 

*  London  and  New  York:    Maomllliao  &  Co. 
x876. 
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The  Sanitarian. 

A    MONTHLY   MAGAZINE. 


Vol.  V.  APRIL,    1877.  No.  49, 

MARINE  HYGIENE  ON  BOARD  PASSENGER  VESSELS. 

FRACnCAI/   CONCLUSIONS  BASED   T7P0N   THE   EXPERIENCE   OF    OCEAN    LINES  IN 

COJOfUNICATION  WITH   NEW   YORK.* 

By  A.  N.  Bbll,  M.D. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  show  the  contemporary  progress 
of  Marine  Hygiene  with  the  modem  sanitary  movement,  which  began 
in  England  a^nt  thirty  years  ago.  To  this  end,  the  Honorable  Com- 
missioners of  Emigration,  of  New  York,  through  their  accomplished 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jackson,  and  the  always  polite  agents  of  the 
great  ocean  lines  in  communication  with  New  York,  have  kindly 
afforded  the  facilities  of  their  records,  ajid  the  information  of  their 
offices;  which,  together  with  some  observation,  and  a  taste  for  gather- 
ing knowledge  on  the  subject  from  transient  literature,  constitute  the 
writer's  sources  of  information  for  this  nummary. 

Whoever  wiU  take  the  pains  to  become  f  amiUar  with  the  unsanitary 
conditions  of  ocean  travel  for  about  fifty  years  previous  to,  and  at 
about  the  time  when  the  modern  sanitary  movement  took  its  rise  in 
England,  will  be  at  the  first  struck  with  the  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  proverbial  "  middle  passage" — of  human  beings  stalled,  packed 
and  shipped  as  merchandise.  But,  on  further  inquiry,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  prominence  given  to  the  special  subjects  of  the  "  mid- 
dle passage"  seems  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  detracting  atten- 
tion from  equally  abhorrent  conditions  in  the  transportation  of  Euro- 
pean emigrants. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  common  height  of  a  ship's  steerage-deck  was 
four  to  five  feet,  and  the  orlop-deck,  into  which  passengers  were  also 
stowed,  was  simply  a  * '  black  hole"  afloat 

Ten  deaths  for  every  hundred  passengers  during  the  voyage  of  such 
vessels  was  considered  healthy;  and  from  twenty  to  thirty,  for  every 
hundred,  not  uncommon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  same  year,  1842,  in  which  Mr. 
Edwin  Chad  wick  published  his  first  famous  "Report  on  the  Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population  of  Great  Britain,"  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  New  York  took  its  first  step  towards  correcting  the 
abases  incident  to  the  horribly  unsanitary  condition  of  ocean  passen- 
ger vessels.     And  from  that  time  forward  unceasing  efforts  were 

*  Hiead  before  American  Pablic  Health  Association,  Boston,  Oct  5,  1876. 
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made  by  the  city  officials  of  New  York  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  well-being  of  immigrants.  In  1847  they  procured  an  act  by 
the  legislature,  creating  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Emigration. 
Meanwhile,  in  England,  several  other  important  reports  and  papers 
on  local  conditions  destmctiye  of  public  nealth  were  made  in  quick 
succession;  and,  in  1847,  in  the  same  year  as  the  enactment  of  our 
emigration  law,  the  "First  Beport  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Com- 
mission" was  submitted,  comprehending  information  bearing  upon 
the  cholera  question,  especially,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Marine 
Hygiene,  lliese  simultaneous,  but  wholly  independent,  efforts  in 
London  and  New  York,  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  under  totally  different  circumstances,  constitute  the  basis 
of  modem  sanitary  reform,  both  afloat  and  ashore. 

The  first  law  of  the  United  States  regulating  the  carriage  of  passen- 
gers on  board  ships  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1819,  by  which  no 
ship  was  permitted  to  carry  more  than  two  steerage  passengers  for 
every  five  tons  of  Custom  House  measurement     But  this  law  made 
no  allowance  for  freight  room  and  accommodations  for  officers  and 
first-class  passengers,  from  the  computation  of  the  total  amount  of 
tonnage;  established  no  regulation  for  space  between  decks;  did  not 
prohibit  orlop-deck,  and  made  no  exactions  in  regard  to  ventilation 
or  side  lights.     A  ship  of  1,000  tons  measurement,  and  with  only  500 
tons  steerage,  could  take  steerage  passengers  for  her  whole  tonnage: 
400  instead  of  200.     And  it  should  be  bom  in  mind  that,  at  that  time, 
no  ships  were  constructed  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying^  steerafice 
passe^ers.     Ttus  object  was  wholfy  a  secondary  considenTtioii,  i^d 
Iro^dld  for  extemporaneously,  by  th^e  tempora^filling  up  of  sui;erflu- 
ous  space  unsuited  to  merchandise;  or,  after  all  the  merchandise  ob- 
tainable had  been  taken  on  board — at  the  last  moment  before  departure 
— the  remaining  space  was  filled  with  passengers.    When  we  consider 
the  space  between  decks,  which  at  that  time  was  commonly  less  than 
mx  feet ;  that  a  steerage  five  feet  high  was  considered  fully  sufficient  for 
two  tiers  of  births  on  all  sides;  that  it  had  no  other  aperture  for  the 
admission  of  air  than  the  hatchway,  which  during  the  night  and 
bad  weather  had  to  be  closed;   and  that  this  hole  was  &e  only 
opening  to  another,  the  orlop-deck,  likewise  used  for  passengers;  and 
that  these  passengers  were,  in  the  main,  of  persons  strangers  to  the 
virtue  of  cleanliness,  and  for   the   time  poverty-stricken,  sea-sick 
and  dispirited:  when  we  consider  these  conditions,  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  failure  of  a  law  which  took  no  cognizance  of  tl^em,  and 
the  terrible  mortality  which  followed  the  poor  emigrants  when  they 
left  their  then  typhus  slums  of  the  old  country.     As  an  illustration  of 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life  thus  exposed,  out  of  98,105  Irish  emi- 
grants shipped  to  Canada  by  their  landlords  during  the  summer  of 
1847,  after  the  great  famine  of  1846,  there  died  at  sea  5,293;  in 
quarantine  and  soon  after  arrival,  at  Quebec,  8,072;  and  at  Montreal 
7,000  more — ^making  in  all  that  toe  have  succeeded  in  finding  any  ac- 
count ^20,365 1 — 207tVd  per  1,000.    Many  subsequently  perished  from 
the  same  causes,  of  which  no  record  was  kepi 

The  Lark  arrived  at  Quebec  Aug.  12,  1847,  from  Sligo,  whence  she 
sailed  with  440  passengers,  of  whom  108  died  on  the  passage,  and  150, 
sick  at  the  time  of  arrival,  abnost  all  died  soon  after.  The  Virginius  sail- 
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ed  wiQi  496;  158  died  on  the  passage,  and  186  sick  on  arriyal,  nearly  all 
of  whom  died  within  a  month.  Taking  all  the  data  accessible,  it  appears 
lliat  on  the  passage,  and  in  the  various  emigrant  hospitab  in  the 
United  States  ports,  daring  the  same  year,  1847,  the  number  of  emi- 
grants who  perished  from  ship  fever  was  not  less  than  20,000.    The 
ratio  of  sick  on  board  ship,  per  1,000,  during  the  while  was:  on  board 
British  ships,  30;  American,  9.40;  German,  8.60.     On  board  vessels 
from  Northern  Europe,  and  particularly  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
ghip  fever  and  want  of  food  were  almost  unheard  ol    The  Bremen 
aa^oiities  were  the  first  who,  about  1830,  required  masters  of  ships 
to  formsh  cooked  provisions  for  their  passengers.    Previous  to  that 
time,  all  emigrants,  and  for  several  years  subsequent,  all  except  the 
Bremen  emigrants,  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  food,  and 
to  oook  it  as  best  they  could.  The  consequences  of  this  negligence  were 
that  many  embarked  without  any  provisions  at  all,  and  very  few  with 
Bofficient  supply;  many  miscalculated  the  duration  of  the  voyage,  and 
fell  short  before  its  end,  and  had  no  means  to  buy;  and  for  those  who 
had  food,  the  inadequacy  of  the  cooking  arrangements  was  disgrace- 
ful in  the  e:^treme.     For  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  last  pre- 
ceding, and  ending  as  recently  as  1855,  there  was  notprciably  one  of  all 
the  emigrant  ships  from  British  and  Irish  ports  which  embarked  with 
a  svfficient  quantUy  qfj)roperfood  and  means  for  cooking  it,  for  all  on 
board.     The  cookii]^  arrangements  usually  consisted  of  two  small 
cabooses  on  the  upper  deck,  each  about  five  feet  by  four,  fitted  with 
grates  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  cuddy.     Over  the  grates, 
respectively,  was  fastened  an  iron  bar,  and  on  it  two  iron  hooks,  on 
which  the  emigrant  could  hang  his  pot  or  kettle  (if  he  had  one)  for 
cooking  his  meals;  and  this  was  csJled  the/  steerage  gaUey,  for  the 
preparation  of  several  hundred  or  a  thousand  meals  daily !     The  re- 
sult was,  that,  except  when  they  had  nothing  to  cook,  or  were  sick, 
&ere  was  always  contention  for  room,  and  not  one  of  the  passengers 
could  be  sure  of  getting  his  food  well  cooked,  or  even  be  sure  of  get- 
ting it  again,  when  once  hung  over  the  grate.     The  bickerings  and 
soffenngs  ended  only  with  the  day,  when  the  fires  were  extinguished, 
and  b^an  again  when  the  fires  were  lighted.     And  so  on,  from  day 
to  day,  daring  the  voyage.     In  view  of  such  quarters,  such  defects 
and  such  pov^y,  it  is  indeed  in  no  way  surprising  that  thousands  of 
emigrants — ^many  of  them  greatly  enfeebled  at  the  time  of  going  on 
board — either  died  on  the  voyage,  or  arrived  with  ship  fever,  and  died 
in  hospital 

Of  the  three  chief  scourges  of  passenger  vessels — ship  fever,  cholera 
and  small-pox — the  late  "Dr.  John  H.  Griscomb,  foremost  of  American 
sanitarians,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  January  14, 1854,  remarks :  * '  That  to  which  the 
emigrant  is  most  prone  is  ship  fever.  The  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
this  disease  at  the  present  time  (1854),  and  for  the  past  half  century, 
bat  especially  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  is  an  astounding  phe- 
nomenon, particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  live  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  hght  that  is  necessary  for  its  prevention.  My  first  practical 
cognizance  of  the  horrible  condition  in  which  emigrants  are  frequently 
fotmd  on  shipboard  was  in  1847,  when,  as  a  member  of  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  I  visited  the  Quarantine  Estab- 
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lishment,  to  inqnire  into  the  medical  history  of  the  typhus  fever  then 
extensively  prevailing,  and  crowding  that  institution  with  patients. 
On  that  occasion  we  visited  the  ship  Ceylon  from  Liverpool,  which  had 
come  to  anchor  a  few  hours  before,  witii  a  large  cargo  of  passengers. 
A  considerable  number  had  died  upon  the  voyage,  and  115  were  then  ill 
with  the  fever,  and  were  preparing  for  removal  to  the  hospital  Before 
any  had  yet  left  the  ship,  we  passed  through  the  steerage,  making  a 
more  or  less  minute  examination  of  the  place  and  its  occupants;  but 
the  indescribable  £Jth,  the  emaciated,  half-nude  figures,  many  with  the 
petechial  eruption  disfiguring  their  faces,  crouching  in  their  bunks,  or 
strewed  over  the  decks  and  cumbering  the  gangways;  broken 
utensils  and  d^rris  of  food  spread  recklessly  about,  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  convey  a  full  idea.  Some 
were  just  rising  from  their  berths  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Liverpool,  having  been  suffered  to  he  there  all  fche  voyage,  wallowing 
in  their  own  filth.  It  was  no  wonder  to  us,  that  wiQi  such  total 
neglect  of  sanitary  supervision,  and  an  entire  absence  of  ventilation, 
so  many  of  such  wretched  beings  had  perished,  or  were  then  ill  of 
fever;  it  was  only  surprising  that  so  many  had  escaped. 

"  Shocking  as  this  case  was,  it  has  been  frequently  surpassed,  at  least 
as  far  as  figures  are  concerned.  In  1842  the  ship  Euiaw  gave  120 
to  the  hospital  on  arrival;  in  1837  the  Ann  HaU  sent  in  158;  while, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1802,  188  were  taken  from  the  Flora,  220  from 
the  Nancy,  and  259  from  the  Penelope,  In  1851  the  number  of 
deaths  at  sea  between  Liverpool  and  New  York  rose  to  the  astound- 
ing number  of  1,879,  almost  wholly  the  result  of  ship  fever.     .     . 

''  In  1852  there  were  treated  in  the  Marine  Hospital,  on  Staten 
Island,  3, 040  cases  of  ship  fever,  of  whom  seventeen  per  cent.  died. 
These  were  all  emigrants.     .     .     . 

"  In  considering  the  hygienic  aspect  of  emigration,  we  start  then 
with  the  remarkable  fact,  that  of  those  who  embark  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic voyage  on  any  of  a  certain  class  of  ships,  out  of  every  twelve  one 
falls  a  victim;  that  is,  nearly  nine  per  cent,  either  never  reach  the 
promised  land,  or  die  soon  after." 

In  1855  Congress  passed  an  Act  requiring  Havre  and  Liverpool 
passenger  vessels  to  include  food  and  cooking  in  the  prices  of  the 
passage,  giving  two  tons  of  space  to  each  emigrant,  and  providing 
for  ventilation  of  the  steerage.  But  about  the  time  of  this  provision 
for  the  better  construction  and  management  of  sailing  vessels, 
steamers  began  to  take  their  place  in  the  passenger  traffic. 

In  1856  three  per  cent,  only  of  the  total  number  of  emigrants  ar- 
rived in  steamers.  Three  years  later,  1859,  the  average  ratios  were 
230  by  steamers  to  184  by  sailing  vessels;  1868,  489  to  204;  and  in 
1869,  517  to  183. 

The  comparative  mortahty  on  board  the  sailing  vessels  and  steam- 
ers speedily  demonstrated  a  large  advantage  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Out  of  180,449  passengers  in  451  voyages  by  steamers  there  were 
200  deaths;  whue  among  31,953  in  200  voyages  by  sailing  vessels 
there  were  393  deaths.  In  1869,  among  229,190  passengers  in  504 
voyages  by  steamers,  210  died;  among  28,333  in  209  voyages  by  sail- 
ing vessels  138  died — showing  a  ratio  of  deaths  five  times  greater 
in  sailing  vessels  than  in  steamers. 
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England  also  passed  laws  governing  the  carriage  of  passengers  by 
sea,  in  1852, 1855  and  1863;  providing  an  abundance  of  wholesome 
cooked  food;  limiting  the  carriage  of  passengers  to  two  decks  only; 
requiring  the  sexes  to  be  berth^  separately;  restricting  the  number 
of  passengers  to  space:  (on  the  upper  passenger  deck,  one  statute 
idult  to  every  fifteen  clear  superficial  feet  of  deck;  on  lower  passen- 
ger d«^,  one  toevery  eighteen  clear  superficial  feet;  provided,  never- 
theless, that  if  the  height  between  such  lower  passenger  deck  and  the 
deck  immediately  above  it  shall  be  less  than  seven  feet,  or  if  the  aper- 
tores,  exclusive  of  side  scuttles,  through  which  light  and  air  shaU  be 
admitted  togeUier  to  the  lower  passenger  deck,  shall  be  less  in  size 
tluu  in  the  proportion  of  three  square  feet  to  every  one  hundred 
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superficial  feet  of  the  lower  passenger  deck,  no  greater  ntunber  of 
passengers  shall  be  carried  on  such  deck  than  in  the  proportion  of 
one  statute  adult  to  every  twenty-five  dear  superficial  feet  thereof) ; 
providing  for  qualified  physicians,  and  numerous  other  wholesome 
restrictions — ^all  enforced  by  competent  officers,  rigid  discipline  and 
penalties,  which  have  had  tiie  effect  of  placing  the  Marine  Hygiene 
of  passenger  vessels  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  best  conditions  of 
civic  cleanliness  in  the  most  enlightened  communities. 

At  the  outset  of  the  inquiries  for  the  data  herein  comprehended, 
the  writer  addressed  a  circular  note  to  the  agents  of  the  several 
steamship  companies,  of  ten  or  more  years'  communication  with 
New  York,  and,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  they  have  afforded  for 
gathering  information  up  to  the  time  of  complete  records  above  given, 
Qiey  have  kindly  famished  the  following  memoranda: 

The  Canard  Company's  Fleet  consists  of  24  ships,  namely: 

Abyssinia,  Hecla,  Parthia, 

Algeria,  Java,  Bussia, 

Aleppo,  Eedar,  Samaria, 

Atlas,  Malta,  Saragossa, 

Batavia,  Marathon,  Scotia, 

Bothnia,  Morocco,  Siberia, 

China,  Olympus,  Sidon, 

Demerara,  Palmyra,  Scythia, 

Tanfa,  Trinidad. 

From  New  York  to  Liverpool,  during  the  year  1875,  the  above- 
named  ships  carried  5,440  cabin  passengers,  and  4,314  steerage  pas- 
sengers. 

iVom  Liverpool  to  New  York,  during  the  same  year,  6,378  cabin 
passengers,  and  6,972  steerage  passengers. 

1876,  landed  at  New  York,  6,372  cabin  passengers,  and  3,425 
steerage  passengers. 

Carried  from  New  York,  5,200  cabin  passengers,  4,038  steerage 
passengers. 

Present  Fleet  of  the  Inman  Steamsliip  Company: 

City  of  Berlin,  City  of  Bristol,  City  of  London, 

City  of  Chester,  City  of  Brooklyn,  City  of  Montreal, 

City  of  Kichmond,        City  of  Brussels,  City  of  New  York, 

City  of  Antwerp,  City  of  Limerick,  City  of  Paris. 

Total  number  of  passengers,  cabin  and  steeri^e,  carried  by  Liman 
Steamers  fT(mi  America,  1866-1875,  inclusive,  160,406;  number* 

of  deaths,  110. 
Liverpool  and  Great  Western  Steam  Company,  ''  New 

York,  September  28th,  1876. — So  far  this  year  there  have  been  but. 
two  deaths — one  a  passenger,  from  consumption,  and  one  an  engineer, 
from  accident.     We  have  now  six  ships  in  commission,  with  a  crew  of 
100  to  110  each,  and  an  average,  this  year,  ot  250  passengers.    Each 
ship  has  a  surgeon,  and,  when  necessary,  an  assistant  surgeon  also. 

The  Captain  and  Surgeon  make  a  tour  of  inspection,  every  day,  of 
the  entire  ship,  so  far  as  devoted  to  crew  and  passengers;  tiiey  also 
inspect  provisions  daily,  before  same  are  issued  to  either  crew  or 
passengers. 
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Passengers  sailed  f^om  New  York,  1873:  Cabin,  2^281 
*'  "  "  1874:      "      1,866 

"  "  "  1875:      "      1,743 

"  '•  1876:      "      1,916 
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The  general  opinion  of  captains  in  our  line  is  that  saQors  are  much 
impiOTed  of  late  in  their  health  and  habits  of  cleanliness,  etc.  Crews 
are  inyariably  ordered  under  shelter  in  bad  weather  when  not  actually 
employed,  thereby  keeping  dry  and  warm,  and  of  course  adding  to 
their  general  health;  the  bed<£ng  is  ordered  out  for  airing  at  least 
onoe  a  week,  and  oftener  if  requisite;  no  swearing  or  profane  language 
allowed  under  penalty  of  two  days'  pay. 

Divine  service  held  every  Sunday,  and  all  hands  not  on  duty  are 
expected  to  attend  in  dean  clothes  and  persons.  A  hospital  for  crew 
on  main  deck;  if  ordered  into  hospital  by  surgeon,  a  shipmate  is  sent 
to  nurse;  if  small-pox,  a  nurse  that  has  had  it  before.  One  man  is 
appointed  to  each  forecastle,  to  serve  meals  and  keep  place  dean  gen- 
erally; fires  in  each  forecasUe  when  cold  or  wet." 

The  Anchor  Ldne. — New  York  and  Glasgow  Service:  Alsatia, 
Anchoria,  Bolivia,  California,  Ethiopia,  Victoria. 

New  York  and  London  Service:    Anglia,  Australia,  Elysia,  Utopia. 

Mediterranean  and  New  York  Service:  Acadia,  Alexandria,  Assyria, 
Darien,  Oaledonia,  Gastalia,  Columbia,  Italia,  Napoli,  Olympia,  Scotia, 
Sidonian,  Scandinavia,  Syrian. 

Steerage,  8,162;  Total,  11,033. 
"      11,177;      '*      13,04a 
"       6,849;      *'       8,692. 
"       6,506;      "       8,422. 
Paesengers  arrived  in  New  York,  1873,  in  87  Steamers:  Cabin,  2,272;  Steerage, 
19.03^  Total,  21,304;  Births,  7;  Deaths,  14. 

Passengers  arrived  in  New  York,  1874,  in  89  Steamers:  Cabin,  1,610;  Steerage, 
11,658;  O^tal,  13,268;  Births,  1;  Deaths,  6. 

Passengers  arrived  in  Kew  York,  1875,  in  62  Steamers:  Cabin,  1,492;  Steerage, 
8,£>7;  Total,  9,749;  Births,  4;  Deaths,  4. 

Passengers  arrived  in  New  York,  1876,  in  100  Steamers:  Cabin,  1,952;  Steerage, 
6,476;  Total,  8,428;  Births,  3;  Deaths,  4. 

North  Qerman  liloyd  S.  S.  Cq.,  of  Bremen.— Four  lines 

of  steamers:  12  steamers  running  between  Bremen  and  New  York; 
4  between  Bremen  and  Baltimore;  3  between  Bremen  and  New  Or- 
leans; 4  between  Bremen  and  Brazil  and  La  Plata.  Crews  generally 
consist  of  about  100  to  120  men,  all  told.  Each  passenger  steamer 
carries  ten  large  metallic  life-boats,  and  is  proyided  with  two  cannon, 
rockets  and  usual  signals.  A  large  assortment  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines is  taken  on  board  in  Bremen,  before  each  trip.  The  crew  is 
recruited  through  sailors'  agencies,  at  the  port  of  departure  (Bremen), 
and  is  examined  by  the  steamer's  physician  before  being  shipped;  if 
taken  sick  on  board,  the  sailors  and  all  others  receive  medical  treat- 
ment without  charge. 

nations  for  crew:  meat — either  500  grammes  (1  Ib.^  fresh  beef,  or 
375  grammes  (|  lb.)  salt  pork,  or  250  grammes  (^  lb.)  smoked  pork, 
or  fresh  fish  Friday,  in  the  following  proportions:  Beef,  4  times  a 
week;  bacon,  twice  a  week;  fish,  once  a  week;  bread,  lib.  a  day;  butter, 
lib.  a  week;  water,  1^  gallons  a  day;  vegetables,  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
ete. ;  coffee,  ^  lb.  a  week;  tea,  h  lb.  a  week;  vinegar,  salt,  spices,  etc., 
as  wanted.     In  port,  fresh  meat  only. 

These  are  the  regulation  rations  of  the  government  for  mercantile 
seamen. 

Clothing  is  paid  for  by  the  crew  at  wholesale  prices.    After  six 
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months'  service  clothing  is  given  vdthout  charge.  Petty  officers  re- 
ceive uniforms  twice  a  year,  free.     The  first  uniform  is  paid  for. 

Change  of  clothing.  When  a  watch  turns  in  after  stormy  weather, 
they  are  required  to  change  clothing. 

Inspections,  The  captain,  doctor,  first  officer,  and  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments (chief  cook,  chief  steward  and  purser),  are  required  to  inspect 
the  steerage,  crews'  quarters  and  the  various  departments  daily;  the 
steerage  twice  a  day. 

Bedding  of  crew  is  kept  by  the  crew  and  inspected  by  chief  officers. 

Steerage  passengers'  quarters  give  each  passenger  about  16  super- 
ficial feet;  71  feet  deck  height. 

Food  and  drink  are  inspected  by  a  government  inspector  before  taken 
on  board  in  Bremen;  during  the  voyage  by  captain  and  purser.  Each 
steamer  has  two  hospitals,  with  six  or  eight  beds  each;  two  steward- 
esses for  ladies. 

Cooking  tUensils  and  servings  are  inspected  by  the  chief  cook  and 
chief  steward.     Appended,  is  a  list  of  an  average  crew: 

Captain  and  four  navigating  officers;  two  boatswains;  two  carpen- 
ters; four  quartermasters,  for  steering;  one  sailmaker;  four  steerage 
stewards;  twenty-one  able  seamen;  three  seamen;  purser  and  assist- 
ant purser;  doctor;  barber;  four  cooks;  two  bakers;  one  butcher; 
three  scullerymen;  one  porter  (for  cleaning  lamps) ;  one  chief  steward 
and  assistant;  fifteen  stewards;  two  stewardesses;  one  chief  engineer; 
three  engineers;  four  assistants;  nineteen  firemen;  fifteen  coalheavers. 

Officers  receive  half  a  bottle  of  vnne  and  one  bottle  beer  a  day, 
free.  Firemen,  four  glasses  brandy  a  day;  sailors,  two  glasses  brandy 
a  day,  free. 


The  number  of  vessels  belongiiig  to  or  trading  with 
ports  in  the  United  States,  reported  totally  lost  and 

missing  during  the  year  1876j  and  their  estimated  value,  were  as 
follows: 

1876.  Stmra.  Shipa.  Barks.  Brigs.  Schs.  Total.  Valae. 

January -  2  6  4  17  29  $480,000 

February -  5  7  6  26  43  543,000 

March 4  8  12  7  38  69  1,600,000 

April 2  3  4  6  22  37  510,000 

May -  1  7  6  6  20  330,000 

June 3  3  2  5  13  26  530,000 

July. -  2  1  1  9  13  265,000 

August 1  4  2  2  9  18  520,000 

September 3  3  3  4  26  39  775,000 

October 2  4  17  5  20  48  950,000 

November 13  9  8  24  45  597,000 

December. 7  3  13  4  35  62  790,000 

Total  for  year 23    41    83      58    244    449  $7,890,000 
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MILK-BEER 

The  ^^ Journal  d* Hygiene"  for  January  10th,  contains  a  notice  of 
this  new  product  of  fermentation,  from  the  pen  of  A.  Chevallier,  so 
long  and  favorably  known  as  a  writer  on  subjects  relating  to  hygiene. 
The  author  hEis  heretofore  discussed  at  length  the  subject  of  beer  in 
general,  and  its  importance  as  a  question  of  public  hygiene,  in  the 
"Journal  de  Chimie  Medicals"  and  also  in  his  "  Ih*aite  des  FaMficor 
Horn."  He  considers  beer  a  very  useful  drink,  containing  many  of 
the  salts  favorable  to  nutrition,  besides  nitrogenous  substances  easily 
assimilable,  and,  especially,  an  abundance  of  the  elements  that 
support  respiration.  Unfortunately  the  adulteration  of  beer  has  be- 
come so  common  as  not  only  to  destroy  its  hygienic  properties,  but 
to  render  its  use  dangerous.  He  then  speaks  of  the  new  product  of 
lacUholcoholic  fermentation,  which  he  calls  la  Biere  de  Laity  as  one 
destined  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  alimentary  hygiene.  The 
manufacture  of  this  beer  rests  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  other 
beer,  except  that  milk  is  used  instead  of  water,  in  its  preparation. 

This  beer  has  a  yellowish  color,  and  a  density  a  litUe  greater  than 
ordinary  beer:  the  proportions  are  950  gram,  (or  30.7  ounces)  to  the 
litre  ^2.113  pints),  for  ordinary  beer;  while  milk-beer  weighs  980 
gram.  (31.4  ounces)  to  the  litre. 

The  taste  is  pleasant  and  less  bitter  than  the  generality  of  malt 
liquors. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  alcohol — ^Three  decilitres  (10. 14  ounces) 
were  placed  in  a  retort,  and  one  decilitre  was  distilled  oS,  and  the 
alcohol  was  found  to  be  about  5.5  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
alcohol  varies  in  different  kinds  of  beer:  thus  strong  beer  contains 
from  3  to  6  per  cent ;  that  quahty  which  has  double  strength  con- 
tains i^m  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  while  foreign  beers  are  much 
stronger. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  extractive  matter. — One  decilitre  (3.38 
ounces)  was  placed  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  and  the  matter  remaining 
after  evaporation  was  fotmd  to  weigh  9  grammes;  one  litre,  therefore, 
which  is  equal  to  lio  quarts,  contains  90  grammes  or  3  ounces  of  extrac- 
tive matter.  Experiments  made  with  a  certain  quantity  of  iiiis  extract 
showed  the  presence  of  an  aromatic  substance,  of  lactose,  of  fatty 
matter  and  of  other  extractive  matters.  The  extract,  incinerated, 
yielded  7.70  per  cent,  of  ashes,  containing  small  quantities  of  alkaline 
salts,  phosphates,  lime,  etc. 

As  copper  vessels  and  lead  pipe  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  beer,  tests  were  employed  for  these  metals,  but  no  traces  of  them 
were  found. 

This  milk-beer  is  considered  an  ahmentary  beverage  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  uniting  the  aromatic  and  the  bitter  principles  of  the  hop, 
and  the  nutritive,  tonic  and  analeptic  principles  of  the  milk  and  the 
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malt,  sappljing  all  the  elements  of  the  economy,  and  is  perfectly  as- 
similable. 

In  &ae,  if  we  admit  the  ntility  of  beer  in  general,  we  most  see  the 
great  advantages  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view  that  tiiis  beer  has  over 
all  the  other  mids.  The  water  is  replaced  by  milk,  whose  albuminoid 
principles — ^lacto-proteine — ^together  with  a  great  quantity  of  the  salts 
found  in  the  serum  of  the  blo^,  give  to  the  beer  the  advantageous 
union  of  all  the  constituent  principles  of  milk,  malt  and  hops,  and 
thus  greatly  enhances  its  nourishing  properties. 


Madeira  as  a  Health  Besort. — The  temperature  varies  from 
an  average  summer  heat  of  72^  to  a  winter  of  60^,  giving  an  annual 
mean  of  66^,  which  has  made  it  the  favorite  resort  of  consumptive  in- 
valids £rom  all  parts  of  Europe.  Whether  it  is  the  best  in  the  world 
wiU  appear  when  Tenerife  is  considered.  It  is  enough  to  say  at  pres- 
ent that  the  humidity  of  the  Madeira  winter,  due  to  a  longer  pre- 
valence of  rain,  and  the  excessive  discomfort  occasioned  at  other 
times  by  the  dry,  noxious,  and  almost  insufferable  Veste,  or  east  wind, 
which  blows  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Aor- 
matian,  and  equally  dreaded,  are  not  experienced  on  the  Spanish  is- 
land, but  are,  in  a  measure,  compensated  for  by  the  greater  comforts 
that  are  at  the  command  of  the  wealthy  invaUd  in  Madeira.  The  is- 
land is  easily  reached  in  four  or  five  days  by  steamers  from  England 
and  Portugal  The  English  language  is  spoken  as  commonly  as  the 
vernacular,  and  private  hotels  are  numerous,  where  extensive  suites  of 
apartments,  excellent  attendance,  and  the  most  delicate  cuisinerie  are 
obtainable.  Hammock-bearers  accustomed  to  the  business  tenderly 
carry  the  consumptive  for  daily  exercise,  and  the  number  of  these 
during  the  season  when  the  island  is  most  frequented  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant spectacle  for  the  robust  and  healthy  visitor.  At  every  step  are 
met  slowly  passing  hammocks  with  their  pale-faced  burdens;  but  all 
the  hammocks  do  not  contain  invalids.  Some  are  stretched  to  their 
utmost  by  the  portly  forms  of  residents  of  the  island,  who,  particular- 
ly the  ladies,  find  this  a  not  uncomfortable,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
only  possible,  means  of  progression. 

Besides  comfortable  hotel,  boarding-house,  and  hospital  accommo- 
dations for  every  class,  more  numerous  than  on  any  other  of  the  islands, 
there  are  reading-rooms  and  promenades  open  to  the  sea,  which  be- 
guile the  hours  of  the  invalid  visitor.  Seated  under  the  lofty  trees 
of  the  Pra9a  Academica,  watching  the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  ocean, 
breathing  the  balmy  air  of  this  charming  climate,  and  soothed  by  a 
thousand  other  delightful  influences,  mind  as  well  as  body  at  rest,  he 
accustoms  himself  to  that  self-denial  so  difficult  amidst  the  bustle 
and  tui-moil  surrounding  and  tempting  him  in  his  own  northern 
home;  and  often  forgetting  that  he  is  iU,  he  gains  that  cheerfulness 
and  animation  which  sometimes  prelude  his  complete  recovery. 
Often  the  invalid  comes  hither  so  late  that  no  restoration  is  possi- 
ble.— Db.  a.  L.  GmoN,  in  Harper' b  Magazine  for  March. 
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Ftoeeedings  of  Hew  Tork  Medico-IiegAl  Society,  Jannary  3,  1877,  Prof.  F.  H. 

Hamilton,  M.D.,  liL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Wblls,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Coxnpulflory  Education. — James  Appleton  Morgan,  Eeq., 
said  he  bad  listened  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  nnder  considera- 
tion witb  a  good  deal  of  interest.  At  tbe  time  tbe  discussion  was 
first  presented,  a  member  of  the  Committee  called  upon  him  and 
asked  him  to  join  in  it.  He  doubted  whether  the  scope  of  his  ex- 
perience would  add  anything  to  the  general  stock  of  accumulated 
knowledge  on  the  subject;  but  the  gentleman  suggested  iliat  he  (Mr. 
11)  make  it  his  duty  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  it  did  seem  to  him  but  just,  that  if  children  were  com- 
pelled to  go  to  school,  they  ought,  at  least,  to  have  decent  places  to 
go  to.  TTntQ  recently  he  was  under  the  impression,  as  probably  many 
others  are,  that  if  parents  did  not  send  their  children  to  school  the 
police  took  them  mere.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  Superintendent 
of  Truancy,  Mr.  Stanton,  has  kindly  giyen  us  a  set  of  papers,  which 
I  haye  brought  with  me,  which  will  illustrate  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure. I  may  say,  that  when  I  went  into  Mr.  Stanton's  office,  I 
expected  to  find  a  pamphlet  or  so  on  the  subject;  but  I  not  only 
found  a  pamphlet,  but  a  whole  literature,  so  that  I  was  fairly  stag- 
gered with  the  amount;  but,  as  I  before  remarked,  I  provided  my- 
self with  a  set  of  blanks,  as  in  use  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  first  paper  is  something  to  this  effect: 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Truan^,  Hall  of  Board  of  Education^ 

No,  146  Chrand  Street,  New  fork, 18 

YoQ  are  hereby  notified  that  yoar  child aged has  not 

attended  school  for  the  period  of  fourteen  weeks  daring  the  present  year,  as  re- 
qmred  by  statute  (Chapter  421  of  the  Laws  of  1874,  as  amended  by  Chapter  372 
of  the  Laws  of  1876).  -   Yours,  etc., 

Supt.  of  Truancy. 

There  is  also  a  second  blank,  which  is  sent  to  the  employer: 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  TruancVj  HaU  of  Board  of  Education, 

Ao.  146  Grand  Street,  New  York, 18 

Yon  are  hereby  notified  that  you  have  in  your  employ,  contrary  to  the  Statutes 
(Chapter  421  of  the  Laws  of  1874,  as  amended  by  Chapter  372  of  the  Laws  of  1876> 

a  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  who 

has  not  attended  school  for  fourteen  weeks  during  the  year  next  preceding  that 
in  which  he  has  been  in  your  employ,  and  further,  that  you  will,  ir  you  continue 

so  to  employ  said ,  subject  yourself  to  a  penalty  of  $50  for 

such  offense.  Yours,  etc., 

Supt.  of  Truancy. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  requisitions,  the  employer  or  parent  is 
supposed  to  comply  with  the  law.  If  he  does  not,  the  Superintendent 
of  TmaxLcy  takes  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  makes  an  affidayit 
about  as  follows: 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  complaint  of vs 

City  and  Coun^  of  New  lork,  ss residing  at  No Street, 

in  Uie  City  of  New  York,  being  duly  sworn,  says.  That  he  is  an  Agent  of  Truancy^ 
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dalv  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  entitled,  ''An  Act  to  secure 
to  Children  the  benefits  of  an  Elementary  Education/'  passed  May  11th,  1874. 

That is  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  viz. :  of 

the  age  of years;  that  said is  a  child  whobe  attendance 

at  school  deponent  has  been  and  is  unable  to  procure  by  persuasion,  argument  or 
any  means  other  than  force,  and  who  said  deponent  has  found  wandenng  about 
the  streets  and  public  places  of  said  city  during  the  school  hours  of  the  school 
day  of  the  term  of  the  Fnblic  Schools  ot  said  city,  located  in  the  district  in  which 

said resides.     That  said has  no  lawful 

occupation,  and,  as  deponent  verily  believes,  is  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  said 

is  a  proper  subject  for  arrest  and  incarceration  under  the 

provisions  of  said  Act  aforesaid. 

Wherefore,  said  deponent  prays  that  said be  apprehended 

and  dealt  with  as  the  law  may  direct. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this day  ) 

of 187....  I 

And  if  the  child  is  not  sent  then,  a  fourth  paper,  which  is  an  ordinary 

commitment,  is  made  out,  when  the  child  is  taken  not  to  the  school, 

but  to  Randal's  Island. 

Commitment.     Police  Court, District. 

State  op  New  York,  Citt  ajitd  County  of  New  York,  ss.    By 

Esq.,  Police  Justice  for  preserving  the  Peace  in  the  City  and  County  of  New  York: 

tu  the  Policemen  of  said  City  or  anv  one  of  them,  and  to  the These 

are  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  command  you,  the  said 

Policemen,  or  any  one  of  you,  to  take  and  convey  to  the  said the  body 

of who  being  charged  before  me  on  the  oath  of an 

Agent  of  Truancy  in  said  city,  with  being found  wandering  about  the 

streets  and  public  places  of  said  city,  in  violation  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  entitled, "  An  Act  to  secure  to  Children  the  benefits  of 
an  Elementary  Education,'^  passed  Mav  11th,  1874. 

I  caused  the  said to  be  brought  before  me  for  examination  on  said 

charge,  and  I  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  matter  in  his  presence,  and  having 
read  the  proofs  and  allegations  submitted  to  me,  and  duly  considered  the  said  mat- 
ter  was  convicted  on  competent  testimony  sdToresaid,  of  bein^ 

And  I  having  been  satisfied  by  sufficient  proof  that  the  said. is  a  child 

between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  and  is  of  the  age  of 

years was  adjudged  by  me  to  be  a  proper  object  to  be  committed  to  the 

Now,  therefore,  you,  the  said are  hereby  commanded  to 

receive  the  said who  is  hereby  committed  by  me  to  your  care  on  said 

there  to  be  restrained  and  detained  and  sent  to  school  for  such  time 

and  in  such  manner  as  mav  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  said 
City  of  New  York,  or  until .shall  be  discharged  according  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  the  District  Police  Court,  in  said 

City  of  New  York,  the day  of in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand 

Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy Police  Justice, 

The  pamphlets  which  he  had  been  able  to  procure  are  full  of  inter- 
esting matter,  but  so  voluminous  that  he  did  not  feel  justified  in 
attempting  even  a  summary  of  their  contents. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  as  to  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  measure,  which  has  now 
been  some  time  in  operation.  The  chief  objection  put  forward  is  that 
it  is  unwise  and  leads  to  no  good  results  to  treat  as  criminals  young 
boys  and  girls  addicted  to  truancy,  and  that  to  throw  them  into  prison, 
even  for  the  shortest  space  of  time,  casts  a  stain  and  reproach  upon 
them  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  trivial  offense  laid  to  their  charge. 
Other  means  of  correction  and  reform,  it  is  urged,  can  be  employed 
without  inflicting  a  degradation,  and  subjecting  him  or  her  to  the 
pernicious  influence  of  contact  with  wicked  and  depraved  characters 
that  may  lead  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  child.     To  place  a  child  in  a 
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common  prison  for  mere  absence  from  school  is  claimed  to  be  out^ 

rageous.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
building  should  be  provided  specially  for  the  confinement  of  truants, 
but  evea  this  plan  is  not  favorably  considered;  and  it  now  remains  a 
qnestion,  whether  or  not  the  enforcement  of  the  law  may  be  made  the 
means  of  any  important  service  to  our  system  of  education  or  exten- 
sive benefit  to  the  community. 

The  truant  agents,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Traancy,  have  been  active  in  the  work  of  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  absence  of  all  pupils  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  who 
have  been  reported  by  the  principals  as  truants^  or  whose  absence  was 
protracted  or  not  accounted  for.  In  this  manner  many  children 
absent  from  school  without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents  have 
been  returned  to  the  schools,  and  by  this  means  not  only  has  the  at- 
tendance of  pupils  been  somewhat  increased,  but  the  amount  of  tru- 
ancy diminished,  since  other  children  have  been  deterred  from  play- 
ing truant  by  the  greater  certainty  of  detection,  as  well  as  in  some 
cas^  by  the  fear  of  being  sent  to  the  House  of  Eefuge,  in  which  are 
confined  youths  transferred  from  State  prisons  as  incorrigible.  The 
City  Superintendent  is  of  opinion  that  no  other  effect  than  this  has 
been  produced  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  except,  perhaps,  an  in- 
direct influence  upon  the  minds  of  parents  and  guardians  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools  with  greater  frequency  and  regularity; 
but  adds  that  it  is  but  fair  to  attribute  a  part  of  the  increase  of  at- 
tendance and  diminution  of  absenteeism  to  the  operation,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  the  law. 

The  subject  will  continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Legislature  now  in  session  will 
be  asked  to  modify,  if  not  repeal,  the  provisions  of  the  act  that 
anthorize  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  truant  children  to  institutions 
that  largely  partake  of  a  penal  character. 

The  idea  of  compulsory  education  is  not  at  all  new.  The  speaker 
had  been  very  much  interested  to  find  that,  in  the  year  1642,  the  first 
law  for  compulsory  education  in  this  country  originated  in  the  then 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Extract  from  the  Laws  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1642. 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  good  edacation  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  bene- 
fit to  any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indal- 
gent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind,  it  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court 
and  the  authonty  thereof: 

'*  That  the  selectmen  of  every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where 
they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see — 
Hrst,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not 
to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much 
learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue  and  knowledge 
of  the  capital  laws,  upon  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  lor  each  neglect  therein ;  and 
farther  that  all  masters  do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in 
some  honest,  lawful  calling,  labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some 
other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and  the  commonwealth.  If  they  will  not  nor 
cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments,  and  if  any  of 
the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by  them  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall 
find  them  still  negligent  of  their  duty  in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby 
children  and  servants  become  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with 
the  help  of  two  magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them^ 
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and  pl%)e  them  with  some  masters  for  years— boys  till  they  oome  to  twenty-one 
and  girls  eighteen— years  of  age  complete,  which  will  more  strictly  look  into  and 
force  them  to  snbmit  nnto  government,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  ordtr,  if  by 
fair  means  and  by  former  instructions  they  will  not  be  drawn  into  it." 

N ecessitv  of  increased  accommodation  in  New  Tork. 

— ^Mb.  Wm.  a.  Owen,  Principal  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Street  School, 
New  York  city,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  expressed  his 
gratification  with  the  interest  the  Society  had  taken  in  the  subject, 
and  said: 

I  know  something  of  the  working  of  the  school  system  under  the 
Board  of  Education,  having  been  engaged  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this 
city  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

1.  We  need  such  a  law ;  but  we  need  something  else  before  we  can 
put  that  law  into  active  operation — i,  e.,  more  school  accommodation. 
There  are  no  schools  except  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  12th 
Ward,  the  23d  and  24th  Wards,  that  are  not  now  overcrowded.  Yet 
this  law  says  every  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  must  attend 
school  at  least  fourteen  weeks  each  year. 

We  need  at  least  60  per  cent,  more  school  accommoda- 
tion.— The  primaries  never  have  been  large  enough.  The  question 
comes  up.  How  can  we  get  room  in  this  city,  where  land  is  so  high  ? 

Our  school  building  should  go  from  street  to  street.  A  large  build- 
ing will  accommodate  a  large  number  of  pupils.  This  will  secure  a  well 
graded  school,  and  therefore  a  successful  school 

2.  We  need  Medical  Inspectors.— I  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  acquaiuted  with  one  of  your  members.  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  who  for 
two  years  occupied  that  position  in  our  schools,  and  I  know  its  value. 
We  have  now  204  departments  and  primary  schools.  In  the  last 
year  we  had  202  school  days.  This  would  not  admit  of  a  visit  from  a 
single  medical  inspector  for  all  the  schools  of  more  than  one  visit  a 
year,  which  would  not  do  much  good.  Dr.  O'Sullivan  made  more 
frequent  visits.  We  should  have,  therefore,  a  medical  inspector  for 
each  district,  and  he  would  find  work  enough  to  do. 

3.  Age  of  admittance  and  hours  of  study.— With  all  due 

deference  to  what  has  been  said  here,  I  would  not  have  a  child  go  to 
school  until  he  or  she  is  eight  years  old;  but  we  should  have  for  the 
poorer  classes  another  building  not  called  a  school,  but  a  nursery — a 
place  to  develop  the  physique,  where  the  children  could  take  their 
playthings  and  be  cared  for,  the  mother  knowing  that  while  she  is  out 
earning  bread  her  child  is  safe  an*d  happy.  To  these  buildings  I 
would  admit  children  between  four  and  eignt  years  of  age. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a  large  portion  of  our  leading 
merchants  and  business  men  were  formerly  boys  from  the  country. 
Why  is  it  that  they  so  often  outstrip  our  city  boys?  Is  it  not  that 
they  are  not  afraid  to  work,  and  are  unable  to  bring  to  their  work  strong 
and  well  developed  bodies?  What  we  want  to  do  for  our  city  chil- 
dren is  to  develop  their  physical  powers — and  that  brings  me  to 

The  question  of  study. — ^I  would  not  have  a  child  touch  a 
book  to  study  aiter  three  o'clock,  except  in  the  two  highest  classes. 
Our  bovs  and  girls  do  not  have  enough  time  to  play.  By  the  rules 
of  the  Board  of  Education  we  must  not  give  the  children  lessons  to 
learn  out  of  school — ^that  will  take  over  two  hours'  study.     This 
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means  the  average  child.  I  claim  that  five  hours'  teaching  is  enough 
lor  a  t^u^er  eadi  day.  A  child  should  not  be  required  to  do  more 
until  he  has  reached  the  1st  or  2d  grade.  Up  to  that  time,  don't  ask 
him  to  giye  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  twenty-four  hours  to  school 

The  employment  of  means  to  avoid  further  crowding 
and  poisoning  in  our  schools. — ^This  can  only  be  done  by  ob- 
taming  additional  school-room  accommodation. 

The  let,  2d,  3d,  4th  grades  in  Grammar  Schools  are  allowed  nine 
square  feet  per  pupil — ^the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  grades  are  allowed  seyen 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  pupil. 

We  often  find  large  boys  in  the  lower  grades. 

Large  class-rooms,  wim  plenty  of  sunlight  and  ventilation,  will  re- 
more  most  of  the  trouble.  Your  Committee  speak  of  the  assembling 
rooms  in  our  schools  as  valuable  space  not  utilized,  because  only  used 
a  few  hours  each  week. 

A  large  assembling  room  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  our  public 
school,  and  the  few  hours  per  week  it  is  used  tell  favorably  on  the 
drill  and  discipline  of  the  school 

A  school  that  has  not  an  assembling  room  sufficiently  large  to  assem- 
ble the  whole  school  is  very  seriously  crippled  in  its  discipline  and 
efficien^. 

Dr.  Gabish  said:  It  is  obligatory  upon  us  that  we  should  demand 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  the  effect  that  every  child  should  be  supplied 
with  a  given  space  in  these  schools  to  breathe  in,  and  not  allow  any 
boy  to  enter  the  school  without  this  given  space  is  allowed  him.  We 
would  then  be  in  position  to  place  our  children  in  a  better  physical 
condition  than  at  present.  It  would  indeed  be  well  if  a  law  was  enacted 
making  it  obligatory  to  educate  the  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the 
kw&  Schools  should  be  placed  in  more  healthy  localities,  where  the 
fresh  air  can  reach  them,  where  no  deadly  effluvia  rise  from  iJie  ground. 
He  had  always  advocated  the  appointment  of  Medical  Superintendents 
in  all  the  schools.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  an  inspector  should 
visit  every  school  every  day,  to  look  after  the  physical  condition  of 
these  children;  and  if  possible  children  should  be  followed  outside  of 
their  schools  into  their  homes,  and  parents  should  be  advised  respect- 
ing sanitary  laws.  They  should  be  placed  in  apartments  where  they 
can  breathe  pure  air.  If  I  could  have  my  wish,  he  continued,  I  would 
have  attached  to  every  school  a  gymnasium.  Let  us  give  our  children 
good  physiques.  We  cannot  expect  to  have  a  sound  mind  unless  it 
be  engrs^d  on  a  sound  body;  we  are  doing  too  much  brain  work  in 
America,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  we  are  getting  more  into  the  idea 
of  giving  ourselves  a  Httle  more  rest  and  recreation.  We  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  it,  and  to  imitate  in  this  regard  our  German  citizens. 
I  delight  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  there  will  be  more  hoHdays 
among  u&     They  are  a  sanitary  necessity  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Judge  Fithiak,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  remarked 
that  it  seemed  to  be  apparent  to  every  gentleman  and  to  every  citi- 
zen, that  you  have  on  nand  here  a  question  of  the  very  greatest  mo- 
ment— ^the  welfare  of  our  city,  and,  indeed,  the  wel£axe  of  all  the 
cities  of  this  country.  You,  gentlemen,  are  grappling  with  a  branch 
of  that  great  social  problem  which  has  forced  itself  eveiv  year  more 
and  more  upon  the  attention  of  a  cultured  and  thoughiful  people; 
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and  that  is,  how  and  in  what  manner  shall  you  be  able  to  manage  the 
great  populace  c^gregated  in  your  great  city,  in  such  a  way  that  this 
population  shall  not  deteriorate,  and  the  city  not  become  a  nest  of 
vice  and  crime  and  moral  turpitude;  but  how  control,  shape  and 
manage  it  so  as  to  retain  the  maximum  amount  of  culture  and  edu- 
cation and  keep  down  the  lowest  minimum  amount  of  vice,  ignorance 
and  crime  that  yearly  occur  in  our  great  city;  and  how  it  is  to  be 
managed — ^whether  you  are  to  give  it  up  to  men  and  women  with 
sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,  with  good  moral  and  mental  culture,  or 
the  opposite — ^these  are  propositions  that  certainly  are  tasking  the 
consideration  of  the  able  and  intelligent,  and  benevolent  men  and 
women  of  the  age;  and  finally  I  can  add  no  more  than  to  say  that  I 
bid  you  Q-od  speed,  and  shall  be  happy  to  do  anything  that  I  can  in 
my  humble  way  to  assist  you  in  a  cause  so  loyal. 

Proportion  of  Blind  to  Population.— Dr.  Bobebt  R  MoIl- 

VAiNE  said  he  wished  to  ascertain  from  Dr.  Agnew  what  are  his  data 
for  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  schools?  Where  does 
he  begin,  and  -what  length  of  time  have  they  been  deteriorating  ?  I 
wish  to  know  what  is  the  proportion  between  the  whole  number  of 
bhnd  to  the  whole  population  at  home;  and  how  does  that  ratio  com- 
pare with  the  same  population  of  unfortunates  on  continental  Europe 
and  in  the  islands  around  it  ? 

Db.  Agnew.  I  do  not  know. 

Db.  McIlvainb.  Now,  the  Common  School  is  the  first  product 
of  the  Beformation  first  inaugurated  by  Luther,  in  Saxony,  with  the 
assistance  of  Melancthon,  in  1525,  and  it  went  into  operation,  I  be- 
lieve, in  1527.  If  this  use  of  the  eye  causes  deterioration,  then  the 
Saxon  people  would  be  by  this  time  in  a  helpless  condition,  because 
during  the  last  350  years  they  have  been  using  means  to  promote. 
blmdness. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  use  of  organs  is  destructive  to  them  ?  Is  it  not- 
rather  strengthening  to  them?  Is  it  not  a  physiological  fact,  that 
the  use  of  all  our  organs  is  a  means  of  fortifying  them  against  harm, 
and  of  preparing  them  for  usefulness  ?  Has  it  been  demonstrated 
that  myopia — or  near-sightedness,  as  it  is  called — ^is  a  progressive  in- 
firmity ?    Mr.  President,  I  want  to  know  your  experience. 

The  Chaib  here  answered  that  the  abuse  of  the  eye  causes  the  dis- 
ease referred  to. 

Db.  McIlvainb.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  new  depar- 
ture; we  are  not  speaking  of  that.  To  begin  with  the  last  data  in. 
my  possession:  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  1851,  there  was 
one  blind  person  to  every  979;  in  Ireland,  one  to  every  878;  in 
Scotland,  one  to  every  960,  making  a  common  ratio  of  one  in  every 
950.  In  Belgium  the  proportion  of  blind  to  the  other  population  is 
one  in  every  1,316;  in  France,  one  in  1,357;  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Germany,  one  in  950;  Prussia,  one  in  every  1,401;  Saxony,  one  in 
1,666;  Switzerland,  one  in  1,570;  in  Sweden,  one  in  1,091. 

Let  us  now  return  home.     The  population  in  1850  of  blind,  of 
deaf,  of  dumb,  of  insane,  of  idiotic,  in  the  United  States,  numbered 
50,994 — ^being  one  blind  person  in  every  2,368;  in  1860,  one  in 
2,519 — and  this  is  what  our  experts  designate  progressive  blindness, 
Mr.  President.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  facto  have  been  so.     I 
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may  add,  in  the  langaage  of  the  psabuist:    "  God  hath  not  dealt  so 
with  any  other  nation."    We  have  fewer  persons  suffering  from  this 
infinnity  than  any  other  people  of  whom  we  have  pnbHshed  records. 
We  cannot  presume  on  this  matter,  nor  be  deluded  by  the  mere 
deelaration  of  experts.     This  is  too  serious  and  important  a  subject. 
If  the  schools  are  preparing  a  population  of  the  unfortunate  blind 
people,  why,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  possibly  be- 
fall the  race,  and  would  imply  a  deterioration  of  the  race  in  conmion. 
But  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  data  to  the  contrary.     It  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1860,  among  the  white 
people,  one  in  every  2, 327  was  90  years  of  age,  and  one  in  every 
41,647  was  100.     You  remember  I  am  speaking  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
The  data,  as  to  the  eyes  and  longevity,  is  applied  wholly  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  white  people.    We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led 
into  error  by  declarations  unsupported  by  demonstration.     "While 
giving  these  gentlemen  credit  for  their  industry,  we  want  to  have 
data  by  which,  as  a  touch-stone,  to  refer  these  circumstances  to.  This, 
I  r^ret  to  say,  has  not  been  the  case;  we  have  here  an  accumulation 
of  data,  without  any  landmarks  whereby  to  ascertain  whether  we  are 
deteriorating  or  whether  we  are  improving. 

In  relation  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  there  was  a  reference 
made  to  the  unsanitary  results  produced  by  the  contact  of  water  with 
coal  in  the  cellar  in  bulk.  .  Now,  gentlemen,  we  know  what  water  is 
composed  of:  oxygen  8,  hydrogen  1 — making  9,  while  the  coal  that 
is  generally  used,  I  believe,  is  composed  of  carbon  75.28  (what  is 
called  coke  coal),  hydrogen  418,  nitrogen  15.96  and  oxygen  4.58. 
Now  cannel  coal  is  composed,  according  to  analysts,  of  carbon 
64.72,  hydrogen  21.56,  nitrogen  13.72.  So  that  you  see  there  are 
none  of  those  elements  that  are  in  themselves  or  as  far  as  we  can  see 
brought  in  contact,  which  are  capable  of  producing  what  are  called 
poisonous  effluvise  or  poisonous  products. 

In  1872,  on  my  way  to  Paris,  I  was,  while  in  London,  asked  by  a 
gentleman  to  listen  to  a  lecturer  on  sanitary  science.  Being  pre- 
sented to  the  lecturer  after  the  dose  of  his  discourse,  I  observed  to 
him  that  one  thing  he  had  either  forgotten  or  overlooked.  I  referred 
to  the  location  of  a  house:  that  a  house  placed  east  and  west  had  the 
sun  only  one-half  of  the  day,  whereas  a  house  placed  north  and 
fiiiuth  had  the  sun  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon — the  east 
side  in  the  forenoon  and  the  west  side  in  the  afternoon. 

There  is  something  in  understanding  how  to  place  a  house  in  order 
to  have  it  placed  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  there  are  but  few  who 
appear  to  appreciate  it. 

In  speakmg  to  a  gentleman  who  caUed  himself  a  sanitarian,  the 
other  day,  concerning  this  matter,  he  said  it  was  a  mere  whim — it 
was  immaterial  how  a  house  was  placed.  Now  the  parties  who  had 
charge  of  the  building  of  the  Women's  Hospital,  as  it  is  called,  and 
the  parties  who  had  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  did  not 
know  how  to  use  the  ground.  I  speak  of  this  because  I  have  seen 
the  house  externally.  The  St.  Luke's  Hospital  might  have  been  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  sun  would  have  penetrated  every  department,  as 
they  had  the  whole  lot  under  their  control.     It  therefore  would  ap- 
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pear  that  there  are  to  be  taken  into  account  several  considerations  in 
building  a  house: 

1.  In  the  location  of  the  house,  in  regard  to  the  sun,  which  is  never 
to  be  dispensed  with,  if  we  possibly  can  control  the  ground  on  which 
we  build.  2.  A  building  should  be  so  constructed  that  every  depart- 
ment of  it  shall  be  the  recipient  of  this  great  luminary,  which  is 
itself  life-giving  and  Hfe-preserving. 

He  made  no  answer.  He  stated  that  it  was  difficult  sometimes  in 
the  city.  I  told  him  that  was  true;  but  where  you  can  control  land 
the  sunlight  should  never  be  dispensed  with. 

Duty  of  the  Health  Depaptment.— Dr.  Morreau  Morris,  hav- 
ing been  invited  to  address  the  Society,  said  that  he  had  been  unfor- 
tunate enough  not  to  be  present  when  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
was  read.  He  had  had  some  experience  in  the  study  of  the  sanitary' 
condition  of  the  schools  when  he  was  a  sanitary  inspector. 

It  is  now  about  nine  years  since  he  was  a  sanitary  inspector  in  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health.  His  duties  led  him  to  visit  the  school- 
houses,  and  in  doing  so  he  made  some  investigations  in  reference  to 
their  sanitary  condition  and  their  effects  on  school  children.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  crowding  was  such  as  to  be  very  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  children.  There  was  also  a  great  want  of  ventilation. 
The  ventilating  appliances  were  so  deficient,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
open  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  air  blew  upon  the  heads  of  the 
children  in  the  room — this  condition  he  noticed  at  once,  and  so  report- 
ed the  facts  to  the  Board  of  Health.  He  was  immediately  informed 
that  it  would  not  be  well  to  make  any  more  inspections  of  school- 
houses.  He  was  treading  upon  the  toes  of  another  Commission.  If 
there  was  anything  to  be  done,  it  was  better  that  the  Commission, 
should  be  notified  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

As  to  the  enactment  of  some  law  covering  the  difficulty  referred  to, 
lie  would  say  that  we  have  plenty  of  law — too  much,  in  fact.  The  trouble 
is,  that  there  is  no  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  MetropoHtan  Board 
oi  Health  gives  ample  power  to  the  Health  Department  to  supervise 
all  the  schools  or  any  other  building  in  the  city  of  New  York  within 
its  jurisdiction;  to  supervise  and  recommend  and  order  or  compel 
the  execution  of  whatever  it  thinks  necessary  to  be  done.  It  seemed 
to  him  thai  this  is  a  point  ichich  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  even  by  this 
Society,  in  whatever  course  it  may  take.  There  is  law  enough  and  law 
directly  to  the  point ;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  in  the  gentlemen  who 
are  at  the  head  of  that  Department,  in  not  having  the  law  executed. 
He  was  aware  that  there  is  a  timidity  about  executing  a  law,  especial- 
ly when  it  comes  in  contact  with  another  Department  of  the  same 
city  government,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  sanitary  questions  are 
those  questions  which  relate  to  Hfe  and  health,  and  should  be  execut- 
ed by  the  power  to  whom  it  has  been  delegated — ^no  matter  with  what- 
ever Department  it  may  clash  !  Now  overcrowding  of  the  schools  is  one 
of  the  great  evils  which  exist  in  the  public  school-houses  of  the  city. 
Children  are  sent  there  not  only  because  the  law  compels  them  to  be 
sent,  but  also  from  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  have 
them  educated.  But  there  is  also  another  reason  for  the  overcrowding, 
which  you  perhaps  recognize  at  once,  and  that  is  the  desire,  nay,  almost 
the  necessity  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  laboring  population,  to 
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have  their  children  taken  care  of  while  they  go  out  to  earn  their  bread 
and  hatter;  therefore  they  will  send  them  to  the  school  which  is  nearest. 
He  agreed  with  the  Principal  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Street  School,  that 
there  shonld  be  other  means  provided  for  this  class.  The  suggestion 
of  a  nnrsery  was  a  good  one.  He  had  not  only  seen  schools  where 
there  was  not  only  wet  coal  in  the  cellar,  but  where  urinals  were  al- 
lowed to  overflow,  and  the  children  allowed  to  play  in  the  basement. 
This  state  of  things  would  not  be  allowed  in  your  own  dwellings. 
The  practice  is  one  of  the  most  detrimental  things  done  in  the 
schools.  If  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  rocks  with 
the  goats,  they  would  do  better  than  if  they  were  allowed  to  play  in 
the  cellar. 

Pbof.  Hamilton  asked  whether  he  understood  Dr.  Morris  to  say 
that  the  Board  of  Health  had  power  to  authorize  inspection  of  school 
houses,  and  whether  they  had  power  to  enforce  any  suggestions  in  that 
regard  which  may  be  made  by  proper  persons  ? 
Dr.  Mobris  said  they  had. 

Prof.  Hamilton  asked  whether  such  reports  were  ever  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Education  from  the  Board  of  Health  ? 
Dr.  Morris  replied  that  such  reports  had  been  sent. 
Prof.  Hamilton  asked,  further,  what  became  of  such  reports  ? 
Dr.  Morris  believed  that  they  were  pigeon-holed. 
Pbof.  Hamilton:  Ah!    Were  these  inspections  made  within  the  last 
two  vears  ? 

Dr.  Morris  said  he  could  not  answer  as  to  two  years;  he  thought 
they  had  been  within  four  years. 

Prof.  Hamilton  inferred  that  they  ceased  to  make  inspections  be- 
cause their  suggestions  were  not  followed. 
Dr.  Morris  said  that  was  one  of  the  points  he  wished  to  make. 


Nervousness  and  Nervines. — Nervousness  is  one  of  the 
prices  we  have  to  pay  for  civilization;  the  nervous  savage  is  a  being 
unheard  of.  For  this  disorder,  which  is  partly  of  mental  and  partly 
of  bodily  nature,  relief  is  sought  in  various  ways,  and  among  these 
we  may  place  the  employment  of  narcotics.  The  temporary  relief 
afforded  by  these  drugs  is  very  apt  to  lead  those  who  suffer  from  ner- 
Tous  sensations  to  put  too  much  trust  in  and  resort  too  frequently  to 
them.  In  the  long  run  they  prove  most  destructive  to  health.  Their 
use  has  of  late  become  so  frequent  as  to  threaten  society  with  a  seri- 
ons  evil  It  has  been  boldly  contended  that  chloral  is  to  be  found  in 
the  work-boxes  and  baskets  of  nearly  every  lady  in  the  west  end  of 
the  metropohs,  "  to  calm  her  nerves."  No  doubt  this  is  an  exagger- 
ation, but  it  is  a  fact  that  New  York  chloral  punch  had  become  an  in- 
stitution scarcely  a  year  after  the  introduction  of  chloral  into  medical 
practice,  and  now  it  turns  out  that  Germany — "  sober,  orderly,  pater- 
nally-ruled Germany" — ^has  such  a  thing  as  morphia  disease  spreading 
among  its  population.  The  symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  of  opium 
eating.  Experience  suggests  that  persons  suffering  from  this  dis- 
ease should  at  once  be  deprived  of  the  drug.  Their  willfulness  and 
liabihty  to  relapse,  however,  are  so  great,  that  it  is  said  that  only 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  have  been  seen  to  recover  in  a  large  series 
of  cases. — CasselVs  Magazine. 
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WHAT  CHANGES   DOES   PHYSIOLOGY  DEMAND   IN   OUR 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM  ?* 

Bj  T.  Nkwbll,  M.D. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  this  question  comprehensiyely  in  a 
brief  paper.  That  something  should  be  done  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  our  population  is  evident  not  only  to  every  physiologist, 
but  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  Signs  of  a  wide-spread  degeneracy  are 
obvious,  especially  among  the  younger  portion  of  our  population. 
There  is  a  palpable  want  of  stamina  manifest  either  in  gait,  bearing, 
voice  or  frame;  there  is  a  lack  of  development  of  the  muscular  system, 
in  fact,  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  except  the  brain,  which  often,  in 
the  young,  acquires  a  precocious  growth.  They  do  not  possess  that 
physical  caUbre  from  which  we  have  reason  to  expect  healthy  off- 
spring or  arduous  and  sustained  labor.  Physical  deformities  are  not 
infrequent,  while  minor  physical  defects  are  lamentably  common.  The 
pulse  tells  us  that  the  great  central  organ,  the  heiui},  is  weak  and 
flabby.  The  veins  of  the  extremities  are  superficial,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  low — hence  so  many  are  unable  to  withstand  the 
weather.  The  skin  is  parched  and  dry,  the  hair  and  whiskers  are 
scanty  or  scrubby.  The  teeth  of  children  no  sooner  make  their  ap- 
pearance than  they  begin  to  decay.  Intemperance,  lunacy  and  crime 
are  thought  to  be  increasing,  and  people  are  inchned  to  run  into  all 
kinds  of  excesses. 

Is  the  school  system  at  fault  for  all  this  ?  By  no  means.  Educa- 
tion is  largely  to  blame,  and  the  schools  partly. 

Objeotions  to  our  School  System. 

First  It  fails  to  do  its  best  to  prepare  children  for  usefulness  to 
themselves,  the  community  and  the  State.  Hitherto  it  has  developed 
the  brains  of  children  and  ignored  the  bodies.  Mentally  it  has  been 
a  success,  physiologically  a  failure.  Its  tendency  is  to  develop  all  the 
physical  evils  enumerated,  and  in  this  respect  greatly  to  unfit  the 
young  for  the  duties  and  destinies  of  life.  Parents  can  make  their 
own  ofiGspring  just  as  unhealthy  as  they  please,  the  schools  must  take 
them  as  they  are,  and  should  educate  them  comprehensively — physi- 
cally, mentally  and  morally. 

Second.  The  schools  increase  the  hereditary  tendency  to  disease. 
They  are  a  prolific  cause  of  consumption,  that  direful  scourge  of  our 
race.  Zeemsson,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  treat- 
ing of  the  causes  of  this  disease  and  of  bad  air  as  a  prolific  cause, 
says:  "  The  contamination  of  the  air  we  find  very  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  school-rooms,  in  which  undeveloped  youth,  with  growing 
chests  and  lungs,  spend  daily  as  many  as  six  hours,  in  a  sitting  pos- 

•  Read  before  American  Social  Science  Association,  September,  1876. 
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tare.  This  air  is  breathed  by  children,  some  with  catarrh  of  the  air 
passages,  and  others  with  well-marked  and  far-advanced  pulmonary 
consamption,  not  merely  to  their  own  disadvantage,  but  edso  to  that 
of  others.  There  is  no  condition  which  is  more  favorable  to  consump- 
tion than  lack  of  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Young  children  should 
therefore  be  sent  out-of-doors  as  much  as  possible,  because  the  air  of 
a  room,  however  large  it  may  be,  cannot  compare  in  freshness  to  ex- 
ternal air.  Compulsory  attendance  at  school  is  doubtless  a  necessary 
proTision,  but  the  State  and  the  community  are  under  obligation  to 
see  to  it,  that  they  are  healthily  located,  the  school  hours  reasonably 
fihort,  and  a  sufficiently  long  recess  given  to  exercise  in  the  open  air. " 

The  schools,  by  unduly  developing  brain  without  muscle,  greatly 
increase  the  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity. 

Third.  The  long  hours  of  school  confinement  and  intellectual 
effort  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  capacity  for  bright,  profitable 
mental  work  of  ihe  children  of  the  ages  of  those  usually  taught  in 
oar  public  schools,  and  are  therefore  in  violation  of  the  conditions  of 
trae  mental  culture. 

The  mind  has  certain  conditions  of  growth,  which  ought  to  be 
carefally  observed,  in  order  to  adapt  the  amount  of  instruction  to  the 
power  of  receiving  it.  The  capacity  of  attention  grows  with  the  body 
and  IB  increased  by  skillful  cultivation.  It  is  stated  by  the  very  best 
aathority,  and  is  doubtlessly  nearly  correct,  that  very  young  children 
can  receive  lessons  of  one  or  two  minutes'  length  only;  that  with  in- 
creasing growth  and  cultivation  their  capacity  of  attention  is  increased 
to  five  minutes,  then  to  ten,  and  that  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age 
to  fifteen  minutes,  and  that  by  the  tenth  year  a  bright,  voluntary  at- 
tention may  be  got  to  a  lesson  of  twenty  minutes,  and  at  twelve 
years  of  age  to  twenty-five  minutes,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  to  about 
half  an  hour.  Periods  of  attention  may  be  prolonged  by  skillful 
teachers  and  interesting  lessons.  But  it  is  declared  by  observers 
that  prolonged  attention  beyond  the  average  limits,  is  generally  at  the 
expense  of  succeeding  lessons.  It  is  further  stated,  that  about  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve,  or  a  littie  more,  the  capacity  of  bright,  vol- 
untary attention  is  exhausted  by  four  varied  lessons  on  subjects  re- 
qoiring  mental  effort  of  half  an  hour  each,  in  the  forenoon,  with  in- 
tervals of  relief.  In  the  afternoon  the  capacity  for  voluntary  atten- 
tion is  generally  reduced  one-half. 

This  ability  for  mental  effort  may  vary  with  the  weather,  being 
greater  in  cold  weather  than  warm;  with  the  ventilation,  lighting 
and  warming  of  a  school-room;  with  the  bodily  strength  and  weak- 
ness. It  was  found  that  those  of  the  greatest  weight,  strength  and 
stamina  had  the  greatest  power  of  attention;  thus  robust  children 
of  rural  districts,  tiiough  slower  in  receiving  ideas,  were  brought  up 
to  equal  capacity  and  to  greater  retentiveness  than  the  children  of 
the  town.  These  general  results  were  collected  by  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.,  of  England,  from  the  experience  of  schools  comprising  alto- 
gether between  10,000  and  12,000  pupils,  during  a  period  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years. 

Then  two  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon  is  as  long 
a  time  as  children  can  be  profitably  employed  in  school.  This  exhausts 
the  powers  of  voluntary  attention  of  the  older  children  of  our  public 
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schools.  K  this  be  true,  beyond  this  attendance  for  purposes  of  in- 
tellectual improyement  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  younger  scholars  of  our  schools,  from  five  to 
eight,  who  are  only  capable  of  bright,  voluntary  effort  of  periods  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  each  duration,  with  long  intervals  of  relief  ? 
The  practice  of  confining  such,  often  in  overcrowded  or  poorly  ven- 
tilated rooms,  in  vain  attempts  at  memorizing,  is,  in  the  light  of 
physiology,  an  abomination  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civ- 
ilized land. 

Fourth.  The  present  system  of  long  hours  of  sedentary  mental 
effort,  beyond  their  proved  abihty  for  application,  is  mentally  injurious, 
by  inducing  weariness  and  disgust  of  matters  taught,  and  by  forming 
dilatory,  diffused^  slow  habits  of  thought,  and  is  productive  of  inde- 
corum, insubormnation  and  truancy,  not  infrequently  provoking 
chastisement. 

By  attempting  to  goad  on  the  minds  of  children  beyond  their 
proved  ability  for  application,  they  become  exhausted  and  disheart- 
ened with  study;  by  keeping  them  confined  to  uncomfortable  seats, 
they  get  tired  of  sitting  and  restless;  by  inhaling  impure  air,  they 
become  drooping  and  duU,  stupid  and  slow;  disorder  and  neglect  of 
lessons  are  the  result;  reproof  and  sometimes  punishment  follow, 
which  only  increases  without  removing  the  eviL  Loss  of  interest  in 
studies,  school,  teacher,  and  truancy,  are  the  natural  consequences. 
Mental  dyspepsia  is  produced,  or  even  nausea,  no  matter  how  skiUfol 
the  teacher.  The  child  in  many  cases  gets  to  hate  the  school  and 
teacher,  and  will  use  his  best  eSorta  to  annoy  him,  and  finally  looks 
upon  the  school  as  a  prison,  from  which,  when  released,  he  runs  and 
leaps  for  joy,  and  will  try  to  keep  away  from  it.  Naturally  enough, 
he  prefers  the  fields  and  streets  to  confinement  for  long  hours  in 
poorly-ventilated  school-rooms.  Or  if,  with  strenuous  efforts,  he 
drudges  through  the  term,  he  is  ready  to  throw  aside  his  books  in 
disgust.  Hence  so  great  a  proportion  of  children  are  not  found  in 
school  More  than  one-half  of  the  children  of  Rhode  Island  are  not 
in  regular  attendance  on  the  public  schools.'*' 

Fifth.  However  good  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  school,  however 
well  ventilated,  lighted  and  warmed,  the  usual  period  of  confinement 
of  young,  growing,  elastic  children,  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
teachings  of  nature  and  physiological  laws. 

Movement  is  a  constant  characteristic  of  a  healthy  child — a  desire 
for  change  of  bodily  position,  for  muscular  effort.  These  movements 
are  frequent  at  first  and  longer  as  growth  advances,  alternating  exer- 
tion and  repose,  with  manifestations  of  pleasure  when  allowed  free 
scope  and  discomfort  when  long  restrained,  this  discomfort  and  men- 
tal irritation  being  evidently  a  remonstrance  of  nature  against  her 
plainest  demands.  If  allowed  freedom  in  action  at  this  period  of 
rapid  growth,  they  acquire  a  glow  of  health  and  a  speedy  increase  of 
strength,  but  if  restrained  they  become  feeble  and  puny. 

Not  only  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  growth  proceed  more  rapidly 
and  vigorously  in  childhood  and  youth,  but  also  the  production  of 
the  interchangeable  agency  usually  denominated  "  nervous  force. " 

*  Official  Beport,  1876. 
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This  is  naturally  and  healthily  converted  into  muscular  force,  at  short 
intervals  during  the  active  and  waking  period  of  a  child's  life,  it  in- 
stinctively using  its  muscles  to  relieve  the  brain  of  its  accumulated 
force.  Caged  animals  bound  against  their  prison  bars  and  sullenly 
stalk  to  and  fro  to  accomplish  the  same  thing.  A  child,  being  re- 
strained in  its  muscular  movements,  finds  relief  to  its  overcharged 
nervous  system  in  violent  emotions,  irritability,  naughtiness,  unni- 
lineas,  or  a  flood  of  tears.  Six  hours'  confinement  of  young  children  in 
periods  of  three  hours  each,  and  during  these  periods  of  constrained 
mascular  inactivity,  continuous  mental  labor  or  attention,  is  evidently 
not  only  unpsychological,  but  unphysiological,  while  the  duties  of 
teachers  are  plainly  at  war  with  nature,  in  their  efforts  to  suppress 
the  plainest  demands  of  nature.  When  the  pale  and  weakly  school 
child  fajla  in  health,  natural  freedom  leads  to  improved  health. 

The  tissues  of  gprowing  organs,  Specially  the  brain  fibre,  are  too 
soft  to  bear  long  continuance  of  their  proper  functions.  They  have 
not  attained  mature  firmness.  The  brain  soon  tires,  and  if  mental 
application  is  too  long  continued,  it  becomes  unhealthily  affected, 
its  growth  is  interfered  with,  and  the  child  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
spoUed.  Domestic  animals,  as  colts,  if  overwrought  while  too  young, 
are  injured,  their  development  is  stopped  by  premature  over-exertion. 

Sixth.  Our  school  system  is  very  injurious  to  teachers.  Under  the 
present  long  hours,  the  teacher  finds  it  impossible  to  command  the 
attention  of  pupils.  He  becomes  exhausted  and  weary.  His  efforts 
are  labor  and  drudgery.  Energy  and  spirit  cease,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  day.  His  work  seems  useless.  He  feels  exhausted 
after  his  work  is  done.  Year  after  year  passes  away.  With  the  female 
teachers  especially  ill-health  is  the  result,  and  she  loses  her  activity. 
The  school  lacks  of  success,  and  she  retires,  with  spirit  broken  and 
health  infirm,  to  seek  some  other  employment  or  none  at  alL  This 
is  the  career  of  far  too  many  female  teachers  of  our  country. 

Having  noticed  the  prominent  physiological  objections  to  the 
school  system,  we  are  now  prepared  for  the  question,  and  minds  that 
have  carefully  weighed  them  are  prepared  for,  and  perhaps  anticipate 
the.  answer:  What  changes  does  physiology  demand  in  our  school 
system? 

Imperatively  that  the  hours  now  devoted  to  mental  culture  be  greatly 
i^thortened,  and  the  time  freed  be  given  to  systematized  physical  training 
or  isome  industrial  employment. 

By  this  change  the  above  objections  to  our  school  system  will 
lessen  in  importance  or  disappear. 

By  this  change,  what  of  success  in  mental  training  will  a  child 
lose  ?    Nothing. 

It  having  been  proved,  by  experience,  that  three  hours  a  day  is  the 
physiological  limit  of  a  child's  capacity  for  profitable  mental  effort, 
it  foUows,  consequently,  that  a  child  will  make  as  good  intellectual 
progress  in  three  hours  a  day  as  he  will  in  six. 

To  persons  who  have  not  thought  much  upon  this  subject,  it  may 
seem  a  startling  statement,  that  teachers  are  spending  fully  half  of 
their  school  time  in  wearing  themselves  out  to  worse  than  no  purpose, 
and  the  State  is  worse  than  squandering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually;  but  to  persons  who  have  investigated  this  matter 
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there  is  nothing  startling  about  it— except,  perhaps,  the  blindness  that 
advocated  any  other  but  the  half-time  system. 

This  system  has  been  in  operation  in  England  for  over  thirty  years, 
on  a  very  large  scale,  in  connection  with  physical  training  and  a  great 
variety  of  industrisd  employments,  with  this  extraordinary  and  most 
unexpected  result,  that  children  who  are  at  school  only  half  time, 
in  intellectual  attainments  equal  those  who  are  at  school  all  the  time. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  reliable  and  faithful  school  inspectors,  dis- 
tinguished and  experienced  teachers,  head  masters,  school  superin- 
tendents, members  of  Parhament  and  clergymen,  who  have  observed 
carefully,  and  studied  this  system.  This  testimony  is  found  in  Par- 
hamentary  documents.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  of 
Montreal,  himself  an  educator  and  an  educated  man,  a  brother  of 
the  great  physiologist,  who  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
midst  of  the  half-tune  schools,  and  carefully  observed  their  operations. 
Such  is  the  success  of  the  few  half-time  schools  that  have  been  in  op- 
eration on  quite  a  limited  scale  in  this  country.  If,  then,  a  child  will 
lose  nothing  of  mental  training  by  this  change,  what  will  it  gain  ? 

First.  We  have  unquestionable  testimony  that  a  child  will  learn 
more  in  one-half  the  time  in  connection  with  physical  training  or  in- 
dustrial employment.  This  has  been  proved  in  the  same  schools, 
with  the  same  teachers  and  scholars,  who  have  been  changed  from 
half  to  fuU  time  and  vice  verm. 

Children  go  to  their  physical  exercises  with  the  greatest  relish;  and 
after  these  are  over,  they  return  to  their  studies  with  brighter,  fresh- 
er, closer  and  more  efficient  attention.  These  exercises  quicken  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  pupils,  who  seem  anxious  to  get  along,  and 
more  earnest  in  their  efforts.  They  study  with  more  spirit,  energy 
and  success,  and  their  very  success  stimulates  them  to  renewed 
effort.  They  thus  form  a  more  valuable  habit  of  mind,  of  quick, 
concentrated  thought.  Such  is  the  testimony  wherever  this  system 
has  been  in  operation.  We  all  know  that  the  best  rest  for  an  over- 
tasked mind,  is  bodily  exertion.  We  have  testimony  from  Sweden 
that  children  who  are  inapt  at  mental  work,  after  having  exercised  at 
gymnastics,  instead  of  being  dull  and  opposed  to  study,  become  lively 
and  disposed  to  receive  instruction. 

Second.  This  change  in  our  school  system  would  remove  or  lessen 
congenital  defects  or  bodily  weaknesses,  and  increase  the  physical 
stamina,  the  working  abUity  and  productive  industry  of  the  State. 

It  would  lessen  or  remove  physical  deformities,  hereditary  tendencies 
to  disease,  as  consumption  or  insanity.  It  would  secure  co-ordi- 
nate development  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  as  brain,  muscle, 
bone,  heart,  etc.,  also  the  ability  to  work,  walk  and  withstand  the 
weather.  It  would  not  only  produce  beauty  and  symmetry  of  growth, 
expand  the  chest,  invigorate  the  musculax  system,  but  improve  the 
bearing,  behavior,  personal  appearance — ^in  short,  the  whole  condition 
— and  tend  to  form  habits  oi  prompt  obedience.  This  is  especially 
true  of  military  dnlL 

The  necessity  of  physical  development  of  the  young  has  crept  upon 
the  friends  of  education  almost  unconsciously.  Half  a  centuiy  or 
more  ago  the  bodies  of  children  were  developed  at  home,  the  girls  in 
domestic  duties  and  the  boys  in  out-of-door  muscular  employment 
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The  school  houses  were  well  ventilated,  and  often  at  quite  a  distance 
from  the  homes  of  children,  and  the  schools  from  three  to  six  months 
in  a  year.  Since  that  time  the  old  fire-places,  cracks  and  crannies 
have  been  closed  up,  and  the  schools  lengthened  to  nearly  nine  and  a 
half  months  in  a  year,  and  brought  almost  to  the  doors  of  children, 
and  their  minds  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  They  have  ceased 
to  find  muscular  development  at  home.  The  play-grounds  are  limited, 
at  least  in  cities,  and  home  duties  do  not  require  much  muscular 
effort.  Hence,  a  new  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  schools — that  of 
physical  training. 

Third.  This  change  would  be  productive  of  decorum  and  happiness 
of  a  school,  and  add  greatly  to  its  attractions. 

It  would  render  less  laborious  the  work  of  governing  a  school — a 
help  to  school  discipline.  We  have  reliable  statements  relative  to 
some  large  schools,  in  which  physical  training,  having  been  prac- 
ticed, was  discontinued,  with  the  effect  to  make  these  schools  quite 
different  places — disorderly — so  that  it  had  to  be  resumed.  This 
change,  by  increasing  the  attractions  of  a  school,  would  call  back  the 
traant. 
Fourth.  The  moral  influence  of  this  change  would  be  salutary. 
It  would  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  a  school.  There  would  be  less 
temptation  to  deception,  intrigue  and  disobedience.  It  would  pre- 
vent sexual  irritations,  the  resist  of  long  sedentary  confinement.  It 
would  tend  to  develop  a  vigorous  population,  symmetrical  in  growth, 
and  less  inclined  to  run  into  all  kinds  of  excesses. 

Fifth.  By  this  change  our  schools  would  be  less  liable  to  give  rise 
to  epidemic  diseases. 

Says  Zeemsson :  "  If  the  child  have  not  already  contracted  the 
epidemic  diseases  of  childhbod  at  home,  the  danger  of  such  contagion 
will  hardly  be  escaped  during  school  life."  Says  Miss  Florence  Night- 
ingale: ''I  have  unquestionably  seen,  in  my  schoolmistress  days,  bred 
imder  my  eyes  and  nose,  scarlet  fever  in  the  higher  class  even  of 
boys'  school  Every  one  has  seen  the  same  process  as  to  measles  in 
all  the  rich  and  poor  schools."  These  affections,  whooping-cough, 
measles  and  scarlet  fever,  the  bane  of  childhood  and  the  terror  of 
every  i^uooily,  fill  innumerable  early  graves  and  leave  incalculable  life- 
long traces  of  their  ravages.  They  not  unfrequently  lead  to  con- 
somption  directly,  or  by  producing  scrofula  and  glandular  tuberculo- 
sis supply  the  foci  for  subsequent  infection.  The  school  hours  be- 
ing lessened  one-half,  the  air  of  the  school-room  remaining  more 
pnre,  and  the  physical  condition  of  children  being  greatly  improved, 
the  danger  of  epidemic  diseases  would  be  diminished  quite  or  more 
than  one-half. 

Sixth.  This  change  would  impart  aptitude  for  honest  and  sus- 
tained industry. 

Industrial  training  with  mental  culture  will  make  pupils  better  and 
more  apt  at  business,  more  alert  and  prompt  at  work.  Boys  from 
the  hall-time  schools,  in  England,  are  generally  preferred  to  those 
educated  at  other  schools.  We  are  told  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  is 
enormously  increased  by  this  system.  It  tends,  much  more  than  the 
present  system,  to  form  habits  of  life  bearing  on  the  realities  of  life; 
to  break  down  the  barrier  between  idleness  or  genteel  indolence  and 
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work — in  short,  to  fit  the  young,  both  in  body  and  mind,  to  get  an 
honest  living.  Says  Dr.  Carpenter:  "  The  industrial  part  uses  health- 
fully, pleasantly  and  profitably  the  animal  energies  of  the  growing 
boy," 

Says  Miss  Mary  Carpenter:  ''  The  faculties  are  strengthened  and 
trained  in  other  ways  by  industrial  occupation,  and  many  powers  are 
developed  comparatively  untouched  by  book  learning.  Education 
thus  becomes  more  real  and  Jmowledge  more  fixed  in  the  mind,  and 
more  likely  to  be  permanently  useful." 

Seventh.  This  change  would  be  very  beneficial  to  teachers. 

Benefite  would  arise  from  their  being  reUeved  from  the  drudgery 
of  securing  the  attention  of  pupils  and  of  maintaming  proper  de- 
corum, from  the  improved  atmosphere  in  a  school-room,  and  from 
physical  training,  should  they  participate. 

Eighth.  This  change  would  be  especially  beneficial  to  the  girls  of 
our  schools,  inasmuch  as  the  present  prolonged  system  of  sedentary 
confinement  inflicts  upon  them  more  extensive  and  grievous  bodily 
injury,  on  account  of  their  indoor  life  at  home,  and  their  average 
longer  school  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  signs  of  physical  decline  are  pre-eminently 
marked  in  young  women,  especially  in  their  inability  to  work,  walk, 
produce  and  rear  children,  to  withstand  the  weather,  in  the  decay  of 
teeth,  in  the  increase  of  diseases  pecuHar  to  females,  in  the  increase 
of  death  from  child-birth,  of  ailing  mothers  and  unhealthy  children. 
How  important,  then,  that  the  future  mothers  of  our  race  be  pos- 
sessed of  physical  stamina,  of  a  capacity  for  marriage  and  maternity, 
of  a  capacity  for  making  home  happy.  Yet  these  things  are  impos- 
sible with  the  physical  incompetencies  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
young  women  of  our  country,  especially  of  the  educated  class  in  easy 
circumstances.  The  importaiice  of  physical  training  to  girls  cannot 
be  overestimated.  It  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  mental  training, 
to  secure  a  symmetrical  growth.  For  them,  especially,  physiology 
adopts  the  significant  prayer  of  Juvenal,  as  embodying  the  sentiment 
and  practice  of  the  ancients,  and  as  their  all-important  object  in  life, 
"  Ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano" — that  a  sound  mind  may  be  in  a 
sound  body. 


A  Birthday  Party  was  given  a  little  boy  in  Brooklyn  recently, 
and  one  of  the  guests  who  had  occasion,  thus  described  it  to  a  physi- 
cian the  next  day: 

"  First  we  all  had  some  lemonade  and  sponge  cake;  then  we  had 
birthday  cake  and  ice  cream;  then  we  had  lots  of  mixed  candies  and 
some  nice  chocolate;  and  then  we  had  some  more  lemonade  and 
birthday  cake  and  caramels;  and  then  Hatie  Thomas  and  I  had  an 
awful  stomach  ache,  and  Johnnie's  mother  and  Miss  Mary  mixed  a  big 
glass  full  of  peppermint  water,  and  after  they  made  Hatie  and  me 
drink  all  we  could  of  it,  they  gave  the  rest  aU  round  to  the  others, 
and  Johnnie's  mother  said  she  guessed  we  had  better  go  home." 


FIEE-PROOF  BUn^piNGS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian: — In  your  very  interesting  notice 
and  article,  in  the  January  number  of  The  Sanitarian,  on  the  Brooklyn 
Theatre,  and  the  great  loss  of  life  by  that  most  awful  and  most  horri- 
ble afiarr,  you  make  very  proper  reference  to  the  civil  and  State  au- 
thorities, and  how  they  "  habitually  neglect  the  means  for  the  pres- 
eryation  of  human  life  throughout  the  State  and  the  nation." 

I  desire  to  say,  in  few  words,  that  none  of  the  means  and  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  made,  growing  out  of  that  great,  dreadful  and 
dire  calamity  here  in  Brooklyn,  for  the  safety  in  future  of  such  build- 
ings, such  as  fire-proof  scenery,  etc.,  offer  or  afford  any  protection  or 
safety  whatever.  They  are  all  mere  expedients,  which  will  fail  in  time 
of  real  need. 

The  only  safety  is  in  fire-proof  buildings;  buildings  containing 
no  combustible  materials.  This  is  simple,  and  puts  the  ax  at  the  root 
of  the  great  evil  or  difficulty;  there  is  no  safety  in  anything  short  of 
this.  The  State  and  city  authorities  should  at  once  pass  a  law  that 
all  pnbHc  buildings,  cii^  halls,  court-houses,  pubHc  schools,  offices  of 
record,  churches  and  tneatres,  should  be  built  fire-proof,  without  any 
combustible  materials  in  them.  The  first  cost  will  be  something  more, 
bnt  in  the  end  the  cheapest.  What  would  become  of  all  the  dear  lit- 
tie  people  in  one  of  our  large  pubhc  schools,  with  a  population  of  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  of  these  httle  folks,  in  case  of  a  fire  ?  How 
many  could  get  out,  and  how  many  would  have  to  stay  behind,  and 
be  burnt  up  ?  Under  this  rule,  there  might  be  a  less  number  of  theatres 
built,  but  tiiey  would  be  of  a  better  order  and  of  higher  character,  and 
their  entire  safety  would  soon  give  them  reputation  and  favor  with 
the  public. 

The  danger  to  life  in  burning  buildings  is  from  vdthin,  not  from 
withovL  See  the  fate  of  the  Havens  family,  at  Fort  Washington,  N. 
T.,  some  years  ago,  and  that  of  the  Steiner  family,  in  New  York,  re- 
cently. The  great  destruction  and  waste  of  property  by  burning 
bnildings  demands  a  new  order  of  fire-proof  buildings,  as  far  as  can 
be  in  all  large  and  costly  buildings,  both  in  city  and  in  country. 

In  ten  years  past,  twelve  theatres  and  more  than  two  hundred 
churches  have  been  burnt  in  the  United  Stateis,  many  churches  of 
great  value  and  precious  memory;  no  money  can  or  could  replace 
Qie  precious  and  valued  memorials  which  perished  with  them.  Within 
a  few  weeks  three  churches  have  been  burned,  one  in  Westchester, 
N.  Y.,  of  great  value,  with  all  its  valued  memorials,  one  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  and  one  in  Vermont.  Now,  why  should  this  great  destruction 
and  great  loss  of  property  and  substance  be  continued  and  perpetu- 
ated, when  it  can  be  easily  prevented  by  the  construction  of  fire- 
proof buildings  ?  The  country  is  better  able  to  make  fire-proof  churches 
tiiau  to  bear  the  loss  of  their  destruction  by  fire. 
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I  hope  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Judge  Hilton  will  make  the  great  memo- 
rial church  at  Garden  City  fire-proof;  it  can  yet  easily  be  done  by 
changing  the  material  of  the  inside  work,  making  it  of  stone,  brick 
and  iron  inside,  instead  of  wood.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune,  in 
a  few  years  to  come,  to  have  that  memorial  building  swept  away  by 
fire.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage,  of  Brooklyn,  says  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  reforming  present  evils.  Let  them 
begin  on  this,  and  they  will  make  enough  or  save  enough  to  Christ- 
ianize the  world,  in  the  saving  of  pubHc  and  private  property  from 
destruction  by  fire,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  life. 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  lilh,  1877.  E.  F.  Peck,  M.D. 
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Wood  Rendered  Incombustible. — It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  most  rigid  experiments  that  wood  immersed  in  a  *'  pickle  "  of 
a  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda  cannot  be  ignited  under  any  of  the 
ordinary  conditions  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  The  tungstate  is 
made  by  the  addition  of  tungstate  of  Hme  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  salt, 
affording  as  a  by-product  chloride  of  Hme  in  large  quantities.  The 
action  of  the  tungstate  upon  soft  woods  is  to  render  them  quite  hard 
as  well  as  incombustible,  and  it  also  acts  as  a  preventive  against 
dry  rot. 

Sticks  and  boards  of  the  prepared  wood  have  been  saturated  with 
kerosene  oil  and  set  on  fire;  the  oil  burned  off  entirely  without  ig- 
niting the  wood.  Two  smaJl  houses  have  been  built,  one  of  ordinary 
pine  wood,  the  other  of  the  prepared  wood,  and  fires  of  great  urgen- 
cy kindled  in  each.  The  one  of  ordinary  wood  was  quickly  consumed, 
Avhile  the  other  was  left  only  shghtly  charred. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  wood-work  of  theatres  can  be  made 
practically  incombustible,  and  at  no  very  great  cost.  A  bath  of  the 
tungstate  of  soda,  consisting  of  several  thousand  gallons,  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  sufficient  wood  to  construct  all  the  scenery  and  apphan- 
ces  of  a  theatre  can  be  prepared  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  and  the  painted 
canvas  also  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Even  if  oil  colors  were 
used  on  the  canvas,  we  think  it  could  not  be  readily  ignited. 

The  attention  of  theatre  managers  should  be  cfdled  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  authorities  of  cities  should  insist  upon  having  every 
means  used  which  modern  science  suggests  to  prevent  fires  in  public 
buildings. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 


Kerosene  Lamps. — A  merchant  returned  home  about  two 
o'clock  at  night,  and  found  his  wife  lying  on  the  bed  groaning  heavily 
and  unconscious.  She  was  waiting  his  return,  and  at  last,  tired  out, 
laid  herself  on  the  bed,  after  turning  down  the  wick  of  a  lighted  kero- 
sene lamp  as  low  as  possible  without  extinguishing  it  In  this  posi- 
tion of  the  wick,  if  the  oil  is  bad,  a  vapor  mixed  with  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  specks  of  soot  diffuses  itself  through  the  apartment,  and 
so  covers  the  eyes,  nose  and  respiratory  organs,  that  on  falling  asleep 
one  runs  a  risk  of  suffocation.  It  is  always  advisable,  therefore,  in 
the  use  of  kerosene  lamps,  to  allow  the  wick  to  bum  brightly  or  to 
extinguish  it  entirely. —  Wiener  Medicinische  Fresse. 
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Several  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  article  had  occasion  to  find  a  new 
domicile  in  one  of  the  favorite  suburban  resorts  of  New  York  city 
people,  and  finally  settled  upon  a  large  cottage  in  a  very  healthy  tovni. 
This  cottage  was  better  ventilated  than  even  wooden  houses  are 
likely  to  be,  but  as  pure  air  always  seemed  cheap  to  the  writer,  even 
though  an  extra  large  coal  bill  was  incurred,  the  cottage  seemed  par- 
ticulMrly  desirable  by  reason  of  the  fault  alluded  to.  When  vdnter 
arrived,  however,  not  even  loosely  framed  doors  and  rattling  windows 
admitted  enough  pure  air  to  keep  the  occupants  awake  and  bright 
through  the  short  evenings  of  a  family  which  always  retired  early. 
The  writer  occasionally  imagined  that  he  detected  an  unpleasant 
odor  at  the  register,  and  some  friends,  to  whom  he  mentioned  his 
supposition,  suggested  dead  mice  in  the  pipes  which  conveyed  heat 
from  the  furnace  to  the  registers  ;  others  suggested  that  a  cast-iron 
famace  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  ;  still  others  (who  were 
promptly  vdthered  by  a  glance  from  the  writer's  better  half)  suggest- 
ed a  dirty  cellar.  The  vmter  finally  learned  that  the  cellar  was  occa- 
sionally damp — ^and  he  noticed  that  its  floor  sloped  very  gradually  to- 
ward the  center.  Putting  both  facts  together,  he  was  not  surprised 
to  find  a  drain,  directly  under  the  furnace,  to  carry  off  water  ;  this 
drain  led  to  the  cesspool,  and  when  the  furnace  was  in  operation  the 
foul  gases  of  the  pool  were  sucked  up  by  the  furnace  and  conveyed 
through  4he  house.  This  house  stood  on  a  good  street,  was  built  for 
occupants  with  purses  of  reasonable  length,  and  passed  as  one  of  the 
best  houses  that  could  be  hired  in  the  village. 

Moving  from  this  house  to  another  which  had  long  seemed  attract- 
ive, the  writer  soon  found  that  unless  his  cellar  windows  were  always 
open  and  a  good  draught  passing  through  them,  a  bad  smell  would  find 
iU  way  into  and  through  the  house.  An  examination  of  the  cellar 
showed  that  this  receptacle  was  generally  very  damp,  though  why  it 
should  be  was  not  apparent,  for  a  drain  started  from  one  comer  and 
ran  to  a  brook  not  far  away,  and  at  a  respectable  descent.  It  was 
finally  discovered,  however,  tiiat  the  water  in  the  well  (which  was 
near  and  in  front  of  the  house)  was  often  above  the  line  of  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar,  and  that  although  the  house  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  val- 
ley, it  had  no  exterior  or  bottom  protection  in  the  shape  of  drains.  It 
was  simply  impossible  to  keep  the  carpets,  bedding,  walls,  etc.,  of  this 
house  from  feeling  damp,  even  when  a  steady  fire  burned  in  the  fur- 
nace; and  the  loss  of  a  child  was  attributed  by  physicians  to  malari- 
ous exhalations  from  the  cellar.  The  trustees  of  this  house  were 
practical  plumbers  and  members  of  a  public  health  association. 

A  handsome  high-priced  house  was  then  purchased  from  a  rich 
and  reputable  citizen,  under  whose  personal  supervision  it  had  been 
built  The  groimd  on  which  it  stood  was  rather  low,  but  a  well  ce- 
mented foundation  wall  and  cellar  seemed  to  defy  dampness,  while  a 
system  of  traps  seemed  to  shut  off  unwholesome  exhalations  from  waste 
water.  After  the  first  heavy  fall  of  rain,  however,  the  water  from  the  well 
was  unpleasant  both  to  the  palate  and  nostrils;  the  fault  being  attribut- 
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ed  to  surface  drainage,  the  curbing  of  the  well  was  raised  a  little.   Fi- 
nally, at  the  end  of  a  very  dry  month,  the  taste  and  odor  disappear- 
ed, and  the  last  drop  of  water  in  the  well  disappeared  soon  after. 
Laughing  at  this  feeble  attempt  of  the  Fates  to  torment  them,  the 
occupants  drew  upon  their  weU-fiUed  cistern  ;  here  they  encountered 
odors  and  tastes  more  repulsive  than  they'  had  found  in  the  well. 
"  Fresh  cement  always  makes  water  taste  bad,"  said  a  practical  neigh- 
bor, so  the  cistern  was  promptly  pumped  dry  and  washed  out,  and 
the  neighbor  aforesaid  was  rewarded  for  his  suggestion  by  having  his 
own  well  and  cistern  laid  under  contribution  until  the  next  rain-fall. 
But  somehow  the  faculty  of  that  cement  for  spoiling  water  was  re- 
markable, and  we  rejoiced  when  winter  storms  gave  us  a  fuU  well 
once  more.     For  six  months  the  cistern  was  un(£sturbed,  except  on 
washing  day,  although  the  well  occasionally  yielded  offensive  water; 
at  last,  however,  the  well  failed  in  the  dry  month   of  July,  18.76. 
Once  more  the  cistern  was  approached;  the  first  strokes  of  the  pump 
brought  water  that  was  as  brown  as  coffee  and  as  offensive  as  stable 
drainage.     Badical  reform  measures  were  immediately  resolved  upon, 
and  a  plumber  engaged  to  apply  them,  vnth  the  following  results:  We 
learned  that  a  cesspool  which  received  all  the  kitchen  drainage,   in- 
cluding the  water  in  which  dirty  clothing  had  been  washed,  was  with- 
in two  feet  of  the  cistern  and  eight  feet  of  the  well;  the  overflow  pipe 
of  the  cistern  communicated  with  this  pool,  the  dimensions  of  which 
pool  were  about  two  by  five  feet;  the  kitchen  drainage  of  an  ordinary 
washing  day  could  not  with  sufficient  rapidity  soak  into  the  ground 
out  of  so  small  an  inclosure,  so  it  flowed  into  the  cistern,  while  much 
that  went  into  the  ground  found  its  way  to  the  welL     The  gentleman 
under  whose  supervision  this  last  mentioned  house  was  buut  was  fre- 
quently asked  about  the  location  of  the  cesspool  (for  the  well  was  dug 
after  the  house  was  purchased)  and  always  indicated  the  whereabouts 
of  a  larger  and  quite  remote  pool,  aUowing  the  owner  to  sink  a  ^ell 
in  the  immediate  proximity  to  the  smaller  pool;  the  mason  who  had 
dug  and  laid  the  pool  and  cistern  came  once  to  dean  and  repair  the 
latter,  but  never  suggested  the  cause  of  the  trouble.     The  damage 
done  to  the  physiques  of  the  several  members  of  the  family  (some  of 
whom  are  peculiarly  delicate  children)  cannot  easily  be  calculated,  if 
indeed  its  full  measure  has  yet  appeared.     The  law — State,  national 
and  moral,  forbids  that  the  builders  of  any  of  the  three  houses  men- 
tioned shall  be  slain  by  the  {)ersons  injured,  and  it  affords  them  many 
a  chance  of  escape  in  case  of  suits  for  damages.     But  if  the  experi- 
ences recorded  have  befallen  the  lessee — a  man  with  whom  good  ven- 
tilation, perfect  drainage,  and  pure  water  are  hobbies — in  t£j:ee  short 
years,  and  in  houses  apparenUy  excellent,  what  must  be  constantly 
happening  to  people  who  are  careless  on  these  points,  and  who  con- 
sider a  house  attractive  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its  rent  ? 
How  many  householders  are  there,  who,  untiring  in  their  efforts  for 
the  good  and  comfort  of  their  families,  are  being  steadily  and  success- 
fully fought  by  deadly  enemies  underground?   How  many  thousands 
of  the  "  sad  and  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence "  may  be 
tiivced  to  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  builders  and  their  employees  ? 

This  much  the  writer  has  learned  by  sad  experience — ^to  resolutely 
trace  unpleasant  house  odors  to  their  source,  to  discover  some  cause 
for  the  evening  lassitude  which  is  common  in  many  families,  and  to 
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hurry  to  the  physician,  for  analysis,  a  sample  of  any  drinking  water 
wbicn  seems  in  any  way  objectionable. — The  Christian  Union, 


The  Population  of  the  Earth  and  the  Progress  of 

Hygiene. — The  most  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world  for  the  year  1876,  as  furnished  by  statisticians,  is 
1,423,917,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  over  twenty-seven  millions  on 
the  estimate  of  1875,  but  the  augmentation  is  not  due  entirely  to  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  but  largely  to  the  obtaining  of  more  ac^ 
dniate  information  regarding  the  population  of  regions  hitherto  little 
known,  and  to  more  perfect  census  returns  from  all  countries. 

Asia  is  still  the  home  of  the  majority  of  the  human  race.  About  four- 
seyenths  of  the  earth's  population,  or  825,548,590,  is  Asiatic.  Europe 
comes  next  with  over  a  fifth,  or  309,178,300;  Africa  with  about  a 
seventh,  or  199,921,600;  America  with  less  than  a  sixteenth,  or  85,519- 
800;  and  fuially  Australia  and  Polynesia,  with  the  very  small  fraction 
of  4,748,600  people.  Europe  is  the  most  densely  populated,  having 
82  persons  to  the  square  mile;  Asia,  48  to  the  square  mile;  Africa, 
ITjL^and  America  and  Australia,  5^  and  IJ  respectively. 

There  are  215  cities  with  populations  of  over  100,000;  29  of 
half  a  million  or  more,  and  nine  containing  a  million  or  more  inhabi- 
tants, each.  Of  these  last,  four  are  in  China.  New  York — including 
Brooklyn,  as  we  may  rightfully  do  for  purposes  of  comparison — and 
the  greatest  cities  of  the  world  stand  in  this  order:  London,  3,489,428; 
Paris,  1,851,792;  New  York,  1,535,622;  Vienna,  1,091,999;  Berlin, 
1,044,000;  Canton  and  three  other  Chinese  cities,  one  million  each. 
New  York  being  third  in  the  list  of  great  cities,  without  counting  our 
New  Jersey  overflow. 

Though  there  are  not  at  hand  statistics  upon  which  to  base  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  fact,  yet  it  is  the  general  conclusion  of  all 
obsen-ers  that  the  average  longevity  of  the  human  race  has  largely 
increased  within  a  hundred  years.  The  reported  death-rates  every- 
where support  this  conclusion;  and  it  is  thoroughly  proved  that  the 
devastations  of  epidemics  are  nothing  like  so  great  now  as  formerly. 
Medical  science,  in  its  preventive  aspect  especially,  shows  a  steady 
advance  in  its  ability  to  discover,  prevent  and  check  diseases  which 
in  past  ages  devastated  large  communities.  In  London,  for  example, 
two  centuries  ago  the  mortality  was  50  per  one  1,000  and  the  average 
diuration  of  life  was  only  20  years.  The  death-rate,  1660-79,  80;  1681 
-90,  42.1;  1746-55,  35.5;  1846-55,  24.9;  1871,  about  as  at  present, 
22.6,  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  now  42  years.  The  same  holds 
good  throughout  England.  There  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  as  also 
in  this  country,  the  subject  of  public  hygiene  has  received  great  at- 
tention of  recent  years,  and  its  difficulties  are  being  steadily  overcome. 
Men  unquestionably  Uve  longer  now  than  their  ancestors  lived,  and 
have  better  average  health,  and  that  our  descendants  will  gain  on  us 
in  these  respects  there  is  but  little  reason  to  doubt. 

As  to  great  cities.  New  York  is  easily  third  in  population,  but  be- 
hind all  England,  and  English  cities,  many  other  European  and  most 
of  other  American  cities,  in  health  and  average  longevity.  If  it  took 
in  all  its  children,  it  would  press  hard  on  Paris  for  the  second  place 
in  population,  and  before  the  next  century  is  reached,  or  before  it  has 
advanced  far,  will  probably  know  no  superior  in  population  except 
marvelous  London. 


EDWIN  CHADWICK,  ESQ.,  C.B. 

Never  at  any  other  period  in  the  world's  history  has  the  human 
mind  appeared  to  be  so  active,  or  made  so  great  advances  in  every 
branch  of  natural  philosophy,  produced  so  many  inventions  promo- 
tive of  the  conveniences  of  life,  or  made  such  long  strides  in  the 
progress  of  the  physical  sciences,  as  during  the  present  era.  And 
of  all  the  great  enterprises  by  which  this  era  is  signalized,  there  is. 
none  which  more  clearly  stamps  a  character  of  real  and  substantial 
progress,  than  the  great  sanits^  movement  which  started  in  England 
about  forty  years  ago,  under  the  leadership  of  Edwik  Chadwick. 

It  is  true,  we  might  go  back  of  this  era,  and  all  along  through  the 
ages  which  have  passed  pick  out  here  and  there  evidences  of  some 
attention  to  treating  health  on  principle,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  there  was  no  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  econ- 
omy of  human  health;  no  penetration  into  the  sources  of  preventable 
sickness  and  mortality;  no  formulated  methods  of  work,  by  which 
causes  could  be  measured  by  results. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  "  New  Poor  Law,"  in  England,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  true  starting  point  of  the  inquiries  which  brought 
Edwin  Cbadwick  to  the  surface  as  the  pioneer  in  the  collection  of 
evidence  on  certain  social  phenomena  favorable  to  sickness,  pauper- 
ism, vice  and  crime.  Then  it  was  that  evidence  was  first  logically 
collated  proving  by  incontestable  testimony  that  disease  was  not  in- 
evitable— that  its  physical  causes  were  removable.  For  the  inquiriea 
which  followed  this  evidence  Mr.  Chadwick  had  already  done  much 
to  prepare  the  way.  His  labors  for  the  public  weal  had  already 
been  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  public  economists;  and 
the  *  *  Blue  Books,"  in  which  some  of  these  labors  are  conveyed  to  the 
world,  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  papers  pub- 
lished by  Parliament. 

Mr.  Chadwick  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  26th  of  November,  1830, 
by  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  when  he  was  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  Whilst  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  he  associated 
almost  as  much  with  medical  as  with  law  students,  and  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  medical  controversies. 

His  first  public  writing  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  an  ar- 
ticle ia  the  WestmiTiiUer  Beuiew,  in  1828,  on  Life  Assurances,  controvert- 
ing the  doctrines  of  several  eminent  actuaries  as  to  certain  assumed 
laws  on  which  tables,  more  advantageous  to  their  companies  than  to 
the  public,  were  founded,  and  contending  that  better  data,  having 
reference  to  the  varying  circumstances  under  which  the  population 
was  placed,  were  required,  especially  for  the  safety  of  the  funds  of 
the  laboring  classes  invested  in  their  benefit  societies.  This  article 
was  reprinted,  and  pubHshed  separately. 
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In  1829  he  was  engaged  as  a  oontribuior  to  the  London  Beview, 
and  wrote  two  articles  on  public  administratiye  subjects:  one  on  a 
Preyentiye  Police,  in  which  he  opened  the  important  subject  of  the 
practical  means  for  preventing  crime,  which  he  was  understood  to 
have  studied,  and  to  have  been  desirous  of  developing  more  fully. 
The  other  article  was  on  the  administration  of  Medical  Charities  in 
Fnmce,  in  which  principles  for  the  general  administration  of  public 
charities  were  put  forth.  This  article  was  also  reprinted,  and  has 
been  frequently  quoted. 

These  writings  on  administrative  subjects  attracted  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  led  to  a  strong  friendship  between  Mr. 
Bentham  and  Mr.  Chadwick.  At  that  time  Mr.  Bentham  was  pre- 
paring a  draft  of  an  administrative  code,  in  which  he  desired  Mr. 
Chadwick  to  set  forth  the  functions  of  a  Minister  of  the  Public  Health 
and  a  Minister  of  Police.  Other  occupations  at  the  time  prevented 
Ifr.  Chadwick  from  performing  the  task  assigned  to  him  by  the  great 
jnrist,  who  afterwards  offered  to  place  Mr.  Chadwick  in  independent 
drcomstances,  if  he  would  engage  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
advancement  of  his  works.  This  offer  was,  however,  decHned;  but 
Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  will,  mentioned  him  in  terms  of  affection,  and 
bequeathed  to  him  a  part  of  his  library  and  a  small  legacy.  When 
Mr^  Chadwick  has  entered  into  any  subject,  he  has  professed  to  have 
investigated  the  facts  de  novo  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  and  to 
have  based  his  conclusions  upon  them,  and  not  upon  any  precon- 
ceived opinions  of  any  school  He  was  about  to  offer  himself  for  prac- 
tice at  the  common  law  bar,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  under  an  en- 
gagement to  the  late  Mr.  Sutton  Sharpe  of  the  Chancery  bar,  and  sev- 
eral eminent  living  law  reformers,  to  take  upon  himself  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Juriat,  which  was  established  by  them  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  law  as  a  science,  when  Lord  Greg's  Government 
iBsaed  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  admimstration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  was  applied  to  and  engaged  to  assist 
it  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner.  The  results  of  his  investigations  in 
the  rural  districts  very  early  attracted  the  most  prominent  attention. 
He  was,  for  a  time,  taken  away  from  this  Commission,  and  pressed 
into  the  service  of  another — the  Commission  of  Liquiry  into  the  La- 
bor of  Young  Persons  in  Factories — of  which  Mr.  Tooke,  the  author 
of  "High  and  Low  Prices,"  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
were  the  Central  Board. 

The  previous  agitation,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  simply  and 
aolely  for  a  reduction  of  the  working  hours  to  ten.  The  condusion 
of  the  Beport  was  that  the  working  nours  of  the  adults  were  in  course 
of  reduction,  and  that  on  their  behalf  no  case  had  been  made  out; 
bat  that  for  the  younger,  children  ten  hours  were  too  much,  and  pre- 
cluded the  manufacturing  population  from  the  means  of  education. 
In  respect  to  the  children,  the  Commissioners  reported  that  inter- 
ference was  required;  and  they  recommended  a  provision  of  special 
schools  for  that  class  of  children;  and  also  a  protective  inspection,  to 
insure  that  the  provisions  were,  fully  carried  out.  The  measure  was 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons;  but  the  provisions  for  spe- 
cial schools  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  an  opposition 
headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.    On  the  occasions  of  extensive 
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riots  in  the  manufactming  districts,  it  had  been  pointed  out  that  the 
most  dangerous  mobs  were  composed  chiefly  of  young  persons  of  an 
age  to  have  gone  through  the  special  education  intended  to  have  been 
provided,  and  which  would  in  all  probabihty  have  prevented  the  out- 
rages, had  the  measures  proposed  in  1832  been  carried  out  in  their 
integrity.  The  foundation  was  then  laid  for  the  system  of  local  in- 
spection which  has  since  been  extended  to  the  labor  in  mines  and 
other  branches  of  industry;  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  continued 
representation  to  provide  measures  for  education. 

With  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  various  measures  were  proposed,  all  of  them  dealing  with  the 
administration  parochially,  except  the  set  of  measures  proposed  by 
Mr.  Chadwick,  which  were  supported  by  a  large  mass  of  evidence, 
and  adopted  by  the  Commissioners.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Chief  Commissioners,  that  he  might  prepare  the  Eeport.  This  had 
been  delayed  by  his  labors  on  the  Factory  Commission,  and  he  was 
largely  assisted  in  its  preparation  by  Mr.  Senior.  These  measures 
might  be,  in  themselves,  the  subject  of  a  history. 

Of  the  set  of  measures  proposed,  those  which  were  adopted  were 
chiefly  for  the  direct  repression  of  abuses,  and  part  of  the  remedial 
measures;  but,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  proposed  them,  they  were  accompa- 
nied by  large  measures  of  prevention.  As  respects  liie  young,  he  en- 
forced the  necessity  of  industrial  training,  and  indicated  the  es£ab- 
hshment  of  district  schools;  and  as  to  the  adults,  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  Law  of  Settlement.  He  took  occasion  to  vindicate  his  original 
propositions  on  this  topic,  in  several  days'  examination  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  developed  the  servile  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  laborer,  and  the  moral  and  social,  as  weU 
as  the  economical,  importance  of  setting  free  the  agricultural  labor 
market.  Li  a  speech  before  the  tenant  farmers,  he  expounded  his 
views  on  this  subject,  which  have  been  extensively  adopted  by  leading 
agriculturists.  Amongst  the  extracts  from  the  evidence  which  he  had 
collected,  and  which  was  published  in  1832,  portions  of  evidence  are 
given  to  establish  the  conclusion  of  the  economy  9f  using  the  known 
means  of  preventing  disease,  as  one  means  of  preventing  pauperism » 
and  reducing  the  charges  on  the  Poor's  Bates.  In  1838,  when 
typhus  was  rife  in  the  metropolis,  he  took  occasion  to  re-urge  the 
subject  upon  attention.  He  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  to  a  special  inquiry,  on  instructions  as  to  the  preva- 
lence of  certain  physical  causes  of  fever  in  the  metropolis,  which 
might  be  removed  by  proper  sanitary  measures.  The  special  inquiry 
was  made  by  Dr.  Arnott,  Dr.  Key  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  The 
evidence  then  elicited  awakened  attention  to  the  subject  Whatso- 
ever labors  Mr.  Chadwick  might  have  given  to  it  were  interrupted  by 
his  duties,  under  a  previous  appointment,  as  a  Commissioner  for  In- 
quiring into  the  Constitution  and  Means  of  improving  the  Constabu- 
lary Force  for  England  and  Wales.  His  colleagues  were  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time,  and  Colonel  Bowan,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  PoHce  Force.  They  made  their 
first  Report  in  1839  on  the  Constitution  of  a  Constabulary  Force.  It 
is  understood  that  a  part  only  of  the  evidence  collected  was  presentetl, 
and  that  another  Report  on  the  Measures  Preventive  of  Crime  was 
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in  preparation;  but  Mr.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre  was  taken  away  by 
his  appointment  as  Speaker;  and  the  sanitary  inquiry  having  been 
extended  from  the  metropohs  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
Mr.  Chadwick  took  chavge  of  it,  and,  over  and  above  the  daily  and 
laborious  duties  of  his  office  as  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion (to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1834),  prosecuted  it  unre- 
mittingly until  he  had  completed  the  Sanitary  Beport.  Medical  men 
practicing  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns,  avowed  that  it 
displayed  to  them  conditions  of  the  population,  and  the  extent  of  the 
operation  of  noxious  influences,  of  which  they,  though  living  amidst 
them,  had  not  previously  been  aware.  The  remedies  were  systematic- 
ally developed,  and  extended  views  taken  of  the  relation  of  the  town 
and  rural  districts,  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  Sanitary  Eeports 
ofthe  "Blue  Books." 

Education  of  Factory  Children. 

The  result  of  his  inquiries  in  the  Factory  Commission  led  him  to 
propose  measures,  which  were  in  part  executed,  for  reducing  the 
working  time  of  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  to  six  hours  a 
day,  and  for  insuring  their  attendance  at  school  the  residue  of  the 
time,  say  three  hours.  The  children  under  this  provision  are  called 
"half-timers;"  and  it  has  turned  out,  according  to  Mr.  Chad  wick's 
investigations,  that  in  well-conducted  schools  their  attainments  are 
quite  equal  to  those  of  the  "  full-timers,"  who  attend  school  six  hours 
daily,  while  in  aptitude  for  the  apphcation  of  their  knowledge  they 
are  said  to  be  superior.  As  they  gain  in  bodily  condition  by  the  re- 
duction of  their  physical  labor,  so  they  do  in  mental  condition  by  the 
reduction  of  the  time  devoted  to  mental  labor. 

Mr.  Chadwick  made  a  close  examination  of  the  best  of  the  long- 
time schools  for  young  children,  and  found,  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  most  intelligent  teachers,  that  they  could  not  keep  up  voluntary 
attention  to  study  beyond  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.  By  force,  even,  they  cannot  get  more  than  an  additional 
half  hour  of  real  attention,  and  that  half  hour  proves  in  the  end  a 
mental  mischief  as  well  as  a  bodily  injury.  From  these  facts  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  as  he  contends,  that  our  school  systems  are  a  viola- 
tion, in  this  respect,  of  the  laws  of  physiology. 

Boys  are  enabled  to  repair  the  injury  of  undue  mental  work,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  their  athletic  games.  Not  so  with  girls.  In  board- 
ing-schools they  are  fastened  to  their  sedentary  occupations  often 
eight  hours  a  day,  with  but  sHght  intervening  relaxation  or  exercise. 
}b.  Chadwick  finds  that  the  daughters  of  mothers  who  have  worked, 
bat  whose  fathers  have  got  on  in  the  world  and  have  sent  these 
daughters  to  day  or  boarding-schools,  and  kept  them  from  work,  are 
shorter  and  generally  of  inferior  strength  to  the  working  mothers; 
that  the  proportion  of  mothers  of  the  weU-to-do  classes  who  can 
SQckle  their  own  children  is  diminishing. 

The  remedies  recommended  by  this  gentleman  are  the  reduction  of 
the  ordinary  school  hours  by  one-half,  and  the  devotion  of  them 
either  to  manual  labor  or  gymnastics;  but  no  form  of  exercise,  he 
thinks,  is  equfd  to  the  naval  and  miHtary  drill.  This  he  considers 
both  in  reference  to  the  future  personal  welfare  of  the  pupil  and  to 
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the  interests  of  the  commuDity.  Looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  pu- 
pil, he  contends  that  the  drill  is  good  for  the  correction  of  congenital 
bodily  defects,  that  it  gives  an  early  initiation  to  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  term  discipline — namely:  duty,  self-restraint,  order,  punctual- 
ity, obedience  to  command,  and  patience;  that  it  renders  action 
prompt  and  easy,  and  adds  to  the  efficiency  and  productive  value  of 
pupils  in  after  Hfe.  Looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  he  main- 
tains that  the  military  and  naval  drill  is  more  effectively  and  per- 
manently taught  in  the  juvenile  than  in  the  adolescent  or  adult  stages 
of  life,  and  that,  if  made  generally  prevalent,  it  would  accomplish 
eventually,  in  a  wider  and  better  manner,  the  object  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained by  volunteer  military  companies;  which,  by  the  interruption 
of  productive  occupations,  are  highly  expensive,  and  that  the  juvenile 
drill  would  produce  an  immensely  stronger  and  cheaper  defensive 
force  than  is  now  produced  by  any  means  in  use  in  any  nation. 

An  Interview  with  Napoleon  m. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  1854,  a  deputation 
from  England,  of  whom  Mr.  Ghadwick  was  one,  had  occasion  to  wait 
upon  the  Emperor  at  his  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  We  give  the  account 
of  the  interview  exactly  as  reported  by  one  who  was  present,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  bring  out  something  of  the  humor  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
as  well  as  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick. 

The  appointment  was  arranged  for  Sunday  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock,  and  the  deputation  was  punctual. 

On  entering  the  audience-chamber,  Lord  Cowley  handed  to  an  at- 
tendant the  names  of  those  forming  the  deputation,  who  took  their 
places  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  The  attendant  with- 
drew, and  soon  after  the  Emperor  entered,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  officers  of  State.  Lord  Cowley  introduced  the  head  of  the  depu- 
tation by  name,  who  read  an  address,  to  which  the  Emperor  replied 
in  familiar  terms,  and  then,  approaching  the  leader  of  the  deputation 
and  speaking  to  him  by  name,  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and 
bade  him  welcome.  There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this,  because 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  his  name  might  be  remembered.  But 
wlien  he  passed  along  the  semicircle,  and  shook  each  by  the  hand, 
and  spoke  to  him  by  name,  without  reference  to  any  document,  they 
were  absolutely  amazed.  After  expressing  the  hope  that  they  would 
enjoy  their  visit  to  Paris  the  Emperor  returned  to  Mr.  Chadwick, 
when  the  following  dialogue  took  place: 

**  Well,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  how  do  you  enjoy  Paris  ?** 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  enjoy  Paris  much,  and  being  here 
on  a  special  mission,  as  your  Majesty  is  aware,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  report  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  on  matters 
connected  .with  the  inquiry." 

*  *  I  hope  your  report  will  be  favorable,  Mr.  Chadwick. " 

^'  In  many  respects  entirely  so;  but  in  others  not  All  that  meets 
the  eye  is  beautiful,  and  I  find  much  that  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
But — "  and  here  Mr.  Chadwick  paused. 

"But — ^I  suppose  you  were  about  to  add,  Mr.  Chadwick — but  all 
that  meets  the  nose  is  not  so  agreeable."  (The  Emperor  here  smiled 
— so  did  the  deputation.) 

"  In  this  presence,"  replied  Mr.  Chadwick,  "  I  should  not  have  ven- 
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tnred  to  say  so  much;  but  your  lilajesty  has  accurately  interpreted  the 
thought  I  wished  to  convey." 
"  Could  you  suggest  any  remedy,  Mr.  Chadwick  ?" 
"  Undoubtedly,  your  Majesty !  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  the 
dnmage  of  Paris.  The  area  of  the  city  is  small,  and  the  gradient  so 
good,  that  the  system  might  be  made  liie  most  perfect,  and  the  Paris 
atmosphere  the  purest  of  any  city  in  the  world.'* 

"  Would  you  drain  the  refuse  matter  of  Paris  into  the  Seine,  as  you 
drain  London  into  the  Thames,  Mr.  Chadwick  ?" 

"No,  your  Majesty;  that  has  been  found  to  be  a  terrible  mistake, 
and  we  are  about  to  entirely  change  the  system.  We  have  in  England 
a  town  drained  on  what  we  consider  a  model  system.  I  refer  to  the 
town  of  Rugby.  The  authorities  have  completed  their  drainage,  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  an  enterprising  agriculturist,  who  - 
pays  a  certain  fixed  sum  per  annum  for  the  entire  sewage,  of  which 
he  takes  possession  at  the  boundary  of  the  town,  and,  by  means  of 
pipes  laid  at  his  own  cost,  conveys  it  to  such  points  of  his  farm  as  will 
enable  him  best  to  spread  it  equally  all  over  his  land.  And  the  result 
is,  that  he  has  several  crops  of  grass  in  each  year  of  immense  weight 
and  value." 

"  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  your  enterprising  agriculturist 
spreads  that  unpleasant  stuff  on  the  green  grass  ?" 
"I  do,  your  Majesty." 

"Then  it  must  be  very  unpleasant  to  sit  upon!" 
The  whimsicality  of  this  remark  broke  down  all  restraint.     The 
deputation  laughed  outright,   and  in  their  laughter  the  Emperor 
heartily  joined. 

Here  was  a  fine  opening  for  a  bucolic  member  of  the  deputation, 
who  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  stepping  forward  to  enlighten 
the  Emperor.  He  begged  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  it  was  neither 
unpleasant  nor  dangerous  to  health.  It  was  the  nature  of  all  vegeta- 
tion to  greedily  absorb  the  food  suitable  to  it.  Sewage  matter  was 
tile  natural  food  of  plants,  and — 

The  Emperor,  however,  fearing  a  tedious  lecture  upon  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  suddenly  turned  from  his  new  friend,  and  again 
addressed  himself  to  his  imperturbable  friend,  Chadwick. 

"  If  your  time  admits,  Mr.  Chadwick,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  pro- 
ceed, and  ^ive  me  a  few  practical  hints  as  to  the  how  of  the  case  ?" 

"Your  Majesty  will  allow  that,  of  all  places,  the  greatest  demand  for 
vegetables  of  every  variety  exists  in  Paris,  To  economize  labor,  and 
thus  lessen  the  cost  of  a  prime  necessity  of  food,  is  a  question  well  wor- 
thy the  consideration  of  your  Majesty.  The  surrounding  land  is  hun- 
gry for  the  refuse  of  your  city,  and  every  visitor  cries,  *  Away  with  it  !* 
By  a  proper  and  simple  system,  arrangements  might  be  made  by  which, 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Paris,  a  larger  quantity  of  vegeta- 
bles might  be  produced  than  is  now  obtained  from  a  radius  of  fifty 
nules.  Your  houses  are  so  high  that  they  are  almost  like  perpendic- 
ular streets,  and  half  drain  themselves  by  simple  gravity.  The  gra- 
dients are  all  good,  and  only  require  the  necessary  pipes  and  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water.  But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  if  your  Majesty 
wills  it,  the  work  is  half  done." 
"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  the  gentlemen  present;  and  if  I 
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can  do  anything  to  make  your  stay  in  Paris  more  pleasant,  let  your 
wishes  be  made  known  through  the  Minister,  and  they  shall  be 
promptly  attended  to.  I  shall  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  question  Mr.  Chad  wick  has  introduced;  and  should  they  find  it 
necessary  to  visit  London  for  further  information,  I  assume  they  ma}' 
reckon  upon  receiving  the  assistance  of  this  deputation." 

A  promise  to  that  effect  was  given,  and  here  the  interview  might 
have  closed.  But  Mr.  Chadwick  desired  another  last  word,  and,  mov- 
ing a  step  in  advance,  he  said : 

''It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  found  Home  brick,  and  left 
it  marble;  but  it  will  be  a  greater,  a  wiser  and  a  prouder  boast  if,  in 
the  time  to  come,  it  can  be  truly  said:  '  The  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
Third  found  Paris  oflfensively  odorous,  and  left  it  sweet !'  " 

The  Emperor  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  these  parting  words  of 
the  sanita^  philosopher,  and  the  deputation  withdrew  amidst  general 
hilarity. 

The  want  of  space  forbids  even  a  catalogue  of  the  special  contribu- 
tions which  Mr.  Chadwick  has  made  to  sanitary  science  and  kindred 
subjects;  they  are  scattered  all  along  through  England's  progress  in 
public  economy  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  most  recent  of  his  con- 
tributions which  we  have  received  is  on  the  Economy  of  Trade — a  pa- 
per read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  Glasgow,  October,  1874,  on 
"  What  are  the  best  means  for  drawing  together  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  of  India  and  of  the  Colonies  f"  It  is  characterized  by  the 
same  comprehensiveness  and  logic  which  obtains  in  all  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  writings,  and  derives  special  significance  from  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  Government  in  "  drawing  together  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  India,"  etc.,  whidi  has  since  been  published  to 
the  whole  world. 


■o- 


The  PhjrBical  Benefit  of  Sunday.— Sunday  is  God's  spe- 
cial present  to  the  working-man,  and  one  of  his  chief  objects  is  to 
prolong  his  life,  and  preserve  efficient  his  working  tone.  In  the  vital 
system  it  works  like  a  compensation  pound;  it  replenishes  the  spirit, 
the  elasticity  and  vigor,  which  the  last  six  days  have  drained  away, 
and  suppHes  the  force  which  is  to  fill  the  six  days  succeeding;  and  in 
the  economy  of  existence  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  economy 
of  income  is  answered  by  a  savings  bank.  The  frugal  man  who  puts 
away  a  pound  to-day,  and  another  pound  next  month,  and  who,  in  a 
quiet  way,  is  putting  by  his  stated  pound  from  time  to  time,  when  he 
grows  old  and  frail  gets  not  only  the  same  pound  back  again,  but  a 
good  many  pounds  besides.  And  the  conscientious  man  who  hus- 
bands one  day  of  his  existence  every  week — who,  instead  of  allowing 
Sunday  to  be  trampled  and  torn  in  the  hurry  and  scramble  of  life, 
treasures  it  up — ^the  Lord  of  Sunday  keeps  it  for  him,  and  in  length 
of  days  the  hail  of  age  gives  it  back  with  usury.  The  savings  bank  of 
human  existence  is  the  weekly  Sunday. 
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New  Tork:  Importance  of  a  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  subject  of  all  others  which  most  concerns,  though  it  does  not 
seemingly  most  interest,  the  people  throughout  the  State,  is  the  bill  now 
before  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Health . 
Not  yet,  it  is  to  be  feared,  do  the  people  generally  realize  the  im- 
portimce  of  preventive  measures  in  disease  and  common  calamities, 
while  those  with  whom  they  ordinarily  intrust  the  care  of  the  public 
health  are  but  too  commonly  the  mere  representatives  of  party  as- 
cendency for  the  time  being,  who,  measuring  other  men  by  their 
own  limited  self-sufficiency,  are  fruitful  in  their  suggestions  of  dis- 
trust against  all  who  labor  for  the  promotion  of  public  health.  Such 
ofSice-holders  are  always  ready  to  charge  voluntary  workers  with  mo- 
tives of  self-interest,  with  attempting  to  influence  legislation  against 
the  rights  of  communities;  accuse  them  of  overriding  the  municipal 
and  corporate  rights  of  cities,  towns «and  institutions;  of  demanding 
expenditures  of  public  funds  on  chimerical  propositions;  with  being 
alarmists,  constantly  harping  on  the  prevention  of  disease  in  order 
to  make  capital  for  themselves,  and  striving  to  make  themselves 
fonctionaries  of  dictatorial  establishments.  Wherefore,  these  self-suf- 
ficient officials  inquire  of  the  legislators  during  the  winter  months, 
what  need  have  we  for  anything  better  than  we  now  have — are  we 
not  at  our  posts  to  meet  all  emergencies  ?  Aye,  to  recognize  poisons 
by  their  results;  the  necessity  of  keeping  sewer  gas  out  of  our  houses, 
^jfier  the  family  is  stricken  with  diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever;  the  evil 
of  filling  low  lots  with  garbage  in  the  winter  time,  by  the  stenches 
and  diseases  of  summer;  the  undrained  soil  and  wet  cellars  of  whole 
wards  and  neighborhoods,  by  the  annual  harvests  of  death;  public 
school  crowding,  by  the  general  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, measles  and  whooping-cough;  neglected  vaccination,  by 
epidemics  of  small-pox;  habitual  tolerance  of  filth,  by  the  peren- 
nial prevalence  of  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases;  inducements  of 
cholera,  when  it  comes;  inflammable  structures,  when  the  conflagra- 
tion breaks  out;  explosions,  by  the  debris.  But  who  so  frantic  as 
they  when  explosions  do  come:  whether  of  some  neglected  structure 
or  an  appalling  epidemic  ?  Who  cry  more  loudly  for  aid  by  pecu- 
niary appropriation  or  otherwise,  to  stay  the  progress  of  small-pox 
or  other  disease,  which  might  have  been  whoUy  prevented  by  timely 
measures  ?  WTio  strive  more  urgently  to  shift  the  responsibility  on 
others'  shoulders  ?  Who  rush  more  frantically  to  quench  the  con- 
flagration, or  arrest  the  rush  of  watera  ?  And  who  more  ostenta- 
tiously than  they  invite  the  publicity  of  interviews  to  their  constant 
contention  with  results  instead  of  causes  ? 

The  administration  of  pubUc  health,  to  be  effective,  can  no  longer 
be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  complement  of  poUtical  perquisites,  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  favorite  doctor  of  the  successful  party.  Sanitary 
knowledge  has  no  intuitive  road;  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  special 
and  diligent  study,  comprehending  a  knowledge  of  physics,  the 
principles  of  pneumatics,  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics,  with  special 
reference  to  ventilation,    water  supply,   drainage,  construction  of 
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dwellings  and  sanitary  engineering,  generally;  and  the  differential 
relations  of  unhealthy  conditions  to  general  and  specific  diseases, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  them. 

We  of  course,  recognize  the  general  ^th,  that  all  health  organiza- 
tions must  depend  upon  the  body  politic  for  their  existence;  that  with- 
out legislative  action  and  authority  the  necessary  functions  cannot  be 
exercised — and  these  are  the  reasons  why  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
is  now  invoked  to  take  such  action  as  will  place  the  keeping  of  the 
health  of  the  State  at  large  into  carefully  chosen,  competent  hands, 
under  the  care  of  men  who  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished;  who  will  inquire  into  the  causes  affecting 
the  health  of  the  people  in  all  the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  State;  eliciting  information  on  drainage,  sewerage, 
water  supply,  food,  poisons,  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  public 
schools,  manufactories,  places  of  public  assembly,  hospitals,  asylums, 
almshouses,  prisons  and  buiial  grounds;  who  will  establish  a  system 
of  Vital  Slatistics,  by  which  accurate  records  may  be  kept  of  all  births, 
marriages  and  deaths — as  an  efficient  arm  of  government  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  State — by  thus  bringing  out  the  conditions 
and  laws  which  govern  the  physical  condition  of  the  people;  show- 
ing by  the  relative  health  and  mortality  of  different  populations  the 
influences  of  local  conditions,  occupations  and  habits,  with  deduc- 
tions therefrom,  elucidating  the  effective  physical  power  of  the  people 
under  various  circumstances;  who  will  inquire  into  the  conditions  of 
the  common  means  of  transportation  and  storage  throughout  the 
State,  as  applied  to  individuals  affected  with  contagious  diseases:  the 
transportation  of  cattle,  and  their  diseases;  infected  merchandise  and 
clothing;  the  danger  of  contaminating  foods  by  unsanitary  condi- 
tions of  storage,  and  suggest  such  regulations  as  will  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease  by  such  means.  These  are  but  the  skeleton,  a  mere 
hasty  tracing,  of  the  lines  of  labor  for  a  State  Board  of  Health.  To 
elicit  and  utilize  the  information  which  it  contemplates,  may  be  made 
the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Life  Insurance  on  Trial. 

The  Legislatures  of  half  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  press,  are  busy  with  Life  Insurance  matters;  and  an  amount  of 
ignorance  on  the  subject  finds  daily  expression  such  as  we  have  never 
before  met  with.  Neither  editors  nor  legislators  are  to  be  blamed  for 
not  understanding  a  business  in  which  so  much  is  technical  and 
scientific;  but  it  is  always  amusing,  when  it  is  not  dangerous  and 
painful,  to  see  men  gravely  shaping  their  own  opinions,  and  those  of 
the  public,  and  even  framing  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  the  control  of 
a  great  interest,  when  they  are  not  only  without  any  real  knowledge 
of  its  nature  and  needs,  but  when  they  are  filled  with  notions  and 
prejudices  which  are  unfounded  and  false.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  discussed  the  subject  in 
the  Legislature  at  Albany  this  winter.  The  most  remarkable  speech 
was  that  made  in  Assembly  on  February  6th,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Purdy, 
It  fills  nearly  three  columns  of  the  "Argus,"  and  is  a  tirade  of  abuse, 
directed  against  Life  Insurance  Companies,  their  officers,  trustees 
and  agents,  without  discrimination  between  good  institutions  and 
bad,  or,  indeed,  between  fact  and  falsehood.     Vulgar  rumors,  which 
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never  had  any  better  authority  than  a  malignant  imagination,  are 
eagerly  caught  up  by  this  statesman,  and  put  forth  as  unquestioned 
tratL  Hardly  a  slander  has  ever  been  uttered  against  the  business 
in  any  form  which  is  not  reiterated  here. 

All  this  violence,  exaggeration  and  abuse  can  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose. Its  inmiediate  effect  probably  is  to  excite  a  sympathy  with  the 
managers  of  the  business,  as  indiscriminate  as  the  attack.  Certainly 
no  legislation  of  value  was  ever  conceived  or  matured  by  men  in  the 
unbridled  and  obscure  state  of  mind  in  which  this  speech  was  uttered., 
Iliere  have  doubtless  been  many  people  who  regarded  all  parsons  as 
scoTindrels  because  Dr.  Dodd  was  a  forger,  or  all  physicians  as  danger- 
ous neighbors  because  Dr.  Webster  was  a  murderer;  but  this,  which 
is  Mr.  Purdy's  favorite  style  of  reasoning,  wiU  never  lead  to  wise 
results  in  law  or  statesmanship.  Yet,  if  present  indications  are 
correct,  nothing  much  more  valuable  is  likely  to  be  contributed  to  the 
question  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  by  direct  discussion 
on  the  floor.  In  &bct,  the  points  which  demand  attention  are  not 
suited  for  such  discussion.  They  require  the  close  and  careful  study 
of  impartial  minds,  able  to  understand  the  scientific  foundations  and 
reasonings  on  which  Life  Insurance  is  founded,  the  commercial  con- 
duct of  the  business,  and  its  relations  at  once  to  the  insuring  pubhc 
and  to  the  government. 

This  fact  points  to  the  course  which  true  poHcy  dictates.  The 
Legislature  ought  to  establish  a  commission,  formed  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  State,  to  draft  a  code  of  Life  Insurance  Law,  in 
place  of  the  cumbrous,  compHcated  and  inefficient  mass  of  statutes 
now  in  existence.  No  government  on  earth  has  at  present  a  satisfac- 
toiv  law  on  this  subject.  That  of  Great  Britain  seems  to  serve  its 
purpose  best,  and  there,  there  is  no  supervision  whatever.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  efficient  supervision  by  the  State  are  immense; 
and  until  a  comprehensive  system  is  devised,  in  which  they  shall  be 
overcome,  only  mischief  is  Hkely  to  result  from  further  interference. 
A  bill  providing  for  such  a  commission  was  introduced  early  in 
Febmai'y,  but  has  not  made  any  progress,  as  far  as  we  can  learn. 

Such  a  commission,  wisely  formed,  will  consider  whether  or  not 
State  supervision  is  desirable;  whether  net  valuations  by  a  legal 
standard  should  be  preserved;  whether  a  fixed  rule  for  determining 
solvency  ought  to  be  established  by  law;  what  method  can  be  adopted 
for  preventing  fraudulent  and  false  statements,  and  for  punishing  all 
breaches  of  trust  and  of  law  on  the  part  of  managers;  how  the  assets 
of  insolvent  companies  shall  be  distributed,  and  many  other  pressing 
questions,  the  want  of  a  definite  settlement  of  which  is  every  year 
producing  great  confusion  and  loss.  We  earnestly  trust  that  the  bill 
for  a  commission  on  the  subject  will  be  matured  and  passed  before 
the  Legislature  adjourns. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian:— In  remittmg  the  en- 
closed check,  to  pay  my  subscription  to  The  Sanitarian  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  I  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  my  high  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  journal,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  advantage 
which  I  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  its  successive  numbers. 

In  your  original  Prospectus  you  sketched  the  outHne  of  a  very 
comprehensive  field  of  labor,  and,  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sources of  sanitary  science  are  inexhaustible,  you  proceeded  to  say 
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that  "  it  will  be  a  chief  object  of  The  Sanitarian  to  awaken  public 
attention  to  the  extent  of  the  field,  and  to  the  facts  indicating  how 
beneficently  it  may  be  cultivated.  This  will  be  done  by  showing  the 
amount  of  ill-health  and  mortality  from  preventable  causes  of  disease, 
by  pointing  out  the  nature  of  those  causes  and  the  way  in  which 
they  operate,  by  showing  that  such  causes  are  removable,  and  by  ex- 
hibiting improved  health,  longevity  and  happiness  as  the  fruits  of 
their  removal"  You  further  specified  in  this  connection  sanitary 
architecture;  light,  space,  warming  and  ventilation;  climate  and 
domicile;  epidemic,  endemic  and  hereditary  diseases;  occupation, 
exercise  and  habits,  food  and  beverages,  in  all  varieties  of  quality  and 
quantity.  How  constantly  these  objects  have  been  kept  in  view  and 
how  well  they  have  been  treated,  I  need  only  refer  to  a  few  papers 
which  at  the  moment  I  recall,  and  which  are  but  a  sample  of  a  very 
numerous  class.  I  cite  Dr.  Agnew's  Inaugural  Address  on  the  "Im- 
portance of  Sanitary  Science;"  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  on  the  "  Besults  of 
Sanitary  Improvements  of  Towns;"  Dr.  A.  L.  Carroll's  Lecture  on 
"Preventable  Diseases;"  Pettenkofer's  Lecture  on  the  "Value  of 
Health  to  a  City,"  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Black's  very  suggestive  paper,  in  the 
January  number  of  this  year,  on  **  Public  Health  Reform." 

I  might  with  equal  readiness  specify  a  large  number  of  interesting 
and  valuable  articles  to  illustrate  the  satisfactory  manner  in  whioh 
you  have  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  Prospectus  in  respect  of  the 
practical  questions  of  State  Medicine,  quarantine,  civic  cleanliness, 
water  supply,  drainage  and  sewerage. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  *to  draw  up  a  report  for  the  Medical 
Society  of  this  State,  on  *'  Advances  in  Hygiene  and  Public  Health," 
I  was  gratified  to  find  that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  cite  facts  which 
could  not  be  found  on  the  pages  of  The  Sanitarian.  For  in  addition 
to  the  original  papers  which  it  contains,  you  have  made  a  very  ju- 
dicious selection  of  abstracts  of  reports  and  other  valuable  papers 
read  before  scientific  associations,  and  have  given  critical  notices  of 
the  leading  sanitary  publications  of  the  day.  In  short,  you  have  ex- 
emplified your  promise  that  * '  whatever  thing,  condition  or  circum- 
stance is  in  rapport  with,  or  antagonistic  to,  the  most  perfect  culture 
of  mind  and  body,  will  be  considered  legitimate  matter  for  The  Sani- 
tarian to  discuss,  advocate,  condemn  or  reject  at  the  bar  of  health"  It 
ought  to  be  taken  by  every  family  in  the  United  States;  and  no  phy- 
sician who  would  keep  abreast  with  the  advance  of  sanitary  science  in 
the  prevention  of  disease  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  arouse  the  members  of  loc^  medical 
societies  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  an  exact  system  of  registra- 
tion of  disease  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  districts,  and,  in 
connection  therewith,  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
all  preventable  diseases.  If  this  were  done  in  only  a  few  districts  at 
a  time,  and  the  results  were  published  in  The  SANi'fARiAN,  it  would  be 
an  example  and  encouragement  to  others,  and  there  might  thus  be 
gradually  accumulated  the  materials  for  a  sanitary  survey  of  various 
portions  of  our  country,  which  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  grand 
work,  to  be  hereafter  perfected  under  the  auspices  of  a  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau of  the  National  Government. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  L.  Cabell,  M.D. 

Uaiixraikj  of  Virginia^  Feb.  Slh,  1877. 


The  Public  Health. 

McrtaUlyper  1,000  inhabitarUs,  annuaUy^  from  all  causes  aiui  certain  special  causes. 


POPULATION  AND  REGISTRATION, 
AT  MOST   RECENT   ESTIMATES 


AND  DATES. 


Xew  York,  1,071,786—4  wkfl.  end'e  Feb.  94. 

PhibddpUa,  825,900-^  wks.  cnd%  Moh.  3. 

BnwUyD,  506,000—4  wka.  eiid'g  Feb.  24. . . . 

St  loou,  498,000—3  wks.  end'e  Feb.  24. . . . 

Chieago,  490,000—4  wkB.  end'g  Moh.  3. .  . . . 

Baltimore,  350,000—4  vks.  end'g  Moh.  3. . . . 

Boston,  352,000—4  wks.  end'g  Feb.  94 

Ciadimati.  265,000—^  weeks  end'g  Moh.  3. 

Sbq  Francifloo,  300,000— month  of  Jan 

Ii'ew  Orleans,  210,000— month  of  Feb 

Washington,  160,000-— month  of  Jan 

Pittobmgb,  162,000 

yewsrk,  126,000— month  of  Feb 

Proridenoe,  103,000— month  of  Feb 

Ifilvaakee,  100,781— month  of  Feb 

Boebestor,  70,000— month  of  Feb 

mehraood,  72,500—3  wks.  end'g  Feb.  24. . . 

Vev  Haven,  60,000^-month  of  Feb 

Cbarieston,  S7.000— 4  wks.  end'g  Feb.  24. . . 

Toledo,  50,000—2  mo.  end'g  Feb.  28 

Yearl87(S 

Mobile,  40,000— month  of  Jan 

Dsfton,  36,000— month  of  Feb 

XashTiDe,  27,000— month  of  Fob 

Wheding,  28,000—2  mo.  end'g  Feb.  2» 

Bnfilo.  170,000— month  of  Feb 

XnorriUe,  13,000—2  mo.  end'g  Feb.  28 

Patenon,  39,000— month  of  Feb 

Petei^nirg,  20,000 — t  wks.  end'g  Feb.  24.. . 

Lansing,  8.400 

Selma,  8.000— month  of  Feb 

Bmira,  20,093— month  of  Feb 

ToDken,  17,500— month  of  Feb 

**  *'        6  mo.  end'g  Dec.  31 

Memikhia,  45i,000— month  of  Feb 

Erie.  26,037— Year  1876 

Detroit,  115.000— YPar  1876 

SfTBcase,  60,000— Year  1876 
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OorrwpondeBtB  under  this  head  are  ear- 
lastly  nqnested  to  send  their  reports 
jnomptly,  and  latest  estimated  population. 

o 

Foreign  Health  Statistics.— 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,! 
doling  foar  weeks  ending  January  27th, 
24,580  births  and  14,264  deaths  were  reg- 
istered in  London  and  twenty-two  other 
i&rge  towns,  and  the  natural  increase  of 
the  population  was  10,316.  The  mortal- 
ity from  all  causes  was,  per  1,000 — in 
London,  21.35;  Edinburgh,  22.25;  Glas- 
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gow,  26;  Dublin, '31;  Portsmouth,  17.75 
Norwich,  17.50;  Wolverhampton,  23.75; 
Sunderland,  25.25;  Sheffield,  21;  Bir- 
mingham, 21;  Bristol,  24;  Liverpool, 
27.50;  Salford,  29.25;  Oldham,  25.50; 
Bradford,  21.75;  Leeds,  22.25;  Hull, 
20.75;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  25;  Leioes- 
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ter,  18.25;  Manchester,  27.50;  Notting- 
ham,  21.  Other  foreign  cities  at  most 
recent  dates,  per  1,000  :  Paris,  28;  Rome, 
28;  Vienna,  26;  Brussels,  26;  Berlin,  27; 
Hamburg,  27;  Calcutta,  38;  Bombay,  34; 
Madras,  64;  Amsterdam,  24;  Rotterdam, 
26;  The  Hague,  23;  Christiana,  24;  Bres- 
lau,  33;  Buda-Peath,  42;  Turin,  22; 
Alexandria,  44;  Copenhagen,  21;  Mu- 
nich, 34;  Naples,  32. 

Vital  Statistics. — ^According  to  the 
conclusions  of  numerous  observers  and 
statisticians  under  various  circumstances, 
it  seems  to  be  an  inexorable  law  of  na- 
ture, that  of  any  given  number  of  peo- 
ple living  under  even  the  most  favora- 
ble conditions,  at  least  11  out  of  every 
1,000  must  die  annually. 

That  the  number  of  persons  who  die 
every  year  so  much  exceeds  the  inevita- 
ble ratio  of  11  per  1,000,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  sanitarians  everywhere  have 
a  vast  work  before  them,  as  important 
and  as  significant  in  its  anticipated  ben- 
efits as  any  which  concerns  the  best  in- 
terests of  communities,  states  and  na- 
tions. 

To  enable  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  public  health  to  es- 
timate and  measure  the  results  of  their 
work,  accurate  statistical  information 
relative  to  the  number  of  deaths  and 
births,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
prevailing  diseases  for  given  lengths  of 
time,  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  degree 
of  importance  to  all  enlightened  commu- 
nities. Unfortunately  the  registration 
of  diseases  has  not  yet  been  systema- 
tized, or  even  attempted,  in  this  coun- 
try, although  there  can  be  no  question 
of  its  utility;  and  we  trust  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  registration  of 
diseases  will  be  everywhere  required  as 
a  necessary  part  of  sanitary  adminis- 
tration. 

But  we  have  records  of  births  and 
deaths  in  some  of  our  communities  ap- 
proximately accurate — and  proportion- 
ately valuable. 

The  mean  period  of  the  life  of  a  peo- 
ple is  the  best  possible  test  of  the  state 


of  the  public  health,  and  to  arrive  at 
this  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  with- 
out carefully-kept  records  of  births  and 
deaths,  is  wholly  impracticable.    In  En- 
gland, where  such  records  have  been 
consecutively  kept  for  many  years,  the 
present  ratio  of  mortality  for  any  large 
population,   under  the  most  favoruble 
circumstances  yet  attained,  is  from  15 
to  17  per  1,000.    In  other — ^and  includ- 
ing the  most  unfavorable  conditions — 
the  ratio  is  from  24  to  upwards  of  30, 
under   exceptionally  bad  and   usaally 
temporary    conditions.      The    present 
average  ratio  for  the  chief  cities  is  aboat 
23  per  1,000,   or  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  it  should  be,  on  the  basis  of  iti- 
exorable  law.    And  it  is  melancholy  to 
think  that,  even  in  England,  notwith* 
standing  the  superior  health  service  in 
that  country,  more  than  one-half  the 
deaths  are  of  persons  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  nearly  five  per  cent,  of  all 
during  the  first  month  of  existence.    Of 
old  age  very  few  die.    Of  "accidents" 
many,  many  more  than  are  recorded  aa 
such,  if  such  records  were  consistent 
with  their  pretensions.  Dr.  Cameron,  ^  a 
distinguished  authority  on  such    sub- 
jects, observes  in  this  relation:    "If  a 
strong  and    healthy  man  be  poisoned 
with   sewer  emanations  and  die  from 
typhoid  fever,  surely  that  circumstance 
would  be  an  accident !     Every  death 
from  a  preventable  disease  is  an  acci- 
dent, and  not  a  natural  and  inevitable 
event.    Nor  are  all  the  maladies  termed 
"constitutional"   necessarily   inherent 
in  man's  nature — ^most  of  them  are  the 
results  of  privation,  hardship,  intemper- 
ance, gluttony  and  immorality;  many  of 
them  are  produced  by  breathing  bad 
air  and  drinking  foul  water.    They  not 
only  originate  in  our  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes, but  we  also  inherit  them  from  our 
ancestors,  for  the  effects  of  the  sins  and 
mishaps  of  men,  afflict  their  children 
"  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ation." 
Marriage  at  the  proper  time  is  fav  >r- 

^  Manual  of  Hygiene,  p.  25. 
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fthle  to  health  and  long  life.  By  the 
fltfttistics  of  M.  Bertelon  and  others,  in 
a  diBciiflsion  of  the  sabject  before  the 
Frenoh  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1871, 
from  25  to  30  years  of  age  married  men 
die  at  the  rate  of  6;  the  nnmarried, 
10;  and  widowers  at  22,  per  1,000,  an- 
noaUy.  From  30  to  35  years,  the  deaths 
among  the  same  classes  respectively  are 
7, 11  and  19|;  from  35  to  40, 7^,  13  and 
17i,  per  1,000,  and  the  same  favorable 
conditions  to  the  married  continue  at 
greater  ages.  Bat  married  men  aged 
from  18  to  20  die  as  fast  as  men  from  65 
to  70. 

Among  women  marriage  is  not  quite 
«>  favorable  as  among  men.  From  30 
to  35,  wives  die  at  the  rate  of  9,  and 
spinsters  11,  per  1,000.  Under  25  the 
mortality  of  wives  is  a  Uttle  greater  than 
among  single  women.  After  40  years  of 
age,  the  longevity  of  married  women  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  nnmar- 
ried. 

The  probabilities  of  life  in  this  con- 
nection are — a  man  at  25  who  marries 
has  an  expectation  of  40  years'  married 
life ;  if  he  does  not  marry,  his  expecta- 
tion at  that  age  is  only  35.  A  woman 
who  marries  at  25  may  expect  to  live 
mtil  she  is  65;  if  she  remains  single,  to 
56  years  of  age.  Widowers  and  widows 
are  nearly  as  badly  off  as  those  who  do 
not  marry. 

Of  birihs  there  are  in  England  an 
average  of  five  to  each  marriage,  or 
35  per  1,000  of  popalation.  The  height 
of  the  birth-rate  is  a  valuable  in 
dioation  of  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
a  population.  A  high  birth-rate  in  the 
presence  of  a  low  death-rate  indicates 
that  the  oommnnity  is  living  under  pro- 
portionally favorable  conditions  to  health 
and  longevity.  But  there  should  always 
be  coincident  herewith  for  its  perpetu- 
ation and  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  area 
of  habitable  space,  and  country  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  increase.  But  space 
forbids  a  fbrther  introduction  to  the  most 
proximately  accurate  records  of  vital 
statiattes  we  have  in  this  country. 

Xaasachusetts  is  the  pioneer  State, 
in  State  Medicine,  in  the  United  States, 
and  fihe  presents  the  best  example  we 


have  of  careful  registration.  By  the  re- 
port for  the  year  1875',  which  now  lies 
before  us,  there  were  recorded  during 
the  year:  births,  43,996;  marriages, 
13,663,  and  deaths,  34,978.  The  aggre- 
gate of  these  numbers  is  92,637,  a  total, 
less  by  445  than  the  total  of  1874 ;  and 
in  detail,  as  compared  with  1874,  the 
numbers  less,  respectively,  were — of 
births,  1,635;  marriages,' 1,901 ;  deaths, 
3,091 ;  still-births,  1,374—95  less  than  in 

1874.  The  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion, or  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  was 
9,018—4,726  less  than  the  natural  in- 
crease in  1874.  The  daily  average  of 
natural  increase  was  24.71.  The  ratios 
per  1,000  of  population  were:  births, 
26.63;  marriages,  8.27;  deaths,  21.17. 
Of  all  who  died,  the  average  age  was 
29.81.  The  excess  of  the  birth-rate  over 
the  death-rate  was  5.46  per  1,000.  One 
living  child  was  bom  to  every  37.55 
persons;  one  person  married  in  every 
60.45;  one  died  in  every  47.23.  The 
year,  on  the  whole,  as  compared  with  a 
series  of  years  preceding,  was  unfavor- 
able to  public  health,  giving  the  largest 
ratio  of  deaths  of  any  year  for  the  last 
eleven,  excepting  in  1872  and  1873. 

Of  the  causes  of  death,  33,961— out  of 
the  total  of  34,978— were  determined, 
and  of  these  there  were  of : — zymotic 
diseases,  9,740 ;  constitutional  diseases, 
8,160;  local  diseases,  10,813;  develop- 
mental, 3,826;  violent  deaths,  1,422. 
Of  the  zymotic  diseases,  ''filth  dis- 
eases'' and  contagious  affections  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part— scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria  and  croup  leading.  1,059 
died  of  typhoid  fever.  Of  the  constitu- 
tional diseases,  5,738  were  of  consump- 
tion. Of  violent  deaths,  159  were  sui- 
cides, an  unprecedented  number,  44  more 
than  in  1874. 

The  Report  throughout  is  an  admira- 
ble example  of  condensed  scientific  labor. 

Rhode  Island  has  for  twenty-three 

>  Thirty-fourth  Report  to  the  Legislatnre  of 
Massachusetts  relating  to  the  Registry  and  Re- 
turn of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  year  ending  Deo.  31, 

1875.  Prepared  undor  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth.  With  Editorial  remarks 
by  F.  W,  Draper,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  in 
Harvard  University.  Public  Document,  pp.  cWl. 
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years  followed  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Report  for  the  year  1875^ 
shows  the  same  care  and  completeness 
which  have  characterized  it  in  pre\rloas 
years :— Births,  6,508— to  population,  1 
in  39.7;  still-births,  246;  marriages,  8,485, 
—to  population,  1  in  52 ;  deaths,  4,317— 
to  population,  1  in  59.8.  Deaths  per  1,000, 
16.7.  The  births  and  deaths  were  slight- 
ly more  numerous,  and  the  marriages 
less,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  in 
1874.  Of  the  causes  of  death,  24.50  per 
cent,  were  of  zymotic  diseases,  the  most 
prevalent  of  those  being :  diarrhceal,  scar- 
latina, typhoid  fever  and  croup. 

In  these  records  for  the  year,  there 
was  one  mother  in  Rhode  Island  who 
had  borne  eighteen  children.  During 
the  nineteen  preceding  years,  ending 
in  1875,  there  were  four  women  who  had 
each  borne  nineteen  children ;  two  had 
borne  twenty  each;  two  twenty-one 
each;  and  two  twenty-two  each.  In 
the  census  of  Massachusetts  for  1875, 
three  mothers  are  reported  as  having 
borne  each  twenty- three  children,  two 
twenty-four,  and  four  twenty-five  births 
each,  and  the  statements  were  accepted 
as  being  "  well  authenticated.'* 

XT.  S.  Army. — Annual  Report  for 
1876  contains  the  usual  records  of  mean 
strength,  sick  and  wounded: 

Among  the  vohiie  troops  21,681,  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  all  kinds  taken 
on  the  sick-list  was  37,561,  being  at 
the  rate  of  1,732  per  1,000  of  mean 
strength;  or  about  seven  entries  on  the 
sick-list  during  the  year  for  every  four 
men.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from 
all  causes  during  the  year  was  518,  or 
24  per  1,000  of  mean  strength;  of  these 
180,  or  8  per  1,000,  died  of  disease,  and 
the  remainder,  16  per  1,000,  of  accidents, 
wounds  and  injuries. 

Among  the  colored  troops,  2,002,  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  all  kinds  taken 
on  the  sick-list  was  3,462,  being  at  the 
rate  of  1,729  per  1,000  of  mean  strength. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all 


*Tventy-thiTd  Report  upon  the  Registration  of 
Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  year  ending  Dea  31, 1875. 
Prepared  nnder  the  direction  of  Joefaaa  M. 
Adderman,  Secretary  of  State,  by  Edward  T. 
Caswell^  M.D.    Pnblic  Docnment,  pp.  116. 


causes  during  the  year  was  26,  or  13 
per  1,000  of  mean  strength;  of  these  16,. 
or  8  per  1,000,  of  mean  strength  died  of 
disease,  and  the  remainder,  5  per  1,000, 
of  wounds,  accidents  and  injuries. 

To  the  National  Library  were  added, 
during  the  year,  2,000  volumes.  And 
the  photographers  have  added  to  their 
collection,  810. 

The  Surgeon-General  strongly  recom- 
mends Congress  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing of  the  subject  catalogue. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  has  three  medical 
colleges  and  three  medical  journals^  all 
flourishing,  and  7io  Health  Department. 
Jewell's  Cereal  Food  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  of  the  Centennial 
Commission  award,  to  be  "well  prepared, 
and  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
supply  the  place  of  human  milk." 

A  chief  virtue  of  Woodward's  Soil 
Pipe  Valve  is  that  when  properly  fitted, 
the  greater  the  backward  pressure  of 
sewer  gas,  so  much  the  more  perfectly 
and  completely  is  it  resisted. 

Adee's  Trap  for  wash-stands  and 
sinks  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  effi> 
cient  means  against  the  escape  of  sewer 
gas  into  bed-rooms  hitherto  invented. 

Milkof  lEagnesia.  Stamford,  Feb. 
13th,  1877. 

Editor  of  The  Santtabian:  TVill  you 
please  tell  me  in  what  the  superiority  of 
*'miik  of  magnesia,"  as  compared  with 
other  preparations  of  the  same  drug, 
consists  ? 
Is  it  uniformly  reliable  ? 
Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  better  than 
rochelle  salt  as  an  anti-rheumatic  ? 

W.  H.  Tbowbbidor,  M.D. 
The  superiority  of  the  "*  milk"  of 
magnesia  consists  in  its  admirable  eli- 
gibility for  administration;  in  this  it  is 
superior  to  any  other  form  of  magnesia^ 
that  has  fallen  under  our  notice,  and 
for  this  quality  solely  we  prefer  it  to  all 
other  preparations  of  that  medicine.  In 
regard  to  its  reliability,  we  have  never 
failed  to  get  the  usual  effects  of  magne- 
sia in  its  use;  but  as  a  remedy  in  the 
prevention  or  treatment  of  rheumatism 
or  any  other  disease,  in  comparison 
with  other  remedies,  we  are  not  aware 
of  its  possessing  any  specific  virtues. 
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other  than  beiug  ODe  of  the  best  medi- 
emes  of  its  clasa! 


|Ctteratit». 


Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
nuUfl^  is  an  object  eminently  worthy  of 
the  sympathy  and  active  support  of 
ereiy  troe  philanthropist.  The  honored 
President  of  the  American  Society,  Mr. 
HsKBT  Beboh,  congratulates  the  Society 
on  its  numeroas  victories  and  glorions 
adiieTements  since  its  organization ;  and 
on  the  exhibition  made  at  the  Centennial 
of  the  wonderfal  development  of  the 
humanities  of  life,  as  applicable  to  that 
tist  portion  of  animated  creation,  which, 
while  they  can  suffer  and  die,  cannot 
orally  make  known  to  us  their  countless 
wrongs. 

The  general  work  of  the  year  has  com- 
prised 1,005  cases  of  prosecution  for 
craelty;  prevented  the  perpetration  of 
eraelty  and  abuse  of  animals  on  the 
streets  upon  2,010  cases,  in  the  cities  of 
KewYork  and  Brooklyn  alone.  Num- 
ber of  punishments  and  fines  procured 
•gainst  the  offenders  in  the  courts  for  the 
year,  107. 

The  Society  has  greatly  extended  its 
opeiations  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York  during  the  year,  having  now  four- 
teen branches  in  active  working  order, 
and  150  agents,  outside  the  city  of  New 
York. 

In  the  United   States,  Canada   and 


veterinary  surgery,  as  at  present  practic- 
ed, continue  to  disgrace  our  humanity.*' 
ViviBection,  we  regret  to   find,  he 
ehumerates  in  the  same  category .  * '  Vivi- 
section,  or,   more   properly   speaking, 
scientific  torment,  ...  as  practiced  by 
men  in  our  own  land-,  who,  possessing^ 
more  brains,  perhaps,  than  heart,  still 
adhere  to  these  barbarities,  though  (he 
believes)  under  modified  forms,  since  the 
establishment  of  this  Society.''    Doubts 
less  the  Society  has  done  some  good 
in  this  particular,  and  for  the  good  it 
has  done  in  this,  as  in  other  particulars, 
it  deserves  credit.    But  with  some  op- 
portunities for  knowing  and  believing 
that  we  have  no  experimental  physiolo- 
gists in  this  country  now  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  inflicting  unnecessary  cru- 
elties on  animals — in  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies  for    the  promotion  of  the 
highest  degree  of  human  culture  for  the 
good  of  mankind — we  are  constrained  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Bergh,  in  his  sympathy 
with  the  animals  which  he  would  so  en- 
thusiastically protect  under  all  circum- 
stances, does  physiologists  great  injus- 
tice.   Very  rarely  indeed  are  any  phys- 
iological experiments  on  animals  made 
nowadays,  without  first  placing    them 
under   the   influence   of    amesthetics, 
which  deprive  them  of  all  pain.    And, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  state,  with  the 
kindliest  feelings  for  Mr.  Bergh  and  his 
work,  a  little  more  cultivation  of  his 
own  brain  in  physiological  knowledge, 
would  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  abso- 


Kofa  Scotia  there  are  now  forty  socie- 
ties, many  of  them  having  branches,  all   lute  necessity  of  experiments  on  living 


organized  on  the  plan  of  the  parent 
Society  in  New  York. 

While  Mr.  Bergh  sees  much  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Society  upon,  in  the  progress 
it  has  made  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  he 
nevertheless  portrays  an  immense*  field 
of  bbor  still  open,  wherein  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  may  find  an  abund- 
ance of  room  to  work.  The  cruelties 
piacticed  in  the  transportation  of  cattle^ 
the  bad  treatment  of  canal  horses,  contin- 
ued daughter-house  cruelties,  and  *'  the 
most  diversified  and  cruel  barbarities  of 

^Elerenth  Annnal  Report  of  American  Socie- 
ty for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
New  York :  HeadquartcrB  ofthe  Society,  Fourth 
ATtDDe  and  Twenty -second  Street.    1877. 


animals  for  its  prosecution.  Such  culti- 
vation would  not  in  any  respect  be  like- 
ly to  harden  his  heart,  but  would  cer- 
tainly soften  it  against  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  labors  no  less  noble 
than  his  own  for  the  best  interests  of 
humanity.  Before  the  discovery  of  an- 
sBsthetics,  physiologists  were  unques- 
tionably under  the  necessity  of  inflicting 
pain  on  animals  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies,  as  were  surgeons  also  in 
he  exercise  of  their  skill  on  patients; 
both  laboring,  however,  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering,  in  a  field  of 
labor  no  less  fruitfdl  in  good  works 
than  that  which  Mr.  Bergh  cultivates,. 
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and  characterized  by  achievementB  at 
least  equally  noble. 

"  The  BiU  forbidding  the  Salting 
of  the  Streets  "  for  the  remoTal  of  snow 
is  another  very  qnestionable  subject  of 
congratulation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bergh. 
For,  admitting  that  snow  sprinkled  with 
salt,  or  the  slush  caused  by  this  means, 
is  four  or  five  degrees  colder  for  the 
time  than  snow,  or  snow  slush,  not  so 
treated  (audit  is  no  more  than  this), 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  without 
the  salting,  snow  will  last  about  five  tinMS 
as  long. 

Which,  therefore,  produces  the  greater 
degree  of  discomfort,  or  is  the  more 
likely  to  injure  the  health  of  man  or 
beast — ^to  endure  the  salted  snow  slush 
of  twenty-eight  degrees'  temperature  for 
OTie  day,  or  snow  slush  not  salted  for 
five  days  ? 

The  collateral  questions,  such  as 
coldness,  dampness  or  dryness  of  the 
air,  drainage,  cleanliness,  etc.,  are  all 
in  favor  of  the  salt,  and  health. 

And  (his  knowledge,  too,  could  all  be 
acquired  by  Mr.  Bergh,  without  any  dan- 
ger whatever  of  hardening  his  heart  or 
unduly  expanding  his  brain.    ' 

From  the  very  bottom  of  our  heart,  we 
wish  his  work  success,  and  these  excep- 
tions we  take  to  his  manner  of  prosecut- 
ing it— and  obstacles  which  he,  in  his 
mistaken  zeal,  places  in  the  way  of  it- 
are  taken  with  the  sincere  hope  of  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  the  Society 
over  which  he  presides  with  much-de- 
served honor. 

Nutrition — ^that  function  in  the  an- 
imal economy  by  which  the  food,  elabo- 
rated by  the  various  organic  actions, 
loses  its  own  nature  and  assumes  that 
of  the  different  living  tissues — is,  of  all 
the  phenomena  which  constitute  living 
action,  the  most  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  health.  Indeed,  nutrition 
comprehends  all  the  vital  functions 
through  the  agency  of  which  the  ani- 
mal body  is  developed  from  the  simple 
cell,  maturity  accomplished,  and  life 
maintained.  And  it  is  well,  *'in  the 
making  of  many  books  "  on  foods,  in  all 
their  varieties,  that  readers  should  have 
their  attention  arrested  for  a  time  by 


a  scientific  discussion  of  nutrition. 
Hence  we  welcome  the  work  now  be- 
fore us,  ^  as  being  especially  timely  and 
important.  Few  authors  have  had  bet>- 
ter  opportunities  or  more  industriously 
improved  them,  than  Dr.  James 
Henry  Bennet.  By  more  than  thirty 
years'  study  and  practice  of  the  princi- 
ples which  he  inculcates,  and  the  au- 
thor of  various  successful  books  on 
other  subjects,  the  present  work  will 
not  fail  to  attract  merited  attention 
from  all  who  value  well  cultivated  ob- 
servation more  than  mere  theoretical 
speculation.  Whatever  it  may  appear 
to  lack  in  not  recognizing  the  experi- 
ments and  opinions  of  some  recent  writ- 
ers on  unsettled  physiological  questions, 
it  more  than  makes  up  by  careful  obser- 
vation on  accepted  truths. 

The  work  begins  with  the  Chemical 
Elements  of  the  body,  and  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  by  means 
of  the  functions  of  nutrition. — Diges- 
tion, and  the  functions  of  the  organs 
concerned  in  it;  Bespiration,  and  the 
changes  effected  in  the  blood  by  it; 
Variable  Nutritive  Bequirements,  and 
the  effects  of  temperature;  Defective 
Natrition  from  a  variety  of  causes;  Uri- 
nary Deposits  in  Defective  Nutrition,  and 
their  significance;  Practical  Deductions: 
food  requirements  in  health;  individual 
peculiarities  and  requirements  in  ill- 
health,  Confirmed  Dyspepsia  and  Vital 
Force;  Mineral  Aliments  in  the  Nutri- 
tion of  Plants,  and  the  influence  of 
Heat  in  accelerating  Vegetation;  Why 
do  Successful  Medical  Men  often  Die 
Prematurely?  All  discussed  with  an 
ability  which  shows  the  fruit  of  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  the  subjects  at 
issue,  and  with  a  clearness  and  force 
which  commend  the  work  to  all  who 
would  understand  the  usual  circum- 
stances and  habits  of  life  in  relation  to 
nutrition  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  and  with  the  best  practical  utility. 

r  - 

*  Nutrition  in  Health  and  Difieaso.— A  Contri- 
ballon  to  Hygiene  and  CUnioal  Medioino,  by 
JTames  Bennet,  M.B.,  Member  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Phyeioians,  London,  etc.,  etc.,  eto. 
Second  edition,  8vo,  pp.  248.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  and  Blakiston. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CIVILIZATION   ON   THE   DUEATION 

OF  LIFE.* 

By  Charlton  T.  Lewis. 

That  the  State  is  the  final  cause  of  the  individual,  was  the  political 
theory  and  the  moral  law  of  the  highest  ancient  civilisation.  The 
citizen's  rights  and  duties  were  measured  and  limited  by  the  interests 
of  his  city;  his  glory  lay  in  what,  by  Hving  or  dying,  he  could  add  to 
its  glory.  That  the  individual  is  the  final  cause  of  society  was  the 
early  Christian  theory,  which  disintegrated  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
set  up  above  the  work  of  love  and  of  statesmanship  the  saving  of 
each  man's  soul,  and  which,  slowly  purified  from  kingcraft  and  priest- 
ci-aft,  survives  in  the  democratic  poUtics,  and  in  most  of  the  economi- 
cal and  social  science  of  our  own  day.  The  conflict  of  these  two 
theories,  in  its  many  phases,  has  been  the  best  part  of  history;  for  it 
has  been  the  conflict  of  ideas,  and  of  minds  loving  the  tru&,  while 
the  rest  has  been  the  struggle  of  grasping  selfishness,  or  of  passion. 
Yet  this  conflict  has  been  but  the  prophetic  shadow  of  one  more  mo- 
mentous, which  begins  in  our  own  day,  and  in  which  is  destined  to 
move  and  work,  for  hope  or  for  despair,  the  intellectual  life  of  gener- 
ations to  come.  The  relation  of  individual  man  to  organized  society 
is  but  one  of  the  outward  forms  assumed  by  his  profounder  relation 
to  the  human  race' ;  and  it  is  with,  this  relation,  as  determining  the 
meaning  of  his  nature — physical,  mental  and  moral — that  modern 
thought  must  deal  Is  the  end  of  our  being  to  be  sought  in  the  in- 
dividual or  in  the  race  ?  This  may  be  presented, as  the  final  problem, 
alike  of  science,  of  philosophy,  and  of  religion. 

Immanuel  Eant  had,  perhaps,  the  sharpest  mind's  eye  that  ever 
tried  to  scrutinize  mind.  But  long  before  he  began  his  immortal 
researches  into  the  basis  of  certainty,  his  studies  had  taken  a  still 
wider  range.  In  early  life  he  wrote  some  fugitive  papers  for  an  ob- 
scure jouroal,  which  I  have  not  now  within  reach,  and  of  which  I  can 
speak  but  vaguely  from  recollections  of  a  perusal  many  years  ago. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  them  he  foreshadowed  the  great  prob- 

•  Bead  before  American  Public  Health  Association,  Boston,  October,  1876. 
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lem  which  was  to  occupy  coming  ages:  he  saw  and  declared  that  the 
persistent  race  and  the  transient  indiyidual  are  the  poles  of  thought, 
and  that  around  these  the  mind  of  the  world  must  yet  move.  Doubt- 
less Emerson  had  read  these  papers,  when,  in  one  of  his  early  essays, 
he  pointed  out  the  mystery  of  nature,  "  the  race  never  dying,  the 
individual  never  spared."  And  Tennyson  had  certainly  read  them,' 
when  he  translated  their  thought  with  stai'tling  fideUty,  in  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  passages  of  the  "  In  Memoriam"  : 

"  The  wish  that,  of  the  living  whole, 

No  Jife  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likes t  God  within  the  soul  ? 

'*  Are  God  and  nature  then  at  strife, 

That  nature  sends  such  evil  dreams  f 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 
So  careless  of  the  single  life; 

*'  That  I,  considering  everywhere 

Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deed?, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 
She  often  brings  but  one  to'  bear, 

''  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod.'* 

These  were  but  the  prophetic  utterances  of  seers,  dimly  apprehend- 
ing from  afar  the  revolutionary  thought  of  the  next  age.  I  must  not 
weary  you  at  the  threshold  of  my  subject,  or  it  would  be  in  place  to 
point  out  how  the  history  of  ideas  for  a  century  past  has  revolved 
around  the  same  centre,  approaching  it  more  and  more  closely. 
Kant  himself,  in  after  life,  became  the  source  of  a  magnificent  series 
of  movements,  including  many  of  the  noblest  efforts  ever  made  to 
reach  absolute  truth,  and  cuhninating  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy; 
the  practical  meaning  of  the  whole  of  which  was  resistance  to  the 
inevitable  tendencies  of  the  time;  efforts  to  centre  the  universe  in  the 
individual  man,  though  only  by  raising  him  to  a  higher  level  and 
presenting  him  as  pure  intellect  It  was  impossible,  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  great  German  school  is  as  far  behind  us  now  as  that  of 
Aristotle  or  Spinoza.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  of  French 
thinkers,  Comte,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  age,  attempted  to  build  up 
his  universe  of  thought  on  the  new  conception — ^the  absolute  subordi- 
nation of  the  individual  to  the  race;  and  failed  to  become  the  ac- 
knowledged teacher  of  our  times  only,  perhaps,  because  he  built  by 
old  methods  and  with  old  materials  on  the  new  basis  ;  because 
the  times  were  not  yet  ripe,  and  the  key  to  the  relations  of  the  race 
with  its  members  was  not  in  his  hand.  Had  he  but  grasped  the  two 
master-thoughts  of  our  own  day — the  conservation  of  force  in  phys- 
ics, and  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  processes  in  biology — ^he  would 
doubtless  have  developed  the  continuity  of  nature  in  a  system  almost 
fitted  to  fulfill  his  dream  of  organizing  and  lastingly  enslaving  the 
human  mind. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  problem  not  because  I  propose 
to  discuss  it,  or  even  to  state  it  fully,  but  because  my  special  subject 
this  evening  leads  up  to  it,  and  derives  inteirest  and  value  from  it. 
To  what  extent  man  is  merely  a  species,  a  product  and  a  part  of  the 
system  of  nature,  and  to  what  extent,  if  any,  he  is  an  exception  to  it, 
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or  above  it,  are  questions  which  are  closely  linked  with  all  intelligent 
study  of  ourselves  and  our  surroundings  ;  and  it  is  in  the  Hght  of 
^  these  questions  that  I  have  sought  to  explore  one  little  subordinate 
*  comer  of  the  boundless  field— the  changes,  if  any,  which  civilization 
brings  about  in  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  and  the  causes 
which  produce  them.     The  subject  is  fascinating,   because  it  has 
never,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  thoroughly  examined  ;  because  it 
furnishes  the  most  simple  and  definite  measure  which  can  be  a])plied 
to  so  vague  a  conception  as  progress  ;  and  because  it  seems,  at  first 
sight,  as  if  there  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  trustworthy  evidence 
accessible  upon  the  average  d|e  attained  by  mankind  in  all  periods  of 
history.     After  spending  a  very  considerable  amount  of  time,  how- 
ever, in  the  effort  to  find  and  collect  this  evidence,  I  am  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  results  are  vague  and  meagre,  and  that  some 
centuries  of  statistical  records,  such  as  have  never  been  kept  in  any 
coontiy  tmtil  within  the  last  two  generations,  wiU  be  necessarj,  be- 
fore  the  effects  of  culture  upon  longevity  can  receive  an  accurate  and 
scientific  statement. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  civilized  man  lives  longer  than  the  sav- 
age. Our  days,  on  the  average,  are  many  more  than  those  of  our  an- 
cestors of  the  stone  age  or  the  lake  period.  Some  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion is  therefore  favorable  to  longevity.  But  when  we  ask  whether 
the  extension  of  life  continues  as  enlightenment  grows,  the  question 
becomes  complicated.  A  generation  ago  it  was  asserted  with  confi- 
dence that  the  specific  duration  of  human  life  has  for  some  ages  been 
increasing  perceptibly,  and  so  rapidly  that  tables  of  mortahty  made 
from  the  experience  of  one  generation  are  inappHcable  to  the  next.  This 
doctrine  will  be  found  throughout  much  of  the  most  worthless  litera- 
ture in  the  world,  the  books  on  longevity,  stated  as  if  it  were  an  ob- 
vious law  of  nature;  but  the  only  pretense  of  proof  is  that  the  famous 
Northampton  table  of  mortality,  and  others  constructed  by  similar 
methods,  have  been  found  to  show  a  much  shorter  expectation  of  life 
than  the  experience  of  our  own  day.  The  science  of  statistics,  how- 
ever, has  long  left  such  notions  behind,  and  has  shown  that  the 
inaccaracy  lies  in  the  methods  of  constructing  earlier  tables.  They 
do  not  properly  represent  the  law  of  mortahty  at  the  period  and  in 
the  conGLmunity  for  which  they  were  made;  and  it  is  only  in  very  re- 
cent tim^  that  statistics  have  been  collected  with  care  enough,  and  on  a 
basis  wide  enough,  to  establish  that  law.  Nor  are  they  now  so  col- 
lected, except  in  a  few  European  cities,  as  to  be  of  value  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  American  people  ought  to  understand  that  the  cumbrous 
mortality  statistic^  published  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
are  a  laughing-stock  for  scientific  investigators;  and  that  even  the 
great  improvements  introduced  by  its  recent  administration,  have  but 
served  to  expose  the  imperfection  of  the  system.  The  mortahty 
tables  it  has  constructed  are  not  so  much  inductions  as  conjecture; 
and  the  only  trustworthy  evidence  in  existence,  showing  the  actual 
influence  of  our  own  chmate,  institutions  and  society  in  modifying 
human  vitality,  is  that  which  has  been  gathered  by  business  corpora- 
tions, the  Life  Insurance  Companies. 
The  sanguine  doctrine  of  the  rapid  increase  of  life  being  exploded, 
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to  agree  that  no  improvement  has  taken  place;  that  the  inadequate  in- 
formation we  have  points  the  oth^r  way;  and  that  the  luxury,  ease, 
freedom  from  exertion,  vices,  and,  above  all,  the  hereditary  accumu- 
lation of  physical  ills  in  civilized  man,  are  probably  shortening  the 
tenure  of  life,  perhaps  even  threatening  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
more  cultivated  races.  Many  of  you  remember  an  unsavory  discus- 
sion which  agitated  the  intellect  of  Boston  two  or  three  years  ago, 
echoes  of  which  are  stiU  sometimes  heard  from  the  lecture-desk  or  the 
press,  on  the  rapid  tendency  of  Massachusetts  to  relapse  into  barbar- 
ism, from  the  decline  in  numbers  of  the  native-bom  and  intelligent 
people  before  the  multiplying  vitality  of  the  ignorant  classes.  This 
kind  of  reasoning  sometimes  leads  to  amusing  results.  Thus  Mr. 
Ray  Lankester*  has  pubHshed  a  work  on  "  Comparative  Longevity," 
in  which  he  makes  this  startling  remark:  "  Were  the  evolution  not 
always  in  advance  of  the  provoking  cause,  we  might  anticipate  the 
extinction  of  humanity,  by  the  excessive  competition  and  the  exces- 
sive difficulties  of  existence  which  must  always  accompany  increased 
population."  Dr.  Hough,  of  Philadelphia,  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
discussions  yet  presented  to  this  Association,  insists  that  there  is  a 
progressive  decline  in  the  vitality  and  longevity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. "  If, "  he  says,  "  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  were  living  in 
cities  of  the  magnitude  of  London,  and  subjected  to  the  same  influ- 
ences connected  with  the  movement  of  population,  the  whole  human 
race  would  become  extinct  in  a  century  or  two."  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  human  race  will  ever  die  out,  as  long  as  the  earth  is 
crowded  with  men;  or  even  as  long  as  cities  of  the  size  of  London  re- 
main. Nor,  because  enthusiasts  have  believed  in  an  exaggerated  and 
absurd  extension  of  human  life,  and  have  supported  the  belief  by  mis- 
taken facts,  need  we  infer  that  the  life  of  man  is  really  growing 
shorter. 

Not  troubling  yon  with  the  detailed  facts,  which  seem  to  me  to 
prove  the  contrary,  I  shall  simply  cite  the  highest  authorities  on 
the  subject.  Professor  Owen,  the  great  anatomist,  has  examined  the 
subject  as  respects  Great  Britain,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  average  life 
there  is  higher  now  than  in  the  last  century.  Sir  Thomas  Duffers 
Hardy  has  searched  the  records  of  the  English  courts  for  four  hun- 
dred years,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  sixteenth;  and  among 
their  innumerable  notices  of  age,  finds  no  instance  of  a  man  who  had 
survived  his  eightieth  year,  and  proofs  enough  that  the  age  of  seventy 
was  rarely  reached,  and  was  regarded  as  extreme.  Mr.  Finlaison, 
the  statistician,  has  studied  the  results  of  the  Tontine  Associations 
in  England,  from  the  seventeenth  century  down,  and  has  shown  that 
the  expectation  of  life  among  the  classes  who  invest  in  such  funds 
has  gradually  increased  full  twenty-five  per  cent,  during  that  period. 
Kolb,  the  careful  and  sagacious  German  writer  on  comparative  sta- 
tistics, sums  up  the  case  thu?:  ''  The  meagre  facts  known  indicate 
that  the  maximum  age  of  man  has  remained  nearly  the  same  for  cen- 
turies and  even  thousands  of  years;  but  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  reach  extreme  age,  and  especially  the  number  who  survive  in- 

•The  inquirer  who  recently,  brought  ;to  grief,  in  [London,  our  pet  New  York 
humbug,  Dr.  Slade.  ; 
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fancy,  has  very  materially  increased."  I  have  examined,  I  think,  siib- 
fitantiaUy  all  the  evidence  in  existence  upon  the  subject,  and  find  these 
moderate  judgments  to  be  sustained  by  it. 

Now  this  improvement  is  just  what  we  should  expect.  It  depends 
on  no  mysterious  law  of  development,  no  innate  tendency  to  an 
increase  of  vitality.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of  agencies  so  obvious 
^and  80  powerful  in  our  civilization,  that  we  need  statistics  not  so  much 
to  prove  their  existence  as  to  measure  their  effects.  Let  me  enumer- 
ate them: 

Isi  The  first  is  the  improved  care  taken  of  infants.    In  savage  life 
t^e  babe  is  scarcely  protected  except  by  the  mother's  instinct.   If  this 
is  interrupted  by  accident  or  disease,  it  perishes  at  once.     It  is  liable 
at  all  times  to  fatal  exposure.      Step  by  step  improvement  is  made  as 
men  become'  civilized.     In  Soranus,  a  famous  medical  writer  of  the 
second  century,  we  find  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  care  of  infants. 
The  Thradans  and  Macedonians,  he  says,  always  bound  the  new-bom 
child  firmly,  hand  and  foot,  to  a  hard  flat  board.     The  ThessaJians 
hollowed  out  the  board  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  put  in  a  stuffing 
of  hay.    These  nations,  like  some  North  American  Indians  of  our 
time,  thought  it  necessary  to  hold  the  child  motionless  during  its 
early  life.     Soranus  himself  advises  that  it  be  wrapped  closely  and 
firmly  in  woolen  bandages,  and  that  careful  manipulations  be  prac- 
ticed,  to  give  shape  to  its   head  and  spine.     The  Germans  and 
Scythians,  he  tells  us,  and  many  of  the  Greeks,  used  to  dip  the  new- 
bom  in  cold  water,  to  test  its  vital  strength,  and  try  whether  it  was 
fit  to  be  reared.     Soranus,  who  represents  the  highest  skill  of  his 
period,  warns  parents  against  giving  the  babe  its  natural  food,  the 
mother's  first  milk.     This  must  be  thrown  aWay,  and  goat's  milk  and 
honey  substituted.      Thus  we  might  trace  step  by  step  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  medical  science,  and  the  slower  progress  of  custom,  towards 
the  very  moderate  degree  of  excellence  in  both  which  now  prevails, 
and  remember  that  every  step  in  each  of  them  represents  a  gain  of 
countless  lives. 

Let  one  proved  fact  illustrate  the  gain  already  secured.  In  London, 
175  years  ago,  when  the  population  was  less  than  675,000,  the  annual 
deaths  of  children  under  five  years  were  9,500.  In  1810,  when  the 
population  had  increased  to  1,050,000,  this  class  of  deaths  had  been 
reduced  to  5,500  yearly — a  saving  of  62  per  cent,  on  the  average. 
Similar  facts  might  be  multipUed  from  statistical  records,  wherever 
health  has  been  intelligently  studied  and  sought.  Of  aU  the  achieve- 
ments of  sanitary  science,  the  greatest  has  been  the  rescue  of  these 
innocents  from  wholesale  slaughter;  yet  this  is  still  the  most  awful 
and  the  most  hopeful  field  for  its  work.  In  every  land  human 
motherhood  is  still  a  Bachel  weeping  for  her  children;  the  children 
are  dying  from  causes  which  might  be  prevented.  There  is  room  here 
for  boundless  preaching,  but  where  Hes  the  responsibihty?  In 
Shakspeare's  words: 

"  Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay, 
TVhich  husbandry  in  honor  mi^ht  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day, 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  r* 
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We  find,  then,  that  an  infeint*s  chance  of  surviving  to  maturity  is 
steadily  increased  as  civilization  advances. 

2d.  Substantial  improvement  has  been  made  from  age  to  age  in  the 
care  of  the  sick,  infirm  and  aged.  Among  savages,  every  serious 
illness  ends  in  death.  The  mutual  help  and  care  by  which  lives 
which  cannot  support  themselves  are  supported  by  others  is  the 
product  of  society,  and  grows  effective  as  social  ties  are  strengthened. 
Even  in  this  century,  and  among  people  which  have  something  like  a 
social  organization,  the  custom  of  putting  to  death  those  who  survive 
their  strength  has  been  found  in  full  force.  Every  stage  of  progress, 
from  this  barbarism  to  the  humanitananism  of  our  hospital  and  alms- 
house system,  may  be  traced,  and  the  obvious  result  is  a  gradual 
lengthening  of  the  average  life. 

3d.  Another  important  agency  is  the  avoidance  of  epidemics.  It 
is  hard  for  us  to  understand  the  horrors  of  these  visitations  in  former 
ages.  I  There  are  no  more  thrilling  pages  in  literature  than  those 
which  depict  them.  The  plague  of  Athens,  as  described  by  Thu- 
cydides  and  Lucretius;  those  of  Italy,  truthfully  reported  in  the 
romances  of  Boccacio  and  Manzoni;  Defoe's  story  of  the  plague  in 
London;  the  accounts  given  by  German  and  French  chroniclers  of  the 
Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth  century — all  these  are  fresh,  with  theii* 
fullness  of  immortal  agony,  in  every  reader's  mind.  And  thousands 
of  such  pests  have  swept  across  nations,  and  left  no  such  records.  Iij 
our  times,  vast  tracts  of  Africa  have  been  depopulated  by  fever; 
whole  tribes  of  Indians  have  been  destroyed  by  small-po^.  We  are 
exempt  from  such  disasters.  It  seems  that  civilization  has  outgrown 
the  danger  of  them.  The  test  has  been  appHed.  The  cholera  was 
made  dreadful  to  the  thought  by  its  ravages  in  the  East,  and  by 
association  with  the  plagues  of  history,  when  it  began  its  march  across 
the  civilized  world.  But  it  touched  enlightened  nations  too  lightly 
to  revive  such  memories.  *  Of  the  40,000,000  of  people  whom  it  slew 
in  the  half  century  after  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  but  the  smallest 
fraction  fell  in  Christendom.  A  century  ago  the  small-pox  was  the 
scourge  of  mankind.  Its  deaths  numbered  400,000  a  year  in  England. 
La  Condamine,  the  first  authority  in  his  day,  who  died  in  1774,  asserts 
that  it  carried  off  one-tenth  of  mankind,  and  disfigured  as  many  more. 
It  is  practically  abolished  by  a  single  discovery,  which  has  added  two 
years  to  the  average  life  of  man  in  Central  Europe.  The  victories  of 
civilization  over  some  other  diseases  have  been  scarcely  less  signjil. 
For  example,  scurvy  in  our  navy  has  been  exterminated.  Death  from 
it  is  now  Hterally  unknown.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  statistics 
of  its  earher  ravages  there;  but  in  the  British  navy,  for  two  hundred 
years  back,  the  mortahty  by  scurvy  exceeded  that  by  battle,  wreck 
and  all  the  calamities  of  sea-life  together.  Sanitary  science  has  don.e 
away  with  it.  In  the  thirteenth  century  leprosy  was  at  least  as 
common  as  meases  now  are.  Matthew  Paris  perhaps  exaggerates 
the  number  of  lepers,  when  he  tells  us  of  2,000,000  in  France,  and  of 
19,000,000  in  Europe;  but  the  disease  was  a  general  plague,  and  has 
disappeared  before  civilization.  In  the  same  way  typhus,  dysentery, 
yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever,  in  different  degrees,  are  beginning  to  yield 
up  their  fatal  energies,  and  we  are  learning  to  hope  and  strive  for 
their  extermination. 
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Other  great  calamities  have  been  overcome  or  reduced  in  their  pro- 
portions by  the  progress  of  society.  Thus  famines  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  uncivilized  countries  as  causes  of  immense  mortality.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  people  of  Germany  starved  to  death 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  thirty  years*  war.  Mr.  Froude  finds  that 
at  least  200,000  lives  were  directly  destroyed  by  the  Irish  famine  of 
1846.  These  are  the  frightful  exceptions  of  an  imperfect  civilization; 
bat  in  Oermany,  Ireland  or  this  country,  now,  one  death  by  famine  is 
enough  to  agitate  the  community  and  is  nearly  impossible;  while  in 
some  barbarous  countries,  more  fives  are  ended  by  want  of  food  than 
by  disease  or  accident.  Civilization,  by  its  arrangements  for  storing 
aiid  distributiiig  food,  and  by  the  greater  certainty  it  gives  to  agri- 
cnltnre,  prevents  alike  general  famine  and  individual  starvation,  and 
thus  lengthens  the  average  life. 

4th.  Finally,  I  must  dismiss  with  a  mere  reference  a  large  class  of 
censes  which  are  working  in  the  same  direction;  our  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  numberless  applications  of  them, 
public  and  private;  in  police  regulations,  building  laws,  quarantines 
andpubhc  works;  in  the  construction  of  dwellings,  the  heating  and 
Tentflation  of  rooms,  the  preparation  of  food  and  clothing,  the  hours 
of  labor  and  rest.  In  all  these  there  has  been  a  slow  practical  im- 
proyement  for  ages;  and  there  now  begins  to  be  a  scientific  improve- 
ment which  promises  to  be  much  more  rapid. 

hi  order  that  these  remarks  may  not  fill  a  volutne,  I  must  omit  to 
discuss  here  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  heredity  to  these  forces, 
by  which  the  impression  they  nxake  upon  the  physical  frame  of  man, 
in  any  generation,  increasing  its  vigor,  vitality  and  possible  duration, 
is  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  thus  accumulated  from  age  to  age.  It 
is  this  law  which  co-ordinates  all  the  influences  we  have  enumerated, 
and  combines  them  into  one  movement,  continuous  and  progressive. 
We  may  fairly  aflSrm,  then,  that  the  average  duration  of  human  life 
is  the  most  definite  measure  we  can  apply  to  the  advance  of  civiHza- 
tion.  The  lowest  races  of  mankind,  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Central  Africa,  Patagonia,  are  alike  in  this,  that  their 
life  is  short.  Female  beauty  is  in  its  prime  at  15;  it  decays  after  22. 
Man  is  old  at  40;  he  rarely  reaches  50,  or  only  in  extreme  decrepi- 
tude. If  we  turn  from  this  state  of  life,  in  which  our  ancestors  doubt- 
less once  stood,  to  the  nations  of  Christendom,  and  classify  them  in 
the  order  of  the  average  duration  of  life,  we  shall  have  arranged  them 
also  in  the  order  of  w^ealth,  good  government  and  intelligence.  Aver- 
age longevity  is  at  once  the  most  potent  agency  in  producing  these 
elements  of  prosperity,  and  the  result  which  the  forces  of  civilization 
unite  to  effect,  and  on  which  their  energies  are  concentrated.  In  an 
economical  point  of  view,  this  relation  is  obvious;  for  the  lengthening 
of  life  implies,  above  all,  the  lengthening  of  the  productive  period — the 
increased  proportion  of  producers  to  (fiones,  and  a  diminished  waste 
in  unproductive  Hves.  Herbert  Spencer,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the 
biological  aspects  of  human  development,  in  one  of  the  most  sugges- 
tive books  of  our  age,  finds  the  fundamental  fact  in  the  restless  an- 
tagonism between  the  development  of  the  individual  and  the  per- 
petuation of  Uie  race;  and  that  this  conflict  "ensures  the  final  at- 
tainment of  the  highest  form  of  this  maintenance — a  form  in  which 
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the  amount  of  life  shall  be  the  greatest  possible,  and  deaths  the  fewest 
possible."  In  other  words,  the  lengthening  of  the  average  individual 
life  measures  human  progress. 

Now  an  eminent  school  of  scientific  men  are  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  natural  selectioB,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  the  key  to  all 
progress  in  nature.  I  wish  distinctly  to  bring  out  the  startling  con- 
trast between  this  law  and  the  laws  of  progress  in  vitality  which  we 
have  found  actually  at  work  in  human  history.  The  first  condition 
of  natural  selection  is  wholesale  slaughter.  It  begins  by  assuming 
the  principle  of  Malthus,  that  life  tends  to  multiply  beyond  the  j>08si- 
bility  of  preservation;  of  the  infinite  mass  that  come  into  being, 
nearly  all  must  perish  unfulfilled.  Who  shall  the  survivors  be?  Those, 
of  course,  who,  by  superior  vigor  or  by  greater  harmony  with  their 
environment,  are  most  fit  to  survive.  These  alone  live  to  reproduce 
their  kind,  and  transmit  the  superiority  which  has  preserved  them;  and 
thus,  in  successive  generations,  the  race  accumulates  the  quaHties  which 
promote  Ufe.  Thus  the  natural  process  of  advancement  is  founded 
on  limitless  waste;  the  growth  of  Hfe  is  in  the  soil  of  boundless  death; 
the  better  form  springs  ever  from  a  world  of  graves.  Mr.  Huxley 
tells  us  that^the  law  of  evolution,  founded  on  this  conception  of  nat- 
ural selection,  as  explaining  the  mode  in  which  the  organic  world 
around  us  has  arisen,  stands  on  a  basis  of  evidence  comparable  to 
that  which  supports  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  solar  system.  Let 
us  admit  it,  then,  to  the  full  extent  claimed.  Adfnit  that  man  him- 
self, in  the  structural  differences  between  him  and  lower  forms,  is  the 
product  of  this  law,  and  that,  up  to  the  time  when  he  became  dis- 
tinctly human,  as  contrasted  with  his  quadrumanous  kindred,  his 
development  was  governed  by  it.  We  shall  see  that  his  human  prog- 
ress is  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Observe  that  the  forces  which 
we  fincJ  at  work  in  the  physical  and  mental  growth  of  man  ai-e  not 
merely  independent  of  natural  selection;  they  are  exclusive  of  it,  and 
at  war  with  it. 

Look  at  each  of  the  agencies  we  have  enumerated.  Of  a  genera- 
tion of  infants  entering  the  world,  natural  selection  says,  let  them 
meet  hardship,  severity,  disease,  which  will  destroy  all  but  the  most 
vigorous,  and  leave  those  to  become  the  parents  of  a  hardier  race. 
To  the  infirm  of  aU  ages,  the  diseased,  the  old,  it  says,  Perish  out  of 
my  way.  You  are  worthless  of  yourselves;  and,  if  allowed  to  multi- 
ply, you  but  perpetuate  helplessness  and  increase  misery.  Of  epidem- 
ics it  says:  Let  them  rage;  they  may  sweep  away  strong  and  weak 
together,  but  not  without  discrimination.  They  destroy  a  larger 
share  of  the  feeble,  and  leave  the  average  strength  of  the  race  and  its 
posterity  greater  than  before.  By  the  standrfd  of  natural  selection, 
it  would  be  dear  gain  that  the  human  race  should  be  exterminated 
to-day,  saving  only  a  handful  of  the  most  perfect  humanity,  to  re- 
people  the  world  after  a  higher  standard. 

But  the  foundation  of  society  introduces  the  opposite  principle.  Fam- 
ily affections  and  social  ties  have  their  meaning  in  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual life  to  others;  its  value  to  society  at  large  is  the  central  thought 
of  civilization.  The  preservation  of  each  by  the  common  work  and  mu- 
tual aid  of  all  is  the  aim  of  government  and  law;  the  basis  of  families, 
communities  and  nations.     Thus  the  formation  of  society  is  the  re- 
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versal  of  the  blind  law  of  unconscious  advancement,  and  its  every 
step  forward  weakens  the  force  on  which  this  natural  development 
depends.  Its  history  is  a  struggle  against  the  conditions  of  natural 
gelection,  and  a  steady  reduction  of  its  area  of  influence.  Society 
preserves  for  the  progenitors  of  the  future  alike  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  the  diseased  and  the  healthy.  If,  then,  this  blind  law  is  the 
one  key  to  progress,  Inan  must  degenerate.  Pessimists,  then,  are  right 
in  holding  that  all  our  charities,  public  institutions,  sanitary  im- 
provements, the  very  order  of  society  itself,  are  but  means  of  protect- 
ing the  weak  against  the  sentence  of  nature,  and  of  perpetuating 
their  weakness.  Benevolence  is  then  but  foUy,  mercy  a  crime,  the 
charities  of  civilized  life  a  pernicious  force,  working  for  the  degener- 
acy of  the  race. 

There  is  but  one  reply:  Civilization  does  largely  sacrifice  one  prin- 
ciple of  progress,  the  law  of  evolution  by  survivorship;  but  it  intro- 
duces another  more  potent  principle.  IJnder  natural  selection,  im- 
provement must  needs  be  fitful,  occasional  and  immeasurably  slow; 
because  the  variations  upon  which  it  works,  and  among  which  it 
chooses,  are  but  casual  deviations  from  an  average  standard,  which 
it  can  at  most  catch  and  preserve.  But  civilization  possesses  the  ele- 
ment of  individual  culture,  by  which  the  standard  itself  is  raised  from 
generation  to  generation.  Society  educates  the  child  into  a  higher 
type  of  power,  endurance  and  refinement  than  that  in  which  he  was 
bom;  ii»  effects, are  stored  up  in  muscle,  nerve  and  brain,  and  through 
him  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  thus  accumulate  from  age  to  age. 
Under  natural  selection,  when  variations  in  capacity  arise,  thousands 
of  them  are  wasted  where  one  is  secured,  fixed  and  transmitted.  But 
human  society  ^e^onomizes  much  of  this  waste,  fastens  upon  and 
improves  an  immensely  larger  proportion  of  the  capacities  lavishly 
produced  by  nature,  and  thus  concentrates  in  the  brief  historical 
movement  forces  which  would  otherwise  spread  their  operation  over 
countless  ages.  Thus  it  is  the  characteristic  of  civilization  that  the 
hereditary  accumulation  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  gradually 
supersedes  the  unconscious  and  physical  law  of  selection  as  the  agency 
of  progress. 

Now  history,  while  it  has  been  a  struggle  between  these  two  prin- 
ciples of  advancement,  has  also  been  a  test  of  their  comparative  power. 
Natural  selection,  as  its  ablest  expounders  have  shown,  works  with 
such  extreme  slowness,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
that  the  progress  of  its  work  has  never  yet  been  detected  by  observa- 
tion. No  instance  is  known  of  its  having  effected  any  marked  and 
important  change  in  any  race  of  creatures,  during  the  period  of 
history.  Vast  as  is  its  cbmulative  force,  it  is  exerted  only  in  *  the 
course  of  ages  defying  our  imagination  to  span;  and  to  accomplish  a 
small  part  of  its  work,  it  must  cleave  its  path  of  misery  and  slaughter 
through  epochs  measured  only  by  the  formations  of  geology  and  the 
cycles  of  ttie  stars.  But  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  culture, 
which  have  superseded  it  in  man,  have  actually,  within  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  thousand  years,  achieved  the  world  of  happiness  in 
which  we  live.  The  rocks  register  the  story  of  a  blind  evolution, 
which  they  tell  us  is  still  going  on  as  rapidly  as  ever,  yet  so  slowly 
that  the  eye  which  watches  for  a  few  centuries  or  millenniums  can  dis- 
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cern  no  movement;  they  cEuinot  explain  those  laws,  by  which,  within 
generations  too  few  to  make  one  of  their  minor  epodis,  the  beastly 
companions  of  the  cave-bear  and  the  mammoth,  the  wandering  bar- 
barians of  the  flint  period,  have  produced  the  intellects  of  Shakspeare 
and  Newton,  the  scientific  culture  and  the  free  society  into  which 
their  descendants  are  now  bom. 

We  have  seen  that  where  animal  evolution  ends  and  human  prog- 
ress begins,  the  laws  of  individual  and  hereditary  culture  supersede 
the  law  of  natural  selection.  An  interesting  consequence  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  it  makes  a  place  for  the  prolongation  of  the  individual 
life  beyond  the  period  of  vital  and  muscular  activity.  Under  the 
reign  of  natural  selection,  there  is  no  position  in  the  universe  for  the 
being  who  has  passed  the  reproductive  stage  of  energy.  Hence  wild 
animals,  soon  after  this  period,  usually  die;  and  similarly  savage  so- 
ciety has  no  home  for  old  age.  But  civilization  centres  wholly  in  the 
intellect, whose  forces  are  commujiicated  by  other  than  vital  processes — 
in  ideas  which  move  and  mould  the  world  through  the  minds  and  the 
posterity  of  others;  and  the  intellect,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
not  only  continues  its-  work,  but  grows  in  efl&ciency  and  usefulness 
long  after  time  has  impaired  the  physical  powers.  It  is  in  civilized 
society  alone  that  the  activity  of  the  brain  makes  old  age  valuable; 
and  as  civilization  advances,  the  economy  of  preserving  a  strong  and 
^cultivated  mind  through  the  longest  possible  period  of  activity  becomes 
more  and  more  practicable,  and  yields  a  richer  reward.  Thus  it  is  a 
strictly  scientific  truth,  that  the  best  symbol  of  progress,  the  pride  of 
social  achievement,  the  noblest  ornament  of  our  race,  is  the  venerable 
man,  who,  in  a  decaying  body,  preserves  the  energies  of  a  wise,  be- 
nevolent and  vigorous  mind; 

If  so  much  has  been  done  by  the  semi-conscious  work  of  society, 
in  using  and  developing  the  natural  forces  of  man,  how  much  might 
be  done  by  a  perfect  organization  of  society  for  that  work !  This 
brings  us  to  that*  stupendous  conception  to  which,  more  in  jest 
hitherto  than  in  earnest,  the  term  stirpiculture  has  been  appUed.  But 
we  can  imagine  a  future  sect  of  positive  philosophers,  who  shall  rea- 
son as  follows:  Man  has  been  produced  through  vast  epochs  by  nat- 
ural selection;  lie  has  been  immensely  improved  in  one  era  by  the  half- 
conscious,  imperfect  form  of  selection  which  has  superseded  it;  and 
it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  nature  has  placed  in  him,  in  the  processes 
of  growth,  waste  and  decay,  an  infinite  elasticity.  Were  society 
organized  to  improve  this  elasticity  to  the  utmost,  he  might  rapidly 
scale  heights  of  being  which  are  unimagined  now.  Take  up  the 
average  duration  of  life,  for  instance,  and  make  its  increase  the  in- 
telligent aim  of  society.  Subordinate  to  this  aim  all  the  relations  and 
affections  of  men;  let  marriages  be  planned,  posterity  sifted,  medical 
and  social  science  directed,  for  the  one  end  of  lengthening  life;  and 
in  generations  as  few  as  are  required  by  the  horticulturist  to  produce 
the  gorgeous  multiple  flower  from  the  timid  wood  blossom,  or  by  the 
breeder  to  bring  the  wind-fleet  racer  from  the  ordinary  horse,  we 
might  become  a  people  of  patriarchal  longe^dty.  Nay,  let  society 
choose  its  own  ends,  set  before  itself  the  highest  conception  of  a 
model  humanity,  and  sacrifice  all  individual  and  personal  aims  to  its 
attainment,  by  a  vigorous  selection  and  preservation  of  every  ten- 
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dency  towards  it,  aod  then  will  begin  the  eyolution  of  the  golden  age. 
We  can  imagine,  I  say,  such  a  sect  of  philosophers;  and  violently  as 
such  a  society  shocks  onr  habits  of  thought,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
contemporary  mind  to  precisely  this  system.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
logical  extreme  towards  which  our  science  is  pointing;  never  to  be 
realized  in  all  its  naked  absurdity,  of  the  absolute  loss  of  the  indi- 
Tidnal  in  the  idea  of  the  race;  but  destined,  as  a  tendency,  followed 
with  <i:reater  or  less  intelligence  of  its  real  character,  to  jar  harshly 
and  shock  fiercely  in  the  roture  against  the  cherished  rights,  affec- 
tions and  aspirations  of  the  mind,  which  cannot  despise  its  own  per- 
sonal consciousness,  nor  unlearn  its  own  hope  of  immortality. 

Thus  our  special  subject  leaves  us  at  the  threshold  of  a  world  of  rest- 
less thought.  And  at  the  dose  of  our  study,  as  at  its  beginning,  the 
Sphjnx  of  life  still  stands  before  us,  with  her  problem  unsolved:  Is 
it  in  the  destiny  of  the  race,  or  in  that  of  the  individual  man,  that  we 
are  to  seek  the  end  of  our  being  ?  But  if  we  have  not  found  the  an- 
swer, we  have  found  reason  to  be  content  without  it  The  two  con- 
ceptions of  life  seem  to  us  wide  apart,  when  we  contrast  work  with 
cultm*— the  creed  of  the  Presbyterian  with  the  creed  of  the  Transcen- 
dentalist,  the  life  of  John  Howard  with  the  life  of  Goethe.  But  in 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  progress  of  mankind,  we  see  a  ten- 
dency to  reconcile  the  two.  The  capacity  for  individual  culture  is  a 
growth  from  the  soil  of  an  advancing  race,  and  the  further  that  cul- 
ture is  carried,  the  more  richness  it  returns  to  the  soil  So  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  time  and  effort  wrested  from  personal  growth  for 
the  service  of  society  in  its  thousand  forms  is  not  waste  for  the  indi- 
Tidual ;  that  the  time  and  effort  withheld  from  social  work  for  per- 
sonal culture  is  not  lost  to  mankind  ;  and  that  every  step  towards 
the  more  perfect  organization  of  society  leads  to  a  wiser  and  more 
fruitful  distribution  of  its  forces  between  the  two  ends,  making  them 
one.  The  problem  will  remain  unsolved;  the  conflict  will  continue; 
the  man  wfll  often  groan  in  discontent  that  "  large  results  of  force  " 
which  might  have  been  self-enfolded  must  be  scattered  and  spent, 
though  in  the  service  of  mankind  ;  crying, 

"  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runn. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  sun:^. 
What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his  youthful  joyi«; 
Though  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  forever  like  a  boy's  t" 

But  he  will  more  and  more  rise  above  himself,  merge  his  own  aspi- 
rations in  those  of  humanity,  and  triumphantly  add: 

•  Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.     Forward,  forward  let  us  range, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 
Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  vounger  day ; 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.' 
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Thb  Influence  of  Vitiated  Air  and  the  Direction  of  Light  upon  the  Byes. 

Proceedioga  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  Febraary  7th,  1877. 
Hon.  Geo.  H.  Teaman,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentation  of  Paper  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Loring,  of  Boston.     Reported  by 

Dr.  G.  W,  Wrllf,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  circumstances  under  which  the  following 
paper  comes  before  the  Society  to  be,  that  in  the  prolonged  discus- 
sion on  School  Hygiene  which  has  taken  place  here,  some  gentle- 
men on  the  legal  side  of  the  House  addressed  to  the  medical  side 
certain  questions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  vitiated  air  on  the  eyes. 
After  the  meeting  had  adjourned,  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  having  fche  matter  in  charge,  requested  those  legal 
gentlemen  to  formulate  their  questions  in  writing,  which  was  done. 
Dr.  O'Sullivan  sent  the  questions  to  Dr.  Loring,  with  a  request  to  re- 
ply to  them,  and  that  gentleman  now  returns  them  with  the  written 
answers  incorporated  in  the  paper,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  read: 

I.  ^^  Whether  bad  air  has  any  direct  effect  on  the  si^ht, 
or  only  mediate  or  resultant  from  other  immediate  bad 

effects?" — In  considering  this  question,  I  shall  first  assume  that  the 
real  meaning  of  the  question  is,  whether  bad  air  has  a  direct  effect 
upon  the  organ  of  vision,  and  not  simply  as  to  its  perceptive 
power,  which  the  word  sight,  taken  literally,  would  imply.  I  shall 
then  consider  the  question  as  it  actually  reads,  that  is,  as  affecting  the 
sight — the  perceptive  power. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  believe  it  is  universally 
admitted,  that  vitiated  air  has  a  direct,  irritating  effect  on  all  mucous 
membranes;  and  I  feel  convinced  from  my  own  observation  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  its  influence. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  which  have  occurred  in  a  vitiated  at- 
mosphere, and  which  have  resisted  all  curative  means,  are  often  cured 
at  once  and  prevented  from  recurring  when  a  wholesome  supply  of 
air  is  obtained — all  other  conditions  remaining  the  same. 

I  have,  then,  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  bad  air  alone,  acting  as  the 
primal  cause,  may  set  in  train  a  series  of  morbid  processes,  which 
may,  and  often  do  affect  not  only  .the  working  capacity  and  integrity 
of  the  organ,  but  which  may  lead  even  to  its  total  destruction.  Thus 
simple  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  may,  and  often 
does,  pass  into  actual  inflammation,  which,  increasing  in  violence, 
may  proceed  from  part  to  part,  till  the'  entire  organ  is  involved,  and 
thus  the  sight  become  impaired  or  totally  lost. 

That  bad  air,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  excluding  irri- 
tating gases,  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  sight — that  is,  on  the  amount 
of  perceptive  power — ^I  do  not  believe,  nor  do  I  understand  this  to 
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be  the  question  submitted  to  me.  But  that  an  impairment  or  loss  of 
Tision  may  be  attributed  to  bad  air,  as  a  direct  result,  follows,  I 
think,  from  what  has  been  stated  above. 

n.  ^^  Whether  size  and  quality  of  type  may  cause 

disease  P'*  First,  in  regard  to  size  of  type.  The  smaller  an  object  is, 
the  nearer  it  has  to  be  brought  to  the  eye  to  be  perceived.  It  has 
been  accepted  by  oculists  that  an  object  such  as  type  embraced  by  an 
angle  equal  to  5'  (five  minutes)  is  the  smallest  object  which  can  be 
recognized  by  the  average  normal  eye .  According  to  this  formula,  the 
smafiest  print  which  a  normal  eye  could  readily  recognize  at  a  distance 
of  one  foot  is  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  at  eighteen  inches  (the 
average  distance  at  which  the  book  is  held  by  an  adult),  the  smallest 
recognizable  type  would  be  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch.  The 
normal  eye  should  never  be  subjected  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  type 
smaller  than  twice  this  size — that  is,  two-thirty-seconds  (one-sixteenth) 
of  an  inch — and  it  would  be  better  after  middle  life  to  employ  a  type 
even  a  little  larger  than  this.  The  fact,  however,  that  spectacles  are 
now  so  commonly  used,  removes  in  a  great  degree,  by  restoring  to  the 
eye  its  former  focalizing  power,  the  necessity  of  a  larger  type  with 
advancing  years.  Young  children  should  never  hold  the  book  nearer 
to  the  eye  fihan  ten  inches,  and  adults  never  farther  from  the  eye  than 
eighteen  inches.  As  soon  as  perfectly  distinct  vision  at  this  distance 
cannot  be  obtained,  and,  if  obtained,  cannot  be  easily  maintained,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  spectacles. 

The  finer,  then,  the  type,  the  closer  the  book  has  to  be  brought  to 
the  eye,  and  the  greater  the  tension  or  demand  on  the  focalizing 
power,  and  the  muscles  which  are  used  in  bringing  both  eyes  to  bear 
fit  the  same  time  upon  the  object  viewed.     These  two  acts  make  what 
is  called  the  act  of  accommodation  of  the  eye,  and  ''  tension  of  the 
accommodation  ";  that  is,  long-continued  use  of  the  eye  upon  objects 
brought  close  to  it  is  considered,  by  all  authorities,  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  fertile  causes  of  progressive  near-sightedness.     This 
condition  may  be  accompanied  by  morbid  processes,  which  may  in- 
volve the  deeper  seated  membranes  of  the  eye  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
not  only  affect  the  vision  but  to  even  destroy  it.     Too  fine  print, 
therefore,  may  be,  I  think,  looked  upon  as  a  factor  in  producing  eye 
disease,  affecting  not  only  the  external  but  also  the  internal  parts  of 
the  organ.     On  the  other  hand,  too  C9arse  print  is  wearisome  to  the 
eye,  as  it  requires  more  exertion  of  tie  muscles  governing  the  move- 
ments of  the  eye — that  is,  for  a  given  amount  of  matter;  and  especial- 
ly is  this  the  case  when  the  breadth  of  the  page  is,  as  usually  happens, 
increased,  so  as  to  keep  the  just  proportion  of  matter  on  a  hne.     This 
leads  me  to  observe  that  usually  the  breadth  of  the  page  is,  if  any- 
thing, too  great.     This  causes  undue  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
muscles,  which  move  the  eye  in  a  lateral  direction  and  is  apt  to  lead 
to  confusion  in  finding  the  next  succeeding  line.     It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  narrow  form  of  EngUsh  blank  verse  is  so  little  fatiguing  to 
the  eye. 

The  popular  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  double  column  on  a  page 
would  be  untenable  were  it  not  that  the  same  economy  which  restricts 
the  amount  of  space  also  reduces  the  size  of  the  type  and  crow^ds  the 
lines  together.     A  double  column  page  which  is  well  printed  and 
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properly  divided  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  same  amount  of  matter 
extending  in  a  single  line  across  the  entire  page.  The  distance  between 
the  lines — ^that  is,  from  the  bottom  of  one  line  to  the  top  of  the  other — 
should  be  about  four  thirty-seconds  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Nearer 
than  this  is  ajrt  to  be  confusing — ^farther,  fatiguing.  The  distance, 
however,  can  be  considerably  less  with  a  page  with  a  double  column 
than  in  one  with  a  single.  If  a  double  column  page  is  used,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  columns  should  not  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch. 

QualUy  of  Type. — The  less  contrast  there  is  between  an  object  and 
its  surroundings  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  see  the  object,  and  the 
closer  it  has  to  be  brought  to  the  eye.     A  faintly  printed  page  has, 
therefore,  to  be  brought  nearer,  oftentimes  very  much  nearer,  than 
a  well  printed  page  of  the  same  type.     There  is  nothing  more  weari- 
some to  an  eye  than  an  indistinct  and  blurred  image  of  a  familiar 
object,  and  no  more  striking  example  of  this  could  be  found  than 
blurred  or  faintly  printed  typa     This  should  be  sharply  cut,  and 
what  is  technically  called  **  heavy-faced,"    in   contradistinction  to 
"  light-faced "  type.     Of  the  former,  a  common  example  is  the  En-  * 
ghsh,  of  the  latter,  the  American.     The  ink  is  also  a  matter  of  im- 
portance    TheEnghsh  ink,  like  the  type,  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
American.     The  color  and  quality  of  the  paper  has  also  an  influence 
upon  the  ease  with  which  the  act  of  vision  is  performed.     For  while 
it  is  true  that  there  should  be  as  much  contrast  as  possible  between 
the  type  and  its  surroimdings,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  glare 
or  dazzling  of  the  page.     Pure  white  paper,  such  afi  is  ordinarily 
used  in  this  country,  should  not  be  employed,  most  of  aU  when  it 
has,  as  it  often  does  in  the  cheaper  papers,  a  metallic  lustre  with  a 
bluish  tinge.     I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
light,  almost  imperceptible,  yellow  tint  is  the  best.     This  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  ^'natur&L"  tint,  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  dye 
whatever,  and  has  been  bleached  only  to  a  moderate  degree.     It  has 
the  color  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth.     It  is,  however,  expensive,  as 
it  can  only  be  made  from  the  best  stock;  still,  a  very  good  imitation 
can  be  had  in  some  of  the  second-class  papers  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  paper  should  be  thick  enough;  not  be  transparent,  should 
have  a  dose,  fine  texture,  and  be  free  from  sponginess. 

From  these  facts,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  both  in  respect  of  size 
and  quality  imperfect  type  may  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  eye  diseases. 

III.  ^  ^Whether  too  long  and  constrained  attention  to 
one  object  without  rest  or  variety  will  cause  disease?" 

That  prolonged  tension  of  the  eyes  may  be  the  primal  cause  of  a 
great  number  of  diseases  of  the  eye  is  admitted  by  all  authorities, 
and  the  more  fixed  the  gaze  and  the  narrower  the  field  of  view,  the 
greater  the  danger.  If  it  be  true  that  continued  tension  of  muscular 
and  nervous  force  undi:dy  exhausts  the  energy  of  any  organ,  it  is 
doubly  true  of  the  eye.  The  nervous  energy  of  the  retina,  sensitive 
and  rapid  as  it  is,  is  just  as  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the  act  of  read- 
ing would  be  unbearable  after  a  few  minutes,  if  the  eye  did  not 
quickly  change  its  position  from  letter  to  letter  and  from  hne  to 
line.     Diversity  of  action  is  as  much  a  necessity  in  the  case  of  the 
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eye  as  of  any  other  organ,  for  an  easy  and  lasting  performance  of  its. 
function. 

No  eyes,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  used  more  than  an  hour,  at  the 
farthest,  in  the  act  of  reading  or  writing,  without  an  interruption  of 
the  gaze,  and  it  would  be  better  if  several  if  not  many  interruptions 
should  take  place  in  the  same  time.  -(This  usually  happens  in  the 
case  of  adults  for  some  reason  or  other,  but  children,  in  order  to 
complete  their  tasks  in  an  allotted  time,  are  often  compelled  to  use 
their  eyes  without  sufficient  interruption  by  the  hour  together* 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  condensed 
character  of  these  remarks,  to  enumerate  here  all  the  diseases  which 
may  arise  from  prolonged  tension  of  the  eyes  on  near  work.  But 
there  is  one  ajffection  produced  by  it  which  is  so  frequent  in  its  oc- 
currence and  so  unfortunate  in  its  results,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  a  word  in  regard  to  it,  using  substantially  the  language  of 
one  who  is  the  greatest  authority  on  the  subject,  instead  of  my  own. 

Professor  Bonders  thus  remarks:  "The  distribution  of  near- 
sightedness chiefly  in  the  cultivated  ranks  points  directly  to  its 
principal  cause — ^tension  of  the  eyes  for  near  objects.  Eespecting  this 
fact  there  can  be  no  doubt;  three  factors  may  here  come  under 
observation:  1st.  Pressure  of  the  muscles  on  the  eyeball  in  strong 
convergence  of  the  visual  axes.  2d.  Increased  pressure  of  the  fluids 
resulting  from  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  eyes  in  the  stooping 
position.  3d.  Congestive  processes  in  the  eye,  which,  tending  to 
softening,  give  rise  to  extension  of  the  membranes.  Now,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  causes  mentioned,  the  injurious  effect  of  flne  work  is  by 
imperfect  illumination  still  more  increased.  To  this  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  that  in  schools  where,  by  bad  light,  the  pupils  read  bad  print 
or  write  with  pale  ink,  the  foundation  of  near-sightedness  is  mainly 
laid,  which,  in  fact,  is  usually  developed  in  these  years. " 

IV.  '^Whether  the  angle  at  which  the  Iteht  strikes 
the  eye  is  important— that  is,  ought  it  not  to  fall,  not  fall 
in  the  face  of  the  child,  but  first  on  the  book  or  work, 
and  be  reflected  into  the  eye  P'' — Before  answering  this  question 
precisely  as  it  now  stands,  I  should  like  to  premise  it  by  making  the 
general  assertion,  that  not  only  is  the  direction  in  which  the  light 
comes  important,  but  also  its  quantity  and  quality.  Reduction  in 
iUamination  is,  as  a  rule,  precisely  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  object.  Therefore,  the  less  IJie  light,  the  nearer  an  object  has 
to  be  brought  to  the  eye,  and  the  greater  the  strain  in  the  act  of 
Tision. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  vrith  any  scientific  exactness  just  the  size  that 
a  window  should  be  to  give  sufficient  light  for  visual  purposes,  since 
this  must  vary  with  the  exposure  and  surroundings  of  the  room;  but 
it  has  been  reckoned  in  Germany  that  for  a  class-room  containing  20 
persons  there  should  be  at  least  4,000  to  6,000  square  inches  of  glass, 
which  would  give  to  each  scholar  from  200  to  300  square  inches,  or 
what  would  be  represented  by  a  pane  of  glass  from  14  to  17  inches 
^uare.  Such  a  room  as  this  would  be  sufficiently  lighted  in  any 
part  A  room  20  feet  square  should  not  contain  less  than  70  to  80 
square  feet  of  glass,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  too  much 
Hght  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  room,  as  all  excess  of  glare  can  be 
goazded  against  by  artificial  shades,  if  properly  applied. 
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More  light  enters  a  room  from  the  same  amount  of  glass  from  the 
south  than  from  the  north,  and  a  southern,  south-eastern  or  south- 
western exposure  are  better  than  a  northern,  north-eastern  oi  north- 
western, especially  for  class-rooms,  and  this,  too,  simply  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  light,  and  independent  of  the  purifying  influences  of 
direct  sunhght. 

That  a  north  room  is  better  for  the  purposes  of  the  artist  is  due  to 
other  causes,  and  does  not  ^ect  the  general  rule. 

The  Hght  should  not  come  from  directly  in  front,  and  especially  is 
this  the  rule  when  artificial  light  is  used.  For  when  the  light  comes 
from  directly  in  front  of  the  person,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  becomes 
unduly  contracted,  which  is  equivalent  to  reducing  the  quantity  of 
light,  since  less  light  enters  the  eye  from  the  object  viewed,  while  it  is 
exposed  to  too  much  light  reflected  from  the  surrounding  objects,  and 
from  the  direct  rays  from  the  source  of  illumination. 

Neither  should  the  light  come  from  directly  behind,  as  the  object 
then  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  body.  Nor  yet  from  the  right  side,  be- 
cause in  writing  the  shadow  of  the  hand  falls  across  the  page,  and  a 
moving  shadow  over  a  lighted  surface  not  only  reduces  the  quantity 
of  Hght  and  leads  to  a  stooping  position,  but  it  is  also  more  annoying 
to  the  eye  than  a  uniform  reduction  in  the  illumination  of  even  a 
greater  degree. 

The  best  direction  for  the  light  to  come  is  from  the  left  side,  and 
from  rather  above  than  below  the  level  of  the  head.  Windows,  there- 
fore, should  not  run  down  too  near  to  the  floor,  as  they  often  do  in 
class-rooms  and  offices.  ' 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  often  expressed,  that  the  best  direc- 
tion for  the  light  to  come  from  is  from  directly  above. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  in  this  connection  the  conclusion 
founded  on  Dr.  Cohn's  elaborate  investigations  in  regard  to  the  near- 
sightedness among  school  children  in  Germany.  He  thus  formulates 
it.  "  The  narrower  the  street  in  which  the  school  house  was  built, 
the  higher  the  opposite  buildings,  and  the  lower  the  story  occupied 
by  the  class,  the  greater  the  number  of  near-sighted  scholars." 

I  should  tJien,  n:om  these  considerations,  say  that  the  angle  at  which 
the  light  strikes  the  eye  is  important,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  fall 
full  in  the  face  of  the  child,  but  first  on  the  book  or  work,  and  be  re- 
flected into  the  eye.  Edwabd  G.  Loring,  M.D. 

Mr.  Jacob  F.  Miller  remarked  that  he  had  taken  great  interest 
in  this  matter  of  school  hygiene,  because  he  had  two  littie  boys  whose 
eyes  were  at  certain  times  aflfected  in  a  very  deleterious  manner  while 
attending  pubUc  school,  and  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
For  that  reason  he  was  very  much  interested  in  hearing  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Loring,  especially  on  that  one  point  where  he  discusses  exces- 
sive crowding,  and  the  influence  of  the  bad  air  in  the  rooms,  injuring 
the  sight;  and  when  an  abundance  of  pure  air  is  allowed  to  enter, 
this  difficulty  is  overcome. 

Now,  in  the  Hght  of  the  explanations  given  by  Dr.  Loring,  it  can  be 
seen  how  it  is  that  vitiated  atmosphere  wiU  produce  defective  vision; 
and  pure  air  wiU  prevent  ii  It  is  so  in  our  court  rooms  and  school 
houses,  and  other  places  wherever  there  are  large  numbers  gathered 
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together  and  compelled  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time.  Bat  as 
soon  as  the  windows  and  doors  are  thrown  open  and  the  pore  air  is 
admitted,  a  change  for  the  better  takes  place. 

I  can  scarcely  suggest  anything,  he  continued,  in  addition  to  what 
is  contained  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Loring;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
subject  is  one  of  the  gravest  importance.  As  to  the  direction  from 
which  the  light  should  come,  it  make^  a  great  difference  whether  it 
comes  from  the  right  or  the  left,  over  the  right  or  left  shoulder;  when 
the  hght  comes  over  my  left  shoulder,  it  injures  my  eyes  less  than 
when  coming  oyer  my  right. 

I  have  been  very  much  instructed  as  well  as  interested  in  the 
paper;  and  if  other  members  of  the  Society  have  been  as  much  in- 
stnicted  and  interested  as  I  have  been,  your  labors  will  not  have  been 
in  vain. 

'^Modern  ImprovementB."— Db.  O'Suluvan:  I  wish  to  say  a 

few  words  on  the  subject  of  school  hygiene,  although  I  do  not  desire 
to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  or  go  over  any  new  ground; 
bat  in  connection  with  the  remarks  relating  to  near-sightedness 
which  have  been  made,  it  is  important  to  put  in  this  important  point, 
and  that  is  the  fact  which  has  been  brought  out  with  great  clear- 
ness— that  near-sightedness  is  progressive,  and  that  it  usually  appears 
about  the  age  of  eight  years.  The  child  is  not  bom  near-sighted.  It 
begins  to  develop  this  condition  about  the  eighth  year,  or  a  little 
later,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases;  therefore,  the  conditions  mentioned 
as  predisposing  causes  being  present  at  the  places  of  iastruction,  are 
charged  with  producing  this  state  of  affaira  This  is  so  as  regards 
the  ddieate  tissues  of  me  eye.  We  might  say  that  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  not  confined  to  the  eye  itself;  but  that  it  also  affects  the 
mucous  membrane — ^the  lining  membrane  of  the  lids.  We  have  the 
same  class  of  mucous  membrane  lining  the  upper  air  passages;  and 
we  can  readily  imagine  what  effect  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the 
school  room  has  upon  mucous  membrane,  and  how  readily  it  can  be 
transmitted  from  one  part  to  another. 

1  wish  to  toy  that  there  is  not  a  day  in  the  vear  that  the  rule,  sim- 
ple as  it  is,  as  to  how  the  light  should  enter  the  room,  the  placing  of 
the  desks  and  furniture  of  the  school-room,  the  lowering  of  the  win- 
dows, etc.,  is  not  violated.  It  is  but  a  day  or  so  since  I  entered  one 
of  the  new  school  houses  of  this  city — one  of  the  largest  of  our  public 
school  houses,  and  one  which  has  been  opened  to  pupils  not  more 
than  a  month.  I  entered  the  primary  class-room  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  found  there  sixty-nine  little  ones  with  their  teacher.  There  was 
a  small  window  facing  a  side  wall  not  more  than  two  feet  distant, 
which  separated  the  side  of  the  building  from  the  wall;  through  this 
small  window  they  received  all  the  light  they  had,  and  it  was  admit- 
ted so  as  to  strike  their  books  immediately  over  the  right  shoulder. 
When  the  door  was  opened  it  led  immediately  into  the  play-ground, 
and  the  water-closet  was  in  close  proximity  to  it,  so  that  the  effluvia 
could  not  help  but  enter  with  all  its  freshness  into  the  school-room 
where  sat  the  members  of  the  rising  generation.  This  was  all  the 
ventilation  £Uid  light  provided. 

I  went  into  the  upper  rooms  of  the  primary  department,  and  there 
I  found  the  teachers  in  one  of  the  middle  rooms,  and  the  children 
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seated  as  close  as  they  could  be  packed,  and  I  was  informed  by  the 
principal  that  the  gloom  was  so  great  on  a  dark  day  that  the  lit- 
tle ones  could  not  see  the  figures  on  the  black-board.  Even  on  the 
day  of  my  visit,  which  was  beautiful  in  its  brightness  and  sunlight, 
the  room  was  very  gloomy.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  recently  erected 
school  edifices,  "  erected  at  great  expense,"  because  of  the  "  modem 
improvements,"  by  the  great  city  of  New  York.  Can  you  doubt  what 
the  result  upon  the  health  and  eyes  of  school  children  will  be  ? 

I  followed  my  investigations  still  farther.  I  went  up  into  the  top  or 
highest  floor,  the  male  department  (for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
boys  are  placed  upon  the  highest  floor),  and  there  I  found,  with  but 
one  exception,  that  the  benches  were  placed  in  a  position  where  the 
Hght  entered  in  a  manner  not  according  to  the  laws  of  hygiene — and 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  sight  of  the  children.  And  to  add  to  the 
insalubrious  state  of  affairs,  the  water-closets  used  by  the  teachers 
were  placed  in  dose  proximity  to  the  class-room,  and  communicated 
with  it  by  an  open  window !  And  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the 
teachers  that  there  is  a  new  school-house  on  the  west  side,  opened 
but  a  month  or  so,  in  which  there  is  the  same  arrangement  through- 
out, even  to  the  water-closet  in  the  upper  story  communicating  with 
the  corresponding  class-room.  I  do  not  refer  to  these  things  in  a 
spirit  of  fault-finding,  nor  yet,  indeed,  of  criticism;  but  it  certainly 
proves  to  us  that  school  architecture,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive items  in  pubhc  expenditure,  is  not  founded  upon  scientific 
or  sanitarv  laws,  and  that  the  recommendations  made  by  this  Society 
must  be  obvious. 

I  must  conclude  by  saying,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  other  members 
of  the  Committee,  that  we  are  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Wood, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
received  the  Committee,  and  the  cordial  way  in  which  he  fell  in  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Society.  I  hope  that  he  may  continue  to  enjoy  many 
years  of  his  useful  and  busy  life. 


Sanitation  in  India. — ^Lord  Napieb  of  Magdala,  now  Governor 
of  Gibralter,  in  reply  to  an  address  recently  presented  by  the  Sanitary 
Commissioners  of  the  town,  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
value  of  sanitation  in  India.  He  said:  ''  As  an  illustration  of  the 
immense  value  of  the  sanitary  acts,  I  may  mention  that  in  India  the 
erection  of  one  building  where  sanitary  requirements  were  observed 
was  the  means  of  saving  to  her  Majesty  the  Hves  of  a  number  of  men 
who  would  have  made  two  regiments.  Under  the  old  arrangements, 
where  no  sanitary  rules  were  observed,  the  death-rate  of  the  place  had 
been  9i  per  cent.,  but  on  the  erection  of  one  good  building  it  was 
reduced  to  2^,  thus  saving  7  per  cent  of  lives  by  one  act  of  sanitary 
reform.  I  am  certain  that  Gibralter  has  greatly  benefited  by  your 
labors,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  you  hold  the  bills  of  mortahty  in 
your  hands,  for  every  step  gained  may  be  counted  as  a  life  saved. 
You  still  have  many  more  imprgvements  to  carry  out,  and  I  hope  to 
see  you  frequently  when  you  wish  to  constdt  me,  as  I  shall  always 
consult  you  in  any  difficulty  in  which  your  local  knowledge  may  be  of 


service." 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  S^^nitarian: — ^Iwas  greatly  interested  in  read- 
ing, in  the  last  number  of  The  Sanitarian,  the  acconnt  of  the  great 
English  sanitarian,  Edwin  Chadwick,  of  his  labors  and  his  success  in 
the  canse  of  hninanity  and  health,  and  also  your  judicious,  very  able 
and  timely  remarks  on  "  The  Importance  of  a  State  Board  of  Health. " 
No  subject  is  of  more  importance,  none  more  neglected.  It  is  amaz- 
ing that  States  and  cities  should  go  on  from  year  to  year,  in  this 
eimghtened  age,  utterly  neglecting,  as  a  rule,  the  means  of  preventing 
disease,  but  spending  thousands  in  efforts  to  cure  or  stay  the  deadly 
progress  of  a  disease  after  it  has  been  generated  and  set  in  motion  by 
causes  which  by  a  little  prudence  and  care  might  easily  have  been 
removed,  and  disease  and  death  thereby  greatly  mitigated,  or  wholly 
prevented  by  timely  measures.  Prevention,  if  not  better  than  cure,  is 
of  first  importance.  Health,  next  to  life,  is  the  first  great  gift  to  us; 
the  gem  of  health,  to  our  children,  our  families  and  to  ourselves,  is  of 
more  value  than  all  rubies  and  pearls,  than  all  the  diamonds  of  Gk)l- 
conda,  or  all  "barbaric  gold."  "What  can  we  do  without  health? 
What  poor,  miserable,  helpless  beings  we  become  when  our  health  is 
gone,  broken,  ruined;  and  yet  there  is  no  earthlv  gift  that  we  are 
more  prodigal  of,  more  careless  and  often  wasteful  of  than  of  our  health ; 
and  when  lost  or  broken,  what  will  we  not  do  or  give  to  recover  or  re- 
store it  ? 

Dr.  B-  W.  Richardson,  of  London,  not  long  ago*  set  forth  the  ad- 
mirable advantages  which  would  accrue  to  a  city  founded  on  strictly 
sanitary  principles — a  city  which  should  comprehend  in  full  all  the 
benefits  whioh  pertain  to  the  best  chosen  situation  in  regard  to 
climate,  soil  drainage,  water  supply,  house  construction,  food  sup- 
pliesy  disposal  of  refuse,  public  bmldings,  churches,  schools,  hospitals, 
places  of  amusements,  factories,  fire-sl^tions — all  the  appurtenances 
and  avoidances  necessary  to  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  the 
highest  standard  of  human  health.  But  the  great  merchant  prince 
of  New  York,  A.  T.  Stewart,  even  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's paper,  had  the  sagacity  to  found  a  city — a  "  Garden  City" 
—<m  a  tiuct  of  land  which  had  remained  utterly  neglected  from  the 
first  settlement  of  this  country  by  Europeans,  on  account  of  a  singular 
behef  or  fatuity  that  it  was  barren  or  unfit  for  culture.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  this  tract  of  land,  on  which  Garden  City  is  situated,  possesses 
all  the  natural  advantages  suited  to  Dr.  Richardson's  ideal  '*  City  of 
Health" ;  and,  with  the  required  sanitary  skill  in  the  construction  of 
this  new  city,  Long  Island  will  ere  long  exult  in  possessing  the 
veritable  City  of  Health  so  graphically  though  fancifully  depicted  by 
Dr.  Richardson. 

The  great  Hempstead  Plains,  which  Mr.  Stewart  "  took,  held  and 
possessed,"  is  a  remarkable  tract  of  country.  An  old  historian,  who 
oescribed  it  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  says:  **  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  Island  lyeth  a  plain,  sixteen  miles  long  and  four  miles 
broad,  upon  which  plain  groweth  very  fine  grass  that  makes  exceed- 
ing good  hay,  and  is  very  good  pasture  for  sheep  and  other  catteL" 

*Thb  SANiTABiAir,  voL  IT,  p.  68,  tt  seq. 
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There  were  about  sixty  thousand  acres  in  this  wonderful  piece  of 
land;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  prairie — a  great  and  beautiful  upland  meadow 
producing  "  very  fine  grass  that  makes  exceeding  good  hay."  I  will 
try  in  few  words  to  describe  the  situation,  surface,  soil  and  geological 
structure  of  this  celebrated  spot. — The  westerly  part  of  the  **  Plains" 
is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Brooklyn,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  spires 
and  "  high  house-tops  "  of  Bedford.  Starting  from  the  South  Ferry, 
where  the  rails  of  the  old  L.  I.  R.  R  were  seven  feet  above  tide  water ; 
and  at  Bedford,  two  and  a  half  miles,  73  feet;  at  the  watering  place 
formerly  called  Howard's  Woods,  on  ilie  high  ground  this  side  of  East 
New  York,  83  feet ;  thence  deejcending  to  Jamaica  Depot,  where  the 
rails  are  40  feet  above  tide  water;  thence  easterly,  the  grade  is  uphill 
all  the  way  to  Hicksville,  twenty-five  miles  from  Brooklyn,  or  South 
Ferry,  where  it  is  150  feet  above  tide  water.  This  is  the  summit  level 
of  the  L.  I.  B.  R ,  and  is  near  the  north-easterly  border  of  Hempstead 
Plains,  which  extends  north  of  Hicksville  to  the  southerly  edge  of 
the  Hills  of  Jericho.  At  Hempstead  Branch,  or  Mineola,  about  a  mile 
north  of  Garden  City  Hotel,  the  rails  are  103  feet  above  tide  water. 
These  distances  and  heights  are  given  to  show  the  situation  or  posi- 
tion of  this  great  tract.  It  is  an  elevated  table-land  with  a  southern 
aspect,  with  a  descent  of  about  20  feet  to  the  mile.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  high  grounds  or  ridge  of  hiUs  running  through  the 
island  from  west  to  east ;  with  this  regular  and  gentle  descent  to  the 
southern  shore  of  the  island,  the  under  drainage  is  most  complete 
and  perfect.  Then  the  surface  of  the  ''  Plains,"'  from  west  to  east,  is 
gently  undulating,  in  long  swells,  elevations  and  depressions,  and,  these 
depressions  looking  sou&wardly,  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  the 
dried  bed  of  streams  ;  and  following  them  down  towards  the  south 
borders  of  the  Plains,  streams  of  purest  water  are  found  in  many  of 
them. 

These  rollings  or  undulations  of  the  land  present,  in  fact,  three 
drainage  surfaces  on  each  of  them,  one  southerly  of  about  twenty  feet 
to  the  mile,  and  one  on  each  side  gently  sloping  to  the  west  and  to 
the  east  from  the  centre  of  these  elevated  sections,  thereby  presenting 
a  most  wonderful  natural  drainage.  The  surface  soil  is  a  dark  loam 
from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  depth.  It  looks  just  like  what  a  lady 
would  select  to  fill  her  flower-pots  with,  and  is  highly  productive,  and 
on  which  grew  and  grows  the  '  Wery  fine  grass  that  made  exceeding 
good  hay,"  according  to  the  old  cluronicle;  and  what  is  remarkable, 
this  grass  never  runs  out — ^it  was  always  fresh  and  green.  And  it  may 
here  be  remarked  that  the  natural  grasses  of  Hempstead  Plains  are 
the  most  nutritious  grasses  that  can  be  found  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  turf  upon  this  upper  and  dark  soil  is  so  thick  and  strong  as  to 
require  a  team  of  three  horses  with  a  strong  plow  to  turn  a  furrow 
through  it  Under  this  layer  of  dark  loam  is  a  layer  of  yellow  loam, 
of  about  equal  thickness,  in  many  places  a  clay  loam  or  clay;  and 
under  these,  generally  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three 
feet,  is  the  finn,  compact  gravel  and  sand  that  everywhere  form  the 
main  body  of  Long  tsland,  for  it  is  hteraUy  a  '*  child  of  the  ocean." 

These  undersands  and  gravel  are  firm  and  compact  (there  are  no 
quicksands),  and  intermingled  with  fine  silicious  sands,  comminuted, 
almost  levigated,  forming  the  most  complete  and  perfect  filter  that 
can  possibly  be  made ;  and  the  water  found  under  this  whole  region, 
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and  flowing  out  of  it,  is  of  the  purest  and  sweetest  kind,  and  never 
fails.  It  has  been  claimed  recently  that  a  great  subterranean  river 
flows  under  Hempstead  Plains,  or  such  is  the  inference  from  the  inex- 
haustible flow  that  is  found  from  20  to  30  feet  under  the  sui*face. 

The  climate  is  the  finest  in  the  State  of  New  York,  most  healthful 
and  pleasant.  There  are  no  stagnant  waters  nor  malarious  lands 
within  miles  of  this  highly-favored  and  most  interesting  region. 

There  is  no  place  like  it  for  the  foundation  of  a  City  of  Health — 
the  great  work  has  been  done  by  nature.  There  are  not  men  and 
horses  enough  in  this,  the  great  Empire  State,  to  form  such  a  founda- 
tion for  a  City  of  Health;  and  if  Mrs.  Stewart  will  improve  these  great 
natural  advantages  and  found  the  first  City  of  Health  in  A^merica,  she 
will  become  a  benefactress  to  her  race,  and  gain  immortal  honor. 

April  5, 1877.  Long  Island. 


Health  Better  than  Wealth.— Little  Martin  was  a  poor  boy 
who  had  no  father  or  mother.  He  earned  his  bread  by  going  on  er- 
rands. One  day  on  his  way  home  he  sat  down  to  rest,  and  to  eat 
his  piece  of  dry  bread  near  the  door  of  an  inn.  As  he  sat  there,  a 
fine  carriage  drove  up,  and  the  master  of  the  inn  came  out  to  serve 
two  gentlemen  who  were  in  it.  One  of  them  Was  very  young — not 
much  older  than  Martin — ^and  Martin  thought  to  himself  he  should 
like  to  be  in  his  place.  When  he  looked  at  his  own  crust  of  bread 
and  his  worn  clothes,  and  then  at  their  fine  things,  he  could  not  help 
sajing  alond: 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  had  that  young  gentleman's  grand  coach.  I 
wish  I  could  change  places  with  him." 

The  other  gentleman,  who  was  the  boy's  tutor,  heard  this,  and  told 
it  to  his  pupil,  who  made  signs  to  Martin  to  come  to  him. 

"So,  Utile  boy,"  said  he,  "you  would  like  to  change  places  with 
me,  would  you  ?" 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Martin,  "  I  did  not  mean  any  harm." 

"lam  not  angry,"  said  the  young  gentleman;  *'I  only  wish  to 
know  if  you  are  willing  to  change  places  with  me  ?" 

"Oh,  now  you  are  joking,"  said  Martin;  "no  one  would  wish  to 
change  places  with  me,  and  walk  so  many  miles  each  day,  and  have 
noihmg  to  eat  but  a  dry  crust." 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  will  give  you  all  I  have,  if  you  will 
give  me  all  that  you  have  and  I  have  not." 

Martin  did  not  know  what  to  say,  but  he  was  told  to  speak  freely. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Martin,  then,  '*  I  will  change  places  with  you." 

Bat  when  the  young  gentleman  stepped  out  Martin  saw  that  he 
was  very  lame.  His  legs  were  bent  so  that  he  had  to  walk  with 
cratche&  Hia  face  was  pale  and  thin,  too,  like  that  of  one  who  is  often 
ill    Martin  then  thought  that  health  was  better  than  a  fine  carnage. 

"  Will  you  change  places  with  me  now  ?"  asked  the  youth.  "  I  will 
give  you  all  I  have  to  be  strong  like  you. " 

But  Martin  said,  "  Oh,  no;  not  for  the  world." 

"  I  would  gladly  be  poor,"  said  the  young  man,  "  if  I  could  run  like 
you;  but  as  it  is  Ok)d's  will  that  I  should  be  lame,  I  try  to  be  happy 
and  thankful  as  I  am." — Sabbath  Mecorder, 
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HIP- JOINT  DISEASE.* 

By  T.  P.  CoBBALLT,  A.M.,  M.D. 

*'  L'art  de  d^coayrir  est  pins  pr6cieax  que  laplupart  des  choses  qu'on  d^coavre." 

Fonienelle. 

g»If  there  be  any  part  of  Professor  Sayre^s  bookf  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  his  peculiar  views  more  distinctly  than  another, 
it  is,  we  think,  his  lectures  on  Morbus  Coxarius  or  Hip-Joint  Dis- 
ease, Under  this  head  we  naturally  look  for  the  enunciation  of  some 
new  truth,  the  propagation  of  some  new  discovery,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  some  great  principle  heretofore  unknown  to  the  profession. 
If  an  architect  claim  the  right  to  rank  with  Michael  Angelo,  he  must 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  stone-cutter  who  fashions  the  block,  and  of 
the  mason  who  places  it  in  position  in  the  edifice.  A  French  vmter, 
who  essayed  to  continue  the  work  of  Bichat,  said  very  truly:  "  Autre 
est  Toeuvre  du  ma^on  autre  est  Toeuvre  de  Tardutecte."! — ^The  busi- 
ness of  the  mason  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  architect 

The  position  Professor  Sayre  occupies  before  the  professional  pub- 
lic is  pecidiar — ^in  some  respects  equivocal;  but  the  position  is  one  of 
his  own  choosing.  He  wishes  us  to  concede  to  him  the  rank  of  one 
who  has  been  urged  by  medical  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  *^  to  prepare  a  work  on  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery and  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  setting  forth  his  {'  mf)  peculiar 
views  of  their  pathology  and  treatment;"  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
seems  imwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  such  a  position,  and 
tells  us  that  the  "  lectures  were  delivered  extemporaneously  and  with- 
out preparation."  If  he  presents  himself  to  us  under  the  form  of  Pro- 
teus, it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  like  that  divinity,  he  will  enlighten  us  by 
his  prophetic  powers;  and  not,  when  consulted,  refuse  to  give  an  an- 
swer, and  elude  our  grasp  by  assuming  different  shapes,  and  finally 
disappear  as  a  gust  of  wind  or  a  puff  of  smoke. 

The  chief  points  at  issue  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the  profes- 
sion are  the  Etiology  of  the  disease,  and  the  question  of  Spontaneous 
Luxation.  Under  ihe  head  of  Etiology,  he  sets  forth  his  views  in 
distinct,  if  not  in  terse,  phrase,  which,  for  convenience  of  comparison, 
we  divide  into  propositions,  as  follows: 

"I.  Almost  all  surgical  authorities  agree  that  Morbus  Coxarius 

*  Oonclnded  from  page  81,  Febraary  number. 

t  Lectures  on  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  delivered  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  CoUege  during  the  winter  Session  of  1874-75,  by  Lewis 
A.  Sayre,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Fractures  and  Dislocations, 
and  Clinical  Surgery,  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Hlustrated  by  274  wood  engravings,  8vo.,  pp  x.,  476.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  1876. 

X  ** Essays  de  Physiologic  PhUosophiqiw,"  par  M.  Durand,  Paris,  1866. 
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(hip-joint  disease)  is  invariably  the  result  of  a  contaminated  constitu- 
tion; in  other  words,  that  it  is  essentially  strumous  in  its  origin.  II.  This 
has  b8en  the  universal  opinion,  and  the  doctrine  has  descended 
from  teacher  to  student,  and  is  still  extant  among  the  majority  of 
sorgical  practitioners.  III.  It  has  been  so  often  taught  and  en- 
forced bj  frequent  repetitions,  that  nobody  considered  it  worth  while 
to  question  its  truth;  but  nearly  all  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  an 
assertion  so  positively  made,  and  universaRy  accepted,  must  b«  based 
on  mature  investigataons.  lY.  When  I  first  entered  the  profession  I 
accepted  this  doctrine  taught  by  our  fathers,  but  must  confess  that  I 
never  was  fully  satisfied  with  regard  to  its  correctness,  V.  Now,  while 
I  revere  the  labors  of  those  great  men  in  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  I  must  be  permitted  to  question  what  is  questionable 
and  to  doubt  what  is  doubtful" — ^Page  231. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  medical  profession,  noted  as 
they  have  ever*  been  for  great  UberaHty,  comprehensiveness  of  views 
and  tolerance  of  individual  opinions,  whenever  they  are  sincerely  and 
honorably  held,  will  readily  and  heartily  permit  the  learned  Profes- 
sor, at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  question  what 
is  questionable  and  to  doubt  what  is  doubtful.  Would  not^  how- 
ever, the  caution  given  by  Sancho  Panza  to  the  valiant  knight,  Don 
Qiuxote,  be  specially  appropriate  in  this  instance  ?  '*  Consider,  sir, 
that  those  things  that  look  like  giants  are  but  windmills."  The 
author  further  adds:  "  From  what  has  been  said,  you  have  probably 
already  drawn  the  inference  that  I  recrard  the  disease  as  one  almost 
invariably  due  to  a  traumatic  cause,  !nd  not  dependent  upon  some 
constitutional  taint." 

Etioloot. — ^In  the  year  223  Coelius  Aurelianus  attributed  the  dis- 
esLse  to  blows  on  the  hip,  and  to  violent  abduction  of  the  limbs. 

In  1722  the  illustrious  French  surgeon,  J.  L.  Petit,  made  the  first 
important  contribution  to  the  subject  of  coxaJgia.  ''This luxation," 
he  says,  "  is  caused  by  contusions  resulting  from  a  fall  on  the  tro- 
chanter."* 

Sdbatier,  in  1780,  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  at- 
tacked what  he  considered  the  too  exclusive  opinion  of  Petit  in  regard 
to  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 

Dzondi,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1833,  is  almost  as  exclusive  as 
Petit  He  rejects  traumatic  lesions  in  part,  and  substitutes  what 
he  calls  "^irritation  rheumatique" — ^in  other  words,  the  arrest  or  the 
suppression  of  cutaneous  perspiration.f 

Yicherat,  in  1840,  maiutained  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  coxalgia 
were  of  rheumatic  origin.  ''  La  plupart  des  coxalgies  sont  de  nature 
rheumaiismate," 

In  the  same  year  appeared  the  remarkable  work  by  Bouillaud,  in 
which  he  proclaimed  me  doctrine  that  rheumatism  is  an  inflamma- 
tion, that  rheumatic  arthritis  differs  from  traumatic  arthritis  only  be- 
cause it  arises  from  cold,  while  the  latter  is  caused  by  mechanical 
violence;  so  that,  as  he  says,  this  arthritis  a  frigore  is,  like  all  other 

*  "  Cette  luxationf  dit-il,  est  causie  par  la  contusion  qui  risulte  d'une  chute  sur 
le  grand  trochanter,*^  J.  L.  Petit,  Memoirs  de  rAcademie  Boyale  des  Sciences 
poor  1722,  p.  117. 

t  La  cause  principale  est  la  cause  rheumatismale,  c^eat  presque  la  seule. 
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diseases  of  the  same  origin,  the  type  of  inflammatory  diseases:  ''Que 
cette  arthrite  a  frigore  est,  comme  toutes  les  autres  maladies  de  la 
meme  origine,  le  type  des  maladies  inflammatoires."  * 

Maisonneuve,  in  an  exhaustive  treatise,  "  De  la  Coxalgie,"  pub- 
lished in  1844,  says:  "These  fj"c?t/sif6 opinions  (referring  to  scrofuJay 
tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  etc.)  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  more 
than  a  small  number  of  partisans ;  the  great  majority  of  authors  admit 
the  existence  of  a  variety  of  causes."  .  .  .  "As  for  ourselves,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  we  think  that  the  great  majority  of  causes  capable  of  pro- 
ducing white  swellings  in  other  joints  are  equally  powerful  in  causing 
coxalgia  in  the  coxo-femoral  articulation."  f 

Again,  Maisonneuve,  speaking  of  traumatic  causes  in  general, 
says:  "  Contusions — such  as  result  from  a  fall  on  the  feet,  on  the 
knees,  on  the  trochanter  major,  or  the  strain  of  ther  ligaments  caused 
by  the  violent  separation  of  the  limbs,  a  misstep,  etc. — ^have  been 
pointed  out  by  so  many  authors  as,  if  not  the  only  cause,  at  least  the 
exciting  cause  of  coxalgia,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  their  in- 
fluence. We  have  already  said  that  J.  L.  Petit  ieuimitted  no  other 
cause.  We  do  not  adopt  this  extreme  view,  yet  we  attribute  to  trau- 
matic causes  a  very  large  share  in  the  production  of  this  disease.  "| 

Nelaton,  in  defining  the  term,  Tumeur  Blanche — white  swelling — 
says:  "  In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  if  we  consider  only  the 
results  furnished  by  pathological  anatomy,  we  may  always  say,  with 
Bichet,  that  every  while  sweUing  has  been,  at  its  commencement,  an 
arthritis  or  a  synovitis."  Then,  speaking  of  the  etiology  of  hip- joint 
disease,  he  adds:  "The  causes  of  coxalgia  are  those  that  produce 
white  swelling.  We  will  not,  therefore,  enumerate  them;  we  must, 
however,  insist  upon  the  importance  of  falls  on  the  region  of  the  tro- 
chanter, which  were  considered  by  J.  L.  Petit  to  be  the  only  cause  of 
this  disease."§ 

Gtiraldes  says  that  coxalgia  is  a  disease  essentially  chronic  in  char- 
acter. "  Sprains,  forced  marches,  punctured  wounds  of  the  joint,  or 
any  traumatic  cause  capable  of  producing  inflammatory  action,  may 
give  rise  to  coxalgia.  "|| 

It  mav  be  observed,  in  reference  to  these  authorities  and  many 
others  tnat  could  be  cited,  that  even  the  most  strenuous  opponents 
of  Petit  did  not,  in  any  instance,  assert  a  universal  cachexia;  they 
simply  denied  a  universal  traumatism.  The  obscurity  that  seems  to 
surround  this  subject  reminds  us  of  the  quaint  alliteration: 


''Light  seeking  light. 
Hath  light  of  li^ht  beguiled." 


*  "Traits  cliniqae  da  rheamatisme  artictdaire. ^^ 

t  J.  G.  Maisonnenve,  Those  de  Concours,  Paris,  Jane,  1844. 

t  Thtee  de  Goncoors. 

§  *'NoaB  devons  cependant  insistter  sur  les  c?^ute8  sor  la  region  trochant^rienne, 
qne  J.  L.  Petit  regardait  come  la  caase  ordinaire  de  la  maladie  qoi  noos  occape."* 
Elemens  de  Pathologie  Ghirargicale,  par  A.  Nelaton,  chirargien  de  Thopital 
Saint-Antoine,  etc.    Tome  11,  p.  267.    Fans,  1847. 

II  "Les  en  torses,  les  marches  forcees,  les  piqtlres  articulaires  on  an  traumatism  e 
qaelconqne  capable  de  prodaire  des  accidents  inflammatoires,  poarront  d^^n^rer 
en  cozalgie."  Le^ns  cliniqaes  sur  les  Maladies  Chirorgicales  des  enfante  pro- 
fess^es  par  M.  J.  Girald^s  4  me  Fascicale,  p.  611.    Paris,  A.  Delahaye,  1868. 
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Spontaneous  Luxation. — There  are  two  points  in  connection  with 
this  subject  that  we  propose  to  consider: 

L  After  enumerating  the  symptoms  of  the  second  and  third  stages 
of  the  disease,  Professor  Sayre  continues:  "  It  was  long  believed  that 
this  change  of  symptoms  was  due  to  a  real  dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  femur  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  brought  about  by  a  gradual 
destruction  of  the  upper  rinx  of  the  acetabulum  by  caries,  thus  allow- 
ingthe  head  of  the  bone  to  escape  from  the  socket." 

n.  "The  first  to  challenge  this  theory  was  the  late  Dr.  Alden 
March,  of  Albany,  New  York. 

"In  his  paper  upon  this  subject  read  before  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  published  in  their  'Transactions'  for  the  year  1853,. 
he  established  the  fact  that  dislocation  does  not  really  take  place."'*' 

The  objections  which  we  advance  under  both  of  these  heads  will 
apply  equally  well  to  Dr.  Sayre's  proposition;  but  only  those  given 
under  the  second,  will  apply  to  Dr.  March's  claim. 

L  There  is  evidently  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Luxaticm,  especially  in  respect  to  its  application 
tothatiorxn  which  has,  by  nearly  all  writers,  been  called  ''Sponta- 
neous Luxation, " 

Evidently  there  is  no  necessity  for  so  warm  a  discussion  over  a 
matter  so  simple.  The  doctors  seem  to  be  actuated  by  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  philosophers,  of  whom  Candillac  has  said:  "  Each  sect 
seems  to  be  most  interested  in  devising  terms  that  are  obscure 
and  devoid  of  sense.  By  this  means  they  endeavor  to  hide  the 
uxak  points  of  so  many  frivolous  and  ridiculous  systems."! 

On  page  252  Professor  Sayre  gives  us  ^tsidea  of  luxation:  "As- 
long,"  he  says,  '^  as  the  acetabulum  retains  the  remnants  of  the  head 
of  the  femur  within  its  cavity,  it  should  not  be  called  luxation  of  the 
femur."  In  the  passages  which  he  cites  from  Druitt,  Miller,  Bell,^ 
Dupuytren  and  Brodie,  their  ideas  of  luxation  may  be  inferred  from 
the  use  they  make  of  the  word,  with  almost  the  precision  of  a  defini- 
tion. He  cites  from  Brodie;  "  Ths  head  of  the  femur  vms  lodged  on  the 
darmm  of  the  UiunL  The  capsular  ligament  and  synovial  membrane 
were  mnch  dilated;  and  at  the  superior  part  their  attachment  to  the 
bone  taw  thrust  upward,  so  that,  although  the  head  of  the  femur  was  no 
longer  in  the  acetabulum,  it  uxxs  still  vnthin  the  cavity  of  the  jovntJ'  Pro- 
fessor Sayre  remarks  on  this  passage:  ''  Here  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  that  *  the  head  of  the  femur  was  lodged  on  the 
dormm  of  the  Uium  ;'  and  in  almost  the  next  sentence  he  says:  '  It  was 
4ill  within  the  cavUy  of  the  joint'  Comment  seems  to  me  unnecessary, 
for  this  cannot  be  called  luxation,  according  to  the  ordinary  definition 
of  that  term." — ^Page  253.  On  page  252  the  author  says:  "As  the 
progressive  absorption  goes  on  within  the  joint,  there  is  a  constant 
deposiiion  taking  place  outside  of  the  joint,  by  which  means  ih^  acetabu- 
lum with  the  cap!sular  ligament  and  contents  is,  as  it  were,  slipped 
upward  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium ;  so  that,  instead  of  a  luxation  of 
the  hip,  we  have,  in  fact,  a  displacement  of  the  acetabulum  itself"  Is  it 
a  greater  laxity  of  expression  to  say  that  the  femur  was  found  on  the 

*  Sayre,  page  249. 

t^Esaai  surrorigine  des  cannaissances  homaines."    Tomel,  chap.  zi.    Dela 
fignyicatUm  des  mots. 
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dorsum  of  the  ilium,  than  to'  say  that  the  acetabulum,  etc.,  is  slipped 
upward  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium?  Larochfoucauld  said  truly 
when  he  wrote:  ''La  verite  ne  fait  pas  tant  de  bien  dans  ce  monde 
que  ses  apparences  y  font  de  maL" 

Maisonneuve,  speaking  of  the  relations  of  the  articulating  surfaces, 
says:  "  Sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  gr^t  destruction  of  the  parts, 
the  articulating  surfaces,  eaten,  destroyed,  preserve  their  normal  re- 
lations; but  frequently,  too,  the  normal  rekUions  no  longer  exist:  this  in 
what  constitutes  spontaneous  liuvation"*  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  by  all  French  writers,  and  by  nearly  all  German  and  En- 
ghsh  authors.  Hueter  calls  iiinflammatory luxation — " Die entziind- 
hchen  Luxationen,"  and  says:  ''Nearly  all  cases  are  caused  by  suppura- 
tion of  the  joint;  it  generally  arises  from  destruction  of  tissues,  more 
rarely  from  distension  of  the  capsule,  "f 

Maisonneuve,  in  summing  up  the  views  of  pathologists  at  different 
periods,  says:  ''  The  third  theory,  more  modern  than  those  named,  is 
maintained  by  Sabatier,  by  PaJetta,  and  admitted  by  Boyer,  Ficke, 
Beguin  and  nearly  all  surgeons,  is,  that  luxation  is  the  result  of  caries 
of  the  bone,  either  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  or  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
or  of  both;  this  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  study  of  numerous  patho- 
logical cases.'' 

n.  *^  The  fourth  theory  belongs  to  Larrey :  this  celebrated  surgeon, 
who  considered  luxation,  in  such  cases,  as  a  phenomenon  of  extremdy 
rare  occurrence,  attributed  its  production  in  all  cases  to  some  traumatic 
cause."!  Maisonneuve  again  quotes  Larrey,  Clinique  Chirurg.,  p.  333, 
approvingly,  as  follows:  "  But  Lan*ey  has  remarked,  very  justly,  that 
luxation  is  not  only  not  a  necessary  phenomenon  of  coxa^ia,  but  that 
it  seldom  or  never  occurs  spontaneously;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is 
impossible  to  found  upon  it  the  distinction  of  the  disease  into  periods; 
he  remarks,  and  this  remark  is  of  grea^t  importance  for  the  support  it 
gives  to  the  experiments  of  Parisse — ^he  remarks,  I  say,  that  the  short- 
ening of  the.Hmb,  in  the  second  period,  is  due,  not,  as  is  generally  be- 
heved,  to  a  luxation  of  the  femur,  but  to  caries,  or  to  the  sudden  es- 
cape from  the  cavity  of  the  joint  of  the  fluid  which  it  contained. " 
Again  Larrey  says:  "The  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  cartilages  is 
not  the  cause  of  luxation:  luxation  is  never  really  spontaneous,  but  the 
result  of  some  mechanical  effort,  favored  by  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  articulation. "§ 

We  have  cited  these  passages  in  detail,  because  they  not  only  effec- 
tually dispose  of  the  chums  of  Dr.  Alden  March,  as  contained  in  the 
passages  above  quoted,  but  also  refute  our  author's  proposition. 
Larrey  published  his  views  in  1817:  Dr.  March  read  his  paper  in 
1853.     The  same  views  were  held  by  many  other  surgeons,  before  Dr. 

*«De  la  Goxalgie."   Th^de  de  Gonooars,  Jain,  1844. 

t'^Die  entziindliohen  Laxationen  werdenin  den  meisten  Fallen  darch  den  Aos- 
firang  der  Ck>xitU  in  Eiterong  bedingt,  and  werden,  wie  ioh  schon  erwahnte,  haafiger 
als  Daetractionslaxationen,  seltener,  als  Distentionslnxationen,  aaHzufassen  sein." 
Klinik  der  Gelenkkrankheiten,  ut  supra,  p.  683. 

{''  La  qaatri^me  appartient  k  M.  Larrey:  Oe  chirorgien  oel6bre,  qui  oonsid^rait 
la  luxation  coxsJgiquecomme  an  pbenom^ne  extremement  rare,  faisait  toi^oacs  in- 
tervenir  qnelqae  cause  traumatique  dans  sa  production." — ^Maisonneuve,  ui  supra. 

§  Larrey.    Olinique  Chirnrgicale,  tome  III,  p.  331,  ParU,  1817. 
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March  gave  them  pubKcity.  Richet  says:  "However,  that  form  of 
liuation  called  spontaneous,  often  favored  by  the  destruction  of  the 
exterior  portion  of  the  rim  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  is  produced  verj' 
slowly,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  does  not  take  place,  so 
that  many  surgeons,  among  whom  are  M.  Desprez,  positively  deny 
its  occurrence."* 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  historical  part  of  his  theme  is  not 
that  in  which  the  Bellevue  Professor  is  destined  to  win  his  highest 
honors. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  coxalgia,  we  have  not  attempted  to 
controvert  any  of  the  propositions  advanced  by  Prof.  Sayre.  We  have 
endeavored  to  show  that,  what  he  puts  forth  as  his  peculiar  views  were 
advanced  by  eminent  writers,  some  of  them  generations  ago;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  of  universal  traumatism,  so  boldly  as- 
^ned  by  Petit,  gave  rise  to^a.  sharp  a  controversy  d^ng  hisLxe 
and  subsequent  to  it,  as  any  that  has  since  taken  place.  The  writer's 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  may  have  impelled  him,  in  his  extempo- 
raneous lectures,  to  advance  more  than  he  really  intended;  he  has 
certainly  stated  more  than  he  can  prove.  However,  we  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  state,  in  his  own  words,  the  principal  arguments  he  ad- 
vances in  support  of  his  peculiar  views. 

On  page  232  he  says:  "I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  person  in  this 
room  who  cannot  call  to  mind  some  0I4  fellow,  with  a  shortened  hip, 
perfectly  anchylosed,  who  yet  has  a  ruddy  face,  a  good,  healthy  com- 
plexion, and  is  a  vigorous,  robust  old  man.  If  he  had  had  scrofula 
in  his  system,  it  would  have  remained  there,  and  when  his  hip  had 
recovered  the  man  would  have  been  a  miserable,  old  fellow,  after  alL 
The  very  fact  of  his  becoming  a  vigorous,  robust  man  after  going 
through  all  the  exhausting  effe<3ts  of  hip-joint  disease,  proves,  in  my 
judgment,  that  the  disease  is  not  of  constitutional  origin."  This  argu- 
ment may  be  stated  thus: 

"  SoacB  old  fellow  (^with  a  shortened  hip,  perfectly  anchylosed)  is  a 
robust  old  man. 

''  If  he  had  had  scrofula  in  his  system,  it  would  have  remained  there, 
and  the  man  would  have  been  a  miserable  old  feUow. 

"Therefore:  (the  very  fact  of  his  becoming  a  robust  man  proves,  in 
my  judgment,  that)  thi  disease  (?)  is  not  constUiUional !" 

What  is  the  middle  term  in  tlus  syllogism,  with  which  the  extremes 
are  compared,  in  order  to  show  their  agreement  or  non-agreement  ? 
How  does  the  author  draw  a  negative  conclusion  from  two  afGbrmative 
propositions  ?  We  might  prove  that  a  broken  leg  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional disease  in  the  same  way. 

Some  old  fellow  (with  a  shortened  leg,  from  previous  fracture)  is  a 
robust  old  man.  If  he  had  had  scrofula  in  his  system,  it  would  remain 
there  after  the  fracture  united,  and  the  man  would  be  a  miserable  old 
fellow.  Therefore:  (the  very  fact  of  his  becoming  a  robust  man 
proves,  in  our  judgment,  that)  the  disease  (the  fracture)  is  not  constitu- 
tional. 

But  the  doctor,  we  are  sure,  is  teo  good  a  logician  te  attempt  te 
draw  a  general  conclusion  from  the  particular  example  he  gives  as  one 
of  his  premises. 

•Hichet.    Opus  cUai.,  p.  930. 


^ 
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His  next  proof,  omitting  qualifying  terms,  is  as  follows: 

"  The  additional  fact  that,  in  so  many  cases,  the  joint  has  been  ex- 
sected,  when  the  patients  have  (subsequently)  become  vigorous,  is 
good  evidence  that  the  disease  is  not  constUuHoyial." 

Another  instance  of  a  general  conclusion  from  particular  premi^ea^ 
We  will  take  one  more  argument  from  the  same  page: 

"  Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  prove  that  adults  are  nearly  as 
liable  to  be  affected  with  scrofulous  diseases  as  are  children,  the  less 
number  of  cases  seen  being  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  these  sickly 
children  are  very  liable  to  die  before  reaching  adult  life." 

We  will  not  contest  this  proposition.  If  they  die  before  reaching 
adult  life  they  will  not  have  scrofula;  and  should  they  then  acquire 
hip  disease,  it  cannot  certainly  arise  from  constUutiorwl  laird.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Professor  intended  by  these,  nor  any  of  the 
other  numerous  fallacies  to  be  met  with  in  his  book,  to  mislead  the 
reader;  we  are  sure  that  they  are  among  the  things  which,  "  upon  its 
perusal  in  the  proof,"  he  would  like  to  have  changed.  Thus,  on  page 
233s  te  quaJifies  the  sweeping  assertions  previously  made  as  follows: 
"  All  things  considered,  a  smaller  amount  of  injury  will  produce  the 
disease  in  one  of  these  miserable,  sickly  children  than  in  a  healthy, 
robust  child." 

In  speaking  of  luxation  he  argues  in  this  way:  "  Whenever  any  one 
of  them  (the  authors  previously  mentioned)  has  made  a  pod  mortem^ 
or  has  cut  into  the  joint  for  exsection,  he  has  invariably  found  that  no 
luxation  had  taken  place,  but  that  the  '  head  of  the  femur  was  still 
within  the  capsular  ligament,'  much  absorbed,  probably,  and /re- 
quentiy  separated  from  the  shaft  of  the /emur  entirely,  thus  permitting 
the  trochanter  mqjor  to  slip  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  has  been  mistaken  for  true  luxation.  I  have  seen  this  con- 
dition of  the  parts  very  many  times,  and  seen  the  mistake  made  by 
most  excellent  surgeons.  At  other  times  the  acetabulum  has  been 
found  '  much  enlarged  by  absorption,  and  extending  upward  and  back- 
ward, as  if  Nature  had  made  an  attempt  to  form  a  n/ew  joijit  in  this 
direction  !' "  The  italics  are  the  author's.  This  is  making  a  very  nice 
distinction.  The  head,  nearly  destroyed  by  caries  or  by  absorption, 
is  separated  from  the  femur,  so  that  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  driven 
upwards  until  the  trochanter  major  rests  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium; 
and  this  is,  technically,  not  a  luxation,  even  though  "  Nature  had  made 
an  attempt  to  form  a  new  joint  in  this  direction."  If  a  particle  of  the 
head  remains  within  the  acetabulum,  it  is  not  a  luxation;  if  a  small 
portion  remains  attached  to  the  neck,  and  is  carried  upwards  with  it, 
then  we  have  a  true  luxation.  On  this  distinction  rests  his  whole  ar- 
gument, and  on  it  is  based  his  issue  on  this  point  with  the  whole  pro- 
fession. Suppose  one  portion  of  the  head  were  found  within  the 
acetabulum,  and  another  portion  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  still  ad- 
herent to  the  neck — should  we  call  it  a  Ixixfjtion  or  a  displacement  f 

r  "G  opinion  of  Qiraldes  is  that  held,  probably,  by  the  great  major- 
ity u.  -actical  orthopedists  at  the  present  day :  "  This  luxation,  which 
surgeuii .  iiave  called  spontaneous,  is  not  common  in  coxalgia.  But 
although..  i:i  rare,  it  is  neverthilcjj  real;  and  the  opinion  of  some 
American  surgeons,  who,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  there  was  displacement  rather  th.'.:i  luxation,  is  cer- 
tainly exaggerated." 
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We  have  already  Rtated  that  Professor  Sayre  "  regards  the  disease 
as  one  almost  inyariably  due  to  traumatic  cause,  and  not  dependent 
upon  some  constitutional  taint"  He  continues:  "To  what  has 
aheady  been  said  upon  this  point,  we  may  add  the  positive  evidence 
of  statistics."  The  collection  of  statistics  has  been,  with  many,  a 
favorite  method  of  establishing  their  peculiar  opinions.  Since  1860, 
Price,  Foch,  Sayre,  Hodges,  Lefort  and  Eulenberg  have  collected  very 
detailed  statistics  of  resections  and  other  things  relating  to  hip-joint 
disease,  but,  generally,  they  receive  little  consideration.  Giraldes 
says:  '*The  statistics  of  Sayre,  quoted  so  often,  do  not  deserve  the 
attention  that  has  been  given  to  them;  they  contain  a  great  many 
errors,  as  well  as  many  things  that  are  of  no  value."*  We  are  aware 
that  figures  axe  supposed  always  to  represent  the  truth;  taken  as 
numbers,  they  invariably  represent  what  they  stand  for;  but,  in  their 
apphcation  to  concrete  objects,  they  are  not  so  rehable.  Our  author 
assures  us  that  "  The  immense  majority  (of  such  cases),  I  may  safely 
say  seventy-five  per  cent,  have  occurred  in  the  most  vigorous,  robust, 
.  .  children."  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  think,  the  surgeon 
who  has  no  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease  vdll 
find  it  difficult  to  elicit  from  the  friends  anything  Uiat  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  it.  If  the  surgeon's  manner  causes  them  to  feel  that  it 
must  be  caused  by  some  injury,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  remember 
that,  at  some  time,  the  child  stumbled  or  fell,  but  the  circumstance 
was  so  common  that  they  thought  no  more  of  it. 

Hueter  says:  "The  coxitis  of  childhood,  whose  origin  we  are  now 
about  to  examine,  can,  sometimes,  be  traced  to  a  contusion  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  hip.  Yet  the  facts  in  this  particular  are  not  very  reliable, 
and  we  can  only  say  that  at  least  the  majority  of  cases  occur  vMhout 
any  r&x>gnizable  injury;  and  "Oiat  a  contusion  in  the  region  of  the  hip, 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  can  only  hasten  and  aggravate 

ii"t 
Admitting  the  uncertainty  of  figures,  we  think  that  the  question  wiU 

be  fairly  represented  by  the  following  statement.     In  one  ward  in  this 

dty  (BrooMyn)  the  deaths  in  1873  were  as  follows: 

Under  1  year,  427=37.6  per  cent,  of  whole  number  of  deaths. 

Prom  1  to  5  years,  289=25.5  per  cent,  of  whole  number  of  deaths. 

"      5  "  20    "       72=  7.2        "  "  "  " 

Over  20    "      326=29.7 

It  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  one-third  die  under 
one  year,  another  third  between  one  and  twenty,  and  a  third  ^over 
twenty  years.  Those  in  the  first  class  die,  generally,  of  acute  diseases, 
before  they  show  any  evidences  of  deformity.  Of  the  second  class,  more 
than  eighty  per  cent,  die  between  one  and  five  years,  and  the  twenty 
per  cent,  between  five  and  twenty  years;  that  is,  four  among  everj' 
lore  die  before  they  attain  the  age  of  five  years,  while  one  hves  to  he 

***La  Statistiqae  de  Sayre,  cit6e  soavent  ne  merite  pas  les  honneare  qu'on  ltd 
a  fiEdts;  elle  renlerme  beaucoup  d'erreors  et  de  nou  yalenrs."  Le9ons  Gliniques, 
ut  suprUj  p.  652. 

t  **poch  sind  die  Angaben  in  diser  Bezielinng  meistens  nicht  sehr  genau,  uud  es 
lasst  sich  nnr  so  viel  sagen,  daes  mindestens  die  Mehrzarbl  der  Falle  ohne 
nachweisbare  Verlezung  entstefat,  und  dues  eine  GoiituBion  der  Gelenkgegeud 
vahrend  der  InitialBtaoien  der  Eutziibdung  ibren  Yerlatif  bescblennigen  und 
verscblimmem  kann.*'     Opus  citat,  p.  602. 
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twenty  years.  From  one  year  to  five  is,  then,  the  critical  period  in 
childhood;  it  is  the  period  at  which  so  many  run  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave  and  barely  escape  with  life.  It  is  the  ijeriod,  too.  at  which 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  many  other  diseases,  leave  behind  them 
the  seeds  of  later  trouble  which  every  physician  dreads;  it  is  just  the 
period,  too,  at  which  deformities  maJke  their  appearance.  Again,  the 
number  of  living  children  under  five  years  of  age  is  only  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  population.  Of  these  about  250  per  thousand,  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  die  every  year;  that  is,  more  than  one-third  of  the  deaths 
occur  in  one-tenth  of  the  population;  so  that  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  some  fearfully  destructive  element  at  work  to 
prevent  an  increase  of  population.  It  would  be  very  strange,  then, 
if  constitutional  taint,  physical  debility  or  that  quid  ignotum  which 
all  recognize,  though  they  cannot  definitely  assign  it  its  proper  place, 
would  not  have  an  important  influence  in  the  production  of  coxalgia, 
as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  deformities. 

But,  to  look  at  the  disease  from  a  higher  stand-point,  Hueter  tells 
us  that  the  synovial  membrane  claims,  for  many  reasons,  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  the  surgeon,  especially  in  regard  to  the  hip-joint 
"  My  practical  surgical  studies,"  he  says,  "  have  shown  me  that  I  have 
not  overestimated  the  importance  of  this  problem.  The  changes  in 
form  which  take  place  in  that  part  of  the  hip-joint  enclosed  within 
the  capsule  during  life  present  little  similarity  to  analogous  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  ankle-joint  or  in  the  knee.  "* 

The  same  author,  on  page  603,  writes:  ''In  children,  inflammation 
of  the  hip-joint  is,  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cases,  primarily 
an  ostitis.  Inflammation  of  the  bones  of  the  acetabulum,  as  well  as 
of  the  femur,  gives  rise  to  coxitis,  and  in  each  of  these  parts  of  the 
skeleton  there  exists  a  predisposition  to  ostitis;  and  although  the 
same  tendency  exists  in  otner  joints,  yet  in  this  one  there  is  a  peculiar 
predisposition  to  terminate  in  secondary  injlamrnation" 

When  we  consider  the  complex  structure  of  the  acetabulum — ^that 
each  of  the  three  bones  which  enter  into  its  formation  has  its  separ- 
ate point  of  ossification,  its  own  cartilage,  its  particular  synovial 
membrane;  that  these  are  all  developed  separately,  and  yet  in  har- 
mony; that  at  and  before  puberty  changes  take  place  in  the  pelvis,  as 
well  as  in  the  pelvic  organs,  that  occur  nowhere  else  during  life — ^we 
are  not  surprised  that  there  is  found  in  it  a  special  tendency  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  diseeise. 

Then  the  glutei  and  other  muscles  around  the  joint  are  attacked  by 
a  special  kind  of  degeneration,  which  has  been  most  carefully  studied 
by  Hayem.  This  change  he  has  described  under  the  title,  "  Substiiu- 
tion  amylolde  des  mvscleSy"  and  has  found  it  characterized  by  the  pro- 
gressive destruction  of  the  contractile  element  of  the  muscles. 

The  subject  is  so  extensive,  that  we  must  refer  the  reader  who  is 
interested  m  it  to  works  on  the  histology  as  well  as  the  pathology  of 
the  bones,  especially  of  the  femur.  On  this  part  of  his  theme  our 
author  is  particularly  weak;  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that, 
notwithstanding  the  many  good  things  to  be  found  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  as  well  as  in  a  few  less  extensive  treatises,  the  American  work 

*  Hueter.     Opua  cUat.,  p.  587. 
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on  the  subject,  the  one  that  will  fairly  represent  the  profession  abroad, 
is  yet  to  be  written.  The  author  has  shown  good  judgment  in  avoid- 
ing the  abstract  principles,  which,  in  his  introductory  lecture,  he 
promised  to  teach."*^ 

In  the  following  passage  the  learned  Professor  displays  at  once  his 
superior  professional  skill  and  his  good  taste.  After  detailing  the 
history  of  a  case  of  periostitis,  he  continues:  ''Our  diagnosis  is  peri- 
ostitis of  the  trochanter  major,  with  celulitis  and  abscess  around  the 
joini,  but  not  involving  the  articulation.  At  this  moment  Dr.  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia,  happening  to  come  into  my  office,  I  asked  him  to  ex- 
amine the  boy,  who  was  still  naked  upon  the  table.  He  stated  that 
it  was  a  case  of  hip  disease,  '  so  well  pronounced  as  to  require  no  ex- 
amination;' but,  mer  drawing  his  attention  to  some  of  its  peculiari- 
ties, he  immediately  acknowledged  his  mistake."  Dr.  Gross,  in  this 
inskmce,  displayed  a  degree  of  magnanimity  not  always  shown  by  his 
professional  brethren.  Jrerhaps  he  can  afford  to  be  generous.  If, 
howeTcr,  Dr.  Gross,  wishing  to  politely  comply  with  the  request  of 
Professor  Sayre,  made  a  hasty  examination,  and  then,  not  feehng  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  stated  that  the  disease  was  ''  so  well  pro- 
nounced as  to  require  no  examination,"  then  Professor  Sayre's  criti- 
cism might  have  been  well  omitted.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.* 
Gross,  alter  a  careful  examination  of  the  case,  was  really  mistaken, 
then  ^e  learned  Professor  would  have  displayed  more  magnanimity 
by  omitting  the  incident.  He  then  says:  ''I  saw  no  more  of  this 
boy  (?)  until  September  22, 1868,  when  Mr.  Lewis,  his  father,  (?) 
called  to  inform  me  that  he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  that  my  diag- 
nosis had  (?)  been  correct,  although  (?)  upon  his  return  to  Massa- 
chusetts the  year  before.  Dr.  Warren,  Tfr.  West,  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  others,  had  (?)  still  informed  him  that  the  disease  was  in  the 
hip."f  It  is  probable  that  when  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  West  and  Dr.  Bige- 
low gave  their  opinions,  they  did  not  expect  to  have  them  reversed 
by  the  judgment  of  two  such  high  authorities  as  Pr(fe88or  Sayre  and 
Mr,  Lewis. 

The  Professor  claims  to  have  introduced  the  term  Eotary-lateral 
Corrature;  at  least,  the  claim  is  implied  in  the  statement:  "  I  prefer 
U)  caU  it  the  (?)  rotary-lateral  curvature." — ^Page  386.  Again,  on  page 
389,  having  described  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  producing 
the  disease,  he  says:  ''This  is  the  starting-point  of  the  so-called 
lateral  curvature;  but  as  it  begins  in  a  rotary  movement  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrsB,  Ipr^er  to  caU  it  rotary-lateral  curvature. "  We  beheve 
that  others  have  laid  claim  to  priorily,  both  as  to  the  pathological 

*  The  reader  may  oonsnlt  in  '*  Virchow's  Archiv  fiir  Fathologische  Anatoznie  and 
PbjBolocie,  Tmd  fiir  Klinische  Medicin,"  January,  1874,  p.  202;  an  article  on 
the  "Abflorption  of  Bone  and  Giant-cells" — ^Untersuchnngen  iiber  Knocken- 
resorption  nnd  Biesenzellen.  Yon  Dr.  J.  y.  Rustizky  ans  Eiew;  and  a  second  arti- 
cle, in  the  same  number,  on  the  femur — *'  Betracbtung  iiber  das  Os  femoris/' 
Yon  Br.  Merkel,  Professor  der  Anatomie  in  Bostock.  In  the  July  number  of  the 
same  journal,  for  1874,  will  be  found  a  very  ftill  discussion  of  the  normal  and 
patiiological  development  of  the  long  bones — "TJeber  das  normale  und  patholo- 
dscbe  Wachsthum  der  Bohrenknocken.*'  Yon  Dr.  G.  Wegner,  Assistenten  am 
uhirurgischen  UniTersitatsklinikum  in  Berlin. 

tPag*341. 
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view  of  the  question  inyolved,  and  the  term  to  be  applied  to  it.     On 
neither  of  these  points  are  we  prepared  to  express  an  opinion. 

It  is  well  known  that,  of  the  great  number  of  females  that  suffer 
from  this  disease,  nearly  all  are  bom  without  deformity.  Nyrop 
gives  a  list  of  1,918  of  his  own  cases,  many  of  them  accompanied 
with  minute  descriptions.  He  then  says:  ''Of  this  number,  1,611 
were  females  and  307  males;  these  I  have  classified  as  follows: 


♦I 


Age.                   Females.          Hales.  Total. 

?:ito     Syeara 115 74 189 

6  **    10      •*  284 66 350 

10**  16      "  613 66 679 

1(J"20     •*  481 65 496 

20  "    25      '*  Ill 28 139 

25  *'    30      "  44 3 47 

30  and  over  13 5 18 


1611  307  1918^ 


There  are  many  things  in  this  table  that  will  impress  even  the  most 
indifferent  observer,  and  notably  the  gi'eat  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  males  and  females.  Agam,  the  rapid  increase  in  num- 
bers in  females  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  tendency  to 
•decrease  in  the  number  of  males  during  the  same  period.  We  notice, 
also,  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  disease,  in  females,  from  five  to  ten 
jears — ^they  being  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  number.  This 
strengthens  the  theory  that  there  is,  especially  in  girls  between  the 
age  of  five  and  ten  years,  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  weakness  and 
decay.  Prol  Sayre  says,  page  389,  that  *  *  this  deformity  occurs  much 
more  frequently  in  girls  than  in  boys."  He  adds:  "Rotary-lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  may  be  corrected  before  the  bones,  ligaments 
and  ribs  become  fixed  in  their  abnormal  position;  but  when  that  has 
occurred,  the  deformity  will  be  permanent  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  be  able  to  recognize  the  deformity  in  its  earliest  development." 

Since  a  more  extended  experience  has  confirmed  the  author's  original 
views,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  still  adhere  to  them,  even  though 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  a  broader  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  limit 
the  field  of  his  usefulness.  To  enable  him  to  reach  a  high  point  of 
eminence,  an  author  should  be  free  from  bias,  and  not  allow  his  judg- 
ment to  be  warped  by  any  peculiar  views — otherwise  he  will  be  kiown 
for  his  impracticable  views^  rather  than  for  sound  mews  and  scientific 
attainments.  We  are  aware  that  the  Professor  enjoys  a  wide  repu- 
tation both  at  home  and  abroad;  still  we  are  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  judgment  of  the  poet: 

"  Si  minus  errasset,  notus  minus  esset  Ulysses." 

fThese  figures  include  the  school  age  of  children.  The  enonnous  total,  1,044 
coses,  occurring  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  in  girls,  much  more  than  half  the 
whole  number,  should  cause  parents  to  reflect;  and  if  we  include  the  cases  be- 
tween fiye  and  ten  years  we  will  hare  1,328,  nearly  70  per  cent  of  ^e  whole  num- 
ber of  children,  and  more  than  82  percent  of  the  who^  number  of  girls,  occurring 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years. 

*  Nogle  Praktiske  Anvisninger  for  at  henlede  Forseldres  Opmeerksomhed  paa 
Rygradens  Sidekrumning,  etc.     Ved  Camillus  Nyrop.     Kjobenhavn,  1875. 
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state  Boards  of  Health. 

QeOTgiSL. — Second  Annual  Report,  1876. — This  report  is  a  clear 
and  painful  exemplification  of  ineffective  legislation,  consequent  upon 
that  kind  of  State  parsimony  which  pretends  to  recognize  the  value 
of  a  measure  by  the  enactment  of  laws,  while  withholding  the  neces- 
sary means  for  their  execution.     The  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board  both  dwell  upon  the  * '  glaring  d^ects  in  the  law,**  emphasizing 
in  particular,  the  fatal  features  to  its  faithful  execution — the  omission 
of  proper  remuneration  for  labor  and  means  to  secure  compliance 
with  its  requisitions,  and  suggest  such  amendments  in  this  regard, 
as  will  hereafter,  if  enacted,  render  the  law  efficient.     These  recom- 
,  mendations  find  melancholy  strength  in  the  fuU  report  which  fol- 
lows on  the  condition  of  Savannah  last  summer,  and  the  devastating 
epidemic  which  it  invited.     Especially  notable  in  this  connection  is 
the  paper  by  Dr.  Ely  McClellan,  U.  S.  Army,  on  the  Relations  of 
Health  Boards  and  other  Sanitary  Organizations  with  Cimc  Authoj^ies. 
Willing,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  shown  herself  to  be,  that  the  health 
of  her  people  may  be  promoted;  that  epidemics  may  be  prevented; 
that  exotic  diseases  may  be  estopped  at  her  portals;  that  the  registra- 
tion of  vital  statistics  Tnay  be  systematized;  and,  in  short,  that  all  the 
means  known  to  sanitary  science  for  promoting  the  health,  and  pre- 
serving the  lives  and  prosperity  of  the  people  may  be  exercised — pro- 
vided it  can  be  done  as  a  privilege — withoTd  m^oney,  and  wUhout  the  right 
<^ procedure.    Such,  indeed,  was  the  status  of  the  Georgia  State  Boaid 
of  Health  in  June  last,  a  mere  privilege-if-you-please  body,  when  the 
seeds  of  yellow  fever,  brought  from  Havana,  began  to  be  sown  on 
the  piers,  and  in  the  filthy  marshes  of  Savannah.     The  danger  was 
appreciated  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.     But  "  there  was  a  Board 
(f  Health  for  the  city  (of  Savannah),  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  ex-offido, 
other  ex-officers  and  the  Chief  of  Police,     The  inspectors  of  the  Board 
were  policemen,  and  policemen  were  employed  to  supervise  the  disinfec- 
tion cf  infected  localities."    This  Board  had  both  money  and  authority, 
bat  it  was  devoid  of  brains;  it  had  not  the  knowledge  to  call  upon 
any  competent  sanitarian  to  use  preventive  measures  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  disease.     Self-willed,  with  pecuniary  means  at  its  disposal, 
and  puffed  up  with  conceit,  the  advice  bf  the  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  was  unheeded.     The  consequences  to  the  Oity  and 
State,  as  summed  up  by  a  writer  in  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  ore 
as  follows: 
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1.  Loss  by  the  erpenditnres  of  oyer  8,000  refugees $600,000 

2.  Lobs  in  sales  of  meTchandise 500,000 

3.  Loss  in  diminution  of  cotton  for  export 75,000 

4.  Loss  to  railroad  corporations 200,000 

5.  Loss  in  rents  and  depreciations  of  property 300,000 

6.  Loss  of  taxes  to  tiie  city 50,000 

7.  Loss  of  taxes  to  the  State 100,534 

8.  Loss  of  professional  men. , 300,000 

9.  Loss  to  hotel  proprietors 25,000 

10.  Loss  of  wages  to  the  working  classes 1,237,960 

11.  Loss  in  human  life  (the  total  number  of  deaths  during  August, 

September,  October  and  Noyember  was  1,574;  from  y^low 
fcTer,  940;  from  other  diseases,  634.  Adults,  1,104,  minors,  470. 

Adults  estimated  at  |2,000  each;  minors,  $509  each) 2,443,000 

12.  Loss  in  intennent  of  the  dead 31,480 

13.  Loss  in  the  care  of  the  sick 37,500 

14.  Loss  in  the  cost  of  special  sanitary  work 41,000 

15.  Loss  in  amount  expended  in  charity 120,883 

$5,862,857 

And  to  this  might  be  added  many  thousands  more,  as  the  cost  of 
sickness  to  those  who  recovered,  and  of  poverty  entailed.  To  depict 
the  human  suffering  under  such  an  ordeal — ^who  can  attempt  it?  And 
in  all  this  Georgia  is  not  singular.  Some  other  States  there  are, 
which  have  enacted  laws  establishing  State  Boards  of  Health,  as  acts 
of  grace  to  those  who  advocate  them,  withholding  authority  and  means 
n>r  the  execution  of  powers,  which  they  pretend  to  confer,  and  then, 
when  the  trial  comes,  the  legislators  and  political  potentates,  for  the 
time,  coolly  wash  their  hands,  and  declare  themselves  innocent. 

Alas,  alas  I  with  the  hope  that  this  lesson  of  Georgia  m^  nqt  be 
wholly  in  vain,  we  commend  it  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  and 
other  State  legislatures  which  have  the  subject  under  consideration, 
that  they  may  be  admonished  thereby. 

Besides  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  which  absorbs  the  body  of 
the  Report,  Dr.  G.  F.  Cooper,  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  the  Third 
Congressional  District,  contributes  a  valuable  paper  on  Food^  etc.; 
and  Judge  B.  H.  Bigham  a  brief  paper  on  Lunacy,  earnestly  advoca- 
ting  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  additional  asylum,  there  being 
biU  one  in  the  State,  and  only  625  insane  persons  under  treatment,  out 
of  an  estimated  number  of  1,800. 

Minnesota.-— Fifth  Annual  Report  for  1876,  pp.  87,  consists 
almost  exdusively  of  the  labors  of  the  Secretary,  Db.  Chables  N. 
Hewitt.  The  parsimony  of  the  State  appropriation  of  $1;000  only, 
for  the  use  of  the  Board  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  health,'  being 
a  mere  complimentary  permission  to  the  members  of  the  Board  to 
labor  voluntarily.  Notwithstanding,  the  financial  statjement  shows  a 
balance  of  $17.81  still  on  hand  at  the  date  of  the  Report.  The  labors, 
of  the  Board,  however,  and  of  the  Secretary  in  particular,  bear  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  State  appropriation.  The  Secretary,  while 
performing  his  duties  as  the  executive  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
with  the  sanction  of  his  associates,  and  at  the  request  of  the  regents 
has  also  served  the  University  of  the  State  as  Professor  of  Public 
Health,  and  this  service  seems  to  have  materially  aided  him  in  his 
effort  to  promote  popular  interest  in  sanitary  matters  generally. 
Placing  hunself  in  intimate  communication  with  the  public  schools,  he 
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has  found  in  them  a  sphere  of  duty  for  the  promotion  of  health,  second 
to  none  which  comes  under  his  care.  The  common  defects  in  regard 
to  school-hoase  constmction,  space,  warming,  ventilation,  and  the  re- 
lation of  these  conditions  to  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  and 
infant  mortality,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
State  for  the  last  five  years,  are  full  of  profitable  instruction  for  all 
who  would  learn  their  first  and  most  important  duties  for  the  preven- 
tion of  sickness — ^the  proper  care  of  inf^mts  and  children. 

Committees  of  the  Board  have,  during  the  year,  made  personal 
visits  and  inspections  of  all  the  State  institutions,  from  which  a  brief 
general  report  is  submitted,  which  shows  them  to  be,  bs  compared 
with  those  in  other  States  from  which  we  have  reports,  in  exception- 
ally excellent  condition.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  the  only  one 
represented  to  be  deficient  in  space.  Imperfect  house  drainage  and 
deficient  ventilation  of  this  asylum,  and  also  of  the  penitentiary, 
were  the  only  defects  demanding  the  special  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities. 

In  virtue  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  indefatigable  Secretary  to  keep 
himself  in  constant  communication  with  all  institutions  having  the 
care  of  groups  of  persons,  and  the  wholesome  instruction  which  he  has 
imparted  to  their  keepers;  the  means  taken  to  prevent  small-pox  and 
other  contagious  diseases,  and  the  diffusion  of  information  generally, 
on  sanitary  matters,  throughout  the  State,  there  have  been  no  epi- 
demics to  record.  The  average  death-rate  of  the  whole  population 
(if  returns  were  complete)  is  estimated  at  about  15  per  1,()00. 

Wisoonsin. — ^First  Annual  Report  for  1876,  pp.  130,  compre- 
hends the  law  of  establishment,  which  is  comparatively  liberal;  the 
careful  organization  of  the  Board  under  it,  and  a  special  paper  by  each 
of  its  members:  SmaUrpox  and  its  Prophylaxis,  by  E.  L.  Ghnffin,  M.D., 
President;  Sewerage  and  Drainage,  by  S.  Marks,  M.D.;  Construction 
and  Ventilation  of  Public  Buildings,  by  Genl  James  BentiifF;  Mental 
Hygiene,  by  J.  Pavill,  M.D.;  Food  and  Domestic  BeverageSy  by  O.  G. 
Selden,  M.D.;  Registration,  by  Joseph  Bobbins,  M.D.,  and  a  summary 
of  its  objects,  duties  and  work  by  J.  T.  Reeve,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Altogether,  the  Board  has  made  a  most  auspicious  beginning.  The 
well  chosen  subjects  for  primary  work,  and  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  are  discussed  by  the  members,  are  well  calculati^d  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  State,  and  to 
popularize  the  work  of  the  Bioard  among  the  people,  which  are  essen- 
tial conditions  of  its  success. 

New  Jersey  has  enacted  a  State  Board  law,  making  the  four- 
teenth State  of  the  Union  thus  provided. 

Tennessee  is  also  to  be  congratulated  for  having  passed  a  law 
creating  a  State  Board  of  HeeJth,  making  the  fifteenth. — ^It  is 
constituted  of  "five  physicians  of  sldll  and  experience,  regular 
graduates  of  medicine,  who  have  been  engaged  in  practice  not  less 
than  ten  years."  The  following  have  been  appointed:  Drs.  J.  D, 
Plmiket,  R.  B.  Maury,  E.  M.  Wight,  J.  M.  Safford  and  T.  A.  Atchi- 
son- TTie  Board  has  organized  by  electing  Dr.  Plunket  President, 
The  election  of  a  permanent  Secretary  has  been  postponed  one  year; 
meanwhile  the  President  has  appointed  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindslej  for 
Secretary. 
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New  York. — The  Legislature  still  hold^  in  abeyance  the  bill,  as 
published  in  our  March  number,  which  has  been  favorably  reported 
in  the  Assembly.  We  have  assurances  from  influential  members  from 
both  Houses  that  it  will  come  up  in  due  time  and  pass;  but  unless 
the  true  friends  of  the  measure  continue  their  efforts  among  members, 
to  ward  off  trivial  amendments,  and  to  urge  it  forward,  we  fear  it  may 
be  lost  for  the  want  of  time.  By  the  way,  we  regret  to  see  that  our 
usually  watchful  contemporary,  the  Louisville  Medical  News,  April  7, 
repeats  an  error  of  the  Medical  Record — soon  after  corrected — in  re- 
gard to  this  bill,  (see  Record  No.  330,  March  3d).  It  is  wholly  devoid 
of  anything  partisan. 

Yellow  JPever. — ^Bahia,  Brazil:  From  the  Gazeta  Medica  da 
Bahia,  for  January  (published  at  the  end  of  the  month),  we  learn 
that  during  the  month  of  January,  yellow  fever,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  left  Bahia,  assumed  very  alarming  proportions.  There  was  great 
reason  to  fear  that,  in  the  coming  months,  it  would  continue  to  widen 
the  circle  of  its  destructive  influence;  as  the  points  &om  which  it  was 
then  spreading  were  very  numerous  throughout  the  capital. 

Those  who  suffered  most,  were,  as  usual,  foreigners  recently  ar- 
rived in  the  city,  or  those  who  had  resided  there  but  a  short  time; 
but  even  among  the  natives,  and  people  coming  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  some  from  other  provinces,  thire  were  many  severe 
and  fatal  cases. 

As  was  said,  in  the  previous  number,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
guarantee  for  the  lives  of  those  who  were  Uable  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease. The  Revista  advises  all  such  persons  to  leave  the  city  until  the 
danger  is  subdued,  as  the  only  security  against  its  attacks. 

From  the  Revista  Medico  Quirurgica  (Buenos  Ayres),  we  learn  that 
the  yellow  fever  is  also  raging  as  an  epidemic  in  many  places  in 
Bra^,  and  that  the  sanitary  authorities  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  enforc- 
ing a  rigid  quarantine  of  aU  who  arrive  from  such  places. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  (Consejo  de  Hygiene)  has 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  (Presidente  de  la 
Municipahdad),  recommending  vigilance  in  the  inspection  of  slaugh- 
ter-houses, which  are  considered  the  principal  source  of  infection; 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  markets,  and  the  fruits  sold  in  them,  and 
resold  throughout  the  city.  The  Reuista  criticises  the  condition  of 
the  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums  with  a  degree  of  freedom  and  a 
severity  quite  imusualj  but  justified,  probably,  by  the  proximity  of 
the  danger  surrounding  them. 

Vital  Statistics. — ^The  annual  death-rate  per  1, 000  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1876, 
was  23.3.  In  England  and  Wales,  23.6,  being  1.1  below  the  average 
rate  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  ten  years;  in 
Scotiand,  24.1  or  .64  below  the  average;  in  Ireland,  21.3  br  .1  below 
the  quarter's  average  for  the  preceding  five  years — ^but  registration 
in  Ireland  is  said  to  be  very  imperfect.  In  England  and  Wales  the 
deaths  in  the  quarter  were  142,269,  being  87,711  fewer  than  the 
births;  in  Scotlajid,  21,294,  11,039  fewer  than  the  births;  in  IrelaLd, 
28,290— 9, 442  fewer  than  the  births.  Thus  the  300,045  registered 
births  in  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  natural  increase  of  108, 192 
souls  by  their  excess  over  the  number  of  registered  deaths.  The 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  state  the  emigration  at  17,648,  of  which 
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number,  2,464  were  foreigners.  The  present  resident  population 
is.  in  round  numbers,  not  quite  24J  millions  in  England  and 
Wales,  a  little  over  3  J  millions  in  Scotland,  and  a  little  over  5,300,000 
in  Ireland,  making  a  total  of  rather  more  than  thirty-three  millions. 

Prussia. — ^From  the  Deutsche  Medicinisch  Wochenschriftj  we  learn 
that  the  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  in  Prussia,  in  1875,  was 
724,804;  of  which  411,215,  or  56.73  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  of 
persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  that  the  mortality  was  great- 
est among  children  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  age — greatest  soon  after 
birth  and  gradually  decreasing.  Much  the  largest  mortality  is 
among  children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  and  from  two  to  five  ijCionths  old. 

Buenos  Ayres. — From  a  very  complete  summary  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  Buenos  Ayres,  given  by  the  "  Reuista  Medico  Quirurgicay'* 
we  condense  the  following: 

The  population  of  the  city  is  about  200,000,  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Daring  the  year  1876  there  landed  on  its  shores  31,000  emi- 
grants, and  12,000  left  during  the  same  period,  leaving  a  net  gain  of 
19,000  during  the  year.  If  we  assume  the  rate  of  mortality  to  be  the 
same  among  the  different  nationalities  within  the  city,  then  the  pop- 
ulation woiSd  be  about  as  follows:  Natives,  73  per  cent.,  146,000; 
Itahans,  11.14  per  ceni,  22,000;  Spaniardis,  5  per  cent.,  10,000; 
French,  4  per  cent,  8,000;  and  of  all  other  nationaUties,  7  per  cent., 
14,000.  The  number  of  marriages  celebrated  during  the  year  was 
1,344,  or  6.72  in  every  1,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tables  give  no 
estimate  of  the  number  of  births. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  was  5,277,  being  26.38  per  1,000. 
Of  these,  887  died  in  hospitals  founded  by  natives,  Italians,  Span- 
iards, French  and  others,  the  result  of  private  charities;  172  in 
foundling  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  poor;  and  126,  or  nearly 
2^  per  cent,  in  charitable  institutions  under  the  direction  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities.  The  number  of  deaths  in  charitable  institutions 
was  1,185,  or  22i  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  city. 

The  death-rate  among  children  is  even  heavier  than  with  us.  The 
deaths  were: 

Under  1  year 1,795  or  34    per  cent,  of  whole. 

From  1  year  to  3 *. 664  •*  12.6      "  V 

"     4year8to9 216"    4.9      »'  '* 

Makmg 2,675  "  50.69  "  " 

From  10  years  to  20 274"    5.2  "  nearly. 

*'     21        •«      30 699  •«  11.35  "  " 

"     31        "      40 536  »*  10.16  *'  " 

••     41        "      50 392  «*    7.4  "  •* 

"     51        *•      60 278"    5.3  **  " 

"     61        «'      70 170"    3.22  " 

"     71        •'      80 153"    2.9  "  " 

"     81        **      90 58"    1.1  " 

"     91        "     100 36  "    0.7  "  " 

"    101        "    110 4"    0.08  "  " 

Kot  specified 102  "    2.1  " 

5.277 
This  table  shows  two  prominent  facts:   the  excessive  death-rate 
under  one  year,  and  the  large  proportion  that  die  over  sixty  years; 
nearly  one  in  every  six  of  those  that  survive  ten  years  lives  to  be  over 
sixtv. 
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The  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  from  diseases  of  the 

respiratory  organs: 

From  diseases  of  respiratory 1,432  or  27.1  per  cent,  of  whole. 

•'       of  organs  of  innervation 1,269   •'  24.  «'  ^' 

*'       of  gastro-intestinal  organs 628**10.  "  " 

"       of  circulatory  system 393   "  7J  " 

human  passions 291   '*    6 

diphtheritic  diseases 206  **    4 

surgical  diseases 197   ''    4 

hepatic        *•      : Ill   "    2 

The  deaths  during  the  summer  months  were: 

December,  January,  February 1,442 

Autumn — March,  April,  May 1,304 

Winter — June,  July,  August , 1,305 

Spring — September,  October,  November 1,313 

The  uniformity  shown  by  this  table  is  remarkable;  the  slight  ex- 
cess daring  the  summer  months  being  insignificant. 

The  city,  and  formerly  the  whole  country,  was  named  Buenos  Ayres 
from  its  genial  climate.  The  warmest  month  during  1876  was  Janu- 
ary, when  the  thermometer  reached  its  highest  point  82^.5;  the 
lowest  point  reached  during  the  same  month  was  62^.  The  coldest 
month  was  June,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  was  from  54®  to 
42*^.  The  average  of  the  highest  points  reached  during  the  twelve 
successive  months  was  68°,  and  the  average  of  the  lowest  61°;  the 
mean  for  the  whole  year  was  60°. 

When  we  consider  the  limited  range  of  the  thermometer — hom 
42°  to  82° — during  the  whole  year,  and  the  trifling  difference  in  the 
mortality  in  the  different  seasons,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the 
unusual  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  highest  point  of  the  barometer  was  765  millimeters  in  June, 
and  the  lowest,  759.79,  in  January.  The  hygrometer  ranged  between 
83. 1  in  July  and  62.1  in  December,  the  point  of  saturation  being  100; 
the  average  for  the  12  months  was  71.5. 

Episcopal  LiOngevity. — Of  six  deceased  Bishops  of  the  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  their  united  ages  amounted  to 
472  years;  the  youngest  at  time  of  death  was  68;  the  oldest,  89;  and 
the  average  age  78  years  and  9  months. 

American  Medical  Association.— The  Twenty-eighth  An- 
nual Session  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Bl.,  on  Tuesday, 
June  5th,  1877,  in  FarweU  Hall,  at  11  A.  M. 

Secretaries  of  Medical  Societies  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward, 
aJt  once,  lists  of  their  delegates  to  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  M.D.,  Permanent 
Secretary,  Philadelphia,  with  their  residences,  in  order  that  a  correct 
record  may  be  made  of  all  who  are  in  afi&liation  with  the  Association. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Associations  for  1876  ( voL  xxvii, 

pp.  719J,  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  hitherto  pub- 
lished, its  value  being  much  increased  by  the  large  number  of  papers 
on  sanitary  subjects,  an  abstract  of  which  was  published  in  The  Saki- 
TABiAN,  vol.  4,  p.  322,  et  sequentes,  and  subsequently,  two  papers  in 
full:  IHals  and  Triumphs  of  a  Sanitarian^  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  and 
Ventilation  of  Dwellings,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Stuart,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  much  more  extensive  circulation,  we  are  sorry  to  see  are  omit- 
ted from  the  volume.  Many  of  the  other  papers  have  also  been  made 
familiar  to  the  profession  by  abstract  or  in  full,  through  the  medical 
journals;  but  the  volume  is  none  the  less,   indeed,  it  is  rather  the 
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more  valuable  on  that  account,  as  a  collection  of  carefully  prepared 
papers,  with  the  discussions  and  criticisms  by  many  of  the  most  ac- 
complished men  in  the  profession.  To  the  publication  committee 
miK^  credit  is  due  for  the  general  excellence  of  their  work,  though 
there  are  some  errors;  for  example:  p.  320,  Dr.  Bell  is  represented 
as  saying  that  he  had  adyised  whiskey  as  a  prophylactic  of  yellow 
fever.  On  the  contrary,  what  he  did  say  was,  that  he  had  known  it 
to  be  advised,  but  never  with  benefit;  that  he  thought  it  to  be  injuri- 
ous rather  than  beneficial  in  such  cases,  and  always  discounte- 
nanced it. 

Life  Insurance  Investigation. 

A  "  smelling  committee"  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has  been 
at  work  for  several  weeks,  trying,  under  the  guidance  of  a  reckless 
lobby,  to  create  some  great  scandal  among' the  life  insurance  compa- 
nies. The  attempt  has  utterly  failed,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
make  the  people  ashamed  of  their  representatives. 

Bat  some  good  may  come  of  the  effort  yet,  if  the  press  and  the 
public  treat  it  properly.  The  Legislature,  having  conclusively  shown 
this  year  how  not  to  do  any  good,  there  is  the  more  occasion  for  a 
wiser  and  better  treatment  of  the  subject  hereafter  That  the  pres- 
ent laws  on  the  subject  are  not  only  inadequate,  but  very  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  policy-holders,  begins  to  be  clearly  seen  on  every 
side.  To  reform  them  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  hungry 
and  corrupt  lobby;  nor  of  a  body  of  legislators  acting,  with  whatever 
motives,  under  their  stimulus.  It  requires  the  calm,  mature  judg- 
ment of  statesmen,  who  will  take  time  to  master  the  relations  of  the 
business  to  the  people,  and  to  devise  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  great  interests  at  stake. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  too  late  to  hope  that  the  Legislature 
now  in  session  will  create  the  proper  commission  for  this  work.  If 
they  will  not  do  it,  the  cause  will  but  have  lost  a  year.  It  must  come 
to  Uiis  in  the  end;  and  the  sooner  the  whole  subject  is  committed  to 
a  select  body  of  experts,  to  study  with  care  and.  to  report  at  leisure, 
the  better  for  all  concerned.  As  for  the  bill  now  before  the  Assem- 
bly, and  the  legion  of  measures  in  the  hands  of  the  present  commit- 
tee, including  the  report  of  their  inquisition,  which  they  are  expected 
to  present  in  a  few  days,  it  would  be  wasting  time  and  labor  to  be- 
stow any  criticism  upon  them.  They  are  and  can  be  nothing  but  the 
crude  expressions  of  unbounded  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  forgotten,  the  better. 

▲  RBOORD  OF  LOSS  DISBURSEMENTS  BY  THE  OOMPANIBS  BELONGIKO  TO  THE 

CHAMBER  OP  LIFE  INSURANCE. 


• 

Period. 

Death 
Claims. 

Endowment 
Claims. 

• 
Total. 

9  months — April  to  Bee,  1874. . . 
12      "         Year  1875 

$12,842,312  12 

19,362,099  54 

18,108,457  24 

1,453,314  22 

1,356.448  78 

$  733,258  93 

1,648,342  48 

2,704,781  05 

472,912  08 

287,946  71 

$13,675,571  05 
21,010,442  02 

12      '«      —   «'     1876 

20,813,238  29 

Month  of  January.  1877 

1,926,226  30 

"      "  February.  1877 

1,644,395  49 

35  months— Total 

$53,122,631  90 

$5,847,241  25 

$68,969,873  15 

Morii^Uy  pfr  l,<m 
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POPtnLATION  AKD  KEQISTRATIOK 
AT  UOST  BXCENT  ESTIMATES 
AKD  DATES. 

Hew  YoA,  l,(m,7S8— 4  wl».  end'e  Mch.  iA_  \ 
Phltaddpbk, 825,500—* Trkii.BndtMch.ai|  * 
Bn)okljn.506,«IO-5wk».cnd'gMth.3l..  * 
St  Lonii,  SOO.OOO-i     "  --  ■ 

Chisuo,  lao.ooo— ( 

BiWiiiiao,  aw  ™" 
Boatcin,  383.0 

Sad  Frttncuo 

Heir  Orleani.  SlO.fXIO— mo 

Wwhlngioii,  iflo.ooo 

I^ttabnrgh,  1ta,<X0 

Hewark.  iS6,<»I) 

Prorfdeiwe,  103,000— moni 
laiwaokec^  100,781— monl 

BoCbwUr.  70,000 

mokmoBd,  7a.S00— 4  vki. 
Nev  Hnui,  SO.OOO— moni 


■nd'B  Ut 
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I  «r  141 i«. 

I    96|  20!^. 

sJ  loaiB. 


.ee,  i!S,  36.19 
.e3336,M5«.-- 

-■    esse  3  3 


Duton,  36.000— moDlli  of  Mucb 

VwliTflto,  SI,aoo-moDUi  ol  Unrch 

fniMlbii;,  n.000— month  of  Uarct 

BiaA]<ri70,000 

XDaiTlltc  13,000— month  of  Msrch 

Patenon.  3(1,000— moDtb  oT  Uaroh 

Petenbnrg,  30,000— <  vks.  end'g  Uflh.  S 

Lanalng,  ^400 

—na.l.OO" 


I  aij  69!ao. 
I   i:^  37  IS. 

18    53S3.S^    S! 


Memchli,  4^001 


OomiposdiDta  nadsr  thli  bead  un  eu- 
nsitlT  reqneited  to  leiid  theli  i«p«rti, 
promftl;,  laA  UU*t  Mtlmatod  popgutum 

Foreign  Health  Statiatioa.— 

Uuitod  Eipgdom  of  Great  Britain, 
daring  three  weeks  endiofi:  March 
17,765  births  and  10,869  deathn  were  reg- 
istered in  London  and  twenty-two  other 
large  tovma,  and  the  natural  increase  of 
the  population  was  6,896,  The  mortal- 
itv  from  all  cauaee  iras.  per  1,000— in 
London,  21.33;  Edinhurjrh,  20.33;  Glaa- 
iDw,  27;  Dublin,  28.33;  Portsmouth.  16; 
Korwich,  20;  Wolverhsmpton,  26.33; 
Sunderland,  21.6fi;  Sheffiwld,  21;  Bir- 
mineham,  23;  Rrigtol,  24.GC;  Liverpool, 
26,  Satford,   29.GC;   Oldham,  28;   Brad- 


ford, 23;  Leeds,  21.66;  Hull,  31;  Ne«-ea=- 
(le-npon-Tyne,  24.33;    LeicesUr,  21.33; 

Manchester,  28;  Knttingbam,  22.6& 
Other  rnreien  citiea  at  most  recent  date^^, 
per  1,000— Paris,  29;  Rome,—;  Vienna, 
28;  Brussels,  21;  Berlin,  26;  Hamburg, 
26;  Calcutta,  30;  Bombay,  40;  Madras 
107;  Amaterdam,  24;  Eotterdaffl,31;  The 
Haeue,  22;  Christiana,  27;  Breslan,  30; 
Boda-Pestb,  46;  Turin,  29;  Alexandria, 
41;   Cr       '  ~    -     .  .     ..-    - 

plcB.* 
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New  York's  abominably  filthy 
streets,  Harlem  flats,  and  short  allowan- 
ces of  water,  are  already  beginning  to 
oast  their  shadows  as  the  days  begin  to 
I'Dgthen;  and  eyerybody  in  the  com- 
manity,  except  the  Health  and  Police 
aotboritieB,  is  aliye  to  the  necessity  of 
having  something  done,  to  forestall  the 
hazrest  of  disease  and  death,  which  these 
conditions  make  frpitfol  on  the  setting 
in  of  hot  weather.  The  city  is  still 
without  a  place  or  means  of  effectnally 
disposing  of  garbage.  To  build  snitable 
ftimaces  and  bum  all  that  is  combusti- 
ble, and  utilize  the  remainder,  has  been 
repeatedly  suggested;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  one  connected  with  the  public 
Berrioe,  with  ideas  sufficiently  practical 
to  adopt  this  suggestion  or  to  improTe 
apon  it.  Hence  the  people  are  left  to  their 
own  resources.  From  mfoiy  years' practi- 
cal experience  in  our  own  household,  we 
take  t^e  opportunity  of  assuring  all  con- 
eemed,  that  daily  cremation  of  all  table 
and  kitchen  refuse  is  an  easy,  effectual  and 
healthful  means  of  disposing  of  it,  and 
to  confess  our  inability  to  comprehend 
any  reason  why  the  same  process  can- 
not be  adopted  on  a  large  scale. 

Brooklyn's  "sunken  lots"  are  of  a 
piece  with  New  York's  Harlem  flats, 
nsed  and  tolerated  in  the  same  vile 
manner— as  garbage  receptacles  in  the 
winter,  and  pest  marshes  in  the  sum- 
mer; and  under  the  same  sort  of  shirk- 
ing responsibility  between  the  Health 
and  Police  authorities.  Last  year,  when 
the  stench  was  at  high  tide,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Health  authorities  the  sew- 
ers were  tapped  to  drain  them;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  stench  increased. 
Next,  under  the  same  direction,  one  of 
the  foulest  of  the  stench  holes  was 
pumped  out,  and  its  seyeral  feet  thick- 
ness of  decomposing  mud,  on  a  well 
known  to  be  water-tight  bottom  (from 
the  nature  of  the  underlying  hard-pan 
soil),  without  any  effort  to  drain  it,  was 
covered  oyer  with  earth.  Over  this 
there  is  now  another  winter's  accumula- 
tion of  mixed  ashes  and  kitchen  garbajsfe. 
Meanwhile,  public  works  are  progress- 
ing, pari  passu.    The  old  wooden  block 


pavements,  in  a  state  of  decay,  are  being 
plastered  over  with  asphalt  and  tar,  as  a 
reserve  fund  of  miasmatic  gases,  to  in- 
tensify the  danger  of  small -pox  from 
neglected  vaccination,  and  the  poison- 
ous emanations  from  defective  sewerage 
of  over-crowded  and  filthy  school-houses, 
asylums,  prisons  and  cow  stables. 

A  Model  Tenement  House,  comer 
of  Hicks  and  Baltic  Streets,  is  the  only 
really  striking  evidence  of  sanitary  pro- 
gress in  Brooklyn.  It  is  richly  worth  the 
attention  of  the  Health,  and  other  public 
authorities,  not  only  of  Brooklyn  but  of 
New  Tork,  to  see  how  well  and  how 
healthfully  and  economically  working- 
men's  tenements  may  be  built  and  ar- 
ranged under  the  guidance  of  intelli- 
gence on  sanitary  matters.  Mr.  Alfsed 
T.  WHm,  the  founder  and  builder  of 
this  tenement,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  public  for  this  noble  example  of 
his  intelligence,  skill  and  humanity.  The 
building  is  foxmded  on  well  drained 
ground,  and  contains  forty  suites  of 
apartments,  of  two  and  three  rooms 
each,  besides  shops  and  stores  on  the 
ground  floqr.  The  striking  features  are 
a  light  and  airy  stairway,  partly  on  the 
outside,  and  fire-proof,  with  hallways  so 
arranged  as  to  secure  separate  entrance 
and  privacy  to  every  apartment;  free  ac- 
cess of  air  to  rear  as  well  as  front,  with 
800  cubic  feet  allowance  to  every  per- 
son, and  good  ventilation;  all  the  apart- 
ments are  provided  with  independent 
sinks,  tubs  and  water  closets,  plumbed 
in  the  best  manner;  each  tenant  has  a 
coal-closet  in  the  basement,  and  the 
ashes  and  garbage,  sent  down  by  a  chute, 
are  collected  in  carts  in  the  rear.  The 
arrangement  throughout  is  an  immense 
advance  on  the  wretched  tenement  dens 
which  commonly  obtain  in  Kew  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation.  The  whole  house  is 
under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  janitor,, 
wbo  exercises  a  general  supervision  of 
the  premises,  rendering  them  altogether 
peculiarly  attractive  to  the  working  peo- 
ple who  would  secure  the  best  and  safest 
surroundings  for  their  families  on  the 
most  economical  terms. 
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^fl^BHAgemmt  and  Treatment  of 
the  Inaane.  -Nothing  better  iudicates 
the  |>rogre8s  making  in  this  department 
of  medicine  than  the  multiplication  of  lit- 
erature upon  the  subject.  The  reports  and 
papers  now  before  us  all  show  marked 
advancement  over  years  gone  by,  and  a 
growing  interest  in  the  proper  care  of 
the  insane  all  over  the  country.  Dr.  Na- 
than Allen,*  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Massachusetts,  dwells  upon  the  in- 
crease of  insanity,  inquires  into  its 
causes,  and  urges  "prevention  rather 
than  cure,*'  as  the  highest  degree  of 
wisdom  and  the  best  public  economy. 

Dr.  0.  F.  McDonald*  particularly  no- 
tices "  the  frequency  of  cases,  among  the 
eanuict  insane,  in  which  « sin  and  mad- 
ness *  are  so  closely  allied  as  to  almost 
defy  separation. .  .  .  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  these  cases  are  absence  of 
moral  sense,  absence  of  delusions,  while 
the  intellectual  faculties,  such  as  they 
are,  apparently  remain  intact" 

Dr.  Barsdale'  finds  that  *Hhe  rapid 
increase  of  the  disease  of  insanity  among 
the  colored  people  of  Virginia  "  demands 
early  provision  for  their  care,  the  re- 
ceiving capacity  of  the  asylum  over 
which  he  presides  now  being  taxed  to  the 
utmost  There  remained,  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  234 ;  applicants  during  the  year, 
67;  admitted,  22;  average  number  for  the 
year,  249.  Diversion  and  employment 
are  considered  the  chief  means  of 
benefit. 

Dr.  Macdonald*  still  complains,  as 
he  did  in  his  last  report,  of  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  Asylum  under 
his  charge,  there  being  «'561  patients  in 

» Treatment  qf  tU  Inaane,  by  Dr.Nsthan  AUen, 
of  Lowell,  HaM.,  read  at  meeting  of  American 
Social  Science  Aasoclatlon,  1876. 

^Report  qf  M«dioal  SupeHntendent,  C.  F. 
McDonald,  M.  D.,  State  Asylum  for  Insane 
Criminals,  Aabnm,  New  York,  1876. 

•Report  qf  Board  qf  IHreetore  and  Medieal 
Superintendent  (Randolph  Barsdale,  M.D.)  of 
Central  Lnnatio  Asylnm  for.  Colored  Insane, 
Va.,  1875  and  1876. 

^Report  qf  Medicai  Superintendent,  A.  B. 
Maodonald,  M.D.,  New  York  City  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  for  Males,  Ward's  Island,  for  1875. 


a  building  of  an  estimated  capacity  for 
but  434."  Better  arrangement  of  rooms 
is  also  called  for,  as  essential  to  proper 
provision  for  all  classes  of  patients. 
"  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  building  less 
fitted  to  its  purpose,  both  in  design  and 
construction,  than  the  present " 

Dr.  Parsons^  sets  forth  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  the  Pavilion  System 
for  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  buildings 
are  less  expensive,  the  wards  more  easily 
ventilated,  more  home-like,  and  the  pa- 
tients more  easiljr  supervised.  The  dis- 
advantages are — where  ground  space  is 
an  object — more  space  is  required ;  in- 
creased labor  and  expense  in  heating; 
more  liable  to  take  fire ;  require  the  mul- 
tiplication of  kitchens  and  cooks — ^unless 
some  plan  be  devised  for  a  central  kitch- 
en ;  more  travel  for  the  medical  staff— but 
this,  on  the  whole,  may  be  regarded  as 
rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  as  it  is 
in  good  part  in  the  open  air. 

Whether  such  structures,  as  adjuncts 
to  ordinary  asylums,  would  be  advantag- 
es or  not,  depends  upon  circumstances 
peculiar  to  each  separate  institution.  At 
this  asylum  they  have  been  found  to  be 
economical  and  satisfactory.    Two  new 
ones  have  been  recently  completed  and 
occupied,  and  three  others  are  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  progress.    (Completed 
and  occupied  since  the  time  of  making 
report.— Ed.)    The  main  hall  of  each  of 
the  pavilion  structures  is  160  feet   in 
length  by  28  in  width,  the  ceiling.^— 
aslant  from  coping  to  ridge — eleven  feet 
six  inches  to  thirteen  feet  four  inches. 
"  The  estimated  capacity  of  each  pavil- 
ion is  for  sixty  patients"  (less  than  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  paUent), 
"  but  several  of  them  now  actually  con- 
tain over  eighty  patients  each."    .    .    . 
*'  The  filling  in  of  the  marshy  ground 
has  been  pushed  forward  with  extraordi- 
nary vigor  during  the  past  year,  until 
now  little  remains  to  be  done  save  the 
completion  of  the  roads,  the  making  of 
lawns  and  the  planting  of  trees."    The 
Superintendent  omits  to  add  in  this  re- 
port that  the  "filling  "  used  is  street  and 


•Report  qf  Medieal  Superintendent  of  Netr 
York  City  Asylnm  for  Females,  R.  L.  Parsons, 
M.D.,  BlackwelPs  Island,  for  1875. 
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hoQse  garbage  from  the  city,  aa  hitherto, 
in  this  case  added  to  mnd  and  quick- 
sand, 8atarated  to  the  very  sarface  with 
the  commingled  flow  of  tidal  and  sur- 
face waters.  Flat  upon  this  vile  compost 
of  street  garbage  and  brackish  mud  most 
of  the  pavilions  are  erected.  The  floors  of 
some  of  those  which  have  been  longest 
hwlt  are  warped  and  bent  in  conformity 
wiih  the  uregulariUes  of  the  underlying 
fUAy  surface.  Bat  in  justice  to  Br.  Par- 
sons, it  shonld  be  remarked  that  he  pro- 
tested, as  did  also  the  builder,  against  this 
scarcely  less  evident  display  of  the  want  of 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  so 
ordered  these  structures,  than  is  to  be 
foand  among  the  least  intelligent  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  provided. 

The  public  is  already  familiar  with  the 
recent  fatal  results  to  the  inmates  of  one 
of  these  pavilions,  which,  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  is  undergoing  ''repairs.'* 
By  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
ChariUes  and  Correction,  workmen  are 
now  engaged  in  the  absurd  effort  to  ren- 
der the  floor  of  the  said  building  imper- 
TioQs  by  filling  the  spaces  between  the 
floor  timbers  with  common  lime  mortar, 
kept  in  place  for  the  time  of  its  laying 
by  an  under-flooring  made  of  x>ld  pine 
boards,  separating  it  from  the  mud.  The 
deficienoiee  and  imperfections  of  the 
warming  appliances,  plumbing  and  sew- 
erage show  a  like  want  of  comprehension 
or  criminal  negligence  of  the  very  first 
necessities  of  hospital  structures,  on  the 
part  of  whoever  is  responsible  for  the 
deadly  conditions  which  here  exist. 

The  total  mortality  in  the  asylum  for 
the  year  1875  was  98:  24  died  of  cou- 
samption,  9  of  diarrhoeal  diseases,  7 
only  of  paresiSt  and  of  other  diseases 
from  X  u>  4 — a  fitting  complement  of  the 
abominably  unsanitary  conditions. 

Improvements  urged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent: room;  adaptation  of  structures 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  designed, 
and  one  especially  for  the  care  of  excited 
patients ;  more  attendants ;  more  assist- 
ant physicians,  and  better  pay  for  the 
•MtHcal  staff.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
Balaries  with  other  institutions,  the  Xew 
York  City  Lunatic  Asylpm  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  list:  State  Lunatio  Hospital 


of  Pennsylvania,  $6,200 ;  Longview  Asy- 
lum, Cincinnati,  (5,700;  Kortbampton 
Ayslum,  $4,000 ;  Flatbush  Asylum,  $3,- 
800;  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum, 
$2,000. 
''It  is  estimated  that  in  the  city  oi 

Kew  York  one  person  in  four  hundred  is 
insane A  careful  examina- 
tion into  the  cases  of  412  patients,  the 
number  admitted  into  the  Asylum  for  the 
year,  reveals  the  fact  that  only  seventy- 
four  belong  to  the  pauper  class.    .    . 

"On  the  very  moderate  hypothesis 
that  each  family  is  connected  by  rela- 
tionship, or  some  other  intimate  tie,  with 
three  other  families,  it  follows  that  one 
citizen  in  every  twei\ty-five,  on  an  aver- 
age, has  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  some  one  who  is  insane,  and 
this  at  any  given  moment  of  time.  If 
the  whole  period  of  life  be  taken  into 
account,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  few 
of  our  citizens  who  do  not  at  some  time 
have  a  personal  interest  in  some  person 
who  becomes  insane. 

"  Another  argument  in  favor  of  gener- 
ous provision  for  the  care  and  cure  of 
the  insane  is  the  fact  that  with  such  pro- 
vision more  cures  are  effected.  The 
patient  who  has  been  cured  ceases  to  be 
a  public  burden,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
becomes  an  aid  in  bearing  the  burden. 

"  It  follows,  then,  not  only  that  motives 
of  benevolence,  but  also  the  lower  motive 
of  self-interest,  should  impel  the  citizens 
of  New  York  to  make  adequate  pro- 
visions for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
their  insane ;  such  provision  as  will  best 
promote  the  recovery  of  those  who  are 
curable,  and  the  humane  care  of  those 
who  are  not." 

Dr.  Bodine^  sketches  the  history  of  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  under  severe 
mechanical  restraint,  and  shows  its  dis- 
advantages as  compared  with  the  grow- 
ing modem  practice  without  mechanical 
restraint,  which  he  urges  as  the  only 
rational  and  the  most  successful  treat- 
ment. 
The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 


*Managenunt  qf  the  Insane  without  Mechan- 
ical Rostraints,  read  before  **  Conference  of 
Charities,"  American  Social  Soience  Meeting, 
1876,  by  J.  L.  Bodine,  M.D.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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g^ery. — Publications  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment are  strikingly  modest  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  corresponding 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department ;  but  they 
are  none  the  less  valuable;  on  account  of 
their  compact  form  and  concise  diction. 
Not  the  least  important  of  these  publica- 
tions, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining and  instructive,  is  the  latest, 
the  report  of  Medical  Inspector  Dean,  ^ 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  on  the  Naval 
Medical  Schools  of  France  and  England, 
which  he  visited  nnder  the  instructions 
of  the  Surgeon-General  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Through  all  her  changes  of 
government — royal,  republican  and>  im- 
perial— France  has  preserved  her  three 
national  medical  schools  at  Brest,  Roche- 
fort  and  Toulon,  for  the  education  of 
medical  officers  of  the  navy.  The  med- 
ical school  at  Netley,  for  the  special  in- 
struction of  medical  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indian  services,  is  one  of  the 
most  cherished  of  the  national  institu- 
tions of  that  country;  its  faculty  em- 
bracing such  renowned  names  as  Long- 
mere,  Maclean,  Parkes,  Aitken,  De  Ohau- 
ment  and  Macdonald.  The  medical  offi- 
cers of  our  Navy  have,  for  many  years, 
been  urging  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
school  for  the  special  education  of  their 
younger  members,  in  such  branches,  par- 
ticularly, as  Naval  and  Military  Hygiene. 
Dr.  Dean's  work  satisfactorily  demon- 
strates the  immense  advantage  such  a 
school  would  be  to  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  him  we  agree 
"  that  the  absence  of  any  such  place  of 
special  instruction  for  the  service  is  a 
defect  that  cannot  be  remedied  too  soon.'' 
Health  Besorts  of  Burope  and 
Africa 9  by  Dr.  Maddin,  of  Dublin^ '  is  a 
timely  and  seasonable  work  for  all  who 
contemplate  a  foreign  tour  for  health. 
Rarely  have  we  encountered  a  book  con- 
taining so  much  useful  information  for 
both  invalids  and  pleasure-seekers.     As 

^  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Medidne  and 
Surgery.  Washhigton :  GoTemment  Print,  1876. 

>  The  Principal  Health  Ilesorts  of  Europe  and 
Afrioa,  for  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  by 
Thomas  More  Maddin,  M.D.,  M.B.I.A.,  etc., 
etc.    8yo,    pp.  276.    Philadelphia:   Lindsay  & 

BKikhtoi 


a  comprehensive  guide-book  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  resorts — 
local  conditions  and  climates,  and  of 
mineral  waters — adapted  to  the  different 
conditions  and  ailments  of  those  who 
seek  them,  it  is  the  best  work  hitherto 
published.  A  work  of  extensive  observa- 
tion and  professional  experience;  and 
not,  as  most  guide-books  are,  partial 
descriptions,  in  the  interest  of  certain 
special  or  favorite  places. 

It  gives  the  benefits  of  the  change  of 
climate  in  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tion in  particular,  and  various  chronic 
diseases;  and  points  out  the  climates 
and  places  most  suitable  for  those  who 
require  change  for  other  ailments.  Of 
mineral  waters  in  general,  and  of  the 
different  qualities  requiring  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  would  use 
them,  it  is  particularly  comprehensive, 
and  alike  useful  to  both  physician  and 
layman. 

Bergpoian  vs.  ''Br."  Volker^  is  the 
subject  of  an  animated  Reply,  by  Dr. 
Charles  0.  F.  Gay,  of  Buffalo,  to  the 
"published  medical  testimony  in  the 
'  Suit  for  Malpractice  involving  the  Sur- 
gery of  the  Hip-joint,  condensed  from 
the  notes  of  the  Superior  Court  Stenog- 
rapher;* with  editorial  remarks."  The 
case  was  an  injury  of  the  hip  of  a  man 
sixty-one  years  old,  of  nine  months' 
standing,  which,  after  passing  through 
the  hands  of  "  Dr.*'  Volker,  Dr.  J.  K. 
Miner  and  Dr.  Hineman,  without  ben- 
efit)  finally,  through  Dr.  Loomis,  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gay. 
There  was,  at  the  time,  excessive  oedema 
of  both  lower  limbs,  which  were  also 
covered  with  scaly  sores.  The  left  leg 
of  the  patient  was  found  to  be  two 
inches  shorter  than  the  right,  with  the 
toes  inverted  and  lying  over  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  right  foot,  in  the  position 
described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Hamil- 
ton and  Malgaigne  as  indicative  of  dis- 
location of  the  head  of  the  femur  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  The  patient 
was  put  under  chloroform,  and  exam- 

*  "  Suit  Ibr  If  alpraotioe  inrolving  the  Sui^eiy 
of  the  Hip-joint,"  from  advance  sheoU  of 
Buffalo  Medico]  and  Sargioal  Journal.    Nor., 
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ined  by  Dr.  Burwell,  HauensteiD, 
Hopkins,  Diehl  and  Bartow,  all  of 
whom  recognized  the  aboye-mentioned 
symptomB,  and  proceeded  to  assist  Dr. 
Gay  in  breaking  np  the  adhesions  and 
redndng  the  dislocation.  Dr.  Gay  re- 
marks: "I  felt  the  bone  slip  into  the 
iiceiabnlom,  as  I  supposed.  All  signs  of 
dislocation  now  disappeared.  ...  At 
the  end  of  seventeen  days  the  dressings 
were  removed,  and  the  man  was  allowed 
to  go  abont  with  the  aid  of  crutches. 
His  pains  had  vanished,  and  the  oedema, 
the  ulcers  and  scales  rapidly  disappear- 
ed from  his  legs."  Four  and  a  half 
months  subsequently,  a  commission  of 
experts,  consisting  of  Drs.  Moore,  White, 
Miner  and  Rochester,  testified  to  two 
inekes  shortening  of  the  Umb,  and  more- 
over, that  "there  was  no  dislocation,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  an  impacted  intra- 
wpsular  fracture,  which,  at  an  early  date 
before  separation  of  the  impacted  frag- 
ments and  shortening  took  place,  might 
have  been  easily  overlooked;  and  that 
the  treatment  adopted  by  the  defendant, 
in  a  man  of  Bergman's  age,  viz. :  rest  in 
bed  and  liniments,  was  as  good  as  any." 
Such  is  the  issue. 

Dr.  Gay  insists  upon  his  diagnosis  of 
dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ili- 
um, and  in  having  promptly  reduced  it, 
*'if  not  into  the  acetabulum,  into  the 
ischiatic  notch,  where  the  joint  seems 
almost  as  perfect  as  before  the  injury," 
which  accounts  for  the  shortening,  a 
condition  which,  he  alleges,  the  com- 
mission of  experts  neglected  to  investi- 
gate. 

State  Society  Tranflactions.— We 
wish  it  were  possible,  and  consistent 
with  the  scope  of  The  Sanitarian,  to 
notice  as  they  deserved  to  be  noticed, 
the  contents  of  the'various^^State  Society 
Transactions  which  now  lie  before  us. 
We  can  do  little  more  than  mention  the 
papers  on  sanitary  subjects,  with  regret 
that  so  many  good  practical  papers  here 
iid  buried — published,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  in  editions  of  a  few  hundred  only, 
for  the  members  of  the~;^Society  before 
which  they  were  read — ^instead  of  having 
been  contribute^  to  the  medical  jour- 
nals, and  circulated  for  the  benefit  of 


the  profession  at  large.  In  the  Colorado 
Transactions,  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Masset^ 
gives  a  brief  report  on  Climatology  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  persons  in  search 
of  relief  from  other  diseases  than  con- 
sumption. "  The  wrinkled  skin  of  mid- 
dle-aged men,  and  the  tallow  faces  of 
youngish  maids  and  matrons,  are  most 
eignificant  that  the  drying  process  of 
this  elevated  region  is  promotive  of 
neither  longevity  nor  beauty.  ...  If 
consumptives,  asthmatics  and  miasmat- 
ics  flourish  and  apparently  get  a  longer 
lease  of  life,  that  fact  admitted  does  not 
prove  that  Qiose  of  healthy  genesis  and 
tendencies  would  not  live  louger  and 
enjoy  life  more  among  the  soft  breezes, 
the  oysters  and  canvas-back  ducks  of 
the  Chesapeake.'' 

In  Iowa,  Dr.  P.  J.  Fasnswobth'  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  the  State  to  Sani- 
tary Science,  and  urges  the  necessity  of 
proper  sanitary  supervision  under  stat- 
ute law.  He  illustrates  the  benefit  of 
such  measures  by  a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  hygiene  in  general,  and  cites 
several  examples  of  the  effectual  prac- 
tical working  of  sanitary  administration 
in  other  States. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Whipplb,  President  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Society,'  invites  partic- 
ular attention  to  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
as  a  progressive  field  of  labor  for  new 
aspirants  to  professional  honors.  Dr. 
J.  R  Hain,  after  a  fruitless  effort  to 
gain  information  sufficient  to  make  a  re- 
port on  Registration — only  35  per  cent, 
of  the  physicians  to  whotn  he  addressed 
a  circular  on  the  subject  having  respond- 
ed—concludes a  brief  statement  with  the 
query:  "Is  it  not  time  that  this  Society, 
by  whose  solicitation  the  law  was  enact- 
ed, ..  .  should  reaffirm  its  conviction 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  law,  and 
demand  its  fulfillment  of  its  Fello\s-s<" 
Dr.  F.  W.  Gbaves  laments  an  equally 


^Transaotions  of  the  Oolorado  Territorial 
Medical  Society,  third  and  fourth  annual  ses- 
sions, 1874,  1875  and  1876.  ' 

Of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Oolumbia,  December,  1876. 

*Iowa  State  Medical  Society,  1873  to  1876 
IncluBiTe. 

»TSfvw  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  Eighty- 
sixth  Anniversary,  1876. 
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fruitless  efifort  to  obtain  "Statiutical  In- 
formation," in  regard  to  topography; 
indeed,  preventive  medicine,  in  New 
Hampshire,  excepting  that  **  vaccination 
is  generally  resorted  to  as  a  preventiye 
of  variola,"  ia  without  a  following. 

The  Ohio  Transactions^  contain  a  re- 
port by  Dr.  W.  B.  Dayis  on  Human 
Vaccine,  Vaccino-S^hiUe  and  Animal 
Vaccine,  well  worthy  of  extensive  circu- 
lation, verifying  the  conclusions  of  many 
of  the  most  extensive  observers  on  the 
continued  potency  of  humanized  vac- 
cine, the  irregularities  of  action  and  the 
difficulties  ot  procuring  animal  vaccine. 

The  public  health  papers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society'  contains  an  Address 
on  Hygiene  by  Db.  Benjamin  Lee,  sum- 
marizing the  local  conditions  in  conflict 
with  health,  as  submitted  by  the  several 
County  Society  Beports,  under  the 
practical  working  of  the  parent  Society. 
Water  supply  is  particularly  dwelt  upon 
as  a  fruitftil  source  of  disease,  and  in- 
creased attention  to  it  urged  by  numer- 
ous citations.  The  danger  of  poisoned 
milk  is  incidentally  connected  with  that 
of  impure  water;  and  the  liability  to  ty- 
phoid fever  especially  by  this  means  is 
made  fully  apparent.  Dr.  Lee  concludes 
his  address  by  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
Society  for  earnest  labor  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  Committee  report  of  Philadelphia 
County  (Dr.  Lee,  Chairman),  contains 
a  particularly  instructive  map,  so  tinted 
as  to  exhibit  the  varying  mortality  from 
typhoid  fever  in  different  districts. 
The  entire  river  front  of  the  Delaware  is 
deeply  colored,  showing  the  result  of  the 
open  sewers  into  it  at  the  docks,  and 
the  influence  of  the  tidal  moyements  in 
diffusing  the  pollution  in  all  directions; 
moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
portions  of  the  water  supply  are  de- 
rived from  this  river  thus  polluted. 

A  deeply  tinted  fever-line  also  runs 
across  the  city,  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Schuylkill,  between  Market  and  Spruce 

«Ohlo  Medical  Sooietj,  Thirty-first  Annual 
Seaaion,  1876. 

■PennBylvania  Modical  Society,  Twenty- 
seyenth  Annual  Srasion,  Vol.  XI,  Part  I, 
1876. 


Streets,  and  extends  to  certain  outskirts 
in  varying  shades— indicative  of  local 
causes.  This  admirable  plan  of  object 
teaching  is  worthy  of  extensive  circula- 
tion and  following,  as  being  the  most 
likely  means  to  arouse  public  notice. 

The  Transactions  of  Tennessee'  contain 
an  excellent  report  by  Db.  E.  M.  Wight, 
on  the  necessity  of  a  State  Board  of 
Health — pointing  out  not  only  the  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  removable  conditions 
£ettal  to  health,  but  the  singular  injustice 
done  the  State  by  various  public  docu- 
ments, which  make  out  that  Tennessee  is 
one  of  the  most  fatal  in  the  Union,  in 
de&ult  of  any  authority  in  the  State  to 
correct  such  allegations.    In  this  rela^ 
tion  the  report  cites  the  deep  blue  tints 
of  the  **Ninlh  Census"  maps,  representing 
the  prevalence  of  consumption  on  the 
great  Cumberland  Plateau,  between  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers.     "Consumption  among 
the  people  who  live  on  this  table  land, 
and  are  native  to  it,  is  actually  an  un- 
known disease.*'    Surely  such  errors  on 
the  part  of  public  authorities  in  taking 
the  State  Census,  are  quite  enough  to  stir 
up  an  effort  on  the  part  of  every  intelli- 
gent citizen  in  the  State  for  means  to  cor- 
rect them.    There  are,  indeed,  causes  of 
disease  and  death  wide-spread  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  sufficient  to  call  for 
the  enactment  of  sanitary  laws  for  their 
removal;  and  a  properly  organized  State 
Board  of  Health  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
only  efficient  means  to  this  end,  as  well 
as  the  vindication  of  the  State  against 
official  guesses. 

In  the  Virginia  Transactions,^  the 
opening  address  by  the  President,  Dr.  F. 
D.  Cunningham,  lays  special  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  necessity  of  pecuniary 
means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  established — and  with- 
out which  it  is  powerless.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  is  urged  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  influence  on  the  Legislature, 
that  every  intelligent  citizen  may  be  im- 

"TenneBsee  Hedioal  Society,  Forty-third 
Annual  Meeting,  1876. 
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preaaed  with  the  imx>ortftnce  of  the  econ- 
omy of  human  life;  necessary  measares 
and  means  for  the  preyention  of  conta- 
gious and  epidemic  diseases;  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  which  fall  ander  the  same 
category,  and  the  diffosion  of  informa- 
tion on  hygiene.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hygiene  and  Public  Bealih,  by 
Dr.  J.  L.  OabelIj,  is  one  of  the  best 
BommarieB  of  the  subject  hitherto  made 
in  this  country.  It  comprehends:  Foods, 
Uncontaminaled  Water,  Purity  of  the 
Air,  Meteorological  States,  Muscular  Ez- 
eroise,  (Tauses  of  Epidemics,  Typhoid 
Fever,  Cholera,  Infection  of  Wells,  and 
Drainage.  Nothing  can  better  exemplify 
tbe  wisdom  of  the  Society  in  publishing 
its  whole  transactions  in  the  Virginia 
Mfidkai  Monthty  (for  January)  than  this 
reportof  Professor  CabelL  We  sincerely 
trust  that  this  example  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  in  adopting  means 
for  the  droulation  of  its  transactions, 
may  be  followed.  The  Yolume — ^bound 
np  for  the  members  of  the  Society — 
vill  be  all  the  more  yaluable  for  the  sat- 
ia&ction  the  members  wiU  hare  taken  in 
having  first  given  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bor to  the  profession,  instead  of  having 
oonfined  them  to  the  membership  of  the 
Society  only. 

The  Medical  Society  of  West  Virgin- 
ia* was  espedaHy  honored  by  addresses 
of  welcome  by  His  Excellency  the  Goy- 
emor  of  the  State,  and  His  Honor  tbe 
Mayor  of  Wheeling.  The  President  of 
the  Society,  Dr.  J.  O.  Wall,  in  his  open- 
ing address,  lays  special  stress  on  State 
Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene,  and  urges 
nich  action  by  the  Society  as  will  secure 
legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Board  of  Health;  and  we  are 
glad  to  haye  since  learned  that  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
for  that  purpose.  Dr.  E.  A.  Hildbeth 
gives  a  brief  Summary  of  Important  Epi- 
atomics  and  Endemics  during  the  Cen- 
tennial period;  and  an  abstract  of  the 
Meteorology  of  Wheeling,  together  with 
ft  table  of  mortality  statistics  for  fifteen 
years;  which  he  commends  to  the  atten- 

*W6st  Virginia  Medical   Society,  Kinth 
Aonaal  Meeting,  1876. 


tion  of  the  civil  authorities,  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  thereby  be  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  sach  sanitary  laws  as,  in 
other  cities,  have  greatly  reduced  the 
death-rate. 

The  Wisconsin  Society  Report^  con- 
tains but  one  paper  on  preventive  medi- 
cine: **  The  use  of  Fresh  Hovine  Lymph 
in  VacdnaOon  Essential  to  Success,"  by 
Dr.  £.  H.  G.  MxACHBM,  in  which  he  sides 
with  the  minority  of  observers  against 
the  potency  of  hxmianized  lymph,  and 
against  the  necessity  of  revaccination; 
but  he  favors  universal  and  effectual 
vaccination  with  fresh  boyine  lymph, 
under  the  most  careful  supervision  of 
competent  physicians,  as  the  only  safe- 
guard for  its  efficiency  and  absolute  pro- 
tection against  small-pox. 

New  Kxchangfes  Beceived.— JJyyi- 
einiske  Meddelelser. — Udgivne  af  Dr.  E. 
Horneman  og  Profl  Gsddeken,  Ny  Bsek- 
ke.  Iste  Binds,  Iste  Hefte.  Ejobenhavn, 
Jacob  Lunds  Boghandel. 

Bevista  Sperimentale  di  Medicina  Le- 
gale in  relatione  con  Vantropologia  e  le 
sdenze  giuridiche  e  sociali,  diretta  dal 
Prof.  Carlo  Livi  e  redatta  dai  Dottari 
Augusto  Tamburini — Cesare  Trebbi. 
Auno.  II.  Fascicolo  V-VI."  Reggio— 
Emilia,  Tipi  di  Stefano  Calderini. 

Bivisia  CUnica  di  Bologna,  Redatta  dal 
Prof.  Cav.  Erode  Galvagni,  coUa  colla- 
borazione  dei  Signori  Prof.  Luigi  Conca- 
to,  Francesco  Magni  ed  altri.  Bologna 
Tipi  Faya  e  Garagnani  al  Progresso. 

Cotnmentario  Clinico  di  Pisa,  Publica- 
zione  mensile  redatta  dai  Dottari  Do- 
menico — assistente  alia  clinica  chirurgi- 
ca — Carlo  Fedeli — assistente  aUa  cilinica 
medica — Cesare  Nerazzini — assistente 
alP  institato  di  matemita— con  la  coUa- 
borazione  di  illustri  medici  e  chirurghi. 
Hsa — nella  Tipografia  vannucchi. 

El  Siglo  MMico,  Boletin  de  Med^sina 
y  Gaceta  M6dica.  Periodico  de  Medici- 
na, Cirujia  y  Farmaoia.  Consagrado  a 
las  intereses  morales,  cientificos  y  pro- 
fesionales  de  las  clases  m^dicas,  Saleeste 
Periodico  6,  la  luz  todos  los  domingos, 
formando  cada  ano  untomo  de  mas  de 
830  paginas  y  doble   numero  de    col- 
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umnas,  con  la  portada  e  indices  corres- 
pondi6ntes.     Directores  y  Propietarios, 

D.  Matias  Nieto  Serrano,  D.  Francisco 
Mendez  Alvaro.  Bedactores,  D.  Eamon 
Serret,  D.  Carlos  Maria  Cortezo,  y 
muchos  colaboradores. 

Ano  XXrV.  Madrid :  Imprcnta  de  los 
Sres.  Bojas.  Tudescos,  34,  principal 

El  Progreso  Medico.— "Reviatsk  de  Med- 
icina,  cirngia  Farmacia,  Higiene,  Medi- 
cina  Legal  y  Giencias  Auxiliares.  Gron- 
ica  de  clinicas  sociedades  y  academias 
medicas  nacionales  y  eztranjeras.  Di- 
retor — Propietario,  D.  Joan  Gonzalez 
de  SanBoman.  Bedactores,  D.  Mariano 
Oarretero  y  otros  asistidos  por  mnchos 
Colaboradores.  Madrid:  Imprenta  de 
los  Senores  F  Ghiroia  y  D.  Garavera,  calle 
Mayor,  No.  119. 

Gauta  Midica  da  Bahia. — ^Pablicada 
par  una  associagao  de  facnltativos.'  Be- 
dactor  Principal,  Dr.  A.  PacificoPereira; 
cirargiao  adjunto  do  Hospital  da  Gari- 
dade,  Auxiliares,  Drs.  da  Silva  Lima, 
d' Almeida  Goato,  Alvares  dos  Santos, 
Inspector  do  Sande  Pablica — Gerente — 
Dr.  da  Costa  Chastinet.  Bahia,  officio  a 
litho-typograflca  de  J.  G.  Toarinho. 

Bevista  MSdica  de  C^i^.— Pablicada 
bajo  la  direccion  de  la  Sociedad  Medica. 
Este  Periodioo  sale  a  Inz  el  15  de  cada 
mes  en  entregas  de  30  a  50  pajinas,  que 
forman  on  volumen  por  ano.  Santiago 
de  Chile,  imprenta  de  *'La  Estrella  de 
Chile  '*  19  J.  Aagostinas.  Enero  i  Feb- 
rero,  de  1877. 

Bevista  Medieo-Quirurgica, — Publica- 
cion  Qnincenal,  argano  de  las  intereses 
medicos  Argentinos.  Bedaccion  Andni- 
ma:  Se  publica  las  dias  8  y  23  decada 
mes.    Buenos  Aires:  Imprenta  de  Pablo 

E.  Coni,  calle  Potosi,  60. 

Books  Received. — McClelland's  Civ- 
il Malpractice;  Index  to  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  1865-1876;  Wine-Bib- 
bers' Temperance  Society;  Census  of 
Rhode  Island,  1875;  Smithsonian  Beport, 
1875;  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge ;  Explorations  of  the  Aborigi- 
nal Bemains  of  Tennessee,  by  Joseph 
Jones,  M.D.;  Archaeological  Collection 


of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
by  Charles  Baw;  Beport,  U.   S.   Marine 
Hospital  Service,  1875;  Medical  Libra- 
ries of  New  York — An  Address  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  by 
Samuel  S.  Purple,  M.D.,  President;  An- 
niversary Discourse  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  1876,  by  William 
T.  White,  M.D.;  Belations  of  Medicine 
to  V  Modem  Unbelief,  a  Valedictory  Ad- 
dress to  the  Law  Graduates'  University 
of  Louisville,  March  1,  1876,  by  Bichard 
O.  Cowling,  M.D.;  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia and  the  Ajnerican   Medical 
Association,  by  H.  C.  Wood,  M.D. ;  Ob- 
stetrics and  Diseases  of   Women   and 
Children — an  Address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  by  Samuel  C. 
Busey,  M.D.;  Beport  on  the  Influence 
of  Climate  on  Pulmonary  Diseases  in 
Minnesota,  by  Franklin  Staples,  M.D.; 
Importance  of  the  Uterine  Ebb  as  a  Fac- 
tor in  Pelvic  Surgery,  by  Horatio  E. 
Storer,  M.D.;  Beport  on  Yellow  Fever 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  1876,  by  Octavius  A. 
White,  M.D.;  Proceedings  of  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association,  1876;  Dlu- 
minating  Oils  in  Michigan,   by  B.  0. 
Kedzie,   M.D.;  Treatment  of  Typhoid 
Fever,  by  A.  Charg6,  M.D. ;  Annual  Be- 
port of  Police  and  Excise,   Brooklyn, 
1876;  Argument  of  W.  P.  Prentice,  Esq., 
Counsel  to  the  Board  of  Health,  for  the 
Prosecution  in  the  Case  of  The  People 
V8,  Daniel  Schrumpf ,  for  Adulteration  of 
Milk;  Animal  Vaccination,  by  Frank  P. 
Foster,    M.D.;   Myxoma  of  the  Optic 
Kerve— Bemoval  of   the  Growth  with 
Preservation  of  the  Eyeball,  by  Emil 
Gruening,  M.D.;  Wine  in  the  diflferent 
Forms  of  Ansamio  and  Atonic  Gout,  by 
M.  E.  B6gin;  Beport  of  Commissioners 
of  Charities  of  Kings  County,  Year  End- 
ing July  3l8t,  1876;  Beporl  of  Ohio  State 
Asylum  for  the  Education  of  Idiotic  and 
Imbecile    Youth,    1876;    Syphilis   and 
Chancroid,  by  P.  H.  Bailhache,  M.D., 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service; 
Annual  Beports  of  the  Boards  of  Health 
of  Milwaukee,  New  Haven  and  Concord. 
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VITAL   STATISTICS. 

By  Nathan  Allen,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

One  of  the  most  important  Acts  ever  passed  by  the  Parhament  of 
Great  Britain,  was  that  estabUshing  the  department  called  the  '  *  Reg- 
istration of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages. "  This  was  in  1838,  and  in 
1839  the  first  Report  under  it  was  made  by  Dr.  Wm.  Farr;  Reports 
have  been  continued  every  year  since  by  the  same  individual,  till  we 
now  have  the  thirty-fifth  in  full  for  1874,  and  a  brief  for  1876  and 
1876.  These  Reports  embody  the  most  valuable  collection  of  facts  that 
has  6ver  been  made  in  this  department  of  philosophical  research. 
The  great  improvements  in  public  health  and  sanitary  legislation  in 
England  owe  their  origin  to  this  sburce  more  than  to  any  other;  and 
what  has  contributed  very  essentially  to  their  value  and  useJPulness  is 
the  fact  that  the  same  man  (Dr.  Farr,  remarkably  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion by  nature  and  experience)  has  been  retained  at  the  head  of  this 
bnreau  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time.  He  has  not 
only  t-abulated  these  returns,  but  accompanied  them  with  such  careful 
analyses,  comparisons  and  apphcations  as  to  diffuse  the  most  valua- 
ble information.  WhUe  spending  some  weeks  in  London,  in  1872, 
calling  at  the  Registrar-General's  office  we  found  Dr.  Farr  hard  at 
work  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon,  still  ready  to  entertain  a  stranger; 
and,  though  apparently  having  passed  three  score  years  and  ten,  a 
glance  at  his  fine,  portly  form,  his  large,  well-balanced  head,  and  his 
healthy,  expressiv#countenance,  showed  not  only  the  ada|)tation  of 
the  man  to  the  place,  but  that  he  himself  had  been  well  preserved  by 
a  practical  appUcation  of  sanitary  laws,  and  that  there  were  vital 
forces  left  for  many  years  more  of  study  and  toil. 

In  all  sanitary  matters,  we  are  fain  to  admit  that  the  English  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  Americans.  Their  government  in  its  various 
branches,  when  any  important  measure  is  desired  or  adopted,  address 
themselves  at  once  to  the  execution  of  their  enactments  by  entrusting 
that  execution  to  men  of  known  abihty  and  unquestioned  reputation 
as  scientists,  experts  or  professors.  And  whether  it  be  owing  to  the 
conservative  nature  of  their  government,  or  method  of  procedure,  or 
maxims  and  rules  of  legislation  and  executive  conduct,  settled  by  long 
experience,  or  to  other  causes,  the  men  who  are  so  entrusted  are  con- 
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tinned  year  after  year  in  their  offices;  and  tbey,  in  their  turn,  by  their 
writings  and  addresses,  and  by  their  personal  influence,  whether 
within  or  without  the  halls  of  legislation,  are  constantly  promoting  the' 
interests  of  their  respective  departments  and  diffasing  the  knowledge 
they  acquire.  In  this  way  improvements  and  reforms  are  more 
readily  adopted  and  become  permanent. 

Wifli  us,  however,  it  is  different.  Information,  if  not  so  slow  in  its 
diffusion,  is  more  slow  in  reaching  or  influencing  our  legislative  bodies, 
and  if  by  chance,  it  gives  birth  to  legislative  acts,  those  acts  are  more 
liable  to  be  changed,  or  the  agents  entrusted  with  their  execution  must 
be  changed,  before'  either  one  or  the  other  have  a  fair  trial.  Thus  the 
philanthropist  is  often  discouraged  by  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
improvement  and  reform  not  merely  by  difficulties  attending  legis- 
lation, but  by  the  frequent  changes  of  administration  as  well  as  of 
executive  officers. 

Sanitary  Value  of  RegristrationBeportB.— The  registration 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  affords  valuable  materials  not  only  for 
personal  history,  but  for  improvement  in  society.  So  important  are 
the  mere  date  and  place  of  birth  and  death  regarded,  that  they  con- 
stitute almost  the  only  memorials  placed  upon  the  casket  at  burial,  or 
upon  the  tablet  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  body  finally  rests. 
Tke  preservation  of  the  precise  facts  connected  with  birth,  marriage 
and  death — continued  for  many  years — furnish  the  data  for  establish- 
ing most  important  principles  bearing  upon  health  and  life.  Thus 
the  average  age  of  man  at  death  in  different  countries  is  found,  whence 
are  deduced  the  tables  for  Hfe  insurance.  Thus,  too,  the  salubrity 
of  different  localities  or  regpions  of  country,  the  prevalence  of  particu- 
lar diseases  in  different  places,  the  effect  of  different  pursuits  or  occu- 
pations upon  health  and  hfe  are  ascertained. 

The  coUection  of  the  leading  items  respecting  birth,  marriage  and 
death — especially  of  the  latter — constitute  the  first  steps  in  sanitary 
improvement  and  legislation.  Such  materials  furnish  the  data  for 
analyses  and  comparisons  of  one  nation  or  people  with  another,  in 
respect  to  the  great  laws  of  health  and  life.  The  more  exact  and 
complete,  and  the  longer  continued  these  collections  are,  the  greater 
their  value  and  usefulness. 

Such  registration  or  collection  of  facts  is  indispensable  not  only  as  a 
basis  to  initiate  sanitary  reforms,  but  to  enable  Boards  of  Health  to 
prosecute  their  work  successfully.  Hence  it  should  be  a  primary  o,b- 
ject  in  every  community  or  State  to  gather  up  these  Itatistics  care- 
fully, and  preserve  them  in  some  convenient  and  permanent  form, 
where  a  good  use  can  be  made  of  them. 

The  first  State  enacting  a  registration  law  in  this  country  was  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1842 — four  years  behind  Great  Britain — and  its  first 
Report  was  made  in  1843.  Its  thirty-fourth  Report,  for  1875,  has  just 
been  issued.  Rhode  Island  was  the  next  State  to  enact  a  registrar 
tion  law,  which  was  in  1849,  and  its  twenty-third  Report — 1875 — is 
issued.  Several  other  States  have  passed  a  similar  law,  and  are 
making  a  good  beginning  in  this  respect. 

But  for  various  reasons  we  have  not  reaped  in  our  country  the 
same  benefits  from  this  source  by  way  of  sanitary  improvements  and 
legislation  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain.     Still,  the  seeds  are  being 
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sown,  facts  are  rapidly  accumulating,  inquiries  are  starting  in  many 
directions,  and  the  time  will  come  when  sanitary  rrfcyrm  will  be  a 
leading  question  in  the  United  States. 

An  important  element  in  vUcH  statistics  is  the  question  of  increase  or 
decrease  of  population,  and  what  are  their  causes.  The  matter  of 
birth  and  death  enters  largely  into  the  inquiry,  and  thus  the  whole 
subject  of  registration,  in  all  its  bearings,  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count It  is  found  that  we  cannot  make  a  proper  appHcation  of  the 
facts  gathered  by  registration,  except  as  based  upon  population,  and 
then  the  changes,  both  in  number  and  character,  of  this  population 
mufit  be  considered.  For  illustration :  the  birth-rate  in  one  race  or 
class  of  people  may  be  much  larger  than  in  another;  so  there  may  be 
also  a  marked  difference  in  the  death-rate.  Then  there  may  be  con- 
stant changes  going  on  among  a  people  by  emigration  or  immigra- 
tion, which  must  be  carefully  scanned  before  reaching  reHable  con- 
clusions.    Thus  several  distinct  points  are  involved  in  the  discussion. 

Belative  Increase  of  Population,  American  and  For- 
eign.— Making  use  of  the  Registration  and  Census  Reports  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhod^  Island,  we  propose  to  notice  some  changes 
taking  place  in  their  population,  which  have  a  most  important  bear- 
ing upon  their  vital  statistics.  If  these  changes  continue  in  the 
fame  direction  and  ratio  as  they  have  in  past  years,  they  will  become 
in  process  of  time  very  significant  in  the  social  and  statistical  revela- 
tions likely  to  ensue.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  The 
Registratidn  Report  of  Massachusetts  for  1874  gives  the  whole 
number  of  births  as  foUows:  "American,  17,508;  foreign,  21,807; 
American  father  and  foreign  mother,  2,354;  foreign  father  and 
American  mother,  3,354;  not  stated,  608."  The  Report  for  1875  is  as 
follows:  "American,  17,314;  foreign,  20,289;  American  father  and 
foreign  mother,  2,418;  foreign  father  and  American  mother,  3,411; 
not  stated,  564."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  terms  ' '  American 
and  foreign  "  indicate  here  simply  birthplace  of  parents,  not  race  or 
descent.  The  second  class,  "foreign,"  are  the  offspring  of  persons 
bom  out  of  the  United  States;  and  the  third  and  fourth  classes — 
mixed—are  composed  almost  wholly  of  a  foreign  element,  though  one 
of  the  parties  was  bom  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  but  Uttle 
intermixing  in  marriage  between  the  purely  American  and*  foreign. 
H  we  add  the  number  of  births  under  the  mixed  class,  the  compari- 
son will  stand  thus  for  1874:  American,  17,508,  and  foreign,  27,515; 
for  1875:  American,  17,314,  and  foreign,  26,118.  But  the  class  called 
"  American  "  are  composed  to  some  extent  of  a  foreign  element — ^that 
is,  oflGspring  of  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  but  whose  parents 
were  born  abroad,  being  the  second  generation.  In  our  cities  espe- 
cially we  have  many  persons  belonging  to  this  class,  and  some  of  them 
are  the  heads  of  large  families.  While  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
exact  line,  it  may  be  safe  to  estimate  it  at  one-eighth  or  one-ninth, 
which,  subtracted  from  the  first  class  and  added  to  the  second,  will 
make  the  foreign  births  relatively  very  much  larger  than  the  American. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  more  complete,  let  us  care- 
fally  note  what  proportion  of  the  population  the  census  denominates 
foreign-bom.  The  whole  population  in  Massachusetts,  returned  by  the 
oensns  of  1875,  was  1,651,912;  and  of  this  number  418,904  were  bom 
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in  a  foreign  countr5^  Now  just  how  many  were  born  here,  who  ar  j  in 
the  first  class  called  Araerican,  whilst  yet  of  foreign  descent  from 
their  progenitors,  w^e  cannot  tell,  but  the  number  is  large;  if 
these  were  subtracted  fronl  the  former  aiid  added  to  the  latter,  they 
would  constitute,  we  think,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  State — that  is,  of  foreign  descent.  We  would  not  extend  it  back 
to  several  generations,  but  confine  it  to  the  present  and  the  preced- 
ing generation. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  comparison  and  illustration,  cite  some  facts  from 
the  Registration  Report  of  Rhode  Island.  Next  to  Massachusetts  in 
time,  and  in  some  respects  with  more  completeness,  has  this  State 
applied  the  law  of  Registration.  Rhode  Island  has  had  the  advantage 
of  Massachusetts  in  one  respect,  that  it  has  been  favored  with  the 
same  superintending  mind  at  the  head  of  its  Census  and  Registration 
Reports  .for  some  twenty-five  years;  whereas  there  have  been  half  a 
dozen  or  more  individuals  employed  to  edit  the  Registration  Reports 
of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  E.  M.  *Snow,  perceiving  many  years  since  the  importance  of 
discriminating  in  vital  statistics  between  the  classification  of  '  *Amer- 
ican  and  foreign  "  as  based  upon  "  birthplace,"  determined  to  base  it 
upon  parentage.  Dr.  S.  very  justly  observes  that  "the  division  of 
population  by  birthplace  alone  must  mislead  and  deceive,"  and  that 
"  such  statistics  are  defective  and  deceptive."  Thus  the  Registration 
Reports  under  Dr.  Snow  have  been  based  for  twenty  years  not  only 
on  nativity  but  upon  parentage.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts.  In 
1875  the  State  had  a  population  of  258,239,  classed  by  nativity — Amer- 
ican, 186,609,  and  foiegn-born,  71,630;  but  by  parentage,  American, 
134,722,  and  foreign,  123,517.  By  this  latter  classification  over 
50,000  are  take  i  from  the  American  column  based  upon  birthplace 
(more  than  one-fourth),  and  added  to  the  number  based  on  parentage. 

The  report  of  births  for  1875  gives  6,508,  divided  as  follows  :  Amer- 
ican, 2,727  ;  foreign,  2,906;  mixed,  875.  The  birth-rate  for  20  years 
has  steadily  decreased  among  the  Americans,  but  increased  with  the 
foreign,  so^that  in  1875  the  foreign  had  58  per  cent,  of  the  births  in 
the  State.  Says  Dr.  Snow:  "The  native  American  population  of 
Rhode  Island,  by  parentage,  has  increased  12.89  per  cent,  in  ten 
years,  while  the  foreign  population,  by  parentage,  has  increased 
80.11  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  If  the  increase  of  population,  by- 
parentage,  should  continue  at  the  same  rate  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  ten  years,  the  population  of  Rhode  Island  in  June,  1877,  will  be, 
by  parentage,  American,  138,195,  and  foreign,  143,307;  and  in  1885 
will  be,  by  parentage,  American,  152,087,.  and  foreign,  222,466." 
"While  this  large  and  increasiug  foreign  element  in  the  population  of 
Rhode  Island  will  surprise  many  persons,  it  shows  the  great  advan- 
tage in  discriminating  between  the  nativity  or  birthplace  of  a  people 
and  their  parentage.  If  the  same  rule  could  be  appHed  to  the  popu- 
lation of  other  States,  its  results  might  be  equally  as  surprising, 
though  the  relative  foreign  element  would  not  look  so  large.  The 
inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  are  principally  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  pursuits,  living  iu  villages  and  cities — Provi- 
dence itself  containing  almost  two-fiftlis  of  the  whole  population — so 
that,  from  locality  and  business,  the  foreign  element  might  be  ex- 
pected to  abound. 
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The  registration  of  l)irths,  mamages  and  deaths  in  Providence 
(now  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Snow  for  more  than  twenty  years)  has 
been  more  fully  and  carefully  kept  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
United  Statea  The  last  report  (1875)  develops  some  curious  facts. 
There  are  tables  showing  the  number  of  births  for  twenty  years  ac- 
cording to  pareniagpy  the  number  of  the  child,  whether  first,  second, 
tHird,  etc.,  to  each  mother;  the  number  of  children  to  each  mother, 
together  with  the  age  of  the  mother.  Then  there  are  tables  showing 
the  difference  in  births  between  the  natimty  and  parentage  of  mothers. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  8,221  married  women  in  Providence,  born  in 
the  United  States,  and  between  fifteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  had 
2,532  children  in  the  two  years,  1874-75,  while  the  5,919  married  wo- 
men of  the  same  ages,  bom  in  foreign  countries,  had  2,912  children  in 
the  same  time;  that  is,  tly»  foreign  married  women,  2,302  less  in  num- 
ber than  the  American  married  women,  had  380  more  children.  If 
the  American  married  women  had  had  in  the  years  1874r-'75  the  same 
percentage  of  children  as  the  foreign-bom  women,  there  tvould  have 
been  4,044  children  of  American  parentage,  instead  of  2,532,  a  gain  of 
1,512  children.  If  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  American  and 
Irish  alone,  by  parentage,  tne  former  class  would  have  had  4,249  in- 
stead of  2,532,  the  actual  number,  which  woidd  show  a  gain  of  67  per 
cent  in  two  years.  Other  comparisons  might  be  instituted,  did  time 
and  space  permit;  but  there  is  one  table,  showing  the  percentage  of 
mortality  between  the  two  classes,  worthy  of  special  notice. 

We  have  a  table  showing  for  twenty  years  the  exact  mortahty  be- 
tween the  American  and  foreign  under  five-  years  of  age,  according  to 
parentage,  which  teaches  a  most  important  lesson.  In  1856  the  per- 
centage of  the  American  mortality  is  given  as  37. 15,  and  the  foreign 
as  54.95,  under  five  years  of  age.  This  percentage,  varying  in  differ- 
ent years,  from  1856  to  1875,  diminishes  gradually  as  a  whole  till  we 
come  down  to  1875,  when  for  the  American  it  is  32.06,  and  for  the 
foreign  it  is  40.96.  It  shows  a  far  greater  decrease  in  death-rate 
among  the  foreign  than  the  American,  and  that  in  1875  the  mortality 
of  the  foreign,  according  to  parentage,  under  five  years  of  age,  was 
only  one-fifth  greater  than  that  among  the  strictly  American.  This 
result  is  very  different  from  the  statement  of  some  writers,  who  assert 
that  if  the  biiiihs  are  very  much  larger  among  the  foreign  class  than 
the  American,  the  mortahty,  especially  of  children,  is  so  much  greater 
as  to  neutralize  this  increase.  Besides,  if  the  assertion  was  true,  how 
happens  it  that  the  foreign  class  everywhere  so  rapidly  increase  in 
numbers  ? 

New  Census  of  Massachusetts.— The  facts  gathered  from  the 

Registration  Reports  of  Providence,  showing  the  great  fruitfulness  of 
the  foreign  over  the  American  women,  are  confirmed  by  the  new  cen- 
sus of  Massachusetts,  for  1875.  Special  pains  were  taken  to  obtain 
a  great  variety  of  items  respecting  population,  such  as  the  relative 
number  of  births  of  American  and  foreign;  the  size  of  famihes;  the 
nativities  and  ages  of  mothers;  the  number  and  age  of  children  be- 
longing to  each  nationality;  the  conjugal  condition  of  women,  etc. 
Says  the  compiler  of  the  census:  "  The  object  was  to  ascertain  the  rel- 
ative fecundity  of  women  of  different  nationahties,  and  to  settle,  as 
far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  the  question  which  continually 
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arises  concerning  the  'growth  of  our  native  population  as  compared 
with  that  of  our  foreign-born.  The  tables  are  full  of  instruction,  but 
space  permits  us  to  call  attention  to  saliept  points  only. 

* '  The  total  number  of  women  in  this  State  who  are  or  have  been 
married  is  398, 769,  and  the  number  who  have  become  mothers  is 
309,520.  Of  this  number  190,311,  or  61-f-  per  (sent.,  are  native-bom 
mothers,  and  119,209,  or  38-1- per  c^i^^m  ^^  foreign-bom  mothers; 
that  is,  while  the  proportion  stands  74-(-  native  amd  25-|-  per  cent, 
foreign,  the  mothers  are  61-|-  per  cent,  native  and  38-|-  per  cent  for- 
eign. Of  the  whole  number — 631,131 — of  native-bom  females,  190,- 
311,  or  30-[-  per  cent.,  have  become  mothers;  while  of  222,825,  the 
wh6le  number  of  foreign-bom  females,  119,209,  or  53-|-  per  cent., 
have  become  mothers.  Of  the  89,239  married  women  in  the  State 
having  no  children,  if  the  line  could  be  drawn  showing  what  pro- 
portion belonged  to  each  class,  there  are  good  reasons  to  beHeve  that 
by  far  the  larger  majority  would  be  found  in  the  purely  American. 
The  average  number  of  births  to  native-bom  is  given  as  3.52;  to  for- 
eign mothers,  4.91;  Irish,  5.03;  Canadian,  4.78;  English,  4.40,  and 
German,  4.23." 

But  all  these  figures  from  the  Massachusetts  census  are  calculated 
to  mislead  us  in  our  comparison,  inasmuch  as  they  are  based  upon 
birthplace,  and  not  on  parentage.  If  all  that  are  actually  foreign  in 
descent,  here  classed  as  American  simply  because  bom  in  the  United 
States,  could  be  eliminated,  it  would  change  materially  these  figures, 
diminishing  the  per  cent,  under  the  head  American,  and  increasing 
that  of  the  foreign.  As  the  figures  are  reported  in  the  census,  they 
represent  the  fruitfulness  of  the  American  altogether  too  favorably, 
and  the  average  number  of  births  to  this  class  larger  than  it 
actually  is.  If  these  figures  were  based  upon  parentage,  as  in  Bhode 
Island,  the  results  and  comparisons  between  the  two  classes  would 
appear  very  different 

Let  us  take  another  point  of  view — ^viz.,  the  size  of  the  family.  The 
census  shows  the  number  of  births  to  each  married  woman,  com- 
mencing  with  the  native-bom  mothers,  a  large  number  of  whom 
have  oxdy  one,  two  and  three,  while  the  foreign-born  hold  out,  in  a 
far  greater  proportion,  having  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  extending  to 
ten  or  twelve  and  occasionally  upwards.  The  tables  reporting  these 
facts  in  two  columns,  side  by  side,  exhibit  quite  a  striking  contrast. 
But  even  here  the  native  or  American  appear  to  better  advantage 
than  they  should.  This  column  embraces  many  mothers  of  foreign 
de8ceni---having  large  families,  too — ^who  ought  justly  to  come  under 
the  second  column.  This  change  would  mminisfa  the  per  cent  of 
the  American  and  increase  that  of  thie  foreign.  In  no  one  thing  is 
the  difference  between  the  two  classes  so  striking  as  in  that  of  the 
size  of  the  family  or  the  number  of  children.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  notice  in  this  census  the  difference  relatively  between  the  two 
classes  in  the  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  or  from  fire 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  the  great  increase  of  children  in  cities  and 
large  places  where  the  foreign  population  abounds — and  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  diminution,  or  rather  the  want  of  children,  in  the 
rural  districts  and  countiy  towns,  where  the  people  are  composed 
principally  of  pure  Americans.    There  are  many  other  facts  and 
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points  of  view  suggested  by  tbe  Census  and  Registration  Reports, 
the  discussion  of  which  might  prove  interesting,  and  throw  hght 
upon  the  relations  between  different  classes  as  well  as  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  vital  statistics  generally.  But  our  more  immediate  object  is 
to  notice  the  changes  in  population,  as  far  as  the  real  facts  can  be 
ascertained,  and  then  inquire  as  to  the  caita^^ — What  are  they  f  Can 
they  be  discovered  ?  , 

Theory  of  Malthus  on  Population.— About  one  hundred 

years  ago  there  arose  and  was  continued  for  many  years  in  Great 
Britain,  an  earnest  discussion  respecting  the  rights  and  improvement 
of  man,  together  with  the  increase  and  changes  in  population.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  engaged  in  this  discussion  was  T.  R. 
Malthas,  who,  after  taking  a  critical  survey  of  the  history,  progress 
and  changes  of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  the  world,  selected 
liie  North  American  Colonies  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
most  suitable  people  upon  which  to  base  certain  propositions,  Among 
.  these  Colonies  or  States,  it  was  thought,  there  had  been  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more  the  fewest  changes,  such  as  wars,  famines,  revo- 
lutions of  government,  intermixture  of  races,  ete. ,  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  increase  of  a  people.  It  was  found  upon  careful  inquii-y 
that  these  States  upon  an  average  had  doubled  their  number,  from 
this  source,  every  twenty-five  years. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  New  England  the  birth-rate  was 
high,  and  large  additions  were  made  every  year  to  its  numbers.  This 
continued  for  several  generations;  parish  recdrds  and  genealogical 
histories  showed  large  famiUes  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  But  the  birth-rate  and  the  size  of  the  family  have  been 
steadily  falling  off  for  several  generations.  In  fact,  the  birth  and 
death-rates  have  been  approximating  nearer  and  nearer  te  each  other 
in  the  strictly  New  England  stock,  so  that  the  actual  increase  of 
numbers  from  this  source,  in  many  localities,  is  comparatively  small. 
If  the  theories  of  Malthus  on  Population,  instead  of  being  based 
upon  the  birth-rate  in  the  earUer  history  of  New  England,  were  ap- 
plied to  the  present  or  last  generation,  it  would  make  a  wonderful 
difference;  in  fact,  they  would  find  no  support. 

A  brief  notice  of  Malthus'  theory  may  perhaps  be  not  out  of 
place.  TTia  leading  principle  was  "  that  population,  when  unchecked, 
mcreases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  subsistence  increases  only  in 
an  arithmetical  ratio."  He  held  that ''  population  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited by  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  invariably  increases,  unless 
prevented  by  some  very  powerful  and  obvious  checks."  These  checks 
he  divides  into  the  positive  and  preventive.  The  former  "  include 
every  cause,  whether  arising  from  vice  or  misery,  which  in  any  de- 
gree contributes  to  shorten  the  natural  duration  of  human  life;"  and 
tiie  preventive  checks  "  include  abstinence  from  marriage  and  sexual 
intercourse  from  considerations  of  prudence,  au,d  all  vice  and  immor- 
ality tending  to  render  women  unprolific"  The  general  problem 
laid  down  making  the  increase  of  population  dependent  upon  certain 
increase  of  subsistence  has  by  no  means  been  confirmed  by  history; 
and  as  to  the  body  being  an  efficient  agent,  this  view  is  almost 
wholly  ignored  by  Malthus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  theories  in 
the  whole  domain  of  science  or  history,  so  compUcated  in  their 
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sources  and  far-reacliing  in*  their  applications,  ever  had  such  power 
and  influence  as  those  of  Malthus  on  population.  But  these  theo- 
ries are  passing  away.  The  discoveries  of  modern  science  and  the 
returns  of  census  and  registration  reports  are  proving,  that  the  true 
laws  of  population  are  based  upon  physical  organization.  Food,  cli- 
mate, government,  and  other  external  agents,  constitute  only  factors 
in  this  great  problei^.  The  laws  thsrt  propagate  and  perpetuate 
life,  that  support  and  develop  the  various  organs  of  a  Uving*  body, 
must  have  their  origin  and  foundation  in  that  organization.  Some 
'  one  BEiay  inquire,  What  has  this  to  do  with  "  vital  statistics,"  or  with 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  New  England  population  ?  We  answer, 
much. 

Law  of  Population  based  on  Physical  Organization* — 

The  laws  of  propagation  and  inheritance  he  at  the  very  foundation  of 
all  vital  statistics.  The  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  depend  much 
upon  the  perfection  of  structure  and  harmony  of  function  in  all  the 
organs  of  the  human  body.  If  there  are  causes  operating  from  an  in- 
ternal or  an  external  source  to  modify  or  change  the  action  of  these 
laws,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  understand  npt  only  what 
these  laws  are,  but  also  by  what  causes  they  are  or  may  be  modified, 
defeated  or  deflected. 

Thus,  in  comparing  the  fertility  of  the  different  races  living  side 
by  side,  and  surrounded  by  the  same  conditions  of  climate,  food, 
government,  etc.,  what  maJkes  the  difference  in  birth-rate?  Why 
should  the  birth-rate  of  New  Englanders  fall  off  so  much  in  the  course 
of  a  hundred  years  ?  Why  should  it  now  be  only  about  one-half 
that  of  the  Irish,  the  English,  the  German,  the  Canadian  French? 
The  facts  presented  in  the  Census  and  Registration  Reports,  dem- 
onstrate beyond  controversy  that  there  is  about  or  near  that  differ- 
ence. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  comparison  is  based  not 
upon  population  as  a  whole,  where  the  conditions  may  be  unequal — 
that  is,  the  American  having  a  disproportionate  number  of  aged  and 
single  persons,  while  the  foreign  is  composed  largely  of  persons  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age — but  the  comparison  is  made  upon 
strictly  the  married  women  of  both  classes,  not  for  one  or  two  years, 
but  for  a  series  of  years;  not  upon  one  or  two  families,  but  upon  a 
large  number  of  families.  The  comparison  is  based  upon  people  liv- 
ing not  in  cities  or  towns  alone,  but  upon  all  classes  of  married  wo- 
men living  scattered  in  both  cities  and  towns.  It  would  seem  as 
though  no  fairer  or  more  correct  analyses  and  comparisons  could  be 
instituted. 

What  are  the  facts  in  this  matter  of  relative  birth-rate  ?  From  the 
Registration  Report  of  Massachusetts  it  is  given  ^  for  twenty-seven 
years  as  follows:  Taking  the  five  years'  average  from  1849-63,  the 
American  was  63.02,  and  in  1874-75  it  was  39.38.  Foreign  for  the 
same  years,  1849-53,  35.96,  and  1874-75,  47.61.  Mixed,  1849-53, 
1.02,  and  1874^75,  13.02.  The  rate  here  given  is  by  nativity  or  hiiHi- 
place,  but  during  this  period  of  twenty-seven  years  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  of  the  foreign  element  in  the  population.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  above  figures  shows  a  decrease  in  the  American  for  these 
twenty-seven  years  of  23.64  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  the  foreign 
of  11.65,  together  with  an  increase  of  the  mixed,  which  is  mostly  for- 
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eign,  of  12.02.  If  the  foreign  element  could  be  eliminated  from  the 
American  and  added  to'the  foreign,  it  would  show  the  birth-rate  in 
fchis  class  full  twice  as  large  as  the  strictly  American,  which  in  the 
mean  time  must  have  decided  considerably. 

A  careful-  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  Registration  Reports  of 
Massachusetts  for  1874-75  confirms  these  fac^.  So  do  the  Census 
and  Registration  Reports  of  Rhode  Island.  No  national  or  State  cen- 
sus, except  in  Rhode  Island,  has  ever  given  th«  facts  relating  to  the 
population  according  to  parentage,  untU  the  national  census  of  1870; 
and  no  city  but  Providence,  we  believe,  has  given  in  its  Registration 
Reports  the  births  and  deaths  on  the  ground  of  parentage.  This  is 
the  only  correct  principle  in  vital  statistics  by  which  the  birth- 
rate and  death-rate  of  one  class  or  race  of  people  can  properly  be  com- 
pared, one  with  another.  Unless  such  a  broad  line  of  demarkation 
is  drawn  between  different  classes  or  nationaUties,  such  statistics,  in 
the  language  of  Dr.  Snow,  "are  defective  and  deceptive,"  and  liable 
to  "  mislead  and  deceive."  To  some  extent  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Massachusetts  Reports.  But  the  attempt,  unfortunately,  if  not  un- 
wisely, is  made  in  the  last  two  Registration  Reports  of  Massachusetts, 
to  smooth  over  this  whole  subject — stating  that  inasmuch  as  the  foreign 
element  is  constantly  increasmg,  the  question  of  nativity  will  soon  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  is  not  of  much  account;  that,  for  various  reasons,  no 
comparisons  can  properly  be  made  between  the  fecundity  of  the  two 
classes,  American  and  foreign,  and  that  if  the  latter  should  prevail,  it 
does  not  imply  necessarily  any  degeneracy  in  the  former.  The  view 
bere  presented  is  very  talong  and  plausible;  a  different  or  an  opposite 
view  is  not  pleasant,  but  distasteful,  mortifying  to  personal  and  na- 
tional pride ;  not  quite  so  acceptable  to  journals  and  documents  that 
court  public  favor.  But  such  reasons  should  never  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  scientific  inquiries. 

In  this  steadily-declining  birth-rate  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  in 
oar  New  England  people,  in  the  present  marked  differences  of  fecun- 
dity between  the  American  and"  foreign,  and  the  striking  changes 
taking  place  in  our  population,  some  important  questions  are  involved. 
These  changes  do  not  come  by  accident  or  chance,  but  must  have 
causes — causes  adequate  and  substantial,  though  radical  and  becom- 
ing somewhat  permanent.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  this  abnor- 
mal state  of  things,  let  us  address  ourselves  earnestly  to  finding  out 
these  causes,  inquiring  what  laws  in  vital  statistics  have  been  observed 
and  what  violated. 

The  causes  usually  assigned  for  decline  in  birth-rate  and  decrease 
in  population,  such  as  want  of  food  and  employment,  bad  cHmate, 
disturbances  in  government,  wars,  epidemics,  earthquakes,  etc.,  have 
not  occurred,  and  therefore  cannot  be  here  applied.  The  causes,  upon 
a  superficial  survey,  are  not  apparent,  are  not  easily  found — but  still 
there  must  be  cauties.  We  venture  to  express  the  opinion,  that  these 
causes  arise  mainly  from  certain  changes  and  differences  in  physical 
oTganization;  that  there  is  a  normal  standard  »of  physiology,  which 
establishes  a  general  law, of  propagation,  and  that  deviations  from 
this  standard  affect  not  only  the  conditions,  but  what  are  considered 
the  laws  of  Hfe  and  health;  and,  if  these  deviations  are  marked  in 
certain  directions,  they  affect  the  birth-rate,  and,  of  course,  the  increase 
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of  population.  This  standard  has  its  basis,  in  the  highest  or  most 
perfect  developments  of  the  body  as  it  regards  its  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology; or,  in  other  words,  it  is  based  upon  a  physical  sydem  evenly 
developed  in  every  piart  or  organ,  so  that  each  can  perform  its  re- 
spective functions  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest  While  food,  climate, 
employment  and  other  external  agents  may  have  great  influence  in 
modifying  or  changing  the  operation  of  this  law,  they  are  factors  or 
secondary  agents;  the  law  which  perpetuates  life  and  moulds  its  de- 
velopment has  its  origin  and  foundation  in  the  body  itself.  It  is  a 
law  which  extends  throughout  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  abundant  evidences  by  way  of  proof  and  illustration  can 
be  adduced  from  a  great  variety  of  sources:  but  this  is  not  the  time 
or  place  for  such  a  discussion. 

Changes  of  Organization. — ^In  connection  with  this  declining 
birth-rate  in  New  England,  there  has  been,  we  believe,  a  gradual 
change  in  physical  organization;  in  the  first  place  in  case  of  males 
in  giving  up  manual  labor,  physical  exercise  and  outdoor  work  gen- 
erally, for  lighter  employments  in  the  shop,  the  store  and  business 
that  taxes  the  brain  far  more  than  other  parts  of  the  body;  then  in 
case  of  females  giving  up  house-work  and  employments  which 
make  a  severe  demand  upon  the  muscles,  in  giving  more  attention  to 
mental  pursuits,  to  the  fashions  of  the  day,  to  the  artificial  habits  of 
society,  and  what  may  be  called  the  luxuries  of  modern  civilization. 
These  and  other  causes,  commencing  in  early  life,  have  served  to  im- 
pair not  only  the  strength  or  stamina  of  the  constitution,  but  to 
change  the  harmony  or  balance  of  organization;  that  is,  instead  of 
having  a  good  development  of  the  muscular  and  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, we  have  a  great  predominance  of  nerve  Ussue,  so  that  the  con- 
stant demands  of  the  brain  are  far  greater  than  the  physical  system, 
as  a  whole,  can  bear.  The  strength  and  functions  of  various  organs 
in  the  body  become  changed — some  stronger,  others  weaker,  and  the 
whole  more  dependent  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  too,  at 
times,  in  a  capricious  or  morbid  state. 

These  physical  changes,  extending  to  the  brain,  involve  certain 
changes  of  cnaracter,  and  have  an  important  bearing  on  domestic  life. 
Thd  marriage  relation  comes  to  be  regarded  too  much  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  self-interest;  the  standard  of  living  is  too  high; 
the  artificial  wants  are  too  many;  confinement  to  household  duties  is 
irksome;  children  are  a  burden;  the  responsibilities  of  maternity 
must  be  avoided  or  limited.  Hence  in  married  life  a  series  of 
^'  nameless  acts  "  take  place,  which  need  not  be  described,  but  injure 
seriously  the  health.  And  when  females  become  mothers  one  or  two 
births  seem  not  unfrequently  either  to  break  down  the  constitution, 
or  bring  on  weaknesses  and  complaints  from  which  the  individual  sel- 
dom recovers.  Once  women  would  go  through  this  process  a  half 
dozen  times  or  more  with  improved  health  and  constitution;  but  now 
such  cases  are  rare.  In  this  matter  of  offspring  and  large  families, 
there  is  a  wide  departure  or  difference  in  the  present  state  of  society 
from  that  which  once  existed  in  New  England.  There  is  another 
marked  difference  which  shows  a  change  of  organization.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  physicians  that  not  more  than  half  (and  some  estimate 
it  higher)  of  American  women  can  now  properly  nurse  their  offspring. 
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It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  uecessity,  and  not  choice,  arising  from  de- 
ficient development  of  the  mammary  glands  and  the  want  of  vigorous 
and  healthy  digestive  organs.  Formerly  New  England  women  had 
comparatively  but  little  &ouble  in  this  Section. 

Again,  uterine  diseases  and  complaints  have  greatly  multiphed. 
With  the  loss  of  muscular  powier,  and  loDg-continued  pressure  upon 
the  organs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  reproductive  organs  be- 
come displaced  and  weakened  if  not  diseased  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  incapacitated  for  performing  healthy  functions.  Prom  these  and 
other  causes  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  birth-rate  with  New  England 
women  has  been  sensibly  affected.  If  we  examine  the  organization  of 
the  Insb,  the  English,  the  German  and  the  Canadian  women,  and  test 
it  by  the  normal  standard  of  physiology,  we  shall  find  that  these  women, 
in  sJlthe  leading  organs  of  the  body,  approximate  to  that  standard  more 
nearly  than  the  American  women,  and  that  as  a  whole  they  are  com- 
paratively free  from  the  defects  pointed  out  above.  If  there  was  only 
here  and  there  one  with  this  iihperfect,  ill-balanced  and  defective 
organization,  the  effects  upon  birth-rate  would  not  be  noticed;  but 
when  a  large  majority  in  the  community  are  found  thus  organized, 
its  effects  become  at  once  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  we 
find  a  married  woman  having,  as  it  were,  a  perfect  and  well-balanced 
organization,  with  other  conditions  favorable,  we  shall  find  a  goodly 
number  of  children,  promising  well,  too,  for  the  future.  ' 

Wherever  there  is  a  high  birth-rate  or  a  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion, among  whatever  people,  race  or  nation,  we  are  sure  to  find 
healthy  women,  with  well-balanced  constitutions,  and  vice  versa. 
Though  the  remarks  here  made  upon  organization  apply  more  par- 
ticularly to  women,  still  there  is  a  normal  standard  of  physiology  for 
men,  who  are  very  far  from  reaching  it,  and  among  die  Americans 
ahnost  as  many  deficiencies  may  be  found  as  among  women.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  tlie  transmission  of  the  physical  sys- 
tem,  the  organization  of  woman  is  more  important  than  that  of  man, 
especially  as  the  former,  in  the  matter  of  gestation  and  nursing,  has 
the  sole  agenejr  for  the  time  being  in  developing  and  moulding  the 
body  of  the  ofrapring.  At  the  same  time,  good  and  bad  quahties  from 
either  parent  may  be  transmitted  in  an  intensified  form. 

That  the  low  birth-rate  of  Massachusetts  may  be  better  understood, 
let  us  see  how  it  stands,  and  compare  it  with  other  nations:  Accord- 
ing to  the  Begifitration  Reports,  it  averaged,  from  1850  to  1860,  1  in 
33;  from  1860  to  1865  (war  times),  1  in  39;  from  1865  to  1870,  1  in 
36;  and  from  1870  to  1875,  1  in  37 — ^fractions  in  each  case  omitted. 
As  this  birth-rate  is  given  for  the  whole  population  of  the  State, 
composed  of  about  one-third  foreign,  having  relatively  a  much  larger 
birth-rate,  that  of  the  American  alone  must  be  considerably  below 
37 — ^probably  below  1  in  40.  The  birth-rate  of  France,  which  is  the 
lowest  of  any  European  nation,  is  1  in  87.  The  increase  of 
population  here  is  very  smalL  According  to*  the  latest  Beports  at 
hand,  the  birth-rate  of  other  nations,  omitting  fractions,  is  as  follows: 
Austria,  25;  Pmscda,  25;  Netherlands,  27;  Denmark,  32;  Sweden,  32; 
Norway,  SI;  Saxony,  25;  Bavaria,  29;  Sardinia,  27;  and  in  England 
and  Waled>  1876,  1  in  28.  The  birth-rate  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
constantly  increasing  for  years.     Connected  with  this  low  birth-rate. 
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the  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  did  not  indicate  some  physi- 
cal degeneracy.  The  point  has  been  controverted  by  numerous  writ- 
ers, and  from  a  variety  of  sources.  The  time,  perhaps,  has  not  come 
for  a  scientific  or  thorough  discussion  of  this  whole  subject  Besides, 
persons  having  comparatively  no  knowledge  of  physiology,  and  with- 
out considering  the  importance  or  the  effects  of  changes  in  physical 
organization,  cannot  form  correct  judgments  upon  such  a  question. 
Medical  men  of  long  experience  and  extended  observation  among  the 
people  described  above  are  the  best  judges,  and  we  doubt  whether 
auy  one  from  this  class  will  call  in  question  the  facts  or  inferences 
here  stated.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  new  field  of  research,  and  it 
may  be  that  new  and  important  truths  or  principles  are  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  inquiry. 

In  the  investigation  of  such  questions  as  those  which  have  now 
engaged  our  attention,  something  more  is  involved  than  the  gratifi- 
cation of  an  idle  curiosity  or  the  support  of  a  favorite  theory. 
Thoughtful  minds  are  inquiring  ^  what  is  the  cause  of  these  changes 
and  what  do  they  portend  ?  What  laws  in  vital  statistics  have  been 
observed  and  what  violated  ?  What  lessons  do  they  teach  in  respect 
to  increase  or  decrease  of  population  ?  May  there  not  be  some  new 
problems  to  be  solved,  some  new  principles  in  science  to  be  evolved  ? 
Time  and  farther  researches  will  determine.  For  wherever  and 
whenever  a  civilized  and  enlightened  people  fail  to  obtain  a  proper 
increase  in  nunfibers  from  generation  to  generation,  it  shows  something 
wrong  and  unhealthy  in  their  domestic  relations,  something  defective 
^n  the  type  of  their  civilization  and  Christianity,  some  violation  of  the 
great  laws  of  health,  Hfe  and  human  increase. 


Comparative  Mortality  Statistics.— Paris  and  New  York. 

The  Journal  d* Hygiene  makes  the  following  comparisons: 

In  1875  Paris  contained  1,851,792  inhabitants.  The  deaths  were 
45,544,  or  24  per  1,000;  of  these,  8,010,  or  17 J  per  cent,  of  deaths 
were  from  consumption,  and  13,280,  or  2.9  per  cent.,  from  diphtheria. 
In  New  York  the  population  was  estimated  to  be  1,069,870,  with 
30,709  deaths;  of  which  4,192,  or  13 J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
were  from  consumption,  and  3,062,  or  7.9  per  cent.,  from  diphtheria. 
Of  the  deaths  in  New  York,  10,908  were  from  the  so-called  zymotic 
diseases,  of  which  diphtheritic  affections  formed  28  per  cent. 

Military  Surgeons.— Prussia  has  1,299  for  311,423  men,  or 
one  to  every  240;  Bavaria,  203  for  48,244  men,  or  one  to  every  240; 
Saxony,  96  for  24,208  men,  or  one  to  every  250;  Wurtemberg,  75  for 
17,784  men,  or  one  to  every  237;  Germany,  1,673  for  401,659  men,  or 
one  to  every  240;  France,  1,166  for  467,636  men,  or  one  to  every 
401.  By  these  figures  it  appears  that  in  Prussia  and  France  together, 
4,512  doctors  are  required  for  the  proper  care  of  1,222,954  men,  an<l 
that  from  these  two  countries  alone,  more  than  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter of  men  in  the  vigor  of  youth  and  manhood  are  withdrawn  from 
productive  occupations  and  made  the  subjects  of  government  support 
by  taxes  imposed  upon  the  remaining  portion  of  the  community. 
The  cost  of  the  Prussian  army  is  $93,811,737;  of  the  French,  $108,- 
374,307. 


WILLIAM  FAKR,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 

It  is  ^Yith  great  pleasure  that  we  present  to  our  readers  this  month 
the  portrait  of  the  distinguished  statistician.  Dr.  William  Farr,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Begistrar-GeneraFs 
office,  Somerset  House,  London.  Dr.  Farr  was  bom  at  Eenley, 
Shropshire,  England,  in  1807.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Dorrington  and  Shrewsbury,  and  soon  thereafter  entered  upon  a  uni- 
versity course  in  Paris,  which  he  concluded  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, 1831.  He  soon  after  entered  upon  the  duties  of  House  Surgeon 
of  Shrewsbury  Infirmary,  which  he  discharged  for  sik  months.  In 
1832  he  commenced  the  practice  and  teaching  of  medicine  in  Lon- 
don, and  subsequently  edited  the  Medical  Aymud,  and  the  British 
Ajinals  of  Medicine,  At  an  early  age  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a 
strong  taste  for  statistical  inquiry  and  the  systematizing  of  figures, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  exercised  this  taste  in  his  editorial 
work,  led  to  his  appointment  as  Compiler  of  Abstracts  in  the  Regis- 
trar-General's office  in  1838,  where  he  organized  the  Statistical  De- 
partment over  which  he  continues  to  preside. 

He  reported  in  detail  on  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849;  has 
framed  a  new  Statistical  Nosology,  and  constructed  the  English  Life 
Table,  with  Values  of  Annuities  and  Premiums  for  Single  and  Joint 
Lives.  He  assisted  the  Registrar-General  in  taking  the  census  in 
1851, 1861  and  1871.  "Was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  for 
Inquiry  into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army  in  India,  in  1859, 
and  in  the  same  year  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society,  describ- 
ing the  **  Method  of  Constructing  Life  Tables,  and  the  appHcation 
of  Scheutz's  calculating  machine  to  that  purpose."  He  has  been  dele- 
gated by  the  Government  to  attend  the  International  Statistical 
Congresses  which  have  been  held  at  various  times  in  the  chief  capitals 
of  Europe.  Meanwhile  he  has  contributed  many  articles  "to  medical 
journals;  the  article  on  "Vital  Statistics,"  in  McCulloch*s  Statistics 
of  the  British  Empire;  presented  valuable  papers  on  the  "Finance 
of  Life  Insurance" ;  the  "Income  Tax";  the  **  Valuation  of  Railways"; 
"  Valuation  of  Railways,  Telegraphs,  Water  Companies,  Canals  and 
other  Commercial  Concerns,  with  Prospective,  Deferred,  Increasing, 
Decreasing  or  Terminary  Profits"  (1876) ;  has  presented  many  papers 
to,  and  taken  part  in,  the  discussions  of  the  most  important  statistical 
inquiries  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  of  which  Society,  in 
1871-2,  he  was  President.  And  from  1837  to  1876  he  has  made  the 
important  Annual  Reports  on  the  Public  Health  and  the  Causes  of 
Death  in  England,  with  such  perspicuity  as  to  give  hink  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and,  by  general  consent^  the  foremost  place  in  his  particu- 
lar field  of  labor.  But,  as  will  readily  be  perceived  by  the  foregoing 
enumeration  of  his  chief  papers,  his  studies  and  reports  extend  far 
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beyond  his  official  duties,  and  have  long  since  distinguished  him^as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  contributors  to  the  exact  applications  of  statisti- 
cal knowledge  in  Social  Science  and  Political  Economy. 

Concerning  the  experience  of  English  railway  travel,  he  shows  that 
the  life-risk  of  railway  travelers,  when  calculated  upon  the  basis  of 
the  largest  experience,  has  given  a  yearly  death-rate  of  only  about 
.  0021  per  cent.,  or  21  in  10,000  persons  constantly  in  movement  upon 
railroad  carnages  for  the  entire  year.  This  is  a  Uttle  less  than  the 
mean  death-rate  of  people  in  their  own  dwellings. 

Dr.  Farr's  report  upon  Coinage  and  Metric  Weights  and  Measures, 
in  1869,  at  the  Statistical  Congress  at  the  Hague,  was  one  of  his  most 
masterly  productions,  and  his  recommendations  for  an  international 
system  of  metric  coinage  gave  to  the  world  a  triumphant  argument, 
upon  which  that  great  reform  is  being  gradually  brought  about 

His  report  upon  the  death-rates  in  the  "Healthy  Districts"  of  En- 
gland, and  the  construction  of  Life  Tables  based  thereon,  as  present- 
ed to  the  British  Association  in  1859,  contributed  largely  to  a  statis- 
tical basis  of  sanitary  experience  and  medical  history  in  connection 
with  the  topography  of  salubrious  districts.  His  Decennial  Reviews 
of  the  British  census,  and  the  experience  of  the  office  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  with  its  great  practical  lessons  of  biology  and  hygiene,  are 
among  the  treasures  of  the  sanitary  and  statistical  literature  which 
have  most  enriched  the  fields  of  physiological  research.  In  the  last 
review,  which  was  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  last  decenniad, 
and  the  last  two  and  a  half  decenniads,  s^me  of  the  most  eloquent 
passages  are  found  which  have  anywhere  been  written  in  the  Htera- 
ture  of  physiology,  hygiene  or  national  history.  How  the  English 
people  live,  how  they  die,  and  by  what  means  the  chances  of  life  have 
been  gradually  improved,  are  set  forth  with  almost  unexampled  co- 
gency. By  his  masterly  logic  and  statistical  demonstration,  the  fal- 
lacies of  Malthus,  Pepys,  Pr^ce — the  whole  Malthusian  deception  of 
bad  arithmetic  and  worse  logic — ^have  been  swept  away.  He  Concludes 
that  part  of  his  argument  which  applies  to  those  fallacies  with  the  re- 
mark that  "  The  great  source  of  the  misery  of  mankind  is  not  their 
numbers,  but  their  imperfections,  and  the  want  of  control  over  the 
conditions  in  which  they  live." 

There  is  a  classical  grace  and  opulence  coupled  with  remarkable 
terseness  in  all  Dr.  Farr's  writings.  For  example :  in  his  Decennial  Re- 
view of  the  Records  of  Mortality  in  England,  he  closes  an  argument 
in  favor  of  economy  in  funerals  with:  "What  the  good  men  do  is  theii* 
eternal  monument,  and  its  survival  their  highest  reward;  service  to 
the  living  is  true  devotion  to  the  dead." 

.  .  .  "  The  national  returns  of  cases  and  causes  of  death  will  be 
an  arsenal  which  the  genius  of  English  healers  cannot  fail  to  turn  to 
account;  .  .  .  death  returns  are  the  basis  of  all  sanitary  statis- 
tics. .  .  The  hygienic  problem  is  how  to  free  the  .  .  people 
from  hereditary  disease:  hereditary  consumption,  cancer,  syphilis, 
gout,  hereditary  insanity,  hereditary  vagrancy,  hereditary  criminality; 
and  to  develop  in  the  mass  the  athletic,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral 
and  religious  quahties  which  have  already  distinguished  some  of  the 
breed." 
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WATER  SUPPLY  OF  CITIES.  * 

By  J.  M.  ToNKB,  M.D. 

The  able  discnssions  during  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  as 
well  as  the  attention  now  b^ing  given  by  eminent  engineers  to  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  supply  pure  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
large  cities,  ftilly  evince  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
question  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  Some  of  our  large  American 
cities,  though  still  in  their  infancy,  have  brought  into  requisition 
nearly  all  the  available  unpolluted  streams  near  them,  and  yet 
find  the  supply  too  meagre  for  their  wants.  The  steady  and  rapid 
growth  of  our  cities  makes  an  increase  of  the  water  supply  a  neces- 
sity every  few  years.  The  geographical  position  and  the  topograph- 
ical character  of  the  country  surrounding  some  of  our  cities,  seem  to 
impose  a  limit  to  the  supply  of  pure  water,  or  at  least  render  any 
system  that  will  materially  increase  the  cupply  very  expensive.  The 
question,  too,  is  often  embarrassed  by  the  defilement  of  streams  and 
the  mercenary  spirit  of  mill  operatives  and  owners  of  water  privi- 
leges. Indeed,  dwellers  along  the  streams  rarely  exercise  any  care 
to  prevent  nuisances  from  being  thrown  into  them.  Science  fully 
recognizes  the  fact  that  impure  water  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease; 
and  common  decency  requires  sanitaiians  and  State  authorities  to 
protect  the  people  from  such  evident  causes  of  danger.  Legislation 
is  urgently  needed  to  prevent  the  defilement  of  aU  streams,  but  more 
especially  of  those  that  furnish  water  for  domestic  use  to  cities  and 
towns.  It  is  a  fact  of  public  notoriety  that  scarcely  one  of  our  cities 
has  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  and  all  of  them  are  obhged  to  exer-. 
dse  caution  in  order  to  limit  its  use  and  prevent  waste.  What,  then, 
must  be  their  condition  in  ten  or  twenty  years  hence?  Common 
prudence,  I  think,  should  suggest  to  cities  to  increase  their  pure  water 
supply  where  it  is  possible,  and  to  qommence  timely  the  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  works.  This  would  be  a  wiser  course  than  the 
too  stringently  limiting  the  use  of  water,  which  is  never  entirely 
wasted,  even  if  it  perform  no  other  work  than  the  washing  out  of  a 
sewer.  The  water'  supply  and  the  drainage  and  sewerage,  are 
of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  a  city  than  the  carriageway 
and  sidewalk.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  water-works  are 
in  their  construction  expensive,  and  require  care  for  their  preserva- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  where  large  reservoirs  are  constructed 
to  store  water  and  permit  it  to  settle  and  free  itself  from  all  fluviatile 
matters.  Although  nearly  all  the  cities  buOd  their  works  on  this 
theory,  there  is  scarcely  one  where  the  demand  for  water  is  not  so 
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great  as  to  render  the  reservoir  little  more  than  a  receptacle,  -which 
merely  distributes  the  water  to  consumers  without  allowing  it  to  settle. 
It  is  well  known  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water  supplied  to 
cities,  is  consumed  for  purposes  other  than  potable  or  strictly  domes- 
tic use.   The  various  factories,  trades  and  occupations,  the  flushing^  of 
sewers  and  water-closets,  the  fire  plugs,  street  sprinklers,  fountains 
and  stables  dispose  of  the  most.     A  limited  supply,  by  exciting  a  con- 
stant apprehension  of  scarcity,  necessitates  the  curtailing  of  the  free 
use  of  water.  It  is  feared  that  this  circumstance  to  some  extent  ^ves 
excuse  for  the  detention  and  accumulation  of  refuse  about  dwellings 
and  factories,  and  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  more  crowded  parts 
of  cities.    The  sewer  is  now  the  great  scavenger  of  modem  cities,  and 
when  properly  constructed  and  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water, 
is  reUable,  efficient  and  inoffensive.     The  prompt  removal  of  aU  horse 
offal  and  excrementitious  matter,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.     These  are  at  first  scarcely  offensive,  but  if  re- 
tained but  a  few  hours  they  ferment,  and  not  only  become  so,  but  are 
dangerous  to  life.     A  city,  or  that  part  of  a  city,  with  but  little  fall 
for  drainage,  requires  more  water  to  keep  the  sewers  free;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sewers,  with  a  stream  of  rapidly- 
moving  water  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  with  it  the  matters  depos- 
ited therein,   will  be  comparatively   inoffensive,   and  generate   no 
poisonous  gases.     The  dangerous  sewers  are  those  with  sluggish 
currents,  no  ventilation,  and  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  water. 

If  these  propositions  be  true,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  experi- 
ence of  sanitarians  will  confirm  their  verity,  then  it  seems  to  be  the 
duty  of  city  authorities  to  adopt  comprehensive  and  systematic  plans 
for  underground  sewers,  and  to  furnish  abundance  of  water  to  keep 
them  well  flooded.     The  introduction  in   our  country  of  enlarged 
and  improved  sewers  and  concrete  asphalt  pavements,  renders  it  en- 
tirely feasible  for  us  to  keep  them  perfectly  clean.     Streets,  alleys  and 
courts  properly  graded  and  paved  with  non-absorbing  material,  and 
kept  in  good  repair,  are  susceptible  of  being  flushed  with  water  as 
often  as  required.     The  purpose  of  these  remarks  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  water  system  of  our  great  cities,  its  domestic  and  hygienic  uses, 
and  the  threatened  inadequate  supply  in  the  future.     Attention  ought 
to  be  constantly  directed  to  this  subject,  and  Uberal  and  enlightened 
views  on  sanitary  science  should  influence  its  consummation.     The 
suggestions  which  I  wish  to  make  for  the  relief  of,  if  not  an  actual  ex- 
isting scarcity  of  potable  water,  cgre,  to  secure  improved  hygienic  con- 
ditions to  our  cities,  to  advocate  the  introduction  of  vastly  greater 
quantities  of  water,  and  the  encouragement  of  its  freer  use  than 
has  hitherto  obtained.     Cities  so   situated   as  to  be  limited  in  ob- 
taining ready  supply  of  good  potable  water,  I  suggest,  should  es- 
tablish duplicate  systems  of  water  supply  and  distribution.     Water 
not  intended  for  strictly  domestic  uses  may  bo  derived  by  pumping 
or  otherwise  from  the  most  available  and  suitable^  source.     This 
may  even  be  a  question  of  economy,  as  this  duplicate  supply  may 
in  some  cases  be  obtained  at  a  much  less  cost  than  an  adequate  addi- 
tional supply  of  water  fit  for  domestic  use.     For  instance,  the  water 
pumped  out  of  the  harbor  of  New  York  or  San  Francisco  would  an- 
swer perfectly  well  for  many  purposes,  and  particularly  for  washing 
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ont  of  the  sewers.  The  question  of  cost  would  in  a  measure  deter- 
miue  which  to  prefer,  a  preference  being  given  to  pure  water.  This 
suggestion  has  probably  occurred  to  many,  and  has,  I  believe,  been 
proposed  for  New  York;  but  its  expense  has,  and  probably  will  for 
years  deter  many  from  advocating  its  adoption.  But  the  urgent  need 
of  abundance  of  water  for  other  than  domestic  use,  and  especiaUy  for 
flashing  sewers,  wiU,  I  am  persuaded,  require  some  such  measure  in 
order  to  preserve  our  cities  in  a  good  hygienic  condition.  The  mind 
haB  80  long  looked  upon  the  use  of  water  only  in  connection  with  its 
domestic  use,  that  it  will  be  slow  to  familiarize  itself  with  the  neces- 
sities created  by  modem  civilization^  and  its  power  to  purify  cities. 
No  street  ought  to  be  without  a  sewer,  and  every  tenement  on  it  ought 
to  have  a  good  closet  connection  with  it,  and  be  supplied  with  abun- 
dance of  water. 


How  to  Preserve  and  Bestore  Flowers.— Flowers  may  be 

preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for  a  considerable  time  by  keeping  them  in 
a  moist  atmofiphere.  Those  who  lo^e  to  see  plenty  of  fresh  flowers 
in  their  parlors  or  sitting-rooms  will  be  gratified  by  adopting  the  fol- 
lowing plan:  Pour  water  into  a  flat  porcelain  or  glass  dish.  Set  a 
vase  of  flowers  in  the  dish,  and  over  it  place  a  bell  glass,  with  its  rim 
in  the  water.  The  air  which  surrounds  the  flowers  being  confined 
beneath  the  bell  glass,  is  kept  continually  moist  with  the  water  which 
rose  with  it  in  the  form  of  vapor.  As  fast  as  the  water  is  condensed 
it  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  bell  glass  back  into  the  dish;  and  if 
means  were  taken  to  enclose  the  water  in  the  outside  of  the  bell  glass, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  evaporating  into  the  air  of  the  sitting-room,  the 
atmosphere  around  the  flowers  would  remain  continually  damp.  Those 
who  wish  to  *  *  linger  on  the  beauty  "  of  a  rare  flower  or  bouquet  will 
be  repaid  by  this  experiment.  It  can  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  by  in- 
verting a  tumbler  over  a  rose-bud  in  a  saucer  of  water.  Another 
methcd,  by  which  some  flowers  may  be  preserved  for  many  months, 
is  to  carefully  dip  them,  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  perfectly  limpid  gum 
water,  and  after  allowing  them  to  drain  two  or  three  minutes,  to  set 
them  upright,  or  arrange  them  in  the  usual  manner  in  an  empty 
vase.  The  gum  gradually  forms  a  transparent  coating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  petals  and  stems,  a^d  preserves  their  figure  and  color  long 
after  they  have  become  dry  and  ciisp.  Faded  flowers  may  be  gen- 
eraUy  more  or  less  restored  by  immersing  them  half  way  up  their 
stems  in  vel*y  hot  water,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it  until  it 
cools,  or  they,  have  recovered.  The  cooled  portion  of  the  stems  must 
then  be  cut  off,  and  the  flowers  placed  in  clear,  cold  water.  In  this 
way  a  great  number  of  faded  flowers  may  be  restored;  but  there  ai*e 
some  of  the  more  fugacious  kinds,  on  which  it  proves  useless;  but 
flowers  may  also  be  preserved  and  their  tints  deepened  by  adding  to 
the  water  a  little  of  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  a  few 
drops  of  the  phosphate  of  soda.  The  effect  of  this,  in  giving  the 
flower  a  deeper  color  and  a  stronger  appearance,  is  quite  wonderful; 
and  by  cutting  off  every  other  day  about  one-half  inch  of  the  stems  of 
the  flowers  with  a  sharp  knife,  they  may  be  kept  as  long  as  their 
natnral  Ufe  would  last — Lincai^er  Farmer. 
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THE  PLEA  OP  INSANITY. 

By  Alfbed  L.  Gabroll,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Richmond  County  Medical  Society, 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Neurology,  etc. ,  etc. 

Proceedings  of  New  York  Medico-Le'gal  Society,  February  7,  1877,  Hon.  Geo.  H, 

Yeaman,  Yice-Prfsident,  in  the  Chair. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  a  definition  of  in- 
sanity in  the  abstract.  Jurisconsults  and  physicians  alike  have  ever 
failed,  and  ever  will  fail,  to  establish  an  unvarying  '  *  norm"  of  mental 
function  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  cases;  and  this  for  the  rea- 
son that  each  individual  problem  involves  the  consideration  of  such 
shifting  factors  as  congenital  temperament,  training,  habit,  and 
other  personal  circumstances;  John  Doe's  insanity  consisting  in  his 
depaiture  from  the  mental  state  which  is  natureJ  to  himself,  not  in 
his  difference  from  the  mental  state  which  is  natural  to  Bichard  Boe. 
When  the  boisterous  hoosier  vents  his  untutored  animal  spirits  in 
vociferous  tune  and  saltatory  "  break-downs"  in  public  places  we  do 
not  doubt  his  sanity,  for,  as  he  himself  would  say,  "  It's  the  nature  o' 
the  beast;"  but  if  an  usually  grave  professor  of  philosophy  were  to 
indulge  in  similar  outbursts,  we  should  more  than  suspect  him  to  be 
mad.  An  eminent  British  alienist  recounts  an  instance  in  which  the 
wearing  of  a  white  hat  was  the  first  marked  indication  of  lu- 
nacy; not  that  a  white  hat  in  itself  shows  weakness  in  the  head  it 
covers,  but  that  the  wearer  in  question  was  a  elergyman  who  had 
theretofore  always  been  a  great  stickler  in  the  details  of  his  clerical 
costume.  In  brief,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  verbal  description  of 
insanity  is  to  caU  it  a  departure  from  the  individual's  natural  mode  of 
thought  and  action,  arising  from  subjective  change — i.  e.,  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  changed  external  conditions;  or,  to  put  it  in  the  form  of 
the  algebraic  formula  on  which  the  modem  scientific  method  insists, 
if  we  represent  a  man's  original  character  by  a,  his  training  and  habit 
b}  6,  and  his  present  peculiarities  of  conduct  by  c,  then,  in  any  given 
case,  insanity=ab-\-c. 

Of  course  this  equation  does  not  technically  exclude  transient  dis- 
turbances, like  the  delirium  of  fever,  etc. ,  nor  will  it  meet  all  the  quib- 
bles of  cross-examination;  but  it  will  suffice  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  general  reader,  and  is,  moreover,  efficient  for  practical  working,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances.  So  significant  is  the  incongruity  of 
present  and  past  demeanor,  that  a  recent  writer  on  the  subject  even 
affirms  that  if  an  habitually  eccentric  person  were  all  at  once  to  be- 
come like  his  more  sober-minded  neighbors,  the  alteration  should  be 
regarded  as  portentous  of  impending  lunacy;  which  seems  very  much 
hke  saying  that  if  a  delicate  person  were  to  cease  coughing  and  begin 
to  gain  fiesh  and  strength,  we  should  suspect  that  consumption  was 
about  to  declare  itself. 

The  aspect  of  insanity  most  interesting  to  the  public  is  that  which 
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inal  actions,  especially  to  homicide,  since  it  has  latterly 
:liion  with  counsel  for  the  defense  to  impress  upon  the 
B  period  that  killing  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  mental 
tnd  ta  retain  medical  experts  as  special  pleaders — -not 
lartial  scientific  opinion,  but  to  concoct  the  most  inge- 
tlie  defendant,  until  many  people  are  inclined  to  think 
Bed  "  mad-doctor"  looks  on  every  one  except  himself  as 

question,  however,  that  there  are  numerous  phases  of 
y  distinguishable  by  a,  professional  observer,  but  not 
rceived  by  an  unpracticed  eye;  and  the  dispute  between 
ine  over  these  obscurer  forms  of  mental  disease  arises 
bat  the  legal  notion  of  insanity  remains  unaltered  from 
ia  nothing  short  of  total  dethronement  of  reason  was 
unacy,  wUlst  modem  medicine  has  learned  to  detect 
Jid  less-marked  varieties  of  affections  of  the  brain  as 
ir  organs.  Even  in  the  most  advanced  legal  opinions, 
jtics  insisted  on  as  essential  to  insanity  are,  inabihty  to 
tt  from  wrong,  and  the  existence  of  delusion ;  notwitlj- 
ilmost  every  asylum  affords  abundant  examples  of  lu- 
igerons  lunacy — without  delusion,  and  that  every  at- 
insane  can  testify  to  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
many  of  hia  most  mischievous  wards.  The  very  fur- 
marks  the  misdeeds  of  numerous  persons  who  are  iu- 
1,  is  in  itself  indicative  of  their  consciousness  of  wrong- 
ptomaniac,  for  example,  does  his  insensate  purloining 
y  care  to  avoid  detection  as  the  professional  thief;  he 
if  the  distinction  between  metiiti  and  luum,  but  his  will 
Qoogb  to  deter  him  from  a  larceny  which  he  would  be 
lend  if  committed  by  another. 

)posing  that  forensic  doubts  of  diagnosis  were  set  at 
on  wovdd  remain,  whether  all  these  less-defined  cases 
it  to  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  criminal  law; 
on  would  be  unhesitatingly  answered  in  the  negative 
events,  of  the  ablest  alienists,  who,  when  they  certify- 
isanity,  do  not  necessarily  mean  to  imply  that  he  is 
for  any  and  all  of  his  actions.  In  other  words,  there 
to  be  drawn  between  insane  criminals  and  criminal 
t  is  quite  possible  that  a  person  whose  insanity  would 
am  responsibility  in  one  direction  may  commit  crime 
criminal  motive — if  such  a  paradoxical  expression  be 
n  any  given  case,  the  first  question  to  be  considered 
criminal  act  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  actor's  in- 
ond,  whether,  if  so,  the  person  was  incapable  of  resist- 
prompting.  The  propositions  thus  suggested,  which 
rmed  by  British  jurists,  are  resolutely  opposed  by 
.  his  followers,  who,  forgetting  that  the  |)en(J  code  re- 
noral  sinfulness  of  an  offense,  but  its  injuriousness  to 
liing  larceny  more  severely  than  the  morally  worse 
— are  inclined,  if  not  to  look  on  crime  as  in  all  in- 
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stances  "  the  finiit  of  madness,"  and  the  necessary  result  of  individual 
organization  from  the  tyranny  of  which  no  one  can  escape,  to  insist, 
at  least,  that  he  who  is  in  any  respect  of  unsound  mind,  should  be  in 
all  other  respecti^  eiempt  from  legal  accountability,  on  the  ground 
that  even  in  monomania  "  the  rest  of  the  mind  is  in  a  more  or  less 
marked  state  of  moral  or  effective  aUenation;"  that  ''a  person  does 
not,  when  he  becomes  insane,  take  leave  of  liis  human  passions  nor 
cease  to  be  affected  by  ordinary  motives,  and  when  he  acts  from  one 
of  these  motives  he  does  not,  by  doing  so,  take  leave  of  his  insanity. " 
But  Maudsley  himself  is  forced  to  adboiit  "  some  measure  of  respon- 
sibility in  some  cases. "  In  speaking  of  the  subjects  of  moral  insanity, 
he  says:  "All  the  responsibility  which  they  are  capable  of  feeling  is 
that  which  springs  from  a  feai'  of  punishmeipt.  But  experience  shows 
that  this  apprehension  does  influence  some  of  them  beneficially,  and 
that  the  actual  infliction  of  pimishment  may  do  them  good ;  that  in 
some  few  instances,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  best  treatment  which  can  be 
used;"  and  he  Sdrtually  avows  the  sentimental  nature  of  his  argument 
in  saying:  "AboUsh  capital  punishment,  and  the  dispute  between 
lawyers  and  doctors  ceases  to  be  of  practical  importance.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  insane  inmates  of  asylums  are  to  some  extent 
deterred  from  doing  wrong  and  stimulated  to  exercise  self-control  by 
the  fear  of  what  they  may  suffer  in  the  way  of  loss  of  indulgence  or 
of  the  infliction  of  a  closer  restraint  if  they  yield  to  their  violent  pro- 
pensities;" although,  even  where  he  imputes  responsibility  to  a  crimi- 
nal, instead  of  sentencing  him  in  anger  to  a  prison,  he  would  consign 
him  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  to  the  seclusion  of  an  asylum. 

Granting  that  an  essential  condition  of  insanity  is  the  predomi- 
nance of  certain  ideational  or  emotional  states  over  voUtional  control, 
it  does  not  follow  that  these  states  influence  the  whole  ran^e  of  con- 
duct of  the  individual.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observ^ation  that  a 
person  whose  reason  is  inoperative  in  some  respects,  may  exercise 
perfect  will-power  over  his  tlf oughts  and  actions  in  others;  intellec- 
tual labor  involving  the  closest  concentration  of  the  faculties  has  been 
done  by  patients  incapable  of  resisting  the  most  preposterous  and 
groimdless  delusions;  a  large  part  of  Comte's  wonderful  work  was 
done  while  he  wAs  an  incurable  inmate  of  a  maisvn  de  sante;  nay, 
Maudsley  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  power  of  stepping  out  of 
the  beaten  track  of  thought  and  originating  a  new  Hne  of  reflection 
is  a  common  indication  of  the  *  *  insane  neurosis."  The  self-control 
of  lunatics  may  be  carried  still  farther:  "Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  a  monomaniac  will  sometimes  conceal  or  deny  his  delusions, 
dissemble  his  feelings,  and  regulate  his  conduct  accordingly,  when  he 
has  a  strong  motive  to  do  so — whether  this  be  a  lively  fear  of  suffer- 
ing or  a  strong  hope  of  gain;  "*  and  many  instances  are  recorded  in 
which  such  self-restraint  has  been  maintained  persistently  for  long 
periods  of  time,  insane  persons  having  successfully  simulated  sanity 
to  obtain  release  from  an  asylum  or  to  avoid  being  sent  thither. 

With  the  understanding  that  insanity,  like  "  heart  disease  "  or 
"  liver  disease,"  is  a  generic  term,  including  various  forms  of  braiu 
disorder,  let  us  glance  at  the  different  conditions  of  which  homicide 
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may  be  the  outcome,  and  see  what  application  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks can  be  made  to  them. 

Little  consideration  need  be  given  to  the  acts  done  by  idiots  or 
demented  persons  out  of  unreasoning  mischief  or  mere  imitation.  If 
the  imbecility  be  evident — and  in  suSi  cases  there  can  be  no  doubtful 
diagnosis — of  course  legal  responsibility  cannot  exist.  But  it  would 
be  well  for  jurymen  to  bear  in  mind  that  actual  imbecility  is  meant, 
involving  ignorance  of  consequences,  and  shown  in  the  wnole  range, 
of  the  individual's  conduct  and  past  history;  not  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  he  is  somewhat  below  the  average  in  inteUigence.  There 
may  be  instances  in  which  stupidity  might  be  regarded  as  modifying 
responsibility,  perhaps,  but  these  belong  rather  to  ethics  than  to 
medicine. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  question  of  the  irresponsibility  of  persons 
who  commit  violence  under  Che  influence  of  general  mania,  in  which 
all  the  faculties  are  so  manifestly  deranged  that  the  least  practiced 
observer  can  readily  detect  the  craziness.  Although  many  chronic 
maniacs  undoubtedly  "  know  as  well  as  any  one  that  what  they  do  is 
wrong,  and  they  delight  in  doing  it  because  it  is  wrong,"*  no  one  who 
has  ever  seen  such  cases  woiUd  on  this  account  subject  them  to  legal 
penalties.  The  only  difficulty  likely  to  arise  under  this  head  is  where 
homicide  has  been  committed  in  an  attack  of  acute  mania  of  brief 
dmration,  from  which  the  patient  has  quite  recovered.  Here  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  all  his  symptoms  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak ;  but  something  more  than  an  outburst  of  tem- 
per should  be  proven.  In  such  cases  (we  are  not  now  speaking  of 
impulsive  insanity)  the  maniacal  state  is  shown  by  the  sufferer's  entire 
conduct,  not  by  the  isolated  act  of  violence.  Moreover,  although  the 
access  of  acute  mania  may  be  more  sudden  than  that  of  any  other 
form  of  lunacy,  its  approach  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  her- 
alded by  premonitory  indications  of  marked  significance,  and  we  shall 
uaoally  hear,  besides,  of  a  ''neurotic"  temperament;  for,  though  a 
healthy  brain  may  be  gradually  deranged  by  prolonged  and  unceasing 
worry,  a  sound  mind  is  not  quickly  unbalanced  by  present  events. 

But,  aside  from  cases  of  acute  or  chronic  general  mania,  in  which 
incoherence  of  thought  and  perversion  of  reason  proclaim  the  disease 
nnmistakably,  we  may  have  to  deal  with  partial  mania,  wherein  the 
mind  is  clear  in  most  of  its  operations,  aberrant  in  but  a  few  direc- 
tions; and  this  it  is  which  oftenest  furnishes  food  for  medico-legal 
discu8sion&  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  such  a  condition  exists;  in 
Mandsley's  own  words,  "  A  man  may  be  insane  upon  one  point  and 
sane  in  all  other  respects  ;"  the  controversy  is  solely  whether  one  so 
partially  deranged  should  be  exempt  from  accountability  for  crime 
committed  on  Uie  sane  side  of  his  character;  and  with  curious  logic, 
immediately  after  the  statement  above  quoted,  Maudsley  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  irresponsibility.  The  same  inconsistent  theory  is  upheld 
by  our  laws,  which,  whilst  admitting  the  civil  competency  of  a  par- 
tially insane  person  under  certain  circumstances  to  enter  into  con- 
'  tracts  or  to  make  a  will,  nevertheless  declare  that  no  act  done  "  in  a 
state  of  insanity  "  is  punishable  as  an  offense — a  declaration  which  is 
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always  interpreted  as  covering  crimes  having  no  possible  relation  to 
the  criminal's  partial  insanity.  Among  the  medical  men  who  advocate 
this  extremely  lenient  construction  of  the  criminal  code,  the  argu- 
ments advanced  rest  upon  the  very  great  difficulty  sometimes  experi- 
enced in  tracing  a  connection  which  reallj  does  exist  in  the  lunatic's 
mind  between  his  delusion  and  his  apparently  inconsequent  act.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  exceptions  to  Locke's  rule,  that  madmen  reason 
correctly  from  false  premises,  and  examples  are  adduced  to  show  that 
the  reasoning  may  be  as  insane  as  the  premise:  as,  where  a  mono- 
maniac, believing  himself  to  be  Christ,  did  unchristian  violence  to 
attract  public  attention  to  his  fancied  mission.  Hence  it  is  urged 
that,  "  The  right  problem  for  a  court  of  justice  to  place  before  a 
scientific  witness  is  to  trace  a  connection,  not  between  the  delusion 
and  the  act,  which  may  be  undetectable — or,  if  detectable,  such  as 
would  not  excuse  the  act  if  the  delusion  were  true — but  between  the 
disease  and  the  act."*  Whilst  acknowledging  the  general  fairness  of 
this  proposition,  certain  particular  qualifications  are  required  to 
render  it  satisfactory.  We  may  admit  that  occasionally  in  cases  of 
partial  mania,  even  where  the  patient  seems  rational  on  most  subjects, 
paroxysms  of  uncontrollable  violence  may  occur,  during  which  his 
actions  are  scarcely  more  than  automatic,  and  he  is  as  irresponsible  as 
the  sufferer  from  delirium.  In  a  much  larger  class  of  cases  of  mono- 
mania the  emotions  and  passions  are  exalted  and  easily  excited;  but  in 
these  the  question  will  arise  whether  the  patient  is  legally  distinguish- 
able from  a  quick-tempered  person,  whose  impulses  are  virtually  uncon- 
trollable in  his  anger,  but  who  is  nevertheless  punished  for  yielding 
to  them;  the  point  at  issue  is  practically  if  "heat  of  passion  "  be  a 
valid  plea  for  a  partially  insane  client  and  invalid  for  a  nominally  sane 
one. 

Cases  v^herein  homicidal  acts  unmistakably  spring  from  delusion 
are  also  divisible  into  two  categories,  as  to  whether  the  delusion, 
if  true,  would  or  would  not  justify  the  deed.  If  a  loving  parent  kill 
his  child  in  obedience  to  an  imagined  divine  command,  we  cannot 
impute  criminality  to  him  more  than  to  the  patriarch  Abraham;  if  a 
man  be  insanely  convinced  that  the  person  whom  he  attacks  in  sup- 
posed self-defense  was  about  to  take  his  life,  we  must  judge  him  as 
we  would  a  person  of  sound  mind  under  actual  similar  circumstances. 
There  are,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  instances  where  hatred,  re- 
venge and  other  vicious  motives  are  gratified  on  provocation  which 
would  be  trivial,  even  if  it  were  real.  A  monomaniac  whose  insanity 
is  so  partial  as  not  to  incapacitate  him  for  ordinary  business  or 
social  intercourse  is  possessed  by  the  delusion  that  some  casual 
acquaintance  has  blackened  his  character  or  supplanted  him  in  his 
mistress'  affections,  and  thereupon  maliciously  murders  his  fancied 
traducer  or  rival,  or  he  broods  over  and  executes  mortal  vengeance 
for  a  still  less  grievous  imaginary  affront,  showing  that  he  is  wicked 
as  well  as  insane.  Whether  here  the  insanity  should  cover  th§  wick- 
edness, is  a  query  which  medical  experts  show  a  growing  inclination 
to  answer  in  the  negative.     Hammond  f  says :  "  If  I  entei*tain  the 
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delusion  that  a  certain  person  has  injured  me,  I  may  be  insane;  but, 
even  if  I  am,  I  ought  to  be  punished  if  I  kill  the  individual  who  I 
imagine  has  done  me  a  w^rong,"  and  he  draws  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween presons  who  are  "  at  the  same  time  insane  and  responsible  for 
an  infraction  of  the  law  "  and  those  "  whose  intellectual  faculties  are 
so  perverted  or  destroyed  as  to  render  them  absolutely  unaccounta- 
ble for  their  actions/.'  advocating  the  infliction  of  the  extreme  legal 
penalty  upon  '*  the  insane  person  whose  delusions  are  not  such  as 
would,  if  true,  justify  a  homicide."  Harsh  as  this  view  may  seem  at 
a  first  glance,  it  becomes  scarcely  more  than  equitable  when  we  con- 
sider how  often  homicides  of  such  sort  are  perpetrated  after  evident 
premeditation,  and  followed  by  carefully-devised  measures  to  avoid 
detection. 

Outside  of  these  categories  we  come  to  cases  in  which — conceding 
all  that  can  be  claimed  as  to  the  difficulty  of  following  up  the  se- 
quence of  an  insane  person's  ideas — ^the  criminal  act  is  manifestly 
disconnected  from  any  delusion,  and  prompted  by  a  dehberately 
criminal  intent.     Just  as  the   "  delusion  of  persecution  "  could  not 
excuse  a  man  for  committing  a  forgery  veith  willful  purpose  to  de- 
fraud, so  neither  it,  nor,  a  fortiori,  any  less  combative  delusion,  should 
excuse  the  commission  of  murder  out  of  sheer  vengeance  or  for  the 
sake  of  robbery;  and  yet,  every  year,  under  the  absurd  phrasing  of 
our  statutes,  this  excuse  is  accepted  in  our  courts,  bringing  scandal 
upon  both  law  and  medicine,  until  a  diagnosis  of  parti^  insanity  is 
sought  as  a  kind  of  letter  of  marque  to  permit  unlimited  ruffianism. 
Asa  recent  writer*  says:  **It  is  well  known  that  some  lunatics  are 
vicious  as  well  as  mad,  and  that  these  sometimes  basely  take  advan- 
tage of  their  situation  and  exhibit  cool  and  calculating  villainy."  Even 
among  recognized  lunatics  in  asylums,  we  are  told    ' '  that  there  are 
many  of  them  who,  although  of  unsound  mind,  are  yet  regulated  by 
rational  motives,  and  are  as  capable  as  sane  men  of  appreciating  the 
nature  of  an  illegal  act,  of  foreseeing  its  consequences,  and  of  exer- 
cising self-control.     We  are  told  that  insanity  may  be  partial,  and 
may  be  confined  to  certain  regions  of  the  mind,  leaving  those  who 
suflfer  from  it  free  from  durance,  and  of  vigorous  will  in  all  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  life.     We  are  told  that  the  insane  may  be  deterred 
from  crime  by  the  dread  of  punishment,  and  that  they  are  now  pre- 
suming upon  the  immunity  from  punishment  which  they  have  hith- 
erto enjoyed,  and  are  giving  hcense  t©  their  evil  passions — to  jealousy, 
rage  and  revenge — safe  in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  insane;"  and 
of  such  it  is  added:!  "If  it  can  be  shown  conclusively  that  a  lunatic 
confined  in  an  asylum,  who  is  in  possession  of  adequate  powers  of  self- 
control,  has  committed  a  premeditated  murder,  instigated  by  some 
'rational  motive  altogether  independent  of  his  particular  mental  aber- 
ration, there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  that  lunatic  should  not  be 
ta*eated  like  any  ordinary  criminal."    This  common-sense  view  may, 
of  course,  be  met  by  the  theoretical  objection  that  no  insane  person 
possesses  '^adequate"  self-command;  but  we  find  Maudsley  himself  ad- 
mitting that  '^  a  practical  experience  of  the  insane  teaches  us  what  a 
power  of  self-control  even  they  sometimes  evince  when  they  have  a 
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sufficient  motive  to  exert  it.  The  fear  of  suffering  by  yielding  to  their 
insane  propensities  suffices,  in  many  instances,  to  hold  them  in 
.  check ;  the  occasional  concealment  or  actual  denial  of  their  delusions, 
if  they  have  spmething  to  fear  from  the  discovery  of  them  or  some- 
thing to  gain  by  the  concealment  of  them,  testifies  to  a  power  over 
themselves  which  sane  persons  might  sometimes  envy." 

Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  cases  of  what  is  called  "  in- 
tellectual insanity,"  wherein,  by  supposition,  no  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease;  for  although  there  may  be  some  in- 
stances in  which  the  symptoms  are  too  obscure  to  be  chscovered  in  a 
single  interview,  sufficient  care  and  time  will,  as  a  rule,  enable  an 
expert  physician  to  detect  the  malady  with  certainty.  At  all  events, 
such  forms  of  lunacy  are  never  to  be  inferred  merely  from  the  com- 
mission of  a  criminal  act. 

But,  passing  from  these,  we  re^^h  a  far  more  puzzling  series  of 
sudden  outbursts,  grouped  under  the  heads  of  "affective,"   "emo- 
tional," "volitional"  or  '* impulsive"  insanity,  characterized  not  by 
delusions  or  other  marked  disturbance  of  intellect,  but  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  instinctive  impulse  over  vohtional  control.     As  regards 
these,  a  broad  distinction,  from  the  juryman's  point  of  view,  may  be 
made  between  acts  of  purposeless  violence,  done  in  a  state  of  actual 
unconsciousness  analogous  to  acute  mania,  and  those  done  with  pur- 
posive vindictiveness.     Thus  an  epileptic  patient  may  have  after  a 
tit — or  in  place  of  a  muscular  fit — a  paroxysm  of  furious  mania,  during 
which  he  will  commit  purely  automatic  violence;  or  he  may  be  con- 
scious of  the  approach  of  the   "  masked  epilepsy,"  and  warn  those 
about  him  of  the  impending  danger;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
certain  rare  instances  epUepsy  may  manifest   itself  solely   by  such 
uncontrollable  mental  convulsions,  in  a  person  who  has  never  shown 
bodily  indications  of  the  malady.     There  are,  however,  other  epilep- 
tics whom  it  is  sought  te  excuse  for  intentional  assaults  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  morbidly  irritable  and  prone  to  commit  violence  on  the 
slightest  provocation;  that,  in  brief,  "  all  their  passions  acquire  ex- 
treme energy."    How  much  weight  this  argument  ought  to  have, 
must  be  determined  on  the  individual  merite  of  each  given  case;  as  a 
general  proposition,  it  is  no  more  valid  than  woiild  be  the  allegation 
that  an  irritable  and  violent  temper  should  absolve  a  non-epileptic 
criminal  from  penalty.     A  rule  with  very  few  exceptions  is  that  the 
deeds  for  which  epileptic  insanity  may  be  accepted  as  an  exculpation 
are  done  very  violently,  without  motive,  premeditation  or  secrecy, 
and  are  followed  by  neither  remorse  nor  even  remembrance.     The 
chief  characteristic  of  epilepsy,  whether  in  ite  mental  or  in  ite  physi- 
cal phase,  is   unconscious  automatism;  and  in  opposition  to  the 
forensic  quibbling  of  the  day  may  be  cited  Maudsley's  avowal,  "  that 
an  epileptic  person  may  be  quite  as  sane  as  one  who  is  not  so  afflicted, 
and,  in  the  event  of  his  doing  murder,  quite  as  responsible." 

Of  the  condition  known  as  "  transitory  mania"  Htte  need  be  said, 
save  that  most  examples  of  it  probably  belong  to  epilepsy,  and  that 
^  .1  in  the  few  which  remain  there  are  ususJly  antecedent  and  present  in- 

dications of  mental  disease  or  of  very  manifest  tendency  thereto. 
"  Possibly  there  may  have  been  a  sudden  outbreak  of  insanity  which 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on;   but,  unless  there  was  strong  fv:- 
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dence  of  it  other  than  the  crime,  it  would  be  proper  to  refuse  to 
wlmitit."* 

Somewhat  analogous  is  the  state  of  mind — or,  rather,  absence  of 
mind — which  has  passed  into  a  by- word  under  the  name  of  **  morbid 
impulse,"  where  a  person,  acting  "without  passion,  without  delusion, 
wiUiout  motive,"  is  irresistibly  impelled  by  an  instinct "  like  the  crav- 
ing thirst  for  drink"  to  commit  murder  or  other  criminal  deed  which 
"his  reason  disapproves  and  his  moral  nature  abhors, aghast  at  him- 
self the  while."  The  essential  feature  of  this  alleged  form  of  disease 
is  that,  without  apparent  derangement  of  reason  or  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, the  patient  is  possessed  by  "a  violent  impulse,  which,  swallow- 
ing up  reflection  and  will,  irresistibly  utters  itself  in  convulsive  ac- 
tion."t  But  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  matter  more  closely,  we 
find  that  even  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  irresponsi- 
bility entertain  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  such  stn  uncompUcated, 
single-symptomed  malady.  Maudsley  acknowledges  that ''  in  most  of 
the  genuine  cases,"  *' symptoms  of  derangement  in  addition  to  the 
morbid  impulse,  either  antecedent  to  or  concomitant  with  it  will  be 
discovered,  if  a  careful  enough  examination  be  made,"  and,  following 
Bucknill,  ascribes  many  examples  of  paroxysmal  violence  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  recognized  varieties  of  insanity,  or  to  the  epileptic  categoiy. 
Bl^df ord,  showing  that ' '  all  insanity  is  impulsive,  all  insane  patients 
are  Hable  to  commit  such  acts,"  affirms  that  "the  act  which  is 
supposed  to  be  committed  under  the  influence  of  insane  impulse  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  the  first  symptom  of  insanity  or  brain  affection  shown 
by  the  alleged  lunatic,"  and  teaches  that ''  if  we  could  sufficiently  ex- 
amine all  the  cases  of  so-called  '  impulsive  insanity,'  and  really  ascer- 
tain the  entire  history  and  phenomena  previous  and  subsequent  to 
the  Gomniission  of  the  act,  we  should  And  many  other  siras  and 
symptoms  of  insanity,  and  should  be  able  to  assign  to  the  majority  of 
the  patients  places  in  the  ranks  of  the  ordmarr  varieties  and  classes 
of  the  insane."  Farther  on,  still  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  he 
says:  ' '  The  scandal  which  has  come  upon  evidence  given  in  doubtful 
cases  of  insanity,  has  arisen  from  medical  men  giving  their  opinion 
after  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  examination  of  the  patient  which 
in  no  degree  warranted  any  opinion  at  all.  Half  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion with  a  patient  may  tell  us  very  little  about  him;  it  may  be  ne- 
oessaxy  to  see  him  again  and  again ;  to  see  a  woman  at  various  periods 
of  the  month;  above  all,  to  observe  a  patient  without  his  knowledge — 
in  the  night,  at  meals,  in  various  occupations,  and  to  see  what  he 
^tes,  if  he  can  be  got  to  write.  We  shall  have  to  consider  his  mo- 
tive for  the  crime — ^2  it  be  a  crime — the  method  of  its  performance, 
and  the  preparations  for  it,  and  his  present  feelings  with  regard  to 
it,"  etc  A  ixa  general  statement  of  the  phenomena  of  this  particu- 
lar' phase  of  lunacy  is  that  acts  of  violence  may  be  done  with  intention, 
but  without  rational  motive.  The  aflected  person  has  an  intense  inclina- 
tion to  kill  some  one,  he  does  not  care  whom;  his  victim  may  be  his 
deatBst  friend  or  an  entire  stranger;  but  when  his  impulse  vents 
itself  by  selection  upon  an  enemy  in  revenge  of  an   old-standing 

*Mand8ley,  op.  citai. 
t  Mandsley,  op.  citat. 
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grudge,  the  coincidence  should  rouse  strong  suspicion  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  disease.   Even  where  such  vengeful  memory  is  not  shown, 
Hammond*  places  irresistible  impulse  and  emotional  insanity  on  a 
par  with  "heat  of  passion,"  depriving  them  of  all  paUiative  force 
when  accompanied  by  "  a  deliberate  purpose  to  commit  murder  or 
other  crime;"  and  in  his  latest  workf  insists  that  if  a  person  feeling  a 
growing  impulse  to  commit  crime  do  not  immediately  place  himself 
under  restraint,  "  he  is  morally  and  legally  in  no  better  position  than  a 
ruffian  who  feels  an  impulse  to  acquire  other  people's  property,  and 
accordingly  murders  the  man  most  convenient  for  his  purpose."     In 
most  instances  the  gradual  development  of  such  morbid  longings, 
from  their  repressible  onset  to  the  point  where  ret^son  yields  to  them, 
gives  ample  time  to  follow  this  advice;  but  recorded  observations 
force  us  to  recognize  the  exceptional  occurrence  of  attacks  in  which 
the  domination  is  sudden;  and  here  the  discrimination  is  a  nice  one. 
Most  of  us  who  call  ourselves  sane  have  occasional  morbid  impulses — 
not,  perhaps,  homicidal  in  extent,  but  prompting  us  to  do  foolish,  if 
not  criminal  things;  madness  consists  not  in  the  origination  of  these, 
but  in  the  inability  to  master  them  by  wilL    Among  sane  people,  too, 
individual  temperaments  differ  so  that  an  excitable  person  is  led 
away  by  feelings  which  cannot  move  the  phlegmatic  soul.     Nay,  if 
we  carry  neurological  refinements  to  an  extreme,  it  might  be  plausi- 
bly argued  that  excitability  or  a  violent  temper  is  proof  of  a  defectire 
organization  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  therefore  no  one  ought 
to  be  held  responsible  for  any  impulsive  action.     Where  this  plea  of 
"  volitional  insanity"  is  brought  into  court,  the  point  to  be  dedded  is, 
as  Maudsley  has  said,  **  Whether  the  impulse  was  really  irresistible  or 
whether  it  was  only  unresisted ;"  or,  as  the  present  writer  phrased  it 
three  years  earlier,  J  "The  question  to  be  solved  in  such  a  case  is  not 
the  difficulty,  but  the  impossibUity,  of  resisting  an  emotional  impulse. 
.     .     .     .     Frequently  the  impulse  is  rendered  '  irresistible  *  by  the 
absence  of  a  sufficienfliy  strong  motive  to  resist  it.     A  well-bred  man 
may  preserve  his  coolness  under  an  insult  in  the  presence  of  ladies 
which  he  would  be  *  irresistibly '  impelled  to  resent  on  the  spot  if 
offered  elsewhere;  and  even  in  the  case  of  an  undoubtedly  insane  im- 
pulse, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  certainty  of  legal  penalties 
would  not  often  turn  the  waveriiig  scale  in  favor  of  self-control." 

Finally;  we  have  the  juryman's  puzzle,  invented  by  Prichard  forty 
years  ago,  under  the  title  of  "moral  insanity" — a  title  which,  as  our 
knowledge  of  mental  disease  advances,  is  less  and  less  frequently  met 
with  in  medical  literature.  In  such  cases  we  are  asked  to  declare 
criminals  irresponsible  solely  because  their  conduct  "  appears  to  be 
governed  by  immoral  motives  which  are  cherished  and  obeyed  with- 
out any  evident  desire  to  resist  them,"  although  "  their  mental  re- 
sources seem  to  be  greater  sometimes  than  when  they  were  well,  and 
they  reason  most  acutely,  apparently  because  all  their  intellectual 
faculties  are  appUed  to  the  justification  and  gratification  of  their  self- 
ish desires."     Now,  whilst  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  moral  perversion 

*  ** Insanity  in  its  Relations  to  Crime.'' 

t  "Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  6th  edition,  1876. 

t  Xew  York  Medical  Gazette,  May  27th,  1871. 
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may  be  among  the  early  Bymptoms  of  various  forms  of  insanity,  we 
may,  with  Blandford,  "  deny  that  the  absence  of  the  moral  sense 
proves  or  constitutes  insanity,  any  more  than  its  presence  proves 
sanity;"  and  the  same  author  adds:  "Probably  greater  wickedness  is 
daily  perpetrated  by  sane  than  ever  was  committed  by  insane  men 
and  women ;  so  that  when  immorality  makes  us  question  a  man's 
state  of  mind,  it  must  be  remembered  that  insanity,  if  it  exists,  is  to 
be  demonstrated  by  other  mental  symptoms  and  concomitant  facts 
and  circumstances,  and  not  by  the  act  of  wickedness  alone."  So,  too, 
Maudsley  (who  is  almost  alone  among  modern  writers  in  adhering 
to  a  separate  classification)  avows  that  "the  vicious  act  or  crime  is 
not  itself  proof  of  insanity;  it  must,  in  order  to  estabHsh  moral  in- 
sanity, be  traced  from  disease  through  a  proper  train  of  symptoms, 
just  as  the  acts  of  a  sane  man  are  deduced  from  hii^  motives;  and  the 
evidence  of  disease  will  be  found  in  the  entire  history  of  the  case." 
In  short,  this  so-called  moral  insanity,  as  an  analysis  of  Prichard's 
own  cases  shows,  is  but  an  isolated  symptom  of  more  general  dis- 
eases, the  term  embracing,  in  Hammond's  words,  "  several  species 
which  are  now  more  properly  placed  under  other  heads;"*  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  perhaps,  refeiTing,  in  the  majority  of  ex- 
amples, to  certain  stages  of  otherwise  defined  mental  disorders.  But 
even  granting,  in  any  given  case,  the  insanity  in  other  respects  of  a 
culprit  whose  reasoning  powers  are  for  the  time  unimpaired,  and  who 
deliberately  "gratifies  his  selfish  desires,"  with  capacity  to  understand 
the  consequences  of  his  acts,  the  question  remains  whether  he  should 
be  exempt  from  punishment,  and  this  question  common  sense  must 
answer  in  the  negative,  unless  we  are  prepared — and  with  much 
better  reason — also  to  exculpate  all  sane  criminals  whose  moral  sense 
has  been  blunted  by  early  training  and  association.  In  the  latter  case 
tlie  mental  condition  is  as  far,  or  sometimes  farther,  from  a  healthy 
standard,  as  in  the  former. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  multiply  quotations  from  recognized 
authorities  in  support  of  the  views  herein  advanced;  but  it  has 
seemed  preferable  to  cite  recent  works  by  waiters  who  are  oftenest 
referred  to  by  counsel  for  the  defense;  and  if  large  use  has  been  made 
of  Maudsley's  statements,  it  is  because  he,  of  all  hving  alienists,  is 
most  inclined  to  seek  mental  palliation  for  criminal  actions.  From  all 
that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
persons  of  unsound  mind  are  divisible  into  two  general  classes: .  those 
which  are  purposeless  and  automatic,  or  of  which  the  purpose  would 
be  justifiable  if  tiie  lunatic's  premises  were  true,  and  those  which  are 
prompted  by  a  conscious  intent  to  do  wrong.  In  the  former  class  of 
cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  actor's  irresponsibihty;  in  the 
latter,  neither  ethics  nor  justice  demand  his  absolution.  We  might, 
perhaps,  stretch  a  point  m  sympathy  with  the  concomitant  mental 
onsoundness,  and  refrain  from  inflicting  the  death  penalty;  but  we 
should  see  to  it  that  the  intentional  criminal  lunatic  shall  .not  escape 
punishment  altogether,  as  he  is  now  allowed  to  do  under  our  stat- 
utes. Even  where  murder  is  apparently  motiveless,  we  should  insist 
that  the  murderer  be  segregated  from  the  community  for  life;  since 

♦«»  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System." 
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all  authorities  agree  that  "homicidal  mania,"  from  whatever  cause 
arising,  is  very  apt  to  recur.  As  it  is,  our  laws  (which  accept  the 
preposterous  verdict  that  a  man  may  be  sane  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  committing  a  purposive  crime  and  recover  permanent  sanity  im- 
mediately thereafter,  being  the  victim  of  brain  disease  only  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  act)  prescribe  the  farcical  formaUty  of  sending  the  alleged 
lunatic  to  an  asylum,  whence  he  must  be  speedily  released  as  "  re- 
covered." The  difficulty  of  determining  the  motive  of  an  action,  or 
even  the  existence  of  insanity,  is  in  many  cases  very  great— in  neaiiy 
all  insuperable  to  the  unprofessional  observer — and  there  will  always 
be  room  for  medical  experts  in  medico-legal  cases;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  should  confuse  instead  of  simplifying  legal  pro- 
ceedings. The  wisest  plan  would  be  to  refer  all  testimony  concern- 
ing mental  unsoundness  to  a  permanently  organized  commission  in 
lunacy,  on  whose  report  an  intelligent  decision  might  be  reached.  A 
step  in  the  right  direction  was  made  in  the  New  York  Act  of  1874, 
directing  that  the  plea  of  insanity  be  received  only  at  the  time  of 
arraignment,  and  empowering  the  court  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  inquiry;  but  the  appointment  of  such  commission  is  optional  in- 
stead of  obUgatory,  and  no  guarantee  is  demanded  as  to  the  special 
(qualifications  of  the  temporary  commissioners.  Much,  therefore, 
still  remains  to  be  done,  to  bring  law  and  medicine  into  equitable 
harmony.  Meanwhile,  jurists  and  jurymen  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  insanity,  if  genuine,  is  shown  in  other  ways  than  by  a  sin- 
£?le  action;  that  *' hypothetical  questions"  are  useless,  each  case 
requiring  thorough  /nd  painstaMng  examination  on  its  own  indi- 
vidual  merits;  and,  lastly,  that  a  person  whom  no  physician  would 
hesitate  to  pronounce  insane,  may,  nevertheless,  commit  crime  with  a 
reasoningly  culpable  purpose. 

Experts  in  Leg^al  Proceedings. — James  Appleton  Mobgan 

said:  One  point  of  the  paper  just  read  is  of  interest  to  the  profession 
to  which  I  belong,  and  that  is  the  question  of  experts  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings. I  am  sure  every  lawyer  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  there  is  no  one  di^culty  which  is  encountered  by  the  profession 
which  equals  or  surpasses  that  of  procuring  experts.  It  is  the  most 
ordinary  spectacle  for  a  lawyer  on  one  side  of  a  cause  to  go  into  court 
with  his  experts,  and  to  see  an  equal  number  of  experts  arrayed  on 
the  other  side. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  a  better  illustration  of  this  state 
of  affairs  than  in  the  celebrated  Wharton  trial  in  Baltimore,  several 
years  ago.  I  think,  however,  that  that  case  is  an  exception  to  mo»t 
cases  of  its  class,  because  in  that  case  the  medical  gentlemen  testified 
conscientiously  to  what  they  beheved  to  be  true.  The  trouble  was 
that  the  question  was  a  novel  one,  and  these  gentlemen  testified  ac- 
cording to  the  theories  held  by  their  various  schools. 

In  my  opinion  a  lawyer  is  just  as  much  doing  his  duty  by  arguing 
on  one  side  as  by  arguing  on  the  other;  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
criterions  of  the  fact  that  a  cause  has  been  fully  and  justly  tried  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  fully  argued  on  both  sides.  Nobody  can  de- 
cide the  truth  of  a  question  unless  he  hears  both  sides. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  paper  in  the  suggestions  regarding  a  per- 
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manent  commission  of  inquiry.  These  things  are  done  better  in 
France  than  in  this  country.  In  France  there  is  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Experts,  authorized  by  the  Government,  to  whom  is  referred 
questions  of  this  character,  and  whose  testimony  has  a  sort  of  legal 
weight,  the  details  of  whose  office  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of;  but  I 
desire,  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  discuss  this  question 
more  fully,  and  I  now  move : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  inquire 
into  and  ascertain  concerning  the  system  of  standing  medical  and 
swrgical  experts  appointed  by  law  and  attached  to  courts  of  jus- 
tice understood  to  be  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  France. 

Such  an  investigation  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Society ;  and  if  such 
a  system  were  established,  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  might 
attract  attention  outside  of  this  Society;  when  even  the  Legislature 
may  refer  to  this  committee  to  instruct  them  upon  the  working  of 
such  a  plan,  with  a  view  to  engrafting  it  upon  our  jurisprudence. 

Mb.  G.  H.  Yeaman:  Before  that  motion  is  put,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  do  not  doubt  that  one  reason  why  there  has  been  no  more  ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  very  able  and  ingenious  paper  of  Dr.  Carroll, 
is  that  the  importance  and  the  abstruseness  of  the  subject  has  caught 
many  members  unprepared.  I  am  sure  it  has  caught  me  in  that  con- 
dition. I  desire  to  say,  however,  for  the  legal  side  of  the  house,  that 
it  opens  up  one  of  the  most  important  fields  that  can  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession.  When  I  first  began  to  turn  my  attention 
to  the  subject  of  insanity  in  its  legal  aspects,  I  found  myself  inclined 
to  excuse  everything  done  by  a  man  either  insane  or  partially  insane; 
Ididnot  '*chip,"  as  they  say.  I  was  "brought  up  standing"  by  discov- 
ering that  some  of  tl^e  leading  physicians  went  just  as  far  in  the  other 
direction,  and  argued  for  the  punishment  of  the  very  people  whom 
the  legal  profession  had  been  excusing  on  account  of  insanity. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  argument  of  the  paper  has  made 
a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  leads  me  to  inquire .  whether 
there  is  a  case  where  a  little  punishment  would,  not  have  resulted  as 
a  wholesome  restraint. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Morgan  was  adopted,  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen named  as  the  Committee:  Mr.  J.  A.  Morgan,  Chairman;  Mr. 
D.  S.  Riddle,  J.  F.  Chauveau,  M.D.,  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  Emil  Gruening, 
M.D. 

Amendment  of  the  By-Laws.—Mn.  D.  S.  Eiddle  offered  the 

following  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee  under  the  rule: 

Art  yni. — Duties  of  the  Trustees,  Sec.  1.  The  Trustees  shall  have 
charge  of  and  safely  keep  the  property  of  the  Society,  and,  in  its  name, 
keep  the  same  fully  insured. 

Sec.  2  They  shall  take  an  inventory  of  such  property  in  each  year, 
a  short  time  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  report 
the  same  at  such  meeting,  together  with  the  condition  and  situation 
of  the  library  and  other  property,  as  well  as  their  doings  generally 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  perform  all  other  acts  pertaining  to 
like  trustees. 

Confidential  Communications  to  Physician?. -—The  fol- 
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lowing  letter  was  received,  and  on  motion  was  referred  to  the  Perma- 
nent CommiBsion : 

No.  1924-6  Spruce  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  29th,  1877.  ^ 
J.  F.  Chauveau,  M.D.,  Corresponding  Secy.,  etc. : 

By  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  following  resolution,  begging 
that  you  will,  at  your  convenience,  obtain  the  action  of  the  Medico- 
legal Society  in  regard  to  it:  '*  Resolved,  That  a  communication  be 
addressed  to  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  asking  its  ex- 
perience of  the  law  extending  the  privilege  of  confidential  communi- 
cations to  physicians;  and  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  that  body,  it  is 
advisable  for  their  brethren  of  this  city  and  State  to  take  steps  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  a  like  act." 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  H.  Packard,  Chairman  of  Council,  etc. 

Corrigenda. — Dr.  Edward  G.  Loring,  author  of  the  paper  on 
School  Hygiene,  read  at  meeting  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  and  published  in  our  last  number,  is  a  resident  of  New 
York — 126  Madison  Avenue;  not  "  of  Boston." 
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A  liBgal  Dilemma. — At  an  examination  for  the  admission  to 
the  bar  of  Ohio,  the  examiner  propounded  this  question :  "  A  great 
many  years  ago  there  lived  a  gentleman  named  Lazarus,  who  died 
possessed  of  chattels,  real  and  personal.  After  this  event  to  whom  did 
they  go  ?"  The  student  replied,  "  To  his  administrator  and  his  heirs." 
"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  examiner,  *'  in  four  days  he  came  to  Ufe 
again;  inform  us,  sir,  whose  were  they  then?"  Which  interesting 
inquiry  we  submit  to  the  lawyers.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  the  inquiry.  Lazarus  died  and  was  buried.  As  soon  as 
he  died,  his  property,  if  he  left  no  wiU,  vested  in  his  heirs.  The  law 
gives  no  man  the  right  to  die  for  four  days  and  then  come  to  life 
again.  Legally  Lazarus  couldn't  rise.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Supreme 
Court  would  decide  that  the  Lazarus  who  rose  was  not  the  Lazarus 
who  died;  he  was  a  new  Lazarus.  The  new  Lazarus  would  of  course 
feel  within  himself  that  he  was  the  old  Lazarus,  and  go  round  boring 
his  leg^  friends  talking  about  his  legal  wrongs,  but  every  lawyer 
would  leave  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  saying  in  parting,  "  It*s  a 
hard  case;  but  if  your  heirs  can  prove  your  death,  and  they  came  in 
legally  under  the  statute,  there  is  no  way  to  make  them  disgorge. 
All  you  can  do  is  this — ^you're  a  young  fellow  about  sixty:  hire  out 
as  a  clerk,  try  to  save  something  from  your  salaiy  so  as  to  go  into 
business  again,  build  up  a  grand  estate,  and  perhaps  your  heirs  will 
recognize  your  identity." — Cleceland  Herald, 
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SANITAEY  KNOWLEDGE  FOE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN—SEED 

IN  GOOD  GROUND. 

A  reform  which  offers  no  personal  gain  to  its  advocate  must  depend 
for  its  success  upon  education.  The  principles  which  underlie  it 
must  be  inculcated  in  childhood.  The  youth  of  a  community  must 
be  taught  the  necessity  of  it,  then,  as  members  of  the  body  politic,  in 
after  years,  they  can  be  counted  as  its  advocates. 

The  veteran,  who  attributed  his  longevity  to  the  fact  that  he  went 
to  bed,  each  night,  drunk,  is  not  loud  in  his  praises  of  excise  or 
prohibitory  laws;  but  the  youth  instructed  in  the  baneful  eflfecfs  of 
intemperance  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  community,  will 
readily  lend  his  aid  to  whatever,  in  his  judgment,  he  thinks  may  di- 
minish the  ill  effects  of  the  immoderate  use  of  stimulants. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  advocates  of  sanitary  reform  are  putting 
off  the  harvest  time  to  an  indefinite  period,  when  they  neglect  the  in- 
struction of  the  youth  in  this  vital  matter.  All  over  the  country  the 
physician  is  a  man  of  influence  in  the  community.  He  is  appointed 
on  school  boards  or  his  words  have  weight  with  school  officers.  In 
either  case  let  his  voice  be  raised  for  instruction  in  sanitary  matters. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  opinion  among  educated,  college-bred  men, 
that  a  physician's  office  is  to  prolong  disease  rather  than  to  cure  or 
to  shorten  it.  As  we  go  down  in  the  scale  of  education  this  opinion 
becomes  a  beHef.  Hence,  in  most  cases,  a  physician  is  not  summoned 
imtil  the  disease  has  such  a  hold  that  it  must  run  its  course.  Conse- 
quently, the  patient  dies  or  recovers  but  slowly.  In  either  case  his 
Mends  are  strengtiiened  in  their  opinion  of  the  physician's  office. 
When  a  physician  zealously  advocates  sanitary  reform  he  does  much 
towards  eradicating  this  error,  and  rises  proportionally  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  community. 

In  discussing  what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth,  Herbert  Spencer 
places,  first,  that  knowledge  which  prepares  for  direct  self-preserva- 
tion; and.  second,  that  which  prepares  for  indirect  self-preserv^ation. 
Sanitary  science  does  thi&  Ab  at  present  constituted,  our  schools  do 
not  impart  this  knowledge  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  If  it  be 
replied  that  physiology  is  on  me  Hst  of  studies  in  all  schools,  and 
that  text-books  on  this  subject  are  numerous,  I  beg  the  reader  to  re- 
flect, first,  upon  the  place  of  physiology  in  the  list  of  studies. 

In  the  schools  of  the  City  of  Churches  it  is  placed  in  the  last  year 
of  the  school  course,  with  sixteen  other  studies.  Not  one  pupil  in  a 
hundred  of  those  who  enter  the  primary  classes  ever  reach  this  study. 
How  much  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters  is  diffused  through  a 
community  in  this  manner  ?  The  faith  of  our  homoeopathic  friends 
is  not  equal  to  this  dilution. 

Think,  again,  upon  the  value  of  the  instructio9  given.  With  such 
a  multiplicity  of  studies,  the  teacher  never  goes  beyond  the  text-book. 
The  pupil  learns  that  muscles  are  not  bones,  that  the  liver  is  a  gland, 
and  that  the  heart  is  a  muscular  organ;  that  the  food,  in  some  way 
or  other,  is  turned  into  blood.  Beyond  this  there  lies  a  nebulous 
mass  of  learned  names,  barbarously  pronounced  and  ignorantly  ap- 
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plied,  which  the  first  contact  with  the  world  dissipates,  as  a  summer's 
sun  does  the  mist  of  the  morning.  Our  allopathic  friends  cannot 
swallow  this  for  sanitary  instruction. 

The  text-books  on  this  subject  are  mere  table-books  and  catalogues 
of  names,  or  else  their  familiar  stjle  is  so  gelatinous  that  the  student 
is  unconscious  of  swallowing  anything.  One  author  treats  the  sub- 
ject from  a  chemical  stand-point,  another  from  an  anatomical  stand- 
point, while  the  third  combines  the  two  with  an  unprofitable  result. 

The  remedy  is  obvious.  Give  sanitary  science  an  earlier  and  more 
prominent  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  A  child  can  comprehend 
the  necessity  of  pure  air,  pure  water  and  pure  food,  if  he  cannot  lo- 
cate the  metalatarsus  or  define  the  medulla  oblongata.  He  can  compre- 
hend the  means  of  obtaining  these,  even  if  he  cannot  get  a  seat  in 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  vote  to  fill  sunken  lots  with  city  garbag-e. 
He  can  teach  his  children  the  necessity  of  them  and  die  a  Christian, 
though  he  may  not  die  a  Health  Ck)mmissioner  who  permits  swill- 
milk  to  poison  infants,  or  the  malarial  exhalations  of  some  poHtician's 
bog -hole  to  smother  the  life  of  those  more  advanced  in  years.  But, 
when  the  future  child  thoroughly  comprehends  these  things,  the  Al- 
dermen will  not  fill  sunken  lots  with  street  cleanings,  and  the  Health 
Commissioners  wiU  not  dispense  bob-tail  milk; — for  the  material 
which  supplies  and  creates  such  offices  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Pmix). 


Crabs. — The  crab  is  like  too  many  old  fogies  in  this  wicked  world 
— they  are  always  traveling  backward.  They  are  types  of  the  anti- 
progressive  ideas  which  should  move  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

The  crab  cUngs  to  anything  which  is  thrust  at  him  with  a  grip 
which  nothing  on  earth  can  sever,  and  the  human  crab  sticks  to  old 
exploded  theories  and  notions  which  ought  to  have  been  forgotten 
long  ago.  They  can  see  nothing  good  in  the  present — nothing  is 
done  as  it  should  be,  in  these  degenerate  days ! 

The  crab  is  pugnacious;  he  will  fight  upon  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. There  is  something  pecuHariy  funny  in  watching  a  fight  be- 
tween two  of  this  species.  They  walk  up  to  each  other  tail  first,  like 
a  pair  of  kicking  mules,  and  pitch  in. 

But  if  the  animal  crab  is  warHke,  the  human  crab  is  doubly  so.  He 
will  not  for  a  moment  endure  a  wrong  done  to  his  cherished  theories. 
All  the  gentility,  eloquence,  manners,  everything,  are  things  of  the 
past.  They  are  like  some  of  the  lauded  men  of  the  past,  prosy  and 
dull ;  but  no  matter. 

TeU  the  human  crab  so  and  he  will  at  once  swell  up  and  puff  him- 
self like  his  namesake.  His  face  is  of  the  same  color,  and  his  eyes 
flash  fire.  He  launches  at  your  head  Patrick  Henry,  Washington 
(who  never  told  a  he),  because — ^but  no  matter:  he  is  dead  now. 
Jefferson,  Joyce  Heth,  Bunker  Hill,  Rob  Morris  and  Hail  Colum- 
bia, and  if  you  are  the  man  you  are  taken  to  be,  he  beats  you. 

"  My  father  never  did  so  !"  is  an  unanswerable  argument. 

These  crabs  never  seem  to  think  that  new  principles  are  being 
evolved  day  by  day,  and  it  is  running  the  head  against  stone  walls  to 
try  to  convince  them. 

You  can  eat  the  animal  crab,  but  the  other  kind  are  too  tough  for 
mastication. 
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MORE  ABOUT  GARDEN  CITY  AS  A  CITY  OF  HEALTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  SanitabIan: 

Your  correspondent,  *  *  Long  Island,"  in  the  May  number  of  The 
Saiotakiak,  gaye  some  facts  of  great  interest  concerning  Garden 
City,  on  the  Stewart  property,  in  Queens  County,  L.  L,  and  which  hd 
was  pleased  to  designate  a  ' '  City  of  Health. "  That  the  name  given 
is  an  appropriate  one,  all  persons  familiar  with  the  locfJity,  and  with 
the  general  geological  structure  of  the  region,  will  readily  admit. 
There  is  probably  no  place  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  where  so  many 
of  the  indispensable  requisites  of  health  are  assured,  or  are  more  ob- 
Tious  than  at  Garden  City;  and,  we  may  add,  over  a  very  wide  area 
of  country  round  about. 

The  most  striking  sanitary  features  of  the  place  are :  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  purest  water,  the  perfect  conditions  for  subsoil  and  sur- 
face arBJnsLgey  and,  consequently,  total  absence  of  malaria,  and  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it.  With  these  conditions,  and  a  climate  tem- 
pered by  the  contiguous  ocean  shore,  the  "  Old  Hemstead  Plains, " 
under  intelligent  cultivation,  are  rapidly  assuming  features  of  utility 
and  beauty,  and  must,  eventually,  become  immensely  important  as 
^  suburbs  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 

The  water  supply  of  the  region  is  wholly  from  rainfall,  the  average 
of  which  is  about  43  inches  a  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  three- 
fourths  of  this  sinks  into  the  porous  soil  The  surface  waste  is  cer- 
tainly small,  and  occurs  in  winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 

The  subsoil  which  holds  the  water  is  clean  silicious  gravel  and 
sand,  and  free  from  aluminous  and  calcareous  matters.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  in  founding  this  new  city,  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance where  decayed  or  decaying  orgamc  substances  have  been 
found  in  the  soil.  The  soil  deposit  is  in  layers,  the  beds  having  a 
dip  southward  or  towards  the  ocean,  the  total  depth  being  at  least 
seventy  feet.  It  is  probably  much  more  in  places.  Six  miles  southward 
the  depth  was  found  to  be  sixty-eight  feet,  with  a  deposit  of  com- 
pact blue  day  underneath.  At  Garden  City  a  dense  crust  or  "  hard 
pan"  was  found,  by  boring  through  the  gravels,  at  seventy  feet  below 
the  surface. 

The  beds  of  sand  we  are  considering  are  evidently  formed  of  the 
boulder  drift  of  which  the  Island  is  composed,  dimntegrated  and 
ground  to  sand  and  gravel  by  waves  of  the  ocean  during  a  period  of 
coast  subsidence.  These  sands  now  constitute  a  vast  reservoir  of 
water  from  rain&dl,  more  perfect  than  any  which  human  ingenuity 
has  contrived.  Wells  sunk  into  the  saturated  sands  are  ineuausti- 
ble.  The  one  at  €brden  City  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter;  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  it  is  twenty-five  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
''  plains  "  at  the  place  where  it  is  located — ^in  a  valley  fourteen  feet 
below  the  general  surface — so  that  the  depth  of  the  well  or  reservoir 
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to  the  8ar&ce  of  the  water,  is  only  eleven  feet.  The  depth  of  the 
water  is  twenty  feet,  and  rises  from  the  bottom;  none  gets  in  throug^h 
the  sides  of  the  reservoir.  Water  is  conveyed  to  all  the  houses  of 
Garden  City  by  the  HoUy  System,  the  pump  being  adequate  to  dis- 
charge 3,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

The  enormous  volume  of  the  water  supply  willfbe  appreciated,  from 
the  fact  that  in  constructing  the  reservoir  two  wredang  pumps,  dis- 
charging through  pipes  ten  inches  in  diameter,  were  worked  contina- 
ously  day  and  night  for  a  whole  week,  in  order  to  lower  the  wateir 
sufficiently  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

As  stated,  the  level  of  saturation  in  the  soil  at  Garden  City  is 
about  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface.  The  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face is  about  103  feet  above  tide,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  given  by 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  Survey  for  Mineola.  According  to  the 
observations  of  W.  R  Hinsdale,  Esq.,  the  thoroughly  competent 
manager  of  the  Garden  City  site,  the  surface  of  saturation  in  the 
soil  has  a  slope  southward  or  towards  the  ocean  of  eight  feet  to  the 
mile.  This  is  less  than  that  given  in  the  original  surveys  for  the 
Brooklyn  water-works,  by  about  one-third.  But  the  result  stated  in 
the  survey,  12i  feet  to  the  mile,  was  from  an  average  of  many  observa- 
tions, over  a  very  wide  area.  The  slope  of  the  su^ace  is  not  umfomiy 
but  undulating  between  twelve  and  twenty  feet 

At  various  points  southward  of  the  '*  plains  '*  the  water  breaks  oat, 
forming  streams  into  the  valleys.  In  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  Island  IJiere  are  no  less  than  sixty  of  these 
spring  streams  flowing  into  the  bay,  and  some  of  them  are  utihzed 
in  the  water  supply  of  Brooklyn. 

From  the  fact  that  the  level  of  saturation  at  Garden  City  and  over 
the  entire  ''plain"  district  of  Long  Island  is  many  feet  above  tide 
water,  there  occurs  a  ceaseless  movement  of  the  water  in  the  soil — 
slow,  indeed,  but  persistent — which  will  flow  on  so  long  as  clouds 
drop  in  rain  upon  the  region.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  entire 
volume  is  constantly  in  motion,  never  stagnant.  The  quantity  which 
faUs  Upon  the  ground  is  immense.  Forty-three  inches  of  rainfall  is 
more  than  3|  cubic  feet  upon  a  square  foot  of  surface.  For  coi^- 
venience  of  ^culation,  let  us  assume  that  three  feet  penetrates  the 
soiL  This  would  give  more  than  83,000,000  of  cubic  f^et  upon  a 
square  mile,  or  two  and  a  half  miUions  of  tons.  A  freight  car  will 
curry  ten  tons.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cars,  therefore,  would 
be  required  to  convey  the  ramfall  upon  one  square  mile  in  a  year.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  volume  in  the  subsoil  reservoir  is  immense, 
while  the  waste  by  streams  is  enormous — ^but  the  supply  is  adequate. 
The  level  of  saturation  in  the  soil  varies  but  Uttle  in  a  year.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  entire  volume  of  water,  excepting  that 
which  is  lifted  by  evaporation  or  absorbed  by  vegetation,  is  steadily 
and  incessantly  moving  towards  the  ocean;  not  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
terranean stream  or  river,  but  in  entire  mass. 

From  the  facts  stated,  the  conclusion  is  evident  that  the  conditions 
both  in  the  soil  and  upon  it  do  not  permit  of  stagnant  water.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  stagnant,  fetid,  or  malaria-breeding  swamp  or 
slough  on  the  whole  area  of  the  Stewart  purchase,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  an  area  contiguous  vastly  more  extensive.     The  purity  of  the 
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soil,  and  of  the  water-supply  at  Garden  City,  is  carefully  guarded. 
No  sewage  is  permitted  to  enter  the  soil.  At  present  it  is  dis- 
charged in  cemented  cesspools,  and  quickly  remoyed  Soon,  how- 
BTer,  new  works  will  be  completed  for  collecting  it  in  a  reservoir 
covered  by  buildings,  in  which  the  process  of  deodorizing  will  be  in- 
stituted, and  the  material,  after  due  preparation,  be  used  to  fertilize 
the  land. 

Your  correspondent  in  May  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  communis, 
lor  calling  attention  to  the  sanitary  aspects  of  a  region  so  closely 
identified  as  Ctarden  City  must  soon  be  with  the  two  great  cities  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York 

It  is  eminently  important  that  people  seeking  homes  in  the  country 
should  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  conditions  in  respect  to 
health.  They  ought  to  know  whether  or  not  the  air  they  are  to 
breathe  and  the  water  they  are  to  drink  is  laden  with  miasm  or  the 
germs  of  fever. 

Sudi  information,  in  respect  to  Long  Island  especiallv,  is  greatly 
needed.  It  is  probably  true  that  among  the  people  of  New  York, 
less  is  known  of  Long  Island  in  respect  to  its  structure,  topography, 
climate,  soil,  sanitary  conditions  and  scenic  aspects,  than  of  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Brooklyn,  May  10th,  1877.  E.  L. 


The  Stewart  Memorial  Church  at  Garden  City  is  progress- 
ing rapidly.  The  first  tier  of  iron  beams  which  are  to  support  the 
tiled  floor,  have  been  placed  in  position,  and  the  waUs  are  nearly 
raised  to  the  sills  of  the  aisle  windows.  The  fine  stone  tracery  on  the 
inside  is  being  put  in  place,  and  some  shght  idea  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  building  may  now  be  formed  by  an  inspection  of  the  work  al- 
ready done.  Judge  Hilton  is  taking  special  interest  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  noble  edifice,  and  intends  to  have  it  one  of  the  finest 
spedmens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  country.  We  have  seen 
tracings  of  the  side  and  rear  elevations  of  the  building,  and  were  sur- 
prised at  the  elaborate  beauty  of  the  design.  The  style  is  ornamental 
gothic,  with  clere-story,  decorated  with  superbly  traced  windows  and 
surmounted  by  foliated  pinnacles.  The  spire  will  be  of  stone,  reach- 
ing to  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  six  feet  The  tower  will  contain 
the  chime  of  bells  purchased  by  Mrs.  Stewart  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition. Mr.  James  H.  L'Hommedieu  has  the  contract  for  its  con- 
struction. The  exterior  stone  comes  from  a  fine  quarry  in  New  Jersey, 
where  it  is  cut  to  the  desired  pattern  and  brought  to  Garden  City 
ready  to  be  laid.  Much  of  the  interior  will  be  of  Ohio  stone.  The 
cost  of  the  church  will  not  vary  far  from  one  million  of  dollars.  It  is 
expected  to  complete  it  in  two  years. 

The  probability  is  that  this  church  will  become  the  cathedral  of 
the  diocese  of  Long  Island,  and  the  centre  around  which  will  cluster 
the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  church — at  least 
such  seems  to  be  the  growing  opinion  among  those  who  assume  to 
know. — Hempstead  Inquirer. 
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New  York,  1,071,786-4  wks.  end'g  April  28  721 187822.78  78 
Philadelphia,  850,000— 4  wkB.end^Ai>ril 28'  494133920.47  38' 
Brooklyn,  527,830—4  wks.  end'g  Aprfl  28. .   263  SSS-no.Sei 
St  LoulB,  500,000—4  wka.  end'g  April  28. . 
♦Chicago,  420,000—3  trks.,  Apft  7, 14,  28 . . , 
Baltimore,  350,000—4  wks.  end'g  April  28... 
Boston,  363,000-4  wks.  end'g  Apnl  28. . . .! 
Cincinnati,  265,000—4  weeks  endV  April  28 
San Francisoo,  3U0, 000— month oiMarch. . 

New  Orieans,  210.000 ' 

Washington,  160,000 

Pittsburgh,  145,000— month  of  April lOS,  2 1 7 19 . 46 
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Newark,  126,000— month  of  March.... 

Providenoe,  103,000 

Milwaukee,  100,781— month  of  April 

Rochester,  70,000— month  of  April 

Richmond,  72,500—4  wks.  end'g  Aijril  28. . 

New  Haven,  60,000— month  of  April 

Charleston,  57,000-4  wks.  end'g  April  28.. 
Toledo,  50,000—2  months  end'g  April  30.. . 

Mobile,  40,000— month  of  March 

Dayton,  36,000— month  of  April 

Nashrille,  27,000^mouth  of  April 

Wheeling,  28,000— month  of  April 

Bnflfalo,  170,000—2  months  end'g  April  30.. 

KnoxAille,  13,000— mouth  of  April |     8 

Paterson,  39, 000 

Petersburg,  20,000—4  wks.  end'g  April  28. 

Lansing,  8,400 

Selma,  8,000— month  of  April 'J 

Elmira,  20;093 

Yonkers,  18,000— month  of  April 

Memphis,  45,000— month  of  April 

Erie,  26,057— month  of  April 

Detroit,  115,000 

Syracuse,  60,000 

Bowling  Green,  6,000 , 

Eransville,  4ii,000— 4  wks.  end'g  March  31 
o 

Oorrespondents  Tmder  this  head  are  ear 
UMtly  requested  to  send  their  reports 
promptly,  and  latest  estimated  population 


Foreign  Health  StatuBtics.— 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
during  three  weeks  ending  March 
24th,  18,337  births  and  13,006  deaths 
were  registered  in  London  and  twenty- 
two  other  large  towns,  and  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  was  5,331. 
The  mortality  from  all  causes  was,  per 
1^000— in  London,  26.66;  Edinburgh, 
24.66;  Glasgow,  34.8;  Dublin,  35;  Ports- 
mouth, 20.66;  Norwich,  25;  Wolver- 
hampton, 30.66;  Sunderland,  22;  Shef- 
field, 25.33;  Birmingham,  27.33;  Bristol, 
24.66;  Liverpool,  29;  Salford,  34;  Old- 
ham, 39.33;  Bradford,  25.66;  Leeds,  27; 
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Hull,  27.33;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  24.- 
33;  Leicester,  29.33 ;  Manchester,  32; 
Nottingham,  28.33.  Other  foreign  cities 
at  most  recent  dates,  per  1,000— Paris, 
33;  Rome,  36;  Yienna,  28;  Brussels,  24; 
Berlin,  25;  Hamburg,  30;  Calcutta,  26; 
Bombay,  42;  Madras,  132;  Amsterdam, 

32;  Rotterdam,  31;  The  Hague,  25; 
Christiana,  17;  Breslau,  26;  Buda-Pestb, 
45;  Turin,  27;  Alexandria,  50;  Copen- 
hagen, 24;  Munich,  29;  Naples,  40. 
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Populatioiu — ^There  is  one  feature  in 
*(mrfii8t  article,  "^tal  Statistica,"  by 
Dr.  AUen,  to  which  we  wonld  invite 
special  attention,  Yiz.,  that  the  birth-rate 
6[  a  people  depends  rerj  much  upon 
a  partioolar  type  of  organization,  and 
hmce  there  mnst  be  a  certain  physical 
standard,  which  determines  the  law  of 
populaticn.  In  proof  and  illnstration  of 
this  theory.  Dr.  AUen  has  pnblished  at 
diiferent  times  qnite  a  number  of  papers, 
which  have  attracted  much  attention, 
not  only  in  this  country,  bat  also  in 
Great  Britain.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
statistics  here  presented,  that  a  marked 
ehange  or  decline  in  the  birth-rate  of 
New  Englanders  has  been  taking  place 
for  some  time,  and  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, corresponds  to  that  of  France. 

Hany  inquiries  have  arisen  within  a 
few  years,  as  to  what  were  the  causes  of 
this  decrease  or  stationary  state  of  popu- 
lation in  that  nation,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  expressed,  that  the  causes  usu- 
ally alleged  for  such  changes  could  not 
account  for  the  present  state  of  things. 
Among  the  yarious  works  recently  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  in  France  is  one  by 
M.  Bertillon,  who, after  most  thorough  in-^ 
▼estigations,  reaches  conclusions  similar 
to  those  of  I^.  Allen.  He  maintains 
that  the  French  people,  as  a  whole,  are 
iuTcry  good  circumstances,  and  while 
exercising  much  foresight  in  providing 
for  themselves  and  their  &miUes,  they  are 
quite  indisposed  to  assume  greater  bur- 
dens or  responsibilities  than  need  be. 
They  have  set  up  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  they  have  means  to  gratify, 
and  they  must  direct  all  their  energies 
and  economize  their  means  to  reach  as 
far  as  possible  that  standard.  These 
propositions  are  iilastrated  by  M.  Ber- 
tillon  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  the 
question  might  naturally  be  raised, 
What  led  to  this  high  standard  of  living  ? 
What  should  prompt  in  the  French  this 
peculiar  prudence  and  forethought  in 
their  modes  of  living  and  the  objects  of 
life?  Why  should  they  differ  from  their 
neighbors,  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
man?   May  not  peculiarities  in  physi- 


cal   organisation    account    for    these 
changes  and  differences  ? 

Brooklyn.— The  Begistrar  of  Vital 
Statistics  has  kindly  sent  us  an  advance 
sheet  of  the  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Health 
now  making  up  for  1876.  Total  mortal- 
ity from  all  causes,  12,304. — From  zy- 
motic diseases,  4,871;  constitutional, 
2,483;  local,  3,890;  developmental,  933; 
violence,  627;  small-pox,  301;  measles, 
169;  scarlatina,  3i8;  diphtheria,  810; 
croup,412;  whooping-cough,  189;  typhus 
fever,  10;  typhoid  fever,  88;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  under  five  years  of  age,  1,367 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  all  ages,  1,546 
alcoholism,  64;  puerperal  diseases,  108 
consumption,  1,683;  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis,  1,261.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
mortality  was  less  than  in  1875  by  160. 
From  diarrfaceal  diseases,  356;  con- 
sumption, 27;  other  diseiises  of  the  res- 
piratory organs,  66;  measles,  151;  and 
scarlatina,  44,  more  than  in  1875.  From 
small-pox,  310;  diphtheria,  155;  croup, 
39;  typhoid  fever,  14;  consumption,  134; 
puerperal  diseases,  26;  and  still-births, 
25,  less  than  1875.  Batio  of  mortality 
for  the  year  (estimating  population  at 
500,000).  24.60.  But  there  should  be 
added  to  this  estimate  the  mortality  of 
the  county  institutions.  The  Ooxninis- 
sioners  of  Oharitiefli  report  for  the 
(fiscal)  year,  ending  July  3l8t,  1876,  on 
the  care  and  subsistence  in  the  several 
institutions,  have  relieved,  temporarily, 
the  following  number  of  persons: 

In  the  Almshouse 2,805 

Hospital 4,270 

Lunatic  Asylum 1,080 

Outdoor  poor 48,258 


<c 


c* 


Total 56,413 

Of  the  sick,  Dr.  Jambs  A.  BiiANCHABD, 
Superintendent  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
reports  under  his  care  1,080.  Of  this 
number,  314  were  admitted  during  the 
year,  and  270  discharged.  Deaths,  62; 
— ^less  than  any  year  since  1870,  when 
there  were  872  patients  under  treatment 
and  58  deaths.  The  Asylum  has  been 
free  from  contagious  diseases,  except- 
ing small-pox,  of  which  there  were  eight 
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cases,  promptly  sent  to  the  small-pox 
hospital,  and  all  recoYered  bat  one.  Of 
other  causes  of  death:  from  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  21;  mania,  10;  apoplexy,  7; 
j)aresi8  and  old  age,  each  4;  softening  of 
the  brain,  3.  Dr.  P.  L.  Sohenk,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Ck>unty  Hospital,  re- 
ports :  Total  number  under  treatment  for 
the  year  ending  July  31st,  1876,  4,270— 
an  increase  of  891  over  the  number  for 
the  last  preceding  year.  Total  number 
admitted  to  small-pox  hospital,  1,060. 
Chief  diseases  for  which  other  patients 
were  admitted:  syphilis,  280;  alcohol- 
ism, 192;  fevers,  151;  ulcers,  142;  partu- 
rition, 132;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  jl23; 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  327 — 
of  which  118  were  for  consumption; 
rheumatism,  170;  insane  transferred  to 
asylum,  76;  wounds,  48.  Of  other  dis- 
eases from  1  to  39.  '<The  result  of 
treatment  was  as  follows:  2,908,  or  70.2 
per  cent,  were  diRcharged  recovered; 
400,  or  9.1  per  cent.,  were  discharged 
improved;  47,  or  1.1  percent,  were  dis- 
charged unimproved;  514,  or  12.1  per 
oeut,  died.  Deaths  from  small-pox, 
164,  or  16  per  cent''  Assuming  that 
the  mortality  of  these  institutions  was 
about  as  great  for  the  six  months  ending 
December  31st,  1876,  as  it  was  for  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  the  year 
before,  the  mortality  of  Brooklyn  for  the 
year  1876  was,  including  these  institu- 
tions (576),  which  belongs  to  it,  12,880, 
and  the  ratio  per  1,000,  25.70. 

New  Haven. — Annual  Report  of 
Board  of  Health  for  1876.  Population, 
60,000.  Births,  exclusive  of  still-births, 
registered  1,857,  a  decrease  of  157  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year:  30.95  per 
1,000. 

MarriageSf  523,  a  decrease  of  67  on  the 
previous  year:  8.71  per  1,000. 

Deaths,  1, 228,  one  less  than  the  previous 
year:  20.46 per  1,000.  "  While  the  total 
deaths  in  each  of  the  years  1875  and  1876 
were  so  nearly  identical,  there  was  a  very 
marked  difference  in  the  classes  of  dis- 
ease." Deaths  fh)m  zymotic  diseases, 
394 — 80  more  than  in  1875;  from  consti- 


tutional diseases, 244 — 29 less;  from  local 
diseases,  408 — 20  less;  violent  deaths^  37 
— 14  less,  and  from  developmental  dis- 
eases 123,  the  same  as  in  1875.  The  in- 
crease was  principally  from  diphtheria, 
80  deaths  against  14  of  the  year  before; 
measles,  16,  against  1,  and  cholera  in- 
fantum, 124,  against  103.  From  typhoid 
fever  there  were  22  deaths,  a  decrease  of 
15;  consumption,  75,  a  decrease  of  12. 

Altogether  the  report  is  a  very  lucid 
one,  bringing  clearly  into  view  the  bene- 
fits of  cleanliness  as  compared  with  un- 
cleanliness,  by  contrasting  the  different 
sections  and  domiciliary  conditions  of 
one  part  of  the  city  with  another. 

For  example,  two  wards  of  the  city: 

The  1st  ward;  with  6,235  population, 
had  70  deaths,  or  11.21  per  1,000.    The 
6th,  with  6,530  population,  had  181,  or 
27.71  per  1,000.    Upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Board  (Prof.  Wm.  H.  Brew- 
er) remarks:    <*Had  the  death-rate  of 
the  whole  city  been  as  low  as  in  the  Ist 
ward  (a  rate  I  fully  believe  will  ultimate- 
ly be  reached,  for  our  natural  conditions 
are  eminently  favorable),  then  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  would  have  been  but 
673;  had  it  been  as  high  as  in  the  6th 
ward  (a  rate  exceeded  in  many  cities), 
then  1,662  deaths  would  have  occurred. 
Comparing  these  two  wards  with  each 
other,  we  find  in  the   6th  107  deaths 
more  than  would  have  occurred  had  its 
death-rate  been  as  low  as  in  the  1st    If 
this  ward  had  in  it  a  bridge  so  unsafe 
that  a  hundred  persons  annually  lost 
their  lives  there,  it  would  be  speedily  re- 
paired, whatever  the  cost     Or  if  we  had 
a  local  railroad  so  badly  managed  that 
over  a  hundred  of  our  citizens  annually 
were  killed  by  its  'accidents,'  how  long 
would  it  be  tolerated? 

"  But  modem  sanitarians  believe  that 
such  contrasts  of  death-rate  as  are  here 
discussed  are  as  much  'preventable^ 
as  are  unsafe  bridges  or  railroad  acci- 
dents. Or,  again,  if  the  city  had  to  pay 
damages  for  each  life  lost  through  un- 
sanitary conditions  as  surely  preventable 
as  an  unsafe  bridge  or  a  negleoted  street, 
how  long  would  it  he  before  the  death- 
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latc  of  the  6th  ward  woald  nearer  ap- 
proximate that  of  the  let  ?" 

Dayton,  0. — Annnal  Report  of  Board 
of  Health  for  1876.  Births:  males,  512; 
females,  467=979.  Batio  per  1,000  of 
population,  36.77.  Deaths',  ezclnsive  of 
still-births  (38),  and  exclusive  of  the 
number  brought  to  the  city  for  inter- 
ment (97),  521.  Batio.per  1,000, 14.47. 
From  zymotic  diseases,  149;  constitn- 
iional  diseases,  130;  local,  181;  deyel- 
opmental,  30;  yiolence,  31.  Of  the 
deaths  from  zymotio  diseases,  127  were 
mitiBmatic;  diarrhoeal,  34;  small-pox, 
16;  oronp,  12;  diphtheria,  11;  whoop- 
ing-cough, 11;  measles,  8;  cerebro-spi- 
nal  meningitis,  8;  typhoid  fever,  7.  Of 
the  deaths  from  oonstitntional  diseases, 
90  were  from  consumption;  total  tuber- 
cular diseases,  105.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber, 213  were  of  infants  and  children 
under  five  years  of  age. 

The  chief  unsanitary  conditions  de- 
scribed are  privy  pits  and  well-water  in 
dangerous  proximity ;  neglected  vaccina- 
tion; street  filth;  unwholesome  milk  and 
city  hog-pens.  These  conditions  are  all 
forcibly  dwelt  upon  by  the  Health  Offi- 
cer. They  are  doubtless  the  chief  fac- 
tors of  the  very  large  proportion  of  zymo- 
tic diseases  and  consumption,  and  ought 
to  be  abated. 

Concord,  N.  H.'— Estimating  popu- 
lation at  14,000  (12,241  in  1870),  ratio  of 
mortality,  per  1,000, 14i  No  causes  of 
death,  no  data  of  any  kind  given.  Ex- 
cepting a  little  more  than  two  pages  de- 
voted to  a  congratulant  statement  that 
,the  health  of  Ck)ncord  is  better  than  it 
should  be,  as  compared  with  the  mor- 
tality of  most  other  cities  in  this  coun- 
try, the  report  consists  of  an  essay  On  the 
Necessity  of  a  Thorough  Sysiem  of  Munici' 
pal  Supervision  of  Setoers,  by  G.  P.  (3onn, 
M.D.,  City  Physician,  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Health;  and  the  Importance 
of  VerUUaUon  in  a  System  of  Sewerage 
Workf  by  Charles  C.  Lund,  C.E.  Both 
these  essays  show  careful  reading,  and 


^Beports  of  the  City  Phytioian.  Board  of  Health 
mmI  Santtaiy  Sngineer,  for  the  year  1876-7,  pp.  39. 


present  concise  statements  of  accepted 
truths,  eminently  worthy  the  attention 
of  municipal  governments. 

Selma,  Al.,'  presents  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  health  supervision  of  any 
small  city  we  know  of.  Population: 
whites,  8,.'>00,  colored,  4,500=8,000.  To- 
tal  mortality  (exclusive  of  32  stUl-births), 
135.  Ratio  per  1,000:  whites,  14.28; 
colored,  18.88;  of  total,  16.87.  Clasjd- 
fled  causes:  zymotic,  38;  constitutional, 
37;  local,  36;  developmental,  51;  acci- 
dental, 5. 

Birth  registration  began,  by  ordinance, 
in  February.  There  has  been  one  white 
child  bom  to  each  39.32  of  population; 
one  colored  to  each  33.08. 

The  importance  of  sanitary  inspection, 
drainage,  waste  water,  privies,  school 
hygiene,  vaccination,  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  and  birth  returns,  are 
all  urged  upon  the  community  as  essen- 
tial measures  in  all  good  government   . 

llEilwaukee. — Total  mortality  for 
1876,*  1,894.  Batio  per  1,000.  18.74. 
Chief  causes:  convulsions,  390;  diarrhce- 
al  diseases,  206;  small-pox,  163;  con- 
sumption (including  tuberculosis  and 
hemorrhage  of  lungs),  157;  lung  diseases 
other  than  consumption,  162;  scarlet 
fever,  119;  diphtheria,  95;  violence,  95; 
typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  37;  puerperal 
fever,  29;  oldage,lS5.  That  there  should 
be  such  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  from 
preventable  causes  seems  to  have  been 
no  fault  of  the  Health  Officer,  as  his  re- 
port shows  an  energy  of  action  which, 
had  it  been  seconded  as  it  should  have 
been  by  the  civic  authorities,  would  have 
saved  many  lives.  Of  small-pox,  the 
whole  number  of  oases  brought  to  his 
knowledge  for  the  year  was  495,  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  February, 
there  were  oases  every  month,  beginning 
with  one  case  in  January,  and  ending 
with  150  in  December. 


^  Annaal  Report  of  Board  of  Health  for  1876. 

'Annnal  Report  of  Health  Officer,  compris- 
ing Remarks  on  Sanitary  Requirements,  with 
Returns  of  Deaths,  Births  and  Marriages  for 
1876. 
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The  first  case  was  that  of  a  young 
Polish  woman;  who  was  an  assorter  of 
rags,  and  from  her  the  disease  was  com- 
mnnicated  to  others,  and  oontinnes  to 
preyail.    The  law,  as  interpreted  by -the 
City  Attorney,  gives  people  in  Milwaukee 
the  right  to  neglect    vaccination  and 
have   small-pox  ad  lilnium   not   only, 
but  to  choose  their  own  places  of  abode 
while  affected  with  it,  and  so  kill  as 
many  people  as  they  may  have  mind  to ! 
The  right  to  take  such  persons  and  care 
for  them  in  a  hospital,  where  their  re- 
covery and  public  safety  would  be  'pro- 
moted,   the    City    Attorney    declares 
"would  not  only  be  inhuman,  but,  in 
his  opinion,  a  violation  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  our  National  and  State 
constitutions,  which  have  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  high  value  to  the  citi- 
Eens  of  this  country/'    That  preventable 
mortality  is  oriminal  mortality  the  City 
Attorney  of  Milwaukee  has   probably 
never  heard.    But  others  of  her  citizens 
have,  and  considering  that  small-pox  has 
been  allowed  to  prevail  continuously  in 
that  city  for  several  years,  having  since 
April,  1671,  killed  nearly  1,000  of  her 
people,  *and  caused  indescribable  suffer- 
ing to  over  five  times  as  many  more,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
right  to  kill  one's  neighbor  with  small- 
pox ought  by  this  time  to  be  seriously 
called  in  question  by  other  and  better 
authority.     And  small-pox  is  not  the 
only  criminal  mortality  in  Milwaukee. 
The  butchers  all  over  the  city  are  per- 
mitted to  allow  the  blood  and  other  ani- 
mal refuse  to  saturate  the  soil  of  their 
premises  or  run   into   sparsely-flushed 
sewers,  and  thus  create  a  nidus  for  scarlet 
lever  and  its  congeners,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  children.    Ice  from  filthy  water 
containing  the  seeds  of  typhoid  fever  and 
other  filth-diseases  is   permitted  to  be 
cut,  stored  and  peddled  to  the  people 
throughout  the  eity.    Low-lived  Poles 
and  Germans,  who  dwell  in  damp  dens, 
inefficiently  or  not  at  all  drained  or  sew- 
ered, groveling  in  and  disseminating  dis- 
ease and  death,  are  doubtless,  as   the 
Health  Officer  alleges,  a  fruitful  source  of 


pests ;  but  they'are  not  the  only  people  in 
Milwaukee  who  are  permitted  to  do  as 
they  please  in  regard  to  sanitary  require- 
ments. And  so  long  as  "  ministers,  doc- 
tors and  mid  wives  make  returns  or  not, 
Just  they  please,"  notwithstanding  "  the 
law  is  very  strict  in  its  requirement  and 
severe  in  its  penalty  against  persons 
omitting  to  make  those  returns,  yet  the 
laiD  is  defied  and  is  a  dead' letter  J" — So 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  we  may  eyen*be 
permitted  to  doubt  **  the  fact  that  no  one ' 
can  be  interred  without  a  permit  firom 
the  Clerk  or  Health  Officer  of  the  Board 
of  Health." 

The  Health  Officer  also  summarises 
the  work  of  the  Board  in  regard  to 
nuisances,  garbage  removal,  etc.,  and 
gives  brief  essays  on  the  '*  Value  of 
Sanitary  Knowledge,"  "  Water  Supply," 
and  **  Leaden  Pipe/*  which,  excepting 
the  last,  render  his  report  a  valuable  one 
for  home  circulation.  But  the  reasons 
which  he  gives  in  favor  of  the  nse  of 

'^Leaden  Pipe  for  Distributing 
Water  for  Domestic  Purposesy''  and 
against  the  use  of  tin-lined  lead  and 
iron  pipe,  are,  in  our  judgment,  alike 
untenable.  It  may,  indeed,  be  tme,  as 
the  Health  Officer  states,  '*  Provided  the 
water  is  drawn  often,  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  pipe  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  always  letting  it  run  freely  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  morning,  before  nsing 
it  for  domestic  purposes .  .  .  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  nsing 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  after  having 
passed  through  leaden  service  pipe.'' 
But  this  |>romo  is  probably  as  difficult 
of  execution  in  Milwaukee  as  elsewhere^ 
and  as  little  observed;  while  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  vfedet  from 
Lake  Michigan  possesses  any  excep- 
tional qualities  which  exempt  it  from 
physical  laws. 

One  of  the  most  important  conditions 
of  excellence  and  agreeableness  in  pota- 
ble water  is  the  condition  which,  above 
all  others,  promotes  the  solubility  of 
lead — ^namely,  the  presence  of  oxygen. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  one 
hundred   volumes    of    water  hoi  1  in 
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golntion  three  Tolnmes  of  oxygen;  and 
KB  oxygen  forms  one-ftfih  of  the  bnlk 
of  the  atmoephere,  it  follows  Uiat  the 
longer  water  is  exposed  to  the  air— 
and  partienlarly  if  it  is  agitated  by  the 
use  of  machinery  or  otherwise — ^the  more 
oxygen  it  is  likely  to  absorb,  and,  oon- 
Beqnently,  the  greater  will  be  its  soWent 
power  upon  lead.  Observation  proves 
these  oonditions  under  a  variety  of  dr- 
eomstances.  On  the  oontraxy»  the  still 
water  of  a  covered  cistern,  though  it 
may  be  as  pure  and  soft  as  distilled 
water— aye,  even  distilled  water  itself— 
which  luui  not  been  agitated  in  the  air, 
may  be  kept  in  contact  with  lead  almost 
indefinitely  without  showing  a  trace  of 
it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  common  observation, 
that  oonntiy  cistern  water  is  delivered 
through  leaden  pipes  with  perfect  safety ; 
that  leaden  pipes  have  lain  for  indefinite 
periods  in  sach  receptacles  of  flat,  nn- 
aerated  water,  withont  ever  yielding  a 
trace;  and  this  fallacloas  argument  is 
commonly  used  in  favor  of  leaden  pipes 
for  oxygenated  water— water  which  pos- 
aeoaes  the  most  agreeable  qualities  in  the 
highest  degree. 

AH  that  is  said  in  regard  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  workmanship  of  tin-lined  lead 
and  iron  pipe,  is  equally  applicable  to 
common  lead  pipe,  for  both  supply  and 
waste.    It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  its  calibre  roughened  and  obstruct- 
ed in  consequence  of  careless  soldering; 
and  the  very  conditions  which  are  urged 
in  its  fevor— softness  and  ductility— are 
a    oonstant  source   of  danger  by  the 
depredations  of  rats   and  its  liability 
to   displacement.     Whatever   may   be 
aaid,  therefore,  in  favor  of  the  facility 
with  which  lead  may  be  worked,  or  its 
safety  to  any  particular  water  supply,  it 
IB  plain  to  our  understanding  that  to  all 
ffood  water,  lead  pipe  is  more  or  less 
asngerous,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  su- 
perseded. 

Tin-lined  lead  pipe  is,  perhaps,  equal- 
ly objectionable  as  common  lead  pipe, 
as  regards  the  difficulties  of  workman- 
ship and  liabiUty  to  external  dangers; 
but  when  skillfnlly  applied,  it  possesses 


the  very  important  advantage  of  protec- 
tion from  lead  poisoning. 

Tin-lined  iron  pipe,  such  as  that 
advertised  in  these  pages  for  the  last 
year,  is,  on  evidence  which  we  accept, 
free  ftom  all  the  objections  urged  against 
other  kinds.  It  is  provided  with  screw 
coupUngs,  and  in  angles  suited  to  all 
curves;  the  tin  and  iron  are  so  blended 
as  to  be  perfectly  soUd;  it  can  be  worked 
with  facility,  and  be  made  perfectly 
tight;  the  metiils  are  not  liable  to  sepa- 
rate, and  the  joints  have  no  jagged 
edges;  good  workmanship,  of  course, 
being  understood.  The  expensive  pow- 
ers of  the  tin  and  iron  are,  at  least,  so 
nearly  equal,  under  any  possible  varia- 
tions of  temperature  to  which  they  are 
subject  in  this  relation,  that  no  diflfer- 
ence  is  detectable  by  actual  expenment. 
It  can  be  put  in  at  as  little  cost  as  lead, 
and  possesses  none  of  its  dangers. 

Constantinople.— From  the  Berne 
de  Midedne  et  de  Pharmacie  de  V Empire 
Ottoman  we  learn  that  two  members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  CJonstantino- 
ple,  DBS.  S.  E.  Mabco  Pacha  and  Sbbvi- 
CBN  Effbndi.  have  been  named  Senators. 
Dr.  SiBBViciEN  was  also  elected  a  deputy 
fromPera.  He  chose  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  Senate.  The  Jtevuc  thinks  the  Impe- 
rial Government  could  not  have  made  a 

better  choice. 

M.  VAsn^AKi  Sabadoti,  a  deputy  of 
the  National  Assembly,  is  also  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession. 

BoraxSoap.— In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
we  have  received  in  regard  to  borax 
soap,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  replying 
that  it  is  the  best  soap  we  have  ever 
used;  and  from  an  examination  we  have 
made  of  it,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  all 
it  purports  to  be,  a  pure  soap,  made  of 
clean  grease,  borax  and  ammonia.  It 
has  no  irritating  qualities  or  destructive 
ingredients,  and  is  therefore  alike  excel- 
lent for  both  toilet  and  laundry. 

Comfort  for  the  Teet.— Twenty-five 
years'  experience  of  the  comfort  derived 
from  the  easy  boots  and  shoes  made  by 
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Messrs.  Eugene  Ferris  &  Son,  is  our 
jastificatiou  for  this  reference  to  onr  ad- 
Tertising  pages. 


^Uttatntt. 


The  Smithsoxiiazi  Institation,  un- 
der the  able  direction  of  Prof.  Henry, 
with  a  most  efficient  corps  of  collabora- 
tors and  assistants,  continues  with  una- 
bated energy  to  fulfill,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  beneficent  purpose  of  its  found- 
er, Jahes  Smithsok,  of  England,  *'fob 

THE  INCBEASE  AND  DIFFUSION  OF  XNOWI/- 

EDGR  AMONG  MSN.*'  The  "plan  of  or- 
ganization,'' as  published  in  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  (Prof.  Hen- 
ry), in  1846 — **L  To  incbsass  snowi/- 
bdob:  1.  To  stimulate  men  of  talent  to 
make  original  researches,  by  ofilering 
suitable  rewards  for  memoirs  containing 
new  truths;  and,  2.  To  appropriate  an- 
nually a  portion  of  the  income  for  par- 
ticular researches,  under  the  direction 
of  suitable  persons,  n.  To  diffuse 
knowledge:  1.  To  publish  a  series  of 
periodical  reports  on  the  progress  of 
different  branches  of  knowledge;  and, 
2.  To  publish  occasionally  separate 
treatises  on  subjects  of  general  interest " 
That  these  objects  have  been  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  is  fully  exemplified  in 
the  annual  report  for  1875,  and  the 
*'  Contributions  to  Knowledge"  for  1876, 
now  before  us.  *  The  seyeral  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  form  a  continuous 
history,  as  well  in  regard  to  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  Board  of  Be- 
gents,  as  in  the  material  progress  of  the 
InstitutioxL  Among  the  changes  in  the 
Board  particularly  noted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, is  the  loss  to  education  and  science 
by  the  death  of  Vice-President  Wilson, 
who  ''ever  advocated  all  propositions 

*  AnTiUftl  Beport  for  1875.  8to,  pp.  422. 
Ezploratioiui  of  the  Aborifirinal  Be- 
maina  of  Tennessee,  by  Joseph  Jones,  M.D. 
1876,  4to,  pp.  170.  ArchBBolo8:lcal  OoUeo- 
tkm  of  the  United  States  National 
ICusenin,  under  charge  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  by  Charles  Kan.    1876,  4to,  pp.  104. 


submitted  to  Congress  for  explorations 
and  researches  which  might  extend  the 
bounds  of  knowledge."  As  an  appendix 
to  the  report,  under  date  of  January  3d, 
1876,  the  Secretary  submits  his  plan  of 
exhibition  by  the  Smithsonian  lustito- 
tion,  which  was  soon  after  instituted, 
and  oariied  out  with  such  good  effect 
at  the  Centennial,  giving  the  people 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  world, 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  labors  and 
practical  results  of  this  benefaction  than 
it  seems  possible  for  them  to  have  other- 
wise obtained. 

Besides  the  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  financial  condition  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  year,  work  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Museum,  and 
catalogue  of  the  additions  and  ex- 
changes, the  general  appendix  of  the  yoI- 
ume  contains  valuable  papers  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

"Eulogy  on  Alexander  Volta/'  by 
Arago;  '*  Probable  Future  of  the  Human 
Bace,'*  by  Alphonse  de  CandoUe;  '<  Be- 
port on  the  Transactions  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Physics  and  Natural  History  of 
Geneva,  from  July,  1873,  to  July,  1874," 
by  Alphonse  de  CandoUe,  Resident; 
"Past  and  Future  of  Geology,"  an  In- 
augural Address,  by  Joseph  Preswich, 
M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc. ;  *'  Diminution 
of  the  Water  of  Birers  and  Streams,"  by 
Hofrathes  G.  Wex  and  others;  **Befrao- 
tionofSound,"1iy  W.  B.  Taylor;  «*  Or- 
ganization of  Local  Scientific  Societies," 
a  letter  from  Prof.  Henry.  Ethnology: 
''Symbols  for  Charts  of  Prehistoric 
ArohsBology,"  by  Otis  T.  Mason;  "An- 
cient Man  in  Michigan,"  by  Henry  Gill- 
man;  "Stone  Age  in  New  Jersey,"  by 
C.  C.  Abbott^this  last  is  especialiy 
elaborate,  illustrated  by  over  200  en- 
gravings. 

The  Expirations  ofth$  Aboriginal  Be- 
mains  of  Tennessee,  by  Professor  Jones, 
is  a  work  characterized  by  the  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject  in  hand 
common  to  its  author.  It  gives  the  re- 
sults of  very  extended  investigation  of  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Tennessee,  comprehending  their  modes 
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earth-  luatrate  the  dotneBtic  life,  hunting,  flsh- 

mple-  ing,  games,  warfare,  navigatioD,  travel- 

peati-  ing  by   land— in  short,  every  phase  of 

pecu-  the  esietence  of  the  aborigineB  of  Amer- 

Tbe  ioa  that  can  be  represented  by  langiWe 

BDUill-  tokens. 

aeases  p^pui^r  Science  Monthly,  which 

*"  has  done  more  to  popnlarize  science  in 

'^  .^"  the  United  States  dnring  the  laat  five- 

'  years  than  any  other  periodical  in  this 

'  conntry  has  ever  done— has  run  orer! 
Bat   "  there  are  more  ways,"  etc.,  and 

'■^  we  now  have  before  as 

ToQ^  Supplement    to    Popular    Soitnee 

Q^^_  Monthly,'  a  junior  in  age  only,  bnt  in 

8  with  ^*°*    equally  mature,    containing   an 

si  col-  additional   supply  of  the  same  sort  of 

innial  ^""'•^"'ge  as  that  which  the  parent 

en  for  J""™*'    ^^    '^""^    ""  """'^  *"   P'^ 

valaa-  ''°°^-    "^^  spteimm  Supplement  (No. 

North  ^''  "*"*    *^*°"    "^'  "o"**''^^-    P"''*'- 

form  cal  Destiny  of  Canada,  by  Godwin  Smith; 

jjgmg  "Cram," by  Prof.  W.  S.  Jones;  Badiom- 

DT  the  ^^^  ^*  ''^  Lessons,   by  Dr.   W.   B. 

it  (,„  Carpenter,   F.E.S.;   Stimolants,   by  J. 

Ijg  ob-  BnmeyTeo,  M.D.;  Modem  "Sympod- 

-n,-,  nm";  The  Influence  upon  Morality  of  a 
of  the  DeoiioB '"  Beligiou*  Belief,  a  diacnsBion 
yra  U>  ^^  several  distinguiBhed  persons;  Lie- 
he  ne-  *''fr'*  Scientific  AchievemantB,  by  Petten- 
,n  a^  ^'*'**;  "^^  ^"  ^^^^-  ^^  ^^°^-  B*'"*°'y 
\  arch-  Price;  Giotto's  Gospel  of  Labor,  by  Sid- 
)unt  is  °"y  Calvin.  These  papers  sufficiently 
.ttiolea  indicate  the  value  and  the  neoesmty  of 
Dannot  *''®  Supplement,  in  order  to  fully  repre- 
of  the  ™°*  snbjecta  of  leading  interest,  suited 
stenoe  to  non-ecientifio  people,  who  wouldleep 
torical  "P  ^i'*"  ^^  progresB  of  contemporary 
itraled  thought. 

hipped  "  The  Life  Inaunuice  Queatlon," 

,  horn,  by  Chablton  Lavas,  in   the  Maj-Jnne 

ill  ex-  number  of  the  International  Bevlew, 

ed  ac-  whichrepresents thehighestatandardof 

slassed  literature  of  any  periodical  published  in 

■  forms  this  conntry,  is  the  ablest  paper  which 

runner  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  queotiona- 

id  eth-  bJe  atatus  of  life  insnrance.     The  au- 

'^"^f^  •  D.  Ai^leton  *  Co..  Nsw  York,  pp.  96. 
"'  *  Monllilj.  Prioo,  S3  cte.i  13.00a  j«ar.  Beaow- 
ill  con-    ^  i„  Populor^&tinug  HmuUg  and  Supple- 
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thor's  position  of  Seoretftry  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Life  Insuiance  would  alone  be 
sufficient^  in  the  present  distnrbed  state 
of  pnblic  confidence  in  the  subject,  to 
attract  general  attention.  Bat  aside 
from  this  relation  of  the  author,  few  per- 
BOQs  will  read  this  contribution  without 
being  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  more 
substantial  and  uniform  principles  for  its 
guidance  than  seem  to  haye  hitherto 
obtained. 

As  represented  by  companies  haying 
agencies  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
business  of  Life  Insurance  holds  inyest- 
ed  funds  to  the  amount  of  more  than  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars;  pays  in 
losses  annually  not  less  than  thirty 
millions,  and  collects  a  surplus  income 
of  about  the  same  amount  **  The  entire 
ascertained  loss  to  policy-holders  by  the 
failures  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  in 
the  State,  during  the  last  generation,  has 
been  less  than  the  surplus  income  of  ex- 
isting companies  for  three  months.  If 
there  is  any  other  branch  of  human  en- 
terprise, in  manufactures,  commerce  or 
finance,  which  has  been  carried  on  so 
long,  and  on  so. large  a  scale,  with  so 
small  a  proportion  of  losses,  its  statistics 
are  unknown.  .  .  .  Where,  then,  shall  we 
find  the  causes  of  the  wide  distrust  and 
apprehension  with  which  Life  Insur- 
ance is  regarded?''  Mr.  Lewis  main- 
tains that  the  theory  of  net  yaluations 
and  reseryes  as  tests  of  solvency  is  fal- 
lacious in  principle,  and  fraught  with 
the  worst  results.  It  misleads  by  teach- 
ing people  to  expect  from  Life  Insur- 
ance what  it  can  neyer  give;  by  spread- 
ing everywhere  erroneous  views  of  the 
rights  of  policy-holders.  "The  only 
proper  motive  for  insuring  life  is  the  de- 
sire for  protection  against  its  uncer- 
tainty." While  he  admits  that  to  allow 
no  surrender  value  in  any  case  would 
be  an  injustice  to  policies  of  many 
years'  force,  he  nevertheless  insists  that 
the  payment  of  surrenders  in  all  or  a 
majority  of  cases  is  both  unjust  and  un- 
gafe — for  the  company.  As  a  practical 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  both 


safe  for  the  companies  and  just  to  the 
insured,  he  recommends  the  adoption 
of  the  same  principle  which  is  in  equity 
applied  to  all  mortgages  on  land.    "  Let 
the  insurance  be  regarded  as  pledged  to 
the  company  solely  in  security  for  the  an- 
nuity or  annual  premiums  contracted  to 
be  paid.  .  .  .  Let  the  company  take  it  at 
the  net  price  which  it  appears  to  have 
according  to  the  company's  own  tables 
of  mortality.    If  this  price  exceed  the 
value  of  the  annuity  secured  by  it,  as  de- 
termined by  the  same  tables,  let  the 
difference  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the 
policy,  in  insurance — the  commodity  in 
which  the  company  deals.      In  other 
words,  whenever  a  policy  lapses  by  its 
terms,  let  so  much  of  the  insurance  ter- 
minate as  is  equal  in  value  to  the  pre- 
miums promised  and  unpaid,  and  let 
the  rest  keep  in  force.     This  plan  is 
simple,  intelligible  and  just  to  aU;  it  is 
precisely  analogous  to  the  rule  of  equity 
administered   in  every    civilized   land 
when     other   kinds    of    property   are 
pledged;  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  it 
would  never  have  been  sought  to  make 
any  other  principle  of  adjustment  in 
such  cases   compulsory  on    the    com- 
panieS;  but  for  the  general  abuse  of  the 
theory  of  net  valuations." 

The  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory has  reached  its  fifth  number,  with 
increasing  evidences  of  substantial 
value  and  favor.  There  is  a  freshness 
about  the  new  old  history  which  it  pre- 
sents— with  finely-drawn  maps  of  the 
battle-fields,  and  portraits  of  the  makers 
of  history — which  no  student  of  Amer- 
ican history  can  afford  to  do  without, 
and  to  every  well-appointed  library  this 
magazine  is  a  necessity.  The  leader  in 
the  May  number  is  an  illustrated  de- 
scription of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  by 
Ellen  Habdin  Walwobth.  — A.  6. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Temperance  on  Church  principles, 
it  is  claimed,  is  the  subject  of  a  recent 
publication,  ^  showing  how  a  temperance, 

^The  Winebibber's  Temperanoe  Soeiety. 
Boston :  Lee  ic  Shepard.  New  York :  C.  T. 
Billkigham.    16mo,  pp.  76. 
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bot  not  total  absiinence  man,  organized 
ftsoccessfol  temperance  society.  The 
atory  is  an  interesting  one,  dedicated  to 
unpledged  men,  moderate  drinkers, 
hotel  keepers  and  bar-keepers.  The 
genenil  principles  of  the  plan  are,  that 
all  members  of  the  society,  whether 
drinkers  or  not,  are  on  an  eqnal  footing, 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  bat 
united  in  an  effort  to  promote  temper- 
aoce  as  understood  by  drinking  men. 
Tlie  story  purports  to  be  fonnded  on  an 
actual  example,  which  met  with  much 
opposition  at  firsts  but  it  was,  notwith- 
standing, finally  established  and  found 
to  work  welL 

On  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread,  this  plausible 
compromise,  which  has  been  so  frequent- 
Ij  suggested  by  moderate  drinkers 
against  the  intemperance  of.  total  absti- 
nence societies,  is  here  made  to  appear  to 
be  saccessfoL  But  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  there  is  an  inherent  improb- 
ability attached  to  the  story  which 
plainly  shows  it  to  be  fictitious,  and  its 
circulation  calculated  to  do  harm  to  the 
canse  which  it  pretends  to  adyocate. 

Duhring^'s  Atlas  of  Skin  BiBeases,  ^ 
Part  IL,  folly  equals  in  excellence  Part 
I.«  The  sabjects  chosen  for  illustration' 
are  no  less  judicious  and  equally  life- 
like. The  descriptiye  text  eyinoes  a  tho- 
roogh  mastery  of  the  subject  by  the 
author,  giving  a  cdhcise  history  of  the 
disease  and  the  cases  represented,  with 
a  discriminatiye  clearness  of  description 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  excellence 
of  the  illustrations,  fully  justify  all  we 
said  of  Part  L  '    Both  author  and  pub- 


*  Atlas  of  Skin  BlMaMs,  by  Lonia  A.  Duhring, 
M.D.,  Profewor  of  Skin  DiseaMS  in  the  Hospital 
of  theXXniyeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  Fhyaioian  to 
the  Diapeiiaaiy  for  Sldn  Biaeaaes,  Philadelphia, 
etc. 

*PaitII.  AcirKBo&acBA;  Iobthtosu  (Sim- 
plex}; LiMIA  YBBICOLOB  ;  STC0eiB-N01f-PARA8I- 

Ticju   Piioe,  19.50.   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
eott&Co.    1877. 

•The  8A2irrA]iiA(r,;Toljy,  p.  477. 


Ushers  have  laid  the  medical  profession 
of  this  country  under  lasting  obligations, 
for  a  better  means  of  making  them  &mil- 
iar  with  Skin  Diseases  than  they  ever 
before  possessed. 

Mothers  and  Daughters  who  are 
interested  in  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
organization  and  special  functions,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  their  health,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  Dr.  Yxbdi,  of 
Washington,  has  honored  them  by  the 
title  of  a  book,  just  published,  which 
they  ought  to  read.  ^  The  author  is  an 
enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  his  treatjise, 
and  makes  use  of  language  quite  plain 
enough  to  be  understood  by  the  ama- 
teur without  reference  to  the  diction- 
ary. Indeed,  those  organic  functions  of 
Mothers  and  Daughters  upon  which 
most  works  intended  for  amateur  readers 
say  the  leasts  this  one  has  the  most  to 
say,  and  therefore  fills  a  gap  between 
popular  and  medical  works  which  all 
women  who  would  be  sensible,  whether 
mothers  or  not,  ought  to  make  good  use 
of: 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts: 

1.  Physiology  of  women,  comprehend- 
ing maternal  duties  to  daughters,  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  special  func- 
tions of  the  sex. 

2.  Hygiene  for  women,  comprehend- 
ing a  study  of  the  social  laws  and  con- 
ventionalities of  common  life  in  their 
relations  to  the  health  of  girls;  and 

3.  Functional  Irregularities  and  their 
preventive  treatment. 

We  commend  it  as  a  work  well  oalcu- 
lated  to  ward  off  many  of  the  ills  which 
those  who  neglect,  or  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  truths  which  it  inculcates,  are  heir 
to,  and  which  they  may  by  it  learn  how 
to  avoid. 

The  Kational  Temperance  Sooie- 
ty  has  just  reprinted  the  very  able  and 

t  Mothers  and  Daughters.  Praotioal  stndiea 
for  the  Conservation  of  the  Health  of  Giria,  by 
Toliio  Snaiara  Verdi,  A.M.,  M.D.  Anthor  of 
"  liatemity;"  President  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
Washington,  D.  C,  etc,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  807. 
New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  A  Ca    1877. 
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coDiprehensive  speech  of  Hon.  H.  W. 
Blfiir,  deliyered  in  the  American  Con- 
gresS;  in  eapp^rt  of  his  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
prohibiting  the  manntactiire  and  sale  of 
distilled  liquors.  The  necessity  of  the 
step  is  evident  and  the  argument  is  con- 
clusiye.  Every  temperance  organization 
in  the  land  should  send  for  a  number  of 
copies  for  general  distribution.  Single 
copies,  10  cents,  |1  per  dozen,  $7  per 
hundred;  thin  paper,  v^ithout  covers, 
6  cents  single  copies,  60  cents  per  dozen, 
$4  per  hundred.  J.  N.  Steams,  Publish- 
ing Agent,  58  Beade  Street,  New  York. 
Notes  on  Buming  Theatres  and 
Public  Halls,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  of 
Washington,  which  formed  the  subject 
of  a  communication  to  The  Union,  headed 
'*  Holocausts  of  the  Past,"  soon  after 
the  buming  of  ihe  Brooklyn  Theatre, 
have  been  reprinted  in  more  permanent 
form,  as  they  eminently  deserved  to  be, 
as  a  lasting  admonition  and  convenient 
reference  for  the  future.  Dr.  Toner  well 
observes:  "The  current  of  life  hurries 
on  so  swiftly,  that  the  mind  soon  be- 
comes obliyious  to  events  which,  at  the 
moment  of  their  happening,  profoundly 
shocked  us,  and  from  which  we  think 
we  can  never  recoTcr;  but  the  hopeful- 
ness and  buoyancy  of  our  nature  ren- 
ders the  traditional  nine  days'  wonder 
too  short  for  us  to  look  for  the  cause  and 
seek  for  a  preventive  against  a  recur- 
rence. Hence  we  may  expect  the  public 
everywhere  shortly  to  forget  not  only 
th;s  late  disaster,  but  the  fact  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  place  of  public  amusement 
of  many  years'  standing  in  any  of  our 
large  cities  that  has  not  at  some  time 
been  burned,  and  the  principal  ones  a 
number  of  times,  and  that  some  such 
Bhocking  catastrophe  as  the  Brooklyn 
Lorror  may  any  day  astound  us  here. 
With  a  view  of  refreshing  the  memory 
on  this  subject,  a^6  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  liability  and  causes  of  fire  in  this 
class  of  buildings,  I  have  looked  up 
the  names  and  dates  of  such  accidents 
lis  have  occurred  in  this  city.  Finding 
the  list  in  Washington  so  much  larger 


than  expected,  I  have  extended  the  in- 
quiry so  as  to  embrace  all  parts  of  oar 
country,  and  a  few  of  the  most  notable 
instances  in  Europe.  A  chronological 
list  of  them  is  appended  to  the  end  of 
this  paper." 
The  list  numbers  219. 

The  Medical  Libraries  of  Boston 

are  made  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting 
historical,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  me- 
morial sketch,  by  Dr.  Ghadwick.  ^  From 
this  sketch  it  appears  that  these  libra- 
ries for  the  most  part  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  the  Medical  Fathers  of  Boston, 
whose  sons  do  well  to  perpetuate  their 
memories  by  active  efforts  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  so  nobly  begun  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  when  books 
were  scarce.  We  confess  to  some  sur- 
prise, however,  to  find  that  the  spirit 
hitherto  manifest  in  the  trust  has  not 
been  after  the  example  of  him  on  whom 
ten  talents  had  been  bestowed ;  but  there 
is  evidently  a  better  promise  for  the 
future,  that  the  time  is  not  long  hence 
when  '*the  medical  library  of  most 
promise  in  Boston ''  will  have  more  thi&n 
**  about  three  thousand  volumes." 

The  Kidneys'  are  among  the  moi^t 
important  of  bodily  organs.  They  regu- 
late the  water  supply  of  the  blood,  and 
eliminate  therefrom  organic  compounds 
which  are  the  result  of  dead  and  disinte- 
grated animal  matter,  and  which,  if  re- 
tained, cause  fatal  disease.  These  secre- 
tions are  always  to  be  found  in  the  urine, 
and  their  varying  amounts  are  sugges- 
tive indicatipns  of  great  importance  to  all 
intelligent  physicians.  Hence,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  urine  is  regarded  as  essential 
to  an  enlightened  diagnosis  of  disease, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  sound 

^A  Report  read  at  the  First  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Boston  Medical  Library  Ajwodataon, 
October  3, 1876,  by  James  £.  Chadwick.  M.D., 
Librarian. 

*  CJiemieal  and  Microgcopieal  AnalyHs  qf  the 
XTrine  in  Health  and  Di»ea»e,  dengned/orphpH- 
ciafii  and  itxidents,  by  George  B.  Fowler,  M.D., 
Examiner  in  Physiologr,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  etc.,  etc.  Second  Edition.  Price, 
|1  00.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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tr8atmeDt;Iand  to  this  end  the  manual  of 
Dr.  Fowler,  on  the  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical analysis  of  the  urine,  is  ene  of 
the  best  aids  which  has  fallen  under  our 
notice. 

Syphilis  is  receiying  more  and  more 
deserved  attention,  as  among  the  worst 
banes  which  affect  the  body  politic,  as 
well  as  the  care  of  the  physician.  A 
brochure  before  us,  ^  on  the  special  ad- 
T&ntagee  of  minute  doses  of  mercury  in 
its  treatment,  deserves  the  attention  of 
ftll  medical  practitioners.  The  author 
mikes  a  wide  distinction  between  min- 
ute tarde  doses  of  mercury,  one-fiftieth 
of  a  grain  of  the  protiodide,  or  blue 
mass,  and  the  larger  debilitating  or  fatal 
doses  of  several  grains  too  commonly 
need. 

The  Opium  Antidote  business  is  of 
the  same  general  character  as  "  bitters '' 
for  whisky — ^the  same  thing  in  disguise. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Mattison,  in  a  paper  before 
Kings  County  Medical  Society,  recently, 
dted  numerous  analyses  of  **  Opium 
Antidotes,**  all  containing  morphine  or 
other  opiate  as  the  only  active  ingredi- 
ent. The  object  of  those  who  compound 
these  nostrums  is  to  fleece  their  victims, 
to  school  them  into  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing the  vile  mixtures  which  they  prepare 
as  a  substitute  for  the  opium  previously 
taken  in  another  form. 

The  Anatomist. — Lovers  of  art  no 
less  than  of  anatomy  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  an  admirable  etching  of  Max' 
celebrated  painting,  "The  Anatomist,'' 
which  was  so  much  admired  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, has  been  gotten  out,  and  is  for 
aale  by  R.  Berendsohn,  48  and  50  Nassau 
Stteet,  New  Tork.  Priee,  including 
postage,  $1.25. 

The  Bergman  ▼■.  '^Dr."  Volker 
Case,  noticed  in  our  May  number,  has 
been  settled  by  a  post  mortem.  Bergman 
willed  his  body  to  the  doctors,  and  on 

*  The  Tonio  Treatment  of  Syphilis,  by  £.  L. 
K»j%  A  Jf .,  1C.D.,  A^UDct  Profegaor  of  Sur- 
irery  and  Dermatology,  Belleyne  Hospital  Medi- 
cal  College,  etc.  Xew  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  ^  . 


March  2d  hanged  himself.  **  The  post 
mortem,  made  in  presence  of  nearlx  the 
entire  medical  profession  of  Buffalo  and 
the  attorneys  in  the  recent  trial  for  mal- 
practice,  showed /radure  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur t  the  head  of  bone  resting  in  the 
acetabulum,  with  ligamentous  union  and 
absorption  of  the  neck. " — Buffalo  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  JoumdL 

Brookl3m  Bink  for  Boiler  Skat- 
ing^.— ^This  novel,  healthful  and  enjoy- 
able exercise  for  the  youth  of  Brooklj^n, 
to  be  appreciated,  should  be  seen  and 
participated  in.  The  skates,  by  their 
construction,  render  it  possible  for 
ladies,  children  and  those  unaccustomed 
to  the  exercise,  to  adopt  it  readily,  and 
without  any  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
comforts of  skating  on  ice. 

Professors  are  in  attendance  to  in- 
struct beginners  free,  and  tq  render  as- 
sistance to  ladies;  and  the  exhibitions  of 
skill  by  some  of  the  habitu^  axeun- 
equaled.  The  Rink  is  eligibly  situated 
and  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  ittt 
kind  in  the  world;  well  ventilated,  en- 
closing an  area  for  skating  of  over  14,- 
000  square  feet  of  a  marvelous  surface 
de  terre  glace — ^is  superbly  fitted  in  dni- 
peries,  artistic  decorations  and  flowers; 
is  illuminated  with  surprising  effect; 
and  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
introduced  into  the  United  States  of  the 
fashionable  grand  Binks  so  popular  in 
Europe,  which  in  beauty  and  complete- 
ness it  far  excels.  The  Bink  is  accessi- 
ble from  New  York  from  the  vicinity  of 
Madison  Square  in  60  minutes  by  the 
Bink  Omnibuses,  or  in  55  minutes  by 
oars  via  the  Grand  Street,  Tenth  Street 
or  Fulton  Ferries. 

The  General  Index  to  New  Tork 
MedicalJoumal,  from  1865  to  1876,1  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  medical  literature, 
whether  to  those  who  possess  the  jour- 
nal or  not.  Every  library  should  have 
it,  and  few  physicians  can  afford  to  be 
without  it,  for  it  is  a  key  to  a  mass  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  literature  of 
the    times.      The   New   Tork   Medical 

*D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York,  1877. 
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Journal  has  no  saperior  among  the 
medical  jooxnals  of  tiiis  coontry,  and  to 
haye  the  eye  of  its  pages  is  to  have  a 
very  broad  yiew. 

Blind  Penons  in  New  York.— On 
infonnation  from  official  sources,  Dr. 
Hbnbt  D.  Noyes  informs  us  that  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  New  York 
is — in  the  city, .  about  680,  and  in  the 
Island  Institution  under  the  charge  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Oharities  and 
Correction,  120,  making  a  total  of  800 
persons. 


The  American  Medical  Aasocia- 
tion,  to  convene  in  Chicago,  June,  5th 
instant,  will  hold  its  sessions  at  Farwell 
Hall,  beginning  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Members  of  the  Association  will  be 
accommodated  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel  and  the  Palmer  House  for  $3J)0 
per  day ;  and  at  the  Treniont  and  Sher- 
man Houses  for  $2.50  per  day.  These 
are  all  first-class  hotels  and  near  the 
place  of  meeting. 

Medicine  in  Kentucky.— At  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Medical  Society,  the  following  resolu- 
tioDS.were  adopted  unanimously: 

Besolved,  That  this  Society  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  American  Medical  Col- 
lege Convention,  seeking  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  medical  education  in  this 
country. 

Resolved,  That  summer  schools,  which 
euable  students  to  graduate  after  from 
eight  to  nind  months'  study,  are  exerting 
an  evil  influence  upon  the  profession. 

Resolved,  That  a  winter  and  summer 
course  by  the  same  school,  and  gradua- 
tion at  the  end  of  each,  tends  to  deteri- 


orate the  standing  of  the  medical  piotes- 
Bion. 

The  Aasociation  of  American 
Medical  Editors  will  meet  at  the  Palm- 
er House,  Chicago,  on  Monday  evening, 
June  4th,  1877,  at  7.30  o'clock. 

All  Medical  Editors  are  eligible  for 
membership,  andiire  cordially  requested 
to  be  present  and  participate  in  the 
meeting. 

The  Sanitarian.—"  Whoever  desires 
health  for  themselves  and  children 
should  manage  some  way  to  raise  three 
dollars  and  send  for  this  magazine.  Get 
three  dollars  by  killing  and  marketing  a 
pig  or  a  calf.  It  is  better  to  kill  a  pig, 
leaving  one  less  in  the  sty,  than  to  suffer 
your  children  to  die  through  ignorance 
of  hygiene,  leaving  one  child  less  in  the 
fsjxiily.''— Wine  Dealers^  Gazette.  Which 
sentiment  we  entirely  endorse.  And, 
moreover,  we  respectfully  invite  the  at- 
tention of 

Subscribers  in  arrears  to  a  conve- 
nient form  in  our  advertising  pages,  ss 
being  equally  well  suited  to  them  as  to 
new  subscribers,  which  they  are  partic- 
ularly requested  to  fill  emd  forward 
without  delay. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 
— ^Mahan's  Critical  Qistory  of  the  Ameri- 
can War;  Proceedings  of  American 
Philologieal  Association^  Wey's  Medical 
Aspects  ofDrunkezmess;  Assainissements 
de  la  Seine-Epuration  et  utilisation 
des  Eauz  d*£gout;  Lent's  Mounds  of 
Florida;  Field  on  Public  Health;  Latti- 
more'e  Water  Supply  of  Boehester;  Cul- 
yer's  Industrial  and  Inventive  Drawing  in 
Public  Schools;  Census  of  B.  L,  1875; 
Parkes'  Public  Health;  Maryland  Medi- 
cal Journal,  Vol  1,  No.  1. 


The  Sanitarian. 
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NEW  YORK  "PUBLIC  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION." 

Is  THE  C0N2«£CTI0N  OF  GhABITY  WITH  CoBRECTION,  IM  NeW  YoBX  GiTY,  BENEFICIAL  ? 

What  Should  be  the  Polioy  op  a  Gbeat  Gitt  Towaeds  its  Poor  ? 

By  Samuel  A.  Babobo,  M.D. 

Proceedings  of  New  York  Medico-L^al  Society,  March  7th,  1877.    Prof.  F.  H. 

Hamilton.  M.D.,  President,  in  the  Ghair. 

When  emigratioii  brings  a  number  of  settlers  to  any  one  point, 
they  naturally  band  together:  in  the  first  place,  for  purposes  of  trade 
and  the  ordinary  amenities  of  life;  and  secondly,  for  mutual  protection 
against  those  who  are  viciously  disposed,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
iDfringe  upon  the  rights  of  their  neighbors.  There  is  also  in  e^ery 
'community  a  certain  percentage  of  the  people  who  are,  through  phys- 
ical disability,  mental  inaptitude  or  other  causes,  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves.  These  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  last  class.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  ground  down  by  the  unjust  wheel  of  misfortune 
or  circumstance,  and  these  also  are  to  he  provided  for. 

In  looking  back  through  the  dim  vista  of  over  two  centuries,  we  find 
that  on  the  2d  of  February,  1657,  the  first  charter  for  this  City  of 
New  York  on  record  was  granted  by  the  Dutch  Government  to  the 
few  thousand  people  who  originally  came,  principsdly  from  Holland, 
and  started  our  present  metropolis  on  the  lower  portion  of  Manhattan 
Island,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Battery. 

This  charter,  however,  was  very  limited  and  imperfect;  the  most 
striking  feature  of  it  was  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  into  "  great 
and  small  citizens."  The  former  included  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  their  descendants  in  the  male  line,  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  etc.  The  latter,  aU  who  "resided  within  the  city  during  a 
jear  and  six  weeks,  and  kept  their  fire  and  lights." 

In  the  year  1686  we  find  that  George  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of 
pod,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  defender  of  the  faith,  etc., 
issued  the  following: 

"  To  all  whom  these  present  letters  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas, 
on  the  22d  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  six 
hmidred  and  eighty-six,  Thomas  Dougan,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
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and  Vice- Admiral  of  New  York  and' its  dependencies,  under  our  pre- 
decessor James  (thelSecond),  then  King  of  England,  did  make  aud 
execute  a  certain  grant,  etc." 

This  charter  goes  on  to  speak  of  New  York  as  "  an  ancient  city, 
and  body  corporate,  possessing  divers  lands  and  franchises  not  only 
from  the  English,  but  from  several  Dutch  Governors,  while  the  prov- 
ince was  under  their  jurisdiction."  After  giving  several  sections 
devoted  to  municipal  authority,  we  find  the  original  power  vested  in 
certain  officers  to  have  charge  of  criminals  and  paupers — they  read  as 
follows:  "And  further  we  do  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant 
unto  the  said  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  commonalty,  and  their  suc- 
cessors forever,  full  power  and  authority  to  erect  and  build,  or  appro- 
priate any  other  buildings  already  built,  for  one  or  more  bridewell  or 
bridewells,  house  of  houses  of  correction,  and  workhouse  or  work- 
houses; together  with  fuU  power  and  authority  to  the  said  Mayor, 
Kecorder  and  Aldermen,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  take  up  and  arrest, 
or  order  to  be  taken  up  and  arrested,  all  or  any  rogues,  stragglers 
and  idle  and  suspicious  persons;  and  as  they,  the  said  Mayor,  Recorder 
or  Aldermen,  or  any  one  of  them,  shall  see  cause,  to  order  all  or  any 
such  rogues,  vagabonds,  stragglers  and  idle  or  suspicious  persons, 
either  to  the  said  workhouse,  there  to  remain,  and  work  such  work, 
and  so  long,  not  exceeding  forty  days,  or  else  to  bridewell  or  house  of 
correction,  there  to  receive  such  punishment,  not  extending  to  the 
loss  of  *life  or  hmb,  as  the  said  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen,  or 
any  one  of  them,  shall  think  fit.  And  also  that  they,  the  said  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  commonalty,  and  their  successors  forever,  may,  and 
shall  have  power  to  build,  erect  or  appropriate  any  of  their  buildings 
already  buHt  for  an  almshouse,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  together 
also  with  as  full  and  ample  power  to  them,  and  their  successors,  to 
order,  direct,  and  act  in  and  about  the  said  houses  of  correction, 
workhouses  and  almshouses,  and  the  persons  to  be  put  in  and 
ordered  there,  as  to  any  city  or  corporation  in  any  place  of  that  part 
of  our  realm  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  and  the  officers  or 
ministers  thereof,  doth  or  may  belong."  Immediately  after  this,  in  the 
same  section,  power  is  given  to  the  same  officers  to  have  or  erect  one 
or  more  jails,  as  necessity  requires. 

At  this  time  the  good  people  who  framed  this  charter  did  not 
dream  that  this  was  to  become  the  metropolis  of  North  America, 
and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world. 

So,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  from  1686,  when  Governor  Dougan,  by 
his  charter,  gave  the  supervision  of  the  bridewell,  almshouse  and 
jail  to  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen,  when  vdth  a  thrifty 
Dutch  settlement  the  probability  is  neither  of  them  was  required 
except  in  rare  instances,  until  to-day,  when  the  needy  and  poor  of 
our  city  far  exceed  the  entire  population,  years  after  this  charter 
became  a  law,  the  same  combination  is  made  of  criminals  and 
paupers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities 
and  Correction. 

It  is  our  province  to  enter  a  protest  against  its  continuance — ^first,  on 
the  ground  of  humanity;  and  second,  in  the  Ught  of  political  economy. 

We  will  first  glance  at  the  different  forms  of  government  by  whidi 
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these  two  classes  have  been  controlled  since  the  organization  of  the 
city. 

In  1673 — ^thirteen  years  before  the  Dougan  Chsurter  became  a  law — 
the  popalation  of  Manhattan  Island  only  numbered  2,500  souls. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  charter  referred  to, 
the  care  of  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  remained  un-  ' 
der  the  charge  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen.  In  1778  the 
city  contained,  according  to  Mr.  Hugh  Gain's  Universal  Register, 
about  4,200  houses,  and  30,000  inhabitants.  In  1800  the  popmation 
had  increased  to  60,489.  This  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  years 
after  Hendrick  Hudson,  in  trading  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
first  touched  the  soil  of  Manhattan  Island. 

We  find  in  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Corporation, "  pubhshed  by  Murray 
Hoffman,  a  novel  project  for  raising  money  to  build  a  new  almshouse 
in  1794.  On  the  20th  day  of  January  of  that  year,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature  for  leave  to  raise  £10,000  by  lottery  to 
construct  a  new  building  for  an  almshouse.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1795, 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  authorizing  such  lottery,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  before-mentioned  sum.  In  the  year  1814  the 
Corporation  established  the  almshouse  at  Bellevue,  upon  their  own 
gTonnd.  Some  time  after  this  period,  the  number  of  paupers  and 
criminals  of  the  city  having  grown  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
the  care  of  these  institutions  was  turned  over  to  a  commissioner, 
called  the  Commissioner  of  the  Almshouse. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  course  pursued  by  the  early  officials  of  this 
city,  as  no  reports  of  their  work  were  published  prior  to  the  year 
1831.  It  is  at  this  period,  also,  that  we  find  the  first  printed  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  decipher  the  Dutch  MSS. 

Moses  Gr.  Leonard,  Esq. ,  was  Commissioner  in  1848,  and  with  that 
yearfhe  government  of  these  institutions  was  changed.  In  his  report 
he  stAes  that  the  sum  of  "  $403,307.83  has  been  spent  during  the  last 
twelve  months  for  their  support" 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1844,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture placing  these  institutions  under  a  Board  of  ten  Governors. 

The  first  appointed  were  Wm.  T.  Pinckney,  Isaac  Townsend,  Simeon 
Draper,  Francis  R.  Tillow,  Jonathan  L.  Coddington,  Wm.  M.  Evarts, 
Richard  S.  WiUiams,  Timothy  Daly,  Schureman  Halsted  and  Peter 
McLoughlin.  The  institutions  placed  under  the  supervision  of  t^is 
Board  were: 

1.  The  Department  of  the  Outdoor  Poor. 

2.  The  City  Prisons,  three  in  number,  viz. :  At  Halls  of  Justice, 
Centre  Street;  Jefferson  Market,  Greenwich  Avenue;  and  Essex  Mar- 
ket, Grand  Street. 

3.  The  Bellevue  Hospital  \ 

4.  The  Penitentiary.  I  ^^^^11  >«  Tgi ^nd 

5.  The  Almshouse.  f  ^^a^Jkweu  s  isiana. 

6.  The  Lunatic  Asylum.    ) 

And  7.  The  Nurseries  on  Randall's  Island. 

Also,  by  the  Act  passed  April  11th,  1849,  a  workhouse  was  estab- 
lished and  placed  under  the  control  of  this  Board, 
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In  the  last  report  of  the  Governors,  for  1859,  the  net  amount  paid 
for  the  support  of  the  institutions  was  $597,835.07. 

January  Ist,  1861,  we  have  the  first  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections.  They  were  appointed  imder  the 
law  passed  April  17th,  1860.  They  were  Simeon  Draper,  Isaac  Bell, 
Jr.,  Moses  H.  Grinnell  and  James  B.  Nicholson. 

In  their  first  report,  page  9,  they  say:  "  It  will  be  seen  that  import- 
ant changes  have  been  made  in  the  general  administration  of  th6 
affairs  of  the  Department,  a  large  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
number  of  employees,  etc.,  etc.  Important  changes  in  almost  every 
institution  have  been  made,  affecting  their  economy  as  well  as  their 
proper  government.  The  Nursery  of  Infants  in  the  city  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  care  of  them  placed  in  responsible  hands  in  the 
Almshouse  Department. " 

By  an  Act  passed  May  5th,  1870,  this  Department  was  reorganized » 
and  Mayor  A.  Oakey  Hall  appointed  the  following  five  Commission- 
ers to  superintend  it,  viz.:  Isaac  BeU,  O.  W.  Brennan,  James  Bowen„ 
James  B.  Nicholson  and  Alexander  Frear.  At  this  time  there  were 
five  general  hospitals  for  surgical  and  medical  cases,  besides  the 
Bureau  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Outdoor  Sick,  and  six  special  hospitals 
for  specific  and  contagious  diseases.  The  number  of  patients  treated 
in  the  general  hospitids  was  18,919,  and  in  the  special  hospitals  4,405; 
total,  23,324.  At  the  Morgue,  this  year,  there  were  received  174 
bodies,  of  which  only  89  were  identified  by  friends. 

Again,  in  1875,  this  department  was  reorganized  ajid  placed  under 
the  control  of  Commissioners  Thomas  Brennan,  Isaac  H.  Bailey  and 
Townsend  Cox.  By  their  report  for  that  year,  "The  city  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  had  an  average  population  of  10,664/' 
and  **  62,395  persons  were  reUeved  by  the  Outdoor  Department." 

From  their  condensed  statement  of  expenditures  for  the  year,  we 
find  that  for  the  support  of  these  institutions,  repairs,  etc.,  they  0pent 
$1,286,206.66. 

It  is  easily  seen  by  these  figures  to  what  magnitude  these  classes 
have  grown. 

Outdoor  Sleepers. — An  immense  sensation  was  made  in  Lon- 
don some  years  ago,  when  some  philanthropist  discovered  that  at 
least  one  hundred  persons,  hungry,  destitute,  and  almost  naked,  slept 
each  night  in  the  private  parks  fronting  the  elegant  mansions  of  the 
rich.  Still  this  can  be  seen  every  night  in  our  city  by  any  one  who 
will  pass  through  Madison  or  other  squares  after  eleven  o'clock. 
And  these  pocr,  desolate  wretches  have  no  place  to  resort  to  in  this 
great  city  but  to  the  station-houses. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  went  down  town  after  midnight,  and 
with  a  pass  from  the  Police  Department  saw  the  true  state  of  these 
night  lodgers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  picture  the  reality  of  their  condi- 
tion. In  one  station-house  I  found  the  men  so  densely  packed  to- 
gether on  the  floor  that  they  absolutely  covered  it — it  could  not  be 
seen  at  aJL 

In  another,  a  captain  pointed  me  out  a  cell  where  he  had  allowed 
a  poor  woman  and  two  children,  who  had  been  forced  into  the  street 
by  a  drunken  husband,  to  remain  all  night,  as  "  he  felt  so  sorry  for 
her,"  and  the  cell  was  so  much  more  comfortable  than  the  lodgers' 
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rooni.  There  is  no  question  that  a  great  many  of  these  people  are 
not  deserving,  that  they  are  confirmed  vagabonds,  tramps  and  petty 
thieves;  but  all  such  should  be  arrested  and  placed  in  the  workhouse 
and  forced  to  make  an  honest  living.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the 
truly  poor  and  unfortunate  should  be  neglected.  From  the  Police 
Beport  of  1875,  we  find  that  there  were  during  that  year  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand,  five  hundred  and  five  who  sought  this 
shelter.  During  the  last  winter  some  private  efforts  were  made  to 
supply  this  need;  but  we  shall  eventually  have  to  do  as  they  have 
done  in  London:  by  private  philanthropic  efforts  erect  night  lodging- 
houses  in  certain  districts  where  they  are  most  needed,  vdth  appur- 
tenances for  cleanliness;  where  proper  discrimination  can  be  used; 
and  where  those  who  are  really  the  children  of  misfortune  may  find 
a  place  to  rest  their  weary  bodies  for  a  night  in  peace  and  comfort. 
Surely  the  familiarity  with  the  station-houses  brought  about  by  the 
present  system  must  have,  a  most  unfortunate  influence  not  only  on 
the  truly  deserving,  but  particularly  on  those  who  have  only  taken  the 
first  steps  in  the  downward  path  of  crime  and  dissipation. 

The  Poor  and  the  Vicious. — ^These  pictures  may  seem  exag- 
gerated, but  few  persons  in  this  great  metropolis  are  aware  of  how 
intimately  criminals  are  thrown  vrith  the  poor  in  many  of  our  public 
institutions.  On  Blackwell's  Island  a  young,  innocent  girl  may  occupy 
the  next  bed  to  a  woman  who  represents  the  worst  and  most  degraded 
class  of  her  sex  to  be  found  in  this  city.  Much  of  the  menial  work 
at  Bellevne  and  Charity  Hospitals  is  done  by  women  and  men  com- 
mitted to  the  workhouse  for  intoxication  and  other  offenses. 

Some  of  the  nurses  are  or  have  been  confined  in  the  same  institu- 
tions. And  worst  of  all  is  the  association  of  these  buildings  for 
reformatory  and  charitable  purposes  on  Blackwell's  Island  felt  by  the 
honest  poor.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  physician  in  this  city, 
that  the  majority  in  this  class  will  starve  on  a  bare  crust  of  bread  in 
a  miserable  tenement,  rather  than  go  to  this  much-dreaded  island. 
When  Dr.  W.  W.  Sanger  was  appointed  Resident  Physician  to  the 
Charity  Hospital,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  the  Penitentiary  Hospital, 
he  reported  that  "  in  the  year  1854  there  were  3,734  admissions.  Of 
these,  debauch  and  delirium  tremens  furnished  35  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  number,  and  37  per  cent  was  due  to  syphihs.  It  will  thus  be 
observed  that  72  per  cent,  of  all  cases  under  treatment  were  directly 
caused  by  the  lowest  and  foulest  kind  of  dissipation  and  vice."  In  a 
protest  he  made  to  the  authorities,  of  this  combination  of  the  sick 
with  criminals,  we  find  the  foUowing:  "Is  it  necessary,  or  must  it  be, 
that  human  beings  laboring  under  the  effects  of  drink,  syphilis,  ulcers 
and  all  forms  of  disease,  while  being  medically  treated,  shall  undergo 
a  process  of  being  made  into  thieves,  to  prey  on  the  community  when 
discharged  ?" 

We  all  know  that  when  a  person  is  poor,  friendless  and  an  outcast,  he 
must  at  times  have  feelings  of  antagonism  against  his  more  fortunate 
fellow-beings.  When  in  this  condition,  desperate,  despairing,  and  ap- 
parently G-od-forsaken,  can  anything  be  more  pernicious  than  to  place 
him  in  contact  with  and  under  the  influence  of  criminals — those  who  are 
corrupt  in  nature,  vicious  in  propensities,  and  deliberately  defiant  of 
all  laws  of  God  and  man  ?    Every  instinct  of  humanity,  every  throb  of 
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the  great  heart  of  charity,  every  impulse  of  the  noble  men  and  women 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  amelioration  of  the  misfortnnes  of  their 
fellow-beings,  must  be  averse  to  this  connection;  the  principle  is 
wrong,  and  but  begets  criminals. 

The  true  political  economy  here,  would  surely  be  to  elevate  these 
people  by  showing  them  that  there  is  nothing  degrading  in  being  un- 
fortunate and  poor;  to  stimulate  them  with  a  noble  desire  to  work 
and  do  for  themselves;  to  surround  them  with  elevating  and  refining^ 
influences — in  other  words,  to  make  them  producers  instead  of  consum- 
ers. 

What  Should  be  the  Policy  of  a  Great  City  Towards  its 

Poor  P — This  is  a  question  that  has  been  agitated  by  the  greatest 
humanitarians,  philanthropists  and  politicians  for  centuries  past  in 
Europe.  'Let  us  then  first  glance  at  the  systems  now  in  vogue  in  the 
two  most  noted  capitals  in  the  world  to-day,  for  humanity,  civilization 
and  culture — ^viz.,  London  and  Paris. 

In  the  former  city,  London,  for  six  centuries,  different  charitable 
institutions  have  from  time  to  time  been  endowed  by  opulent  citizens, 
under  the  English  law  of  bequests. 

There  endowments  are  considered  so  sacred,  that  no  person  can 
disturb  or  alter  them.  Some  of  them  have  grown  to  enormous  pro- 
portions, by  the  advance  of  real  estate  and  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  interest.  As  a  rule,  they  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of 
Governors  or  Trustees  of  such  character  as  the  donor  dictated  in  his 
bequest.  London,  at  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  was  said  to 
contain  little  more  than  150,000  inhabitants. 

Before  the  Restoration  of  Charles  11,  in  1660,  says  Sir  William 
Petty,  "  the  people  of  Paris  were  more  than  those  of  London  and 
DubHn  put  together;  whereas  now  (1687)  the  people  of  London  are 
more  than  those  of  Paris  and  Rome."  In  1682  there  were  about 
670,000  souls  in  London;  in  1801,  864,845;  and  in  1841,  1,870,727, 
In  1843,  according  to  the  work  by  Charles  Knight  on  London,  there 
was  at  that  period  an  annual  income  of  £310,000  a  year  in  London 
alone,  from  the  bequests  left  by  generous  donors  for  the  various  city 
charities,  and,  "  altogether,  there  is  a  total  of  upwards  of  £384,000  of 
the  annuaTincome  arising  from  property  in  the  Metropolitan  County, 
which  is  devoted  to  purposes  of  charity  and  education. "  "  When 
Lawrence  Sheriff,  grocer  and  citizen  of  London,  left  the  third  part  of 
a  field  of  24  acres  in  the  parish  of  Holbom,  for  the  endowment  of  a 
grammar  school  at  Rugby,  it  produced  only  £8  a  year.  This  field  was 
called  the  *  conduit  close,'  and  was  nearly  half  a  mile  from  any  house. 
It  is  now  covered  with  buildings,  and  the  rental  exceeds  £10,000  a 
year. "  The  almshouses  in  England  are  intended  as  asylums  for  the 
aged  and  infirm.  Mr.  Knight  says:  **The  almshouses  in  London  are 
probably  not  far  short  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. "  These  are  chiefly 
maintained  by  endowments  left  in  trust  to  city  companies.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  in  speaking  of  so  large  a  number  of  these 
institutions,  that  they,  as  a  rule,  contain  accommodations  for  very  few 
persons,  and  were  founded  by  trades  or  guilds  for  the  use  of  their 
own  brethren.  The  Drapers'  Almshouses  are  amongst  the  earUest 
foundations  of  this  kind,  started  in  1522. 

In  1593  the  merchant  tailors  erected  seven  almshouses  for  foarteen 
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poor  widows  on  Tower  Hill.  The  result  of  the  promiscuous  charac- 
ter of  so  many  charitable  societies  in  London  is,  however,  keenly  felt. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  widow  who  availed  herself,  by  intrigue,  of  placing 
an  entire  family  of  children  in  the  different  orphan  asylums,  when  she 
was  more  than  amply  able  to  provide  for  them  herself.  These  are  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Female  Orphan,  the  British  Orphan, 
the  Infant  Orphan,  the  Orphan  Working,  the  Sailors'  Female  Orphan, 
the  Merchants'  Sailors'  Orphan,  the  Incorporated  Oergy  Orphan,  and 
the  Army  Medical  Officers'  Orphan.  There  are  five  Royal  Hospitals, 
commonly  known  as  such,  and  designated,  "  *  The  Royal  Hospitals  of 
the  City  of  London,'  under  the  pious  care  of  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Governors  thereof. "  They  are — St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, Christ's  Hospital,  St.  Thomas',  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem. 
There  are  twelve  general  medical  hospitals  in  London,  including  the 
above;  the  most  of  them  have  been  endowed  b^-  rich  and  charitable 
persons.  The  total  income  of  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hqspital,  in  1850, 
was  £32,000,  while  in  1544  it  was  dependent  upon  an  income  of  only 
£371.*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  g:  nerosity  known  to 
the  world,  was  the  establishment  of  Guy's  Hospit  J,  Soutiiwark.  It 
was  founded  in  1724  for  sick  and  diseased  poor  persons;  its  accom- 
modation is  580  beds.  Some  50,000  persons  recei  ve  here  annually 
medical  relief. 

The  Lunatic  House  is  a  department  peculiar  to  this  hospital.  The 
usual  number  of  patients  is  from  twenty  to  thirty,  as  provided  for  by  the 
founder.  They  have  spacious  grounds  for  their  use  behind  the  hos- 
pital This  establishment  was  founded  at  the  sole  cost  and  charges 
of  Thomas  Guy,  Esq.,  a  rich  bookseller  of  Lombard  Street,  who  spent 
upwards  of  £18,000  on  the  buildings  during  his  life-time,  and  endowed 
it  with  the  sum  of  £210,429 — ^the  largest  sum  that  has  ever  been  left 
ty  an  individual  to  charitable  purposes.  In  1829  Mr.  Hurst,  a  gen- 
tleman residing  in  Petersham,  left  £200,000  to  the  same  hospital, 
stipulating  for  a  provision  of  additional  accommodation  for  100  pa- 
tients. Mr.  Low,  in  speaking  of  the  London  charities,  says:  "  It  only 
remains  for  us  to  premise,  that  institutions  of  a  minor  character,  but 
kindred  in  design  to  the  foregoing,  are  constantiy  making  their  ap- 
peai*ance  before  the  public,  under  slight  variations  of  title  ajid  claims 
to  support;  proving  often,  however,  to  be  attempts  only  of  individuals 
either  for  the  development  of  peculiar  systems  of  treatment,  or  for  the 
extension  of  fame  and  practice. "  According  to  the  same  author,  in 
1850  the  population  of  London  was  2,200,000,  and  from  them  the 
twelve  general  medical  hospitals  had  an  income  derived  from  vohm- 
tary  contributions  of  £31,265,  and  an  income  from  funded  property 
or  otherwise  secured  of  £111,641.  There  were  fifty  medical  charities 
for  special  purposes,  with  voluntary  contributions  of  £27,974,  and 
from  funded  property,  £68,690.  There  were  thirty-five  general  dis- 
pensaries, with  voluntary  contributions  of  £11,470,  and  from  funded 
property,  £2,954. 

iSie  entire  amount  devoted  to  charity  that  year  in  London  was,  by 
voluntary  contributions,  £1,022,864,  and  from  funded  property, 
£741,869.     This,  of  course,  includes  asylums  for  orphans,  houses  for 


*  "Charities  of  London."    Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 
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the  aged,  school  societies,  Bible  and  missionary  societies,  etc.  On 
the  31st  of  March,  1840,  tiie  House  of  Commons  ordered  a  digest  pre- 
pared of  all  the  charities  of  the  United  Kingdom;  this  was  publii^ed 
in  parts  by  John  W.  Parker,  of  West  Street,  in  1843.  In  tiie  report 
of  the  Commissioners  who  performed  this  labor  we  find:  "In  pre- 
paring this  (third)  part  of  tiie  return,  it  has  been  presumed  that  the 
object  of  the  order  was  to  obtain  a  summary  of  those  charities  which 
are,  or  may  be  liable  to  be,  distributed  indiscriminately  amongst  the 
poor  (the  evil  tendency  of  charities  of  this  description  having  been 
frequently  the  topic  of  observation)."  With  this  array  of  instituteSj 
I  desire  to  say  a  word  about  the  prisons  of  London.  They  show  the 
same  miscellaneous  character  as  the  charities,  and,  from  the  same 
system  of  bequests,  are  so  differently  governed  with  regard  to  severity 
of  discipline,  that  it  is  said  it  is  diffic^t  for  the  judges  on  circuit  in 
England  to  know  for  how  long  a  period  to  condemn  a  criminal  to 
prison,  as  two  weeks  in  one  is  frequently  greater  punishment  than 
two  months  in  another.  For  instance:  Coldbath  Fields  Prison  or 
House  of  Correction,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Clerkenwell,  between 
the  Church  and  Gray's  Inn  Boad,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  fourteen 
magistrates,  appointed  at  each  quarter  sessions,  of  whom  four  go  out 
quarterly  by  rotation.  It  is  for  criminals  from  all  parts  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex.  The  number  confined  here  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
12,000  annually.  The  discipline  enforced  is  that  called  the  "  silent 
system,"  the  prisoners  working  in  bodies,  and  silence  being  pre- 
served by  great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officials.  The  convict  is 
not  allowed  to  receive  a  letter  during  the  first  six  months  of  his  in- 
carceration, and  after  that  only  one  letter  a  month.  Some  of  the 
prisons  in  London,  to  the  contrary,  are  very  lax,  allowing  card-play- 
ing, idleness  and  beer-drinking.  Some  are  under  the  charge  of  one 
or  more  Governors,  and  others  directly  controlled  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen.  This  depends  greatly  upon  the  character  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution;  as,  for  instance,  Bridewell,  within  the  city  of 
London,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem  Hospitals,  and  is  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  these 
hospitals. 

The  nursing  in  the  English  hospitals  is  peculiar.  Some  few  are  in 
charge  of  rehgious  orders,  but  the  majority  are  cared  for  by  hired 
help.  An  innovation  of  late  years  is  to  make  a  character  of  sisterhood 
in  each  establishment.  When  a  woman  first  applies  for  the  position 
of  nurse,  if  she  is  of  proper  character  and  brings  good  references,  she 
is  made  an  assistant;  this  position  she  occupies  with  a  stated  salary 
for  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  she  has  served  satis- 
factorily, she  is  made  a  fuU  sister,  with  increased  compensation,  and 
two  assistant  nurses  are  placed  under  her  control. 

In  transferring  our  attention  to  Paris,  we  find  a  very  different  con- 
dition in  the  public  institutions. 

In  Knight's  "  Pictorial  London,"  it  is  stated  that  in  1840  one-third 
of  the  deaths  in  Paris  occurred  in  the  hospitals  (or  9,338  out  of 
28,294) ;  but  in  London,  the  same  year,  the  proportion  was  only  one  in 
nineteen  (or  2,358  out  of  46,281).  Knight  says:  "  The  domestic  feel- 
ing or  prejudice,  if  we  like  to  call  it  so,  of  the  English  people,  is  gen- 
erally adverse  to  that  public  association  which  is  inevitable  in  an 
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hospital;  but  in  reality  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  fact  that  although 
the  Ix)ndon  hospitals  are  so  numerous,  their  capacity  is  very  limited, 
and  on  eveiy  '  taking-in  day,'  a  large  number  of  persons  are  unable 
to  obtain  admission." 

The  truth  really  is,  that  the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  differently  con- 
ducted. In  the  early  days  of  that  city,  private  parties  endowed  some 
institutions  of  the  same  character  of  those  found  in  London,  but  the 
monster,  Bevolution,  has  so  many  times  swept  oyer  the  face  of  that 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  city  of  the  world,  and  at  such  times 
entirely  disregarding  law  and  the  rights  of  property,  that  we  find 
to-day  a  very  wise  concentration  and  arrangement  of  the  institutions 
of  charity;  probably  not  akin  with  the  intention  of  the  original 
donors,  but  much  more  beneficial  for  the  recipients  of  their  boimty. 
By  a  decree  of  the  French  Convention,  passed  July  16th,  1793,  part 
of  the  patients  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris  were  transferred  to  convents, 
or  other  structures  which  had  become  national  property.  By  subse- 
quent decrees,  the  superintendence  of  hospitals  was  vested  in  sixteen 
members  of  the  National  Assembly.  By  a  decree  of  January  10th, 
1849,  everything  relating  to  public  assistance  has  been  placed  under  a 
special  administration  called  Administration  Oenerale  de  V Assistance  a 
Paris.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  is 
managed  by  a  Director  and  a  ConseH  de  Surveillance  of  twenty  members, 
presided  over  by  the  Prefects  of  the  Seine  and  of  Police.  There  are  in 
France  1,333  hospitals,  the  revenues  of  which  amount  to  53,662, 992 
francs.  For  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1854,  in  the  general 
and  special  hospitals,  there  were  admitted  68,863  medical  and 
25,952  surgical  cases.  There  were  10,479  deaths  in  the  medical 
wards,  and  1,312  in  the  surgical  wards.  In  1854  the  net  receipts 
were  14,894,220  francs;  expenditures,  16,047,037  francs;  deficiency, 
1,152,817  francs.  Paris'  annual  contribution  for  that  year  was 
267,397  francs. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many,  to  hear  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  deaths  of  Paris  as  one-third  occur  in  the  pubHc  hospitals,  while  in 
London  only  one  of  every  nineteen  takes  place  in  these  institutions. 
Two  causes,  however,  account  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  people  of 
these  two  capitals  are  very  different  in  their  tastes  and  inclinations  as 
regards  home  lue.  The  Parisians  live  largely  in  the  streets;  they 
are  fond  of  congregating  together,  and  of  fun  and  pleasure. 

The  Londoners,  on  the  contrary,  care  more  for  their  own  hearth- 
stone. No  matter  how  poor  the  artisan  or  mechanic,  he  tries  to  have 
a  roof  of  his  own.  The  difference  in  climate  no  doubt  has  much  to 
do  with  these  pecuHarities  of  the  two  races;  but  more  than  this  is  the 
great  difference  in  which  these  institutions  are  regarded  in  the  two 
cities,  and  the  vast  dissimilarity  in  their  management.  The  Parisian 
loves  the  hospital,  be  he  rich  or  poor.  If  of  the  former,  he  gives  freely 
of  his  means  towards  its  support;  if  of  the  latter,  he  looks  forward  to 
it  as  a  safe  refuge  when  his  days  are  to  end  by  disease  and  suffering, 
when  his  every  want  will  be  ministered  unto  by  the  gentle  hand  of 
the  patient  sister  of  charity,  and  where  his  soul  can  leave  its  earthly 
tenement  in  peace  with  God  and  man.  The  Londoner,  on  the  con- 
trary, regards  these  institutions  as  a  dernier  ressort  for  the  outcasts 
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and  unfortunates  of  society,  and  gives  to  them  as  a  matter  of  necessitj 
or  duty. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  say  a  word  in  approbation  of  the  noble 
self-abnegation,  the  untiring  devotion,  the  patience  and  gentle  kind- 
ness of  the  noble  women  who  band  themselves  under  church  organi- 
zations to  devote  their  lives  as  nurses  in  these  institutions. 

Every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  on  this  subject  knows  the 
infinite  superiority  of  these  ladies  over  hired  nurses;  and  this  is  nat- 
ural, as  the  first  do  their  work  without  compensation,  and  for  love  of 
the  Great  Master,  while  the  others  are  simply  stimulated  by  the 
miserable  stipend  they  receive  monthly  for  their  labor.  In  this 
country,  so  far,  the  sisterhoods  under  the  Catholic  Church  have  done 
noble  work;  at  St  Luke's  Hospital  an  Episcopal  sisterhood  has 
proven  most  effective;  and  the  recent  action  of  Mayor  Wickham  and 
others,  in  establishing  the  school  for  training  nurses,  cannot  be 
spoken  of  with  too  much  commendation,  as  they  have  rendered  a  gre^t 
service  to  the  city  and  to  humanity. 

I  have  detailed  the  statistics  of  London  and  Paris  to  see  what  in- 
formation we  can  gain  from  them,  for  the  guidance  of  our  future 
towards  these  unfortunate  classes. 

We  are  young  as  a  city  compared  to  either,  and  still  our  growth  is 
apparently  to  be  as  rapid,  and  probably,  from  present  indications,  as 
gigantic,  as  either.  From  the  points  I  have  given  you,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  London  in  1850,  with  a  population  of  2,200,000  souls,  £1,764,- 
733,  or  about  $8,541,407.72,  were  spent  for  the  support  of  all  these 
classes;  while  by  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  United  Charities  for  1877, 
we,  with  a  population  of  something  over  one  million,  spent  $5, 588,000 
for  these  same  classes,  and  in  this  report  the  expenses  of  several  in- 
stitutions are  not  given,  so  that  we  might  estimate  that  at  least  six 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent  in  this  city  last  year  for  those  purposes. 
This,  then,  is  already  very  much  in  excess  of  the  expenditures  in  pro- 
portion to  London. 

Is  it  not  wise  for  us  to  hesitate  here,  and  think  of  the 

future  P — History  in  all  ages  has  proven  that  the  pauper  and  crim- 
inal population  of  a  country  grow  with  its  growth.  Would  it  not  be 
noble  for  us  to  adopt  a  plan  by  which  we  would  have  a  less  percent- 
age of  these  classes  than  other  countries  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  grand 
illustration  of  the  working  oi  our  Great  BepubHcan  country,  to  show 
that  we  have  raised  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and  even  the  vagrants 
to  become  honest,  hard-working  citizens  ?  How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  separate  crime  from  poverty,  by  appointing 
one  Commissioner  of  Charity,  and  placing  the  department  of  correc- 
tions where  it  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  the  police  authorities.  This 
commissioner  should  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  gentlemen  from 
different  religious  denominations  or  philanthropic  societies,  say  of 
twelve  members. 

There  are  plenty  of  these  who  would  serve  in  such  a  position  with- 
out compensation. 

This  commissioner  and  these  gentlemen  should  be  appointed  for 
their  fitness  for  the  position,  and  without  any  regard  to  their  political 
affiliations.  In  no  large  city  of  the  world  are  the  charities  hampered 
as  they  are  here  by  political  considerations.     At  the  fifth  annual 
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meeting  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  held  on  the  first  of 
this  month,  a  report  was  submitted  which  stated:  "  The  Association 
prays  for  the  removal  of  our  pauper  hospitals  from  political  influence. 
In  Bellevue  Hospital  the  proper  distribution  of  supplies  is  neglected, 
and  the  drugs  are  so  bad  in  quality  that  their  medicinal  qualities 
cannot  be  counted  upon.  In  some  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital  pota- 
toes were  given  last  fall  but  six  times  in  two  weeks,  the  condensed 
milk  was  often  so  watered  as  to  furnish  no  adequate  nutriment,  and 
there  was  a  constant  deficiency  in  bed-linen."  When  we  see  by  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  United  Charities  for  the  last  year  that  $120,  - 
874.73  were  spent  on  this  institution,  the  above  seems  incredible.  The 
fifth  annual  report  of  the  local  visiting  committee  for  Bellevue  and 
other  public  hospitals  of  the  city  of  New  York  states:  "  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Charities  and  Corrections  has 
properly  nothing  to  do  with  politics;  yet,  hke  every  other  department 
of  tiie  City  Government,  it  is  simply  a  political  machine. 

"  There  is  not  an  appointment,  from,  that  of  the  commissioners  to 
the  lowest  subordinate,  which  may  not  have  a  political  significance, 
and  while  this  system  lasts  the  results  must  be  the  same."  Further 
on  the  report  states: 

"  When  the  citizens  of  New  York  determine  that  their  public 
charities  are  not  to  be  managed  with  reference  to  partisan  poHtics, 
but  on  enHghtened  philanthropic  principles,  we  sheJl  have  the  right 
administration,  and  not  till  then."  These  expressions,  coming  from 
noble  men  and  women  engaged  without  compensation  in  this  work, 
should  receive  proper  consideration.  As  long  as  this  condition  lasts, 
we  will  have  the  same  miscellaneous  character  of  charities  as  to-day 
exists  in  England.  How  is  it  to  be  expected  that  private  persons 
will  leave  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  politicians  to  disburse,  knowing 
well  it  will  be  used  for  partisan  purposes  ?  How  much  better  and 
more  economical  for  their  future  distribution,  to  estabhsh  a  non- 
parti89.n  and  philanthropic  management  for  these  institutions,  which 
will  at  once  command  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  to  bequeath 
means  for  such  purposes.  Of  course  private  beneficence  and  gen- 
erosity cannot  be  interfered  with,  and  should  not  be,  particularly  in  a 
free  country  like  ours;  but  much  can  be  done  to  utilize  this,  to 
educate  the  benefactors,  who  are  generaUy  engrossed  with  business 
cares  and  anxieties,  as  to  the  true  policy  of  disposing  of  their  chari- 
ties. There  are  surely  enough  gentlemen  in  this  city  who  have 
already  demonstrated  their  disinterested  devotion  in  this  cause,  and 
who  are  allied  to  no  political  rings  or  cliques,  to  select  a  commissioner 
from — such  men  as  Mr.  Henry  L.  Hoguet,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pellew,  and  others  of  this  kind,  would  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction. 

In  the  parishes  of  England  a  rule  is  adopted  which  should  be  in 
vogue  here.  At  every  poor-house  a  register  is  kept  of  the  poor  of  the 
district,  and  if  they  wander  off"  and  apply  for  assistance  in  another 
district,  they  are  returned  to  be  taken  care  of  at  their  original  homes. 
If  this  system  were  adopted  in  New  York,  it  would  save  much  time 
and  trouble.  There  is  a  dispensary  in  almost  eveiy  district  in  the 
city :  if  these  institutions  were  obUged  to  keep  a  register  alphabetically 
arranged  of  their  own  poor,  much  better  facihty  would  be  given  the 
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authorities  to  get  at  the  truly  deserving.  In  this  connection  it  would 
be  necessary  for  this  commissioner  and  his  council  to  have  full 
power  to  investigate  at  least  twice  annually  all  local  charities  receiving 
money  from  the  city. 

It  is  very  evident,  after  the  developments  recently  made,  that  all 
local  charities  receiving  money  from  the  excise  or  other  funds  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  some  absolute  authority. 

Such  charities  should  be  required  at  least  semi-annually  to  show 
their  books  and  the  general  working  of  their  organization  to  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  Qiis  service. 

Furthermore,  unquestionably  those  who  are  doing  an  honest  and 
philanthropic  work  will  court  diis  inquiry,  as  it  >ould  give  the  result 
of  their  labors  to  the  public,  and  thus  increase  their  donations  from 
charitably-inclined  citizens. 

And  again,  no  new  charities  should  be  started  in  any  section  of  the 
city,  if  they  expected  to  receive  municipal  assistance,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  commissioner.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  spent  in 
unnecessary  institutions.  If  a  dispensary  is  in  a  certain  district  and 
has  a  house  already  rented,  books  containing  the  names  of  the  poor 
of  the  district,  and  other  necessary  conveniences,  why  start  another 
charity  around  the  comer,  or  in  the  next  block,  which  could  be 
coalesced  with  the  first  with  great  benefit,  and  with  a  decided  saving 
of  the  money  intended  for  the  poor? 

**I  scruple  not  to  affirm,"  says  Howard,  the  great  philanthropist, 
''  that  half  the  robberies  committed  in  and  about  London  are  planned 
in  the  prisons  by  that  dreadful  assemblage  of  criminals  and  the  num- 
ber of  idle  people  who  visit  them."  This  is  most  plainly  shown  in 
our  city.  Young  persons,  the  victims  of  indiscretion  or  misfortune, 
come  in  contact  with  those  who  are  confirmed  thieves,  vagabonds 
and  criminals.  What  is  to  be  expected  from  such  ?  Who  cannot 
picture  their  future  ? — ^taught  by  those  vUe  associates  that  it  is  easier 
to  steal  than  to  work,  insidious  arguments  plied  to  them  that  it  is 
more  distinguished,  more  honorable,  to  be  gentlemen  of  the  road, 
sneak  thieves  and  villains,  than  to  be  honest,  hard-working  citizens. 
Whom  have  we  to  blame  but  ourselves,  for  the  increase  of  the  criminal 
classes,  when  we  throw  the  young,  the  weak,  the  homeless,  and  the 
most  pliable  portion  of  our  population,  into  the  position  which  almost 
forces  them  to  ally  themselves  against  law,  order  and  society  ?  Much 
of  the  improvement  in  Newgate  and  other  prisons  in  London  is  due 
to  the  noble  efforts  of  Miss  Fry,  who  strenuously  and  for  years 
devoted  her  time  to  preventing  the  association  of  young  women  incar- 
cerated for  small  offenses  and  indiscretions  with  hardened  criminals. 
All  annals  of  such  institutions  which  have  existed  in  civilized  times 
prove  the  frightful  result  of  such  a  connection,  and  every  philan- 
thropist who  has  ever  inquired  into  or  written  on  the  subject,  has 
pointed  out  the  frightful  folly  of  aUovring  such  association. 

We  are  at  present  promised  a  more  economical  arrangement  of  our 
city  departments  by  the  Legislature.  May  we  not  hope  that  they  will 
draw  a  wide  line  of  demarkation  between  criminals  and  paupers  ? 

Confining  the  truly  vicious  by  themselves;  placing  tramps,  drunk- 
ards and  vagabonds  in  the  workhouse,  where  they  will  be  obliged  "  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,"  and,  last  of  all,  teach- 
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ing  the  poor  to  look  upward  to  a  better  state,  encouraging  them  to 
earn  an  honest  hvelihood  and  become  useful  citizens.  With  this 
accomplished,  we  would  have  attained  a  higher  scale  of  civOization 
than  has  yet  been  reached,  even  in  this  much-vaunted  nineteenth 
century. 

Political  Influence.— Hon.  Simon  Sterne  said  :  While  the 
reader  of  the  paper  of  the  evening  has  stated  many  truths,  and  has 
enlightened  us  upon  numerous  historical  facts,  there  are  also  many 
vital  questions  embraced  in  the  subject  under  discussion  which  de- 
serve consideration  by  all  thinking  men.  He  has  touched  upon  many 
questions  which  appear  to  have  the  highest  interest;  and  especially 
has  he  alluded  to  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  {^ministration  of  the 
department  to  which  he  refers  is  more  or  less  hampered  by  political 
interests;  and  the  man  who  undertakes,  as  I  can  say  from  experience, 
to  free  himself  from  pohtical  influence  and  act  independently  in  his 
work,  will  very  likely  be  the  victim  of  persecution.  Besides  the  diffi- 
culty last  aUuded  to,  there  are  hkewise  on  the  statute  books  many 
very  defective  laws  which  prevent  the  proper  treatment  of  that  class 
of  people  who  inhabit  institutions  like  the  workhouse  and  the  alms- 
house. A  very  large  number  of  these  unfortunate  individuals  cannot 
possibly  be  advantageously  employed.  That  is  to  say,  they  cannot  be 
contracted  for  to  do  work  which  will  produce  a  revenue  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  their  maintenance.  I  am  free  to  say 
that  both  the  workhouse  and  the  penitentiaiy — the  one  costing  the  city 
something  like  $75, 000,  the  other  $300,000,  per  annum — can  very 
easily  be  made  to  pay  their  expenses  by  the  labor  of  their  inmates, 
provided  the  law  would  not  forbid  it.     When  you  come  to  alter  the  / 

law,  you  will  see  that  the  same  pernicious  political  influences  will  be 
brought  to  bear  in  what  are  generally  teimed  "  Trades  Union  Socie- 
ties, "  the  members  of  which  hold  that  the  production'  of  articles  in 
prisons  by  the  inmates  interferes  with  legitimate  labor  outside  the 
prisons;  and  further,  that  it  interferes  with  the  revenues  which  ought 
legitimately  to  flow  into  their  coffers.  If  those  great  pauper  institu- 
tions on  Blackwell's  and  Eandall's  Islands — the  workhouse  especially 
— ^in  which  the  largest  number  of  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  women 
are  confined,  could  be  properly  managed,  they  would  not  only  be  self- 
supporting,  but  their  being  so  would  be  an  immense  rehef  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city  of  New  York.  If  proper  laws  could  be  enacted, 
and  proper  governmental  control  could  be  attained,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

That  the  criminal  should  be  separated  from  the  sim- 
ply poor,  or  rather,  that  the  prisoner  young  in  crime  should  be 
separated  from  the  confirmed  criminal,  is  too  patent  a  fact  to  require 
reiteration.  I  have,  in  one  of  my  reports,  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
both  classes  are  kept  in  these  institutions  without  employment,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  employ  them  as  they  should  be  employed. 
They  are  merely  kept  there,  so  to  speak,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
run  away.  The  workhouse  contains  from  1,600  to  2,000  inmates,  on 
an  average,  and  it  is  very  natural  to  consider  that  they  cannot  all  be  ' 
occupied  under  one  roof;  first,  because,  when  I  was  there,  I  found 
three  classes  of  persons — the  unfortunate  lunatic,  who  has  no  busi- 
ness there,  the  criminal,  and  the  poor.      When  we  designate  this 
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classic  institution  by  the  term  "  workhouse,"  we  make  a  grave  mis- 
take; those  who  resort  thereto  come  nearer  the  truth — they  call  it  by 
its  proper  term,  the  "house  of  rest;"  and  it  is  only  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple at  large  that  the  term  "  workhouse  "  is  employed  at  all. 

Out  of  these  1,600  or  1,800  paupers,  150  are  detailed  to  do  work 
among  other  institutions.     I  know  of  forty-six  being  sent  to  the  ine- 
briate asylum.     The  others  are  distributed  to  various  other  institu- 
tions.    Instead  of  these  persons  earning  their  living,  they  are  a 
double  expense.      These   workhouse  inmates    are    recruited  from 
those  who  are    arrested    for  minor    offenses,    and    committed  by 
police   magistrates    within    forty-eight    hours    after    their    arrest. 
The  old  regulation,  I  believe,  used  to  be  within  twenty-four  hours, 
but  it  has  been  changed  in  recent  years.     When  they  arrive  at  the 
Island,  they  are  presented  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  their  old  ones 
being  destroyed;  otherwise,  the  number  of  inmates  would  increase, 
instead  of  decrease,  to  a  very  rapid  degree;  and  in  about  ten  to  thirty 
days  the  unfortunate  is  reHeved  from  "  duress  vile,"  and  allowed  to 
retire  again  into  private  life.     Now  the  time  of  confinement  is  too 
brief,  in  my  opinion,  in  comparison  to  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
city.     But  there  are  many  things  scarcely  to  be  beheved  to  exist  in 
our  civilized  age,  and  much,  very  much,  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
healthful  reform,  provided  the  management  were  not  hampered  by 
poUtical  patronage.     As  the  gentleman  has  stated,  there  may  be  very 
many  worthy  citizens  who  might  be  induced  to  accept  the  position  of 
commissioner  without  pay,  but  I  think  that  at  the  end  of  about  thirty 
days  they  would  ask  to  be  relieved.     In  some  instances  the  plan  of 
making  a  di^dsion  of  charities  from  corrections  might  work  well, 
while  in  many  instances  it  might  not.     If  commissioners  were  clothed 
with  proper  discretionary  powers  to  extend  charity  to  the  worthy,  it 
might  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  person  who  had  but  just  en- 
tered into  crime, 

I  could  relate  several  instances  where,  if  the  two  classes  had  been 
separated,  many  would  ultimately  have  been  reclaimed  from  their 
evil  ways,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  desire  to  enter  again  into 
such  a  life.  I  could  name  one  party  in  particular  which  I  happen  to 
recall,  to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  extending  the  kind  of  discretion 
spoken  of  during  the  course  of  my  official  life,  who,  had  she  been  sent 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  associate  with 
the  vile,  would  certainly  have  been  irretrievably  ruined.  She  was  a 
young  girl  who  had  been  brought  in  with  other  females  arrested  by 
the  police  for  the  crime  of  ''soliciting  "  customers;  she  was  apparently 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  very  beautiful  in  figure  and  face. 

A  person  coming  in  contact  with  these  characters,  can  teU  in  an 
instaiit  the  hardened  from  those  who  are  not.  When  she  first  came 
before  me  she  could  not  speak,  but  after  a  littie,  recovering  her  voice, 
the  first  thing  she  said  was,  "Oh!  my  poor  mother."  Now  I  feel 
very  well  convinced  that  the  boy  or  girl  who,  in  all  their  dissipation 
and  fallen  condition,  yet  is  able  to  recall  the  name  of  "  Mother,"  is  not 
past  all  hope  of  reclamation;  and  I  have  discovered  also  that  most  of 
these  unfortunate  characters  have  yet  naturally  an  innate  secret  con- 
sciousness, which,  if  touched  at  the  right  moment,  would  work  a  saving 
grace.    I  believed  this  to  be  such  a  case,  and  I  asked  her  how  she 
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came  to  be  in  the  city.  She  told  me  her  story,  which  is  but  the  "  old, 
old  story,"  after  all.  Like  many  others,  she  lived  in  a  neighboring 
city  in  Massachusetts.  She  worked  in  a  photograph  gallery,  in  which 
was  also  employed  a  young  man  whom  she  beUeved  she  had  married 
and  was  true  to  her.  Of  course  he  deceived  her,  and  having  brought 
her  to  this  city,  abandoned  her.  I  asked  her  if  she  desii'ed  to  return 
liome.  She  answered  that  she  did,  provided  her  mother  was  not  told 
of  her  condition.  She  was  in  the  worst  stages  of  a  loathsome  disease. 
If  she  would  only  return  to  her  parents,  she  would  be  happy.  I  took 
her  to  Mrs.  Foster,  the  matron  of  "  The  Tombs, "  and  I  sent  for  Mr. 
Warden  Brennan  'of  Bellevue,  now  Commissioner  Brennan,  and 
b^gg^<i  him  to  place  her  in  a  separate  room,  and  find  out  whether  the 
facts  as  stated  by  her  were  true.  Mr.  Brennan  did  as  I  requested, 
and  having  placed  her  in  charge  of  the  physicians  at  the  Hospital,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  she  was  restored  to  health.  When  notified, 
her  mother  sent  her  promptly  ten  dollars,  and  said  that  if  her 
daughter  was  very  sick  she  would  come  on  to  see  her. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  she  finally  recovered,  and  was  sent 
to  the  railroad  depot  in  charge  of  an  officer,  and  she  returned  home. 
She  not  only  returned  home,  but,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  she  has  since 
married  well,  and  lives  a  good,  respectable  and  respected  woman  in  her 
native  village. 

I  could  cite  you  a  dozen  similar  cases  among  men  and  women,  to 
show  that  charities  ought  to  be  separated  from  corrections,  but  per- 
haps I  have  spoken  sufficiently  on  this  point. 

That  there  is  no  question  about  it,  that  the  system  of  charities  and 
corrections  should  be  and  can  be  materially  changed.  To  continue  to 
confine  people  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now,  is  not  only  wrong, 
but  is  ruinous  not  only  to  the  present  population,  but  to  future  genera- 
tions; for  it  is  a  fact  proved  by  the  records,  that  of  those  arrested  for 
intoxication,  the  greater  proportion  by  far  are  females;  the  proportion 
exceeds  sixteen  to  one — sixteen  females  to  one  male.  However 
astounding  that  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  sixteen  females  are  arrested  to  one  man,  because  the  same 
female  may  be  arrested  sixteen  times,  and  each  time  she  will  appear 
on  the  records,  so  that  there  may  be  in  reality  an  equal  number  of 
males  and  females.  Now  if  these  young  and  tender  girls  are  contin- 
ually thrown  in  the  company  of  these  hardened  females,  you  will  readily 
imagine  what  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation  will  be.  Therefore 
I  say  it  not  only  affects  the  present  population,  but  the  future  gener- 
ation will  be  very  Uttle  better. 

These  evils  can  no  doubt  in  time  be  eradicated,  and  by  furnishing 
these  inmates  proper  employment,  and,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  by 
keeping  those  sent  up  on  the  Island,  not  for  ten  to  thirty  days,  but 
for  twelve  months,  until  the  authorities  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
disease  is  perfectly  eradicated,  so  that  the  prisoner,  when  he  comes 
out,  will  not  run  to  the  first  grog  shop,  as  he  does  now.  The  time  is 
too  short  for  these  depraved  females  to  be  reformed;  but  while  the 
present  defects  of  the  law  remain,  the  difficulty  of  executing  the  law 
by  competent  persons,  in  the  face  of  poHtical  interference,  is  very 
great. 

Forelgrn  Hospitals.— Db.   E.  B.  McIlvaine  remarked:    It  is 
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true  that  with  us  there  is  a  greater  opportunity  for  a  display  of  inter- 
ference politically  than  there  is  elsewhere;  but  if  our  civil  politics 
interferes  with  our  system  of  charities  here,  religious  politics  in  En- 
gland certainly  interferes  in  that  country. 

The  first  English  hospital  founded,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  St. 
Bartholomew.  That  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  year  1123, 
at  the  instance  of  Rayhere,  the  minstrel  of  Henry  First.  After  the 
Reformation,  when  Henry  VIII  became  successor  to  the  Pope,  on  the 
3d  November,  1534,  at  the  instance  of  the  Mayor  of  London,  there 
was  more  provision  made  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  than  had 
been  formerly. 

Guy's  Hospital  is  an  important  institution,  which  was  the  result  of 
private  enterprise  by  that  exceUent  man  who  founded  it  at  his  own 
expense. 

That  hospital,  however,  is  essentially  under  the  control  of  church 
influences,  as  they  all  are,  which  is  more  baneful,  as  a  matter  of 
course — as.  much  so  as  our  pohtical  influences.  Dr.  Hodgkins  was 
excluded  from  that  institution  simply  because  he  wore  the  simple 
garb  of  George  Fox — he  was  a  Quaker;  and  in  the  St.  Thomas  Hos- 
pital at  the  cry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  deprived  a  good  man  of  his 
election. 

These  influences  could  not  probably  interfere  across  the  channel  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  did  in  England.  In  Paris  the  Hotel  Dieu 
bears  date  653,  and  was  founded,  as  the  act  of  incorporation  reads, 
"  For  all  nations  and  all  reHgions."  Why  was  it  founded  "  for  all 
nations  and  all  reHgions"?  Simply  from  the  fact  that  in  that  day  the 
nations  surrounding  were  worshipers  and  adherents  of  their  own 
religion,  the  Saxons  not  being  converted  to  the  Christian  rehgion 
until  some  time  before  Charlemagne  died,  January  28th,  814. 

Oiar  friend  speaks  of  the  French  people  as  being  a  pleasure-loving 
people,  and  that  they  live  out-of-doors.  Whether  they  are  a  pleasure- 
loving  people  or  not,  their  city  is  the  world's  city,  and  they  are 
always  found  engaged  in  some  productive  pursuit — they  are  people  of 
industry,  as  their  recent  history  demonstrates.  They  have  made  more 
provision  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  than  any  other  people  with 
whose  records  we  are  famihar. 

As  to  their  climate,  the  mean  temperature  of  Paris  is  51.8°,  while 
that  of  London  is  50.36°;  of  course  that  shows  some  difference.  But 
when  the  doctor  states  that  they  reside  for  the  most  part  out-of- 
doors,  he  shows  that  he  is  not  personally  famihar  with  their  manner 
of  hving.  It  is  a  city  of  strangers,  who  go  there  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  not  only  finding  pleasure  or  the  means  of  pleasure,  but  for  instruc- 
tion. There  are  hails  of  science,  there  are  hospitals,  there  are  facih- 
ties  for  improvement  in  Paris,  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
Hence  the  stranger,  or  those  who  are  superficial  observers,  who  are 
themselves  on  the  go,  searching  for  pleasure,  assume  that  these 
French  people  are  doing  hkewise,  while  the  French  people  are  in 
reality  engaged  in  scientific  research  and  hterary  pursuits  (that  ip, 
part  of  them),  while  those  who  are  producing  wealth  ara  engaged 
incessantly  in  that  department  of  industry. 

Their  hospitals  are  conducted  on  such  a  plan,  that  all  persons  are 
admitted  without  question.     Should  any  of  us,  Mr.  President,  be  so 
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imfortaiiate  as  to  be  taken  sick  in  Paris  without  means,  and  we  are 
able  to  go  to  the  hospital,  the  question  will  be  asked,  Voidez-voics 
entrerf  You  are  not  interrogated,  By  what  authority?  but  you  are 
asked  in,  and  affcer  you  are  there,  your  name  is  taken  and  your  ante- 
cedents inquired  into.  What  a  contrast  with  what  I  heard  a  gentle- 
man— ^a  professor — ^state  as  his  experience  one  day  at  St  Bartholomew. 
A  patient  presented  himself  for  breatment.  The  profesisor  in  attend- 
I  ance  asked  him  where  he  came  from.  He  told  him  the  counfy. 
Thereupon  said  the  professor,  "  Why  didn't  you  stay  there;  why  do 
you  come  here?" 

Another  thing  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  with  us,  and  that 
is  as  to  the  position  of  the  doctors.  The  doctors  are  degraded  by 
serving  under  such  men  as  control  our  benevolent  institutions  in  this 
dty.  These  institutions,  known  as  dispensaries,  are  under  the  con- 
trol, as  I  understand,  of  gentlemen  who  are  not  physicians  Hence 
they  are  not  proper  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  persons  who  are  to 
occupy  professional  pistes  in  connection  therewith;  but,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  appointments  are  effected  through  influence,  the  same  as 
at  Guy's  Hospital  Religion  controls.  Hence  the  young  men  who  are 
struggling  into  professional  existence  are  received  without  compensa- 
tion. But  whetner  they  acquire  honor  for  the  future  or  a  competence 
from  these  means  is  still  an  open  question. 

Now  let  us  contrast  these  things  with  the  French  method.  In 
France  2,167  physicians  and  surgeons  receive,  for  attendance  upon 
the  poor,  the  sum  of  817,497  francs.  That  fact  at  once  places  the 
physidan  in  a  condition  where  his  services  are  recognized.  It  is 
true,  should  they  not  be  found  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  they  can  be  discharged;  but  you 
will  notice  in  this  that  there  is  a  recognition  of  these  gentlemen  by 
compensation,  and  though  it  may  be  considered  small,  yet  there  is  a 
principle  connected  with  it  which  we  in  this  country  have  not  yet 
adopted. 

Ijie  paper  takes  note  of  the  large  number  of  persons  in  France  who 
die  in  public  institutions — ^in  hospitals.  If  we  contrast  this  with  the 
hospitals  of  London,  we  And  that  in  1856  there  were  56,786  who 
died  in  that  city.  Nearly  one  person  out  of  every  five  who  died  in 
that  year  closed  his  days  under  a  roof  provided  by  public  law  or 
private  charity;  and  for  these  facts,  I  give  as  my  authority  the  report 
of  Dr.  William  Farr,  dated  January  20th,  1867,  and  these  figures 
speak  for  themselves;  and  it  is  a  subject  on  which  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  dwell,  because  I  am  fortined  with  facts  and  data. 

It  is  evident  that  our  distinguished  colleague  (the  author  of  the 
paper)  has  not  been  personally  familiar  with  the  working  of  these 
institutions  either  on  the  continent  or  in  the  neighboring  island. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Bue,  in  his  visit  to  England  in  1816,  that 
a  great  defect  then  was  the  want  of  a  centralization  of  the  charities. 
In  France  the  whole  system  is  under  one  superintendence,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  be  an  admirable  improvement.  The  ameliorations  in 
favor  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  in  France  are  the  outgrowth  in  a 
great  measure  of  that  great  development  resulting  from  the  old  great 
Revolution  of  1789.  That  must  be  considered  the  starting  point  for 
the  ameliorations  in  the  hospitals,  for  in  the  days  of  Louis  XYI,  the 
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Hotel  Dien,  according  to  references  made  when  Franklin  was  there, 
shows  great  defects  in  provisions  for  the  poor.  But  with  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Republique,  which  produced  so  many  great  men, 
the  condition  of  these  institutions  was  ameliorated;  and  though  it 
may  be  said  that  they  had  their  defects,  yet  these  defects  were  second- 
ary, compared  with  the  glorious  results  it  produced. 

Dr.  Raboeg  said  he  appreciated  the  weight  of  IVIr.  Sterne's  re- 
marks. The  authority  of  his  statements  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this 
city,  because,  he  presumed,  very  few  men  in  this  city  have  given  the 
attention  to  matters  of  charity  which  he  has,  an  attention  to  matters 
of  philanthropy  which  has  not  been  bound  by  political  conditions  of 
any  kind;  but  he  must  say,  and  say  it  squarely  and  strongly,  that 
Mr.  Sterne,  in  his  opinion,  is  wrong.  This  same  theory,  this  same 
plea,  which  he  urges  with  regard  to  the 

Unfortunate  Women  who  appear  not  one  day,  but  every  day,  in 
every  police  court  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  will  continue  to  appear, 
not  always  from  some  village  in  Massachusetts,  but  from  every  State 
and  every  hamlet,  and  who  gravitate  to  the  large  cities  of  the  country 
fpr  the  purpose  of  losing  themselves  in  the  general  crowd;  and  the 
poHce  macristrate  can  as  well  show  a  little  leniency  and  executive 
clemency  Sb  that  show  by  his  most  respected  friend-he  was  going 
to  say,  but  he  did  not  have  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Sterne:  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  connection  of  charities 
and  corrections  should  be  made.  It  is  wrong  in  every  sense.  It 
degrades  the  poor,  and  it  makes  criminals  out  of  those  who  are  already 
weak ! 

Dr.  McIlvaine.  I  understand,  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sterne,  that 
the  trouble  does  exist  to  which  Dr.  Raborg  has  alluded — ^namely,  that 
there  is  a  commingling  of  tlie  crimiual  classes  with  those  less  de- 
praved on  the  Island,  and  more  especially  and  to  a  great  extent  at 
bellevue  Hospital.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sterne  whether  he  sees 
any  special  difficulty  in  separating  them  ? 

Mr.  Sterne.     I  would  beg  to  peply  to  Dr.  McHvaine  very  briefly. 

The  commingling  arises  from  the  cause  which  I  have  stated.  We 
have  from  1,600  to  2,000  persons  committed  to  the  workhouse..  They 
are  not  the  same  class  of  persons  as  those  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
who  are  committed  there  for  thieving  and  robbery.  They  may  at 
times  have  committed  a  great  many  small  offenses.  About  one-half 
of  them  are  transferred  to  other  institutions,  for  purposes  of  per- 
forming necessary  duties,  such  as  those  in  Charity  BLospital,  the  alms- 
house, the  lunatic  asylum,  the  nursery  and  child*s  hospital  on 
Randall's  Island,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  house  them  in  the  workhouse  proper;  and  that  is  the  way  in 
which  much  of  the  commingling  is  effected,  not  only  with  the  poor  in 
the  almshouse,  but  with  the  sick  in  the  Charity  Hospital  and  other 
institutions. 

When  you  ask  whether  it  can  be  remedied,  I  have  said  that  it  can, 
by  the  enactment  of  proper  laws  whereby  proper  employment  may  be 
given  them.  But  the  law  is  deficient,  and  you  cannot  contract  their 
labor  so  as  to  make  it  productive.  What  they  now  produce  they 
consume.  Some  are  employed  in  the  tailor  shop  making  clothes, 
others  in  the  shoe  shop — ^but  they  produce  nothing  which  yields  a 
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revenue  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  their  support,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  they  are  distributed  to  the  various  institutions. 
The  influence  exerted  by  IJiem  naturally  is  bad.  But  with  a  proper 
administration  of  a  proper  law,  much  of  this  can  be  remedied.  They 
should  be  put  to  some  employment  where  they  can  earn  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  expense  of  keeping  them.  Even  in  the  al.nshouse  they 
could  be  put  to  some  useful  and  profitable  employment  which  will 
not  interfere  with  honest  labor  in  other  States.  For  many  of  the 
shoes  that  are  worn,  sold  in  the  city,  we  get  from  Massachusetts; 
and  yet  their  own  convicts  there  are  employed.  .The  best  insti- 
tution in  this  country  is  the  Troy  workhouse.  It  not  only  pays, 
but  I  believe  it  has  made  $101,000  over  expenses  in  one  year. 
Mr.  Pillsbury,  in  Albany,  makes  the  penitentiary  pay  at  the  rate 
of  $25,000  over  the  expenses  of  the  convicts.  And  aSfairs  there  are 
so  well  managed  that  it  does  not  look  like  a  prison.  There  is  a  sys- 
tem thera  Butiie  is  free  from  political  influence.  He  has  no  assist- 
ant there  who  is  not  competent  to  do  his  duty. 

Hon.  Frank  Sherman  Smith  said  that  he  heartily  endorsed  the  paper 
of  the  evening  in  what  was  said  regarding  the 

Benefits  to  be  derived  from  separating  honest  poverty 
from  criminal  poverty  and  drunkenness.    The  question 

was  asked  a  few  moments  ago,  he  continued,  if  there  were  any  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  doing  this.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  a 
great  many — more  than  I  can  tell  you  of  in  a  whole  evening.  The 
principal  one  is  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  a  man  who 
has  been  hampered  at  home  by  the  long  tongue  of  a  scolding  wife 
or  driven  out  by  the  cries  of  a  sick  child  and  takes  to  drink,  and  when 
arrested  by  the  officer,  out  of  pure  desperation  strikes  him,  for  which 
offense  he  is  brought  before  a  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  "  disorderly 
conduct,"  and  he  who  is  habitually  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  in 
the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  term.  In  my  opinion,  the  former  is  the 
less  guilty  of  the  two. 

The  law  defines  disorderly  conduct  as  any  act  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  police  magistrate,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
leaving  him  a  wide  discrimination  as  to  what  constitutes  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  punishment  in  one  case  may  be  greater  than  another. 
When  we  come  to  the  matter  of  punishment,  the  magistrate  may 
commit  the  prisoner  ten  days  and  fine  him  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $10, 
to  stand  committed  until  the  amount  is  paid,  for  a  time  not  to  exceed 
twelve  months.  Now  there  are  many  instances  where  men  are  guilty 
of  gross  disorderly  conduct  where  they  ought  to  be  committed  the 
whole  time  of  twelve  months,  if  not  longer;  but  their  friends  come 
forward  and  offer  to  and  do  furnish  any  amount  of  good,  solid,  satis- 
lictory,  unobjectionable  real  estate  bail.  But  there  are  other  classes 
of  wretches,  as  in  the  above-cited  instances.  Now  these  latter  cases 
are  not  guilty  of  anything  but  that  which  is  called  the  ordinary  sense 
of  justice  in  resisting  what  they  deem  an  encroachment  of  their  in- 
dividual rights;  but  that  man  is  thrust  into  the  same  cell  as  the 
regular  "  bummers,"  as  we  caU  them.  There  is  no  way  by  which  we 
can  effect  a  proper  discrimination;  but,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Sterne, 
the  police  magistrate  can  use  considerable  discretion. 

I  could  relate  many  instances  in  which  the  leniency  of  the  justice 
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has  effected  more  good  than  the  execution  of  the  fall  rigor  of  the  law. 
One  I  will  mention  which  has  come  nnder  my  own  observation. 

I  was  one  day  sitting  in  one  of  the  police  courts  of  this  dty — ^I 
think  in  the  Fiity-seyenth  Street  Oourt--when  '^  a  raid  "  was  made 
upon  street-walkers.  About  forty  women  were  brought  in.  The 
officers  arresting  them  swore  that  they  were  caught  in  the  act  of 
"soliciting."  One  of  the  officers  pointed  to  a  particular  girl  and 
said:  "  She  is  the  worst  one  of  the  lot."  "Why,  I  asked,  "is  she 
the  worst  one  of  the  lot  ?"  He  answered:  '  *  Because  she  tried  to  hang 
herself  last  night  in  her  celL"  I  called  her  to  me.  Said  I:  "  Gome 
up,  come  up,  and  let  us  see  you."  The  girl  came  to  me;  she  could 
barely  stand,  and  she  was  totally  different  from  those  surrounding 
her.  There  were  lines  of  beauty  in  her  countenance,  and  as  she 
spoke,  I  was  convinced,  from  the  very  tones  of  her  voice  and  the  lan- 
guage she  used,  that  there  was  aristocratic  blood  in  her  veins.  There 
was  an  air  of  refinement  about  her  which  was  not  present  in  the 
others.  I  asked  her  why  she  had  tried  to  hang  hersell  She  did  not 
deny  it,  but  answered:  "Because  she  would  be  sent  to  the  island  for 
a  month,  and  before  the  end  of  that  time  her  child  would  starv&" 
"  Why  were  you  out  in  the  public  streets  ?"  "  Trying  to  get  bread  to 
keep  nim  from  starving."  "  Was  you  ever  arrested  before  ?"  *.'  No." 
"  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  streets  ?"  "  About  three  weeks." 
I  got  the  circumstances  of  her  arrest,  the  circumstances  of  her  com- 
ing into  the  city,  then  took  the  officer's  statement.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  her  being  guilty,  but  I  preferred  to  fail  in  doing  my  duty, 
rather  than  to  use  over-zeal  in  the  matter  of  punishment.  I  told  her 
to  go  and  spare  her  child.  If  the  officer  had  exercised  a  little  dis- 
cretion, she  would  never  have  been  brought  in. 


"How  a  Woman  Orders  a  Chest. — Hohokus  writes:  During 

our  married  life  my  wife  has  insisted  that  we  could  not  keep  house 
properly  without  a  large  chest,  for  bed-clothes  and  odd  traps.  Last 
week  I  took  the  dimensions  from  her,  questioning  as  follows: 

"  How  long  ?" 

"  Well,  say  ten  feet,"  and  she  held  her  hands  about  a  yard  apart. 

"  How  wide? ' 

"  Well,  pretty  wide,  say  six  feet,"  measuring  it  on  her  apron. 

"  How  deep  ?" 

"  Oh,  have  it  deep.    I  guess  eight  feet  will  be  about  right." 

Bridget  arrived  while  we  were  at  tea.  *'  Sure,  sir,"  said  she,  "that 
]^an,  the  storekeeper,  is  here  wid  a  small  bam  on  a  stone-boat. 
H!e's  tore  down  both  the  gate-posts  drivin'  in.  I  think  it's  a  chist  he 
calls  it,  and  he  says  wherl  yez  have  it?" 

Tve  succeeded  in  proving,  by  the  original  memorandum  of  meas- 
urements, that  there  was  an  error  somewhere.  The  "  chist "  has  a 
window  in  it,  and  contains  the  cow«  calf  and  one  bale  of  hay. 
Wife  says  she  is  going  to  Paterson  this  spring  to  find  a  man  that 
knows  how  to  build  a  chest,  and  not  make  it  large  enough  for  a  cat- 
tle bam. 
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[Gontribation  from  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  Towne  Scientific  School, 

University  of  Penna.  ] 

By  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Hafpt. 

Since  the  days  of  MacNeill,  Telford,  McAdam,  Pamell  and  others, 
volmnes  have  been  written  upon  this  subject,  yet  we  have  in  many 
localities  pavements  which  are  a  disgrace  to  a  community  making  any 
pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge. 

This  results  either  from  a  misunderstanding  of  all  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  or  an  inabihty  to  fulfill  them.  The  conditions,  it  is  true,  are 
intricate  and  variable,  depending  on  location,  grades,  nature  of  mer- 
chandise, vehicles,  power,  subsoil,  finances,  etc.,  but  in  this  monograph 
we  propose  to  discuss  briefly  only  the  requirements  of  the  surface 
covering,  and  to  determine  in  the  light  of  a  long  and  varied  experience 
what  material  will  best  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of,  a  crowded  thor- 
oughfare. 

The  requirements  of  the  surface  are  that  it  shall  be:  (1)  firm  and 
elastic;  (2)  noiseless,  dean  and  dry;  (3)  smooth,  yet  rough;  (4)  per- 
manent, yet  easily  removable;  (5)  light,  yet  heavy;  (6)  it  should  be 
durable,  producing  a  minimum  amount  of  wear  and  tear;  (7)  it  must 
also  be  cheap  and  readily  obtainable,  and  (8)  non-combustible. 

The  impossibiUty  of  selecting  any  one  of  the  available  materials, 
wood,  stone,  brick,  cement,  iron  or  asphalt,  which  will  fulfill  all  the 
above  conditions,  is  apparent.  A  compromise  must  therefore  be  made, 
and  one  or  more  selected  which  will  approximate  most  nearly  te  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

It  is  interesting  te  observe  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  advocates  of 
a  particular  material,  in  making  it  conform  te  every  want,  and  in  theory 
all  of  the  above  materials  have  been  found  to  answer  equally  well,  but 
from  a  practical,  rational  and  disinterested  point  of  view  it  is  impoo- 
sible  that  such  should  be  the  case;  e.  g,: 

Vegetable  Svbstances,  containing  within  themselves  nitrogenous 
principles,  elemente  of  decay  and  putrefaction,  should  be  rejected  from 
sanitary  considerations  alone,  but  in  addition  te  this,  their  combusti- 
bility, softness  of  fibre,  permeabihty  and  cost,  are  serious  obstacles, 
and  the  experience  of  numerous  trials  on  both  continente,  under  varied 
conditions,  has  proved  them  failures  as  to  durability.  We  feel 
entirely  justified,  therefore,  in  omitting  this  material  from  the  list  of 
available  substances  until  some  more  efficient  means  be  successfully 
introduced  of  preserving  the  blocks,  draining  the  foundation  and  pre- 
Tenting  dry  rot. 

Iron  has  been  used  in  various  forms,  but,  being  a  manufactured 
article,  it  is  more  expensive  than  stene  or  wood,  which  are  natural 
products.     Hexagonsd  and  other  forms  of  blocks,  covered  with  studs. 
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and  standing  on  legs  which  were  driven  into  the  foundation,  have  been 
discarded  because  of  the  noise,  expense  and  insufficient  foothold. 
Wherever  tried  in  the  form  of  blocks,  iron  has  been  found  very  objec- 
tionable, and  its  use  is  now  restricted  to  tram  and  railroads. 

Bitumen  is  a  natural  mineral  product,  belonging,  to  the  class  of 
hydrocarbons,  and  may  be  found  either  solid,  as  in  asphaltum,  or 
liquid,  as  in  mineral  tlEir.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  matrix  for  harder 
materials. 

The  best  asphaltum  is  imported  from  Seyssel,  in  France,  and  Neuf- 
chatel,  Switzerland,  but  a  tolerably  good  aSrticle  is  also  obtained  from 
the  island  of  Trinidad.  This  substcmce  melts  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  and  is  quite  brittle  when  cold,  so  that  it  possesses  proper- 
ties which  render  it  inappropriate  for  roads  when  subjected  to  great 
ranges  of  temperature  and  heavy  traffic.  When  used,  however,  with 
sand  and  cement,  it  forms  an  excellent  surface,  so  far  as  smoothness 
and  durability  are  concerned. 

The  wooden  pavement  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  has 
recently  been  replaced  by  another,  part  of  which  is  composed  c»f 
Neufchatel  bituminous  limestone,  one  and  three-quarter  inches  thick, 
laid  on  a  foundation  of  eight  inches  of  cement,  and  the  remainder  of 
"  Grahamite"  (pure  asphalt  from  Ritchie  County,  Va. ),  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  on  a  similar  foundation,  * 

Brick,  being  merely  clay  indurated  by  burning,  is  too  brittle  for 
ordinary  travel.  We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  restricted  to  the  use  of 
stone  or  cement  as  fulfilling  most  nearly  the  requirements  of  a  good, 
road  covering. 

But  Stone  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms,  as  in  *  *  cobbles,"  boulders, 
"  spalls,"  or  blocks,  and  in  sizes  which  vary  as  the  ratios  of  their  three 
dimensions.  Of  the  three  first  mentioned  forms,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  most  injurious,  yet  these  are  the  favorites  with  the  commimity, 
because  of  their  cheapness  (?),  and  with  the  contractors,  because 
of  the  proportionately  large  margin  of  profit  and  necessity  of  frequent 
repairs.  By  this  general  and  brief  analysis,  we  are  induced  to  believe 
that  stone  of  a  regular  geometrical  form  is  that  which  is  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose;  cement  being  an  artificial  monolith,  whose  dimensions 
may  be  extended  at  pleasure,  is  included  in  this  class.  It  is  not 
intended  to  review  in  detail  the  whole  question  of  the  adaptability  of 
the  various  materials  to  the  object  in  view,  as  this  has  already  been 
done  in  an  exhaustive  and  able  report  of  forty-one  pages,  made  by  eight 
eminent  engineers,f  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  September, 
1843,  but  to  review  and  emphasize  the  conclusions  therein  deduced. 
It  was  recommended  to  use  a  pavement  of  "  dressed  stone,"  laid  diag- 
onally upon  a  foundation  of  concrete,  in  those  squares  where  the  sewers 
and  various  supply  pipes  were  completed,  and  to  lay  stone  tramways 

*  Letter  of  Geu'l  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  and  his  work  on  Roads  and  Street  Pavements, 

page  182. 

t  The  membert*  of  this  Committee  appointed  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  Jane 
26th,  1843,  to  report  to  City  Councils  (»n  "  The  best  modes  of  paving  highways/'  were : 
Elwood  Morris,  George  W.  Smith,  deceased, 

Jno.  C.  Trautwine,  J.os.  Saxton, 

Henry  R.  Campbell,  M.  T.  TT.  Chandler,  deceasc^d, 

Solomon  W.  Roberta,  Sam'l  Y.  Merrick,  decea.-?ed. 
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on  the  steep  gradients  from  Front  Street  down  to  Delaware  Avenue. 
These  are  substantially  the  conclusions  we  are  forced  to  adopt,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  these  thirty-four  years,  yet  in  aU  this  time  they 
seem  to  have  gained  but  little  ground. 

A  tramway  in  connection  with  a  "  Belgian"  block  system  would  fulfill 
all  the  requirements  in  the  best  and  most  economical  manner.  Trams, 
eight  inches  deep  and  two  feet  wide,  if  weD  laid,  would  oppose  the 
least  possible  resistance  to  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  and  would  be  noise- 
less, whilst  the  blocks  between  would  furnish  the  desired  foothold,  and 
the  clicking  of  the  Jiorse's  feet  give  sufficient  warning  of  the  approach- 
ing vehicle.  *  This  arrangement  supposes  the  conditions  of  the  horse 
and  carriage  to  remain  constant,  and  until  lately  it  has  been  assumed 
that  these  elements  of  the  problem  were  fixed,  but  rubber  tires  have 
been  introduced  and  give  great  satisfaction.  Still  the  roughness  of 
the  pavement  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  foothold  has  been  found 
to  cut  and  destroy  them  so  rapidly  as  to  render  their  general  intro- 
duction improbable.  If  now  we  can  substitute  for  the  present  shoe 
a  material  that  will  prove  as  durable  and  as  secure,  at  the  same  cost, 
it  wiU  open  the  way  to  great  reforms  in  all  J^he  elements  of  locomo- 
tion, viz. :  the  pavement,  the  vehicle  and  the  power. 

Such  an  improvement  has  indeed  been  made  and  tested  satisfactorily. 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  shoe  of  the  ordinary  shape,  open  at  the  bottom, 
and  having  iron  studs  projecting  vertically  downwards  through  a  three- 
quarter  inch  tarred  rope,  which  they  hold  in  place  and  which  serves 
as  a  packing.  The  shoe  is  put  on  without  heating  and  held  in  place 
by  six  nails.  It  has  been  used  until  worn  down  to  a  knife  edge,  and 
its  life  is  quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  ordinary  iron  shoe.  The  rope  is 
not  kicked  out  by  use,  but  is,  in  fact,  riveted  firmer  by  the  pounding 
down  of  the  studs. 

The  general  introduction  of  such  an  improvement  would  undoubt- 
edly lead  to  the  substitution  of  concrete  for  the  rumbling  rubber 
pavements  now  in  use.  The  chief  objection,  lack  of  sufficient  foot- 
hold, having  been  overcome,  minor  difficulties  need  have  but  Httle 
weight,  as  that  portion  of  the  surface  overlying  sewers,  etc.,  might  be 
divided  into  blocks  which  could  be  readily  removed  and  replaced. 
The  necessity  of  breaking  the  surface  for  pipes  could  easily  be  avoided 
by  laying  them  hereafter  under  the  sidewalks  or  in  rear  of  the 
dwellmgs,  in  streets  of  the  second  class. 

There  is  a  street  in  Philadelphia  (a  short  one,  to  be  sure)  upon 
which  there  is  no  railway,  and  whenever  a  wagon  or  cart  passes  at 
a  trot  it  shakes  all  of  the  buildings,  which  are  said  to  be  substantial. 
What  must  be  the  waste  of  energy  that  will  set  in  vibration  the  houses 
on  both  sides  of  a  street  whenever  a  veliicle  passes?  Yet  the  injury 
is  not  limited  to  the  vehicle,  the  edifice  nor  the  road  covering,  all  of 
which  are  badly  shaken  up,  but  extends  in  a  greater  degree  to  the 
animal  life  affected  by  it:  the  horse,  and  the  individuals  in  the  house 
or  conveyance.  It  is  a  constant  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  of 
women,  invaUds  and  children,  whose  sleep  is  disturbed  and  restless. 

•  Tram  stones  of  tho  above  dimensions  can  be  furnished  and  laid,  of  Old  Do- 
minion granite,  at  a  cost  of  $3.25  per  lineal  yard,  whilst  Belgian  blocks,  covering 
the  same  surface,  are  worth  $2.25,  making  the  trams  cost  one  dollar  more  per  yard, 
but  every  other  consideration  is  in  their  favor,  and  ultimately  they  are  cheaper. 
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The  racket  is  especially  noticeable  by  visitors  from  rural  districts, 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  such  a  continual  jarring.  This  enormous 
waste  of  energy  can  and  should  be  avoided  by  recourse  to  proper  en- 
gineering ez^dients,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  a  uniformly  smooth, 
even  and  continuous  surface,  such  as  that  furnished  by  a  good  cement 
payement,  with  only  joints  enough  to  permit  of  expansion,  would 
fulfill  in  the  most  perfect  manner  all  the  requirements  for  the  horse, 
carriage,  passenger  and  resident,  could  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and 
when  once  laid,  would  require  tiie  minimum  amoimt  of  expense  for 
repairs  and  police. 

^fore  closing,  there  is  another  point  which  is  worthy  the  consider- 
ation of  the  enterprising  and  progressive  citizen,  and  that  is  the  large 
amount  of  space  wasted  by  front  steps.  In  many  streets  at  least  half 
the  footwalks  are  inteiruptedby  such  projections,  forming  useless  dead 
spaces  between  them,  wMch  serve  to  collect  the  snows  of  winter,  to  be 
piled  up  in  the  street,  forming  impassable  obstructions  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  The  steps  themselves,  exposed  as  they  are, 
become  dangerous  from  ice,  and  are  not  an  architectural  necessity  nor 
ornament.  Every  consideration  of  humanity  would  suggest  their 
being  withdrawn,  and,  Vhen  necessary,  occupying  the  place  of  the 
vestibule,  leaving  an  open  recess  or  niche  in  the  place  of  the  outer  door. 
Thus  the  visitor  or  resident  would  be  sheltered  from  sun,  wind,  rain 
or  snow  whilst  waiting  the  answer  to  his  summons;  the  steps  would 
not  be  dangerous  by  being  coated  with  sleet;  the  suggestion  of  hospi- 
tality WQuld  be  extended  by  the  apparently  open  door,  which  effect 
would  be  heightened  by  an  outside  lamp  at  night,  and  the  full  breadth 
of  the  sidewsdk  left  available  for  a  promenade,  with  rows  of  trees,  if 
desired.  The  plan  is  not  a  new  one,  but  is  in  use  in  many  cities  of 
this  country  and  the  continent. — Journal  of  the  Franklin  InstUvie. 


Liight  in  Stables. — Neither  cattle  nor  horses  should  be  stalled 
in  a  dark  stable,  as  all  animals  require  light  in  the  day-time.  A  horse 
kept  for  months  in  a  stable  would  be  liable  to  become  blind.  In  re- 
gard to  Ught  in  swine  pens,  a  writer  says  that  two  sows  having  Utters 
on  the  18th  and  22d  of  January,  respectively,  were  kept  in  two  rather 
dark,  but  warm,  temporary  sties,  and  had  to  occupy  them  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  April,  when,  for  each  sow  with  litter,  one 
of  the  permanent  sties  was  opened  by  selling  the  occupants.  At  that 
time  the  pigs  which  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  temporary  sties 
proved  to  be  less  lively  than,  and  much  inferior  in  weight  and  size  to 
those  of  any  of  the  litters  raised  in  the  less  warm  but  well-lighted  per- 
manent sties,  notwithstanding  that  the  difference  in  age  was  very 
small,  and  that  food  and  care  had  been  the  same  in  every  respect. 
One  of  the  litters  bom  on  the  18th  of  January,  which  had  acciden- 
tally the  best-lighted  sty,  though  situated  in  the  northwest  and  con- 
sequently coldest  comer  of  the  frame  building,  exhibited  the  most 
rapid  growth,  and  the  litter  bom  on  the  18th  of  January,  which  had 
the  darkest  sty,  had  made  the  poorest. — Lancaster  Farmer. 


i 


THE  MTIGATION  OF  LIFE  ENSURANCE  CLAIMS. 

The  payment  of  Insurance  Policies  matured  by  death  is  made,  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases,  without  dispute  or  delay.  We  publish  from 
month  to  month  the  amounts  thus  paid  by  the  companies  associated 
in  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance;  and  the  aggregate  is  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum;  more,  in  fact,  than  the  entire 
revenues  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  within  the  memory 
of  men  now  living.  But,  as  in  every  other  business  of  magnitude,  so, 
in  this,  disagreements  sometimes  arise  which  can  only  be  setUed  by  the 
courts;  and  the  cases  which  attract  public  attention  are  the  ones  which 
are  diluted,  rather,  than  those  in  which  payment  is  quietly  made. 
Hence  has  arisen,  in  many  minds,  an  impression  that  Life  Insurance 
Companies  are  exceptionally  htigious;  and  that  they,  as  a  class,  are 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  technical  and  trifling  objections  to  re- 
sist the  payment  of  just  claims.  Many  of  the  measures  proposed  in 
the  New  York  and  other  Legislatures  during  their  recent  sessions 
have  grown  out  of  this  false  impression;  and  some  of  them,  if  adopted, 
would  have  gone  far  to  facihtate  fraudulent  schemes  for  the  plunder 
of  these  companies. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  justly  urged  that  mistakes  are  possible  in 
so  minute  an  account  of  one's  physical  history  and  fanuly  as  the 
companies  require  from  an  applicant;  and  that  after  his  death  expla- 
nations are  often  impossible,  which  might  have  been  made  with  ease 
during  life.  Thus  a  company  which  is  disposed  to  shirk  its  obliga- 
tions has  advantages  in  a  litigation  which  are  imf air  in  substance, 
besides  the  fact  that  its  wealth  and  the  absence  of  a  personal  con- 
science in  a  corporation  enable  it  to  protract  a  suit  beyond  a  reason- 
able limit  of  time  and  expense.  The  importance  of  finding  a  remedy 
for  such  hardships  as  this  is  strongly  felt  by  our  Legislatures;  while 
they  are  in  dangL  of  making  the  ^iedy  t.^  sweepST-d  of  mak- 
mg  a  rule  upon  the  basis  of  a  rare  exception,  thus  injuring  the  entire 
business  and  impairing  the  obligations  of  morality  itself,  in  their  zeal 
to  do  away  with  an  individual  wrong. 

It  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  fraud  is  the  great  enemv 
of  Life  Insurance;  and  that  a  company,  in  contesting  claims  which 
are  unjust,  is  only  protecting  its  honest  members.  The  institution 
which  knowingly  pays  a  dishonest  claim  ought  to  forfeit  all  confidence. 
The  danger  in  this  direction  is  far  greater  than  in  that  of  undue  liti- 
gation; it  being,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  pubHc  mind,  much 
cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  pay  without  dispute  than  to  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  contestant,  if  the  company  means  to  continue  in 
business. 

For  these  difficulties  we  can  see  no  effectual  remedy,  except  the 
better  instruction  of  the  insuring  pubhc  on  the  subject.     Let  it  be 
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understood  and  felt  by  them  that  a  fraud  on  a  company  is  a  fraud 
upon  them,  and  that  they  are  the  real  patties  to  the  contest  It  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  if  a  special  tribunal  were  constituted  to 
hear  all  such  cases;  having  the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  business 
which 'is  essential  to  understand  them  fully,  and  extending  final 
authority  in  adjusting  them.  It  is  doubtless  within  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  establish  a  court  with  this  special  jurisdiction;  and  its 
value  to  the  holders  of  Life  Insurance  Policies  would  be  vastly  beyond 
its  cost. 


The  Chamber  of  Life  lusiirance  reports:    The  amount 

paid  by  the  Chamber  Companies  during  the  month  of  April,  1877, 
upon  Policy  Claims,  was  as  follows:  Losses  by  death,  $1,661,485.69; 
IVIatured.  Endowments,  $305,090.20;  Total,  1,966,575.89.  Amount 
paid  from  April,  1874,  to  April,  1877:  Death,  $56,348,893.74;  Ea- 
dowment,  $6,653,637.67;  Total,  $63,002,531.41. 


Early  Death  of  Teachers. — My  attention  has  been  recently 
called  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  pubUc  schools 
of  Philadelphia  die  young,  and  I  am  asked  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
profession  of  teaching  calculated  to  induce  this  mortality.  I  think 
there  is.  The  amount  of  arithmetic  the  teachers  have  first  to  cram 
into  themselves,  and  then  into  a  succession  of  pupils,  is  enough  to 
sap  their  nervous  energies.  It  must  be  an  awful  thing  to  spend  days 
in  driving  such  barren  facts  into  vacant  minds,  and  to  waken  up  each 
morning  knowing  the  same  dreary  routine  lies  before  one.  I  do 
not  think  the  community  knows  how  really  good  and  self-sacrificing 
the  majority  of  our  public  school-teachers  are.  How,  in  winter,  they 
gather  clothing  and  shoes  for  many  of  the  poorer  pupils.  How  often 
they  feed  and  help  them,  and  visit  them,  in  sickness,  at  their  homes. 
Often  but  poorly  paid  themselves,  they  share  the  little  that  they  have 
with  those  so  much  worse  off.  After  all,  how  touchingly  sad  are  the 
struggles  of  the  poor  for  education !  What  sacrifices  a  destitute  widow 
will  make  to  send  her  little  ones  to  school !  One  day  a  woman  who 
worked  for  me  came  without  her  shoes.  I  asked  her  where  they  were. 
She  told  me  that  "  Johnny  had  none  to  go  to  school  in,  and  as  she 
did  not  like  to  have  him  go  barefooted,  she  gave  him  hers."  Oh,  boys, 
will  you  ever  realize  what  women  have  done  for  you  ?  How,  at  every 
step,  you  have  been  nourished  on  their  tears,  on  their  life  ?  How,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  woman  has  been  your  best  dependence,  your 
most  faithful  friend  ?  Think  of  it,  and  uncover  your  heads  with  rev- 
erence, even  when  the  oldest,  the  poorest  and  ugliest  of  the  sex  pass 
by. — Philadelphia  Sunday  Times. 


THE     SANITARY     QUESTIONS    CONCERNING    ABATTOIRS 
AND  THE  SLAUGHTERING  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK.* 

By  E.  H.  Janes,  M.D.;  Assistant  Sanitary  Snperintendent  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  New  York. 

The  duty  assigned  to  me  in  the  programme  for  the  discussion  of  the 
abattoir  question,  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  slaughtering  business, 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  abattoirs  and  the  smaller  butcheries 
within  the  boundaries  of  my  own  field  of  sanitary  labor,  the  city  of 
New  York;  to  point  out  the  progress  thus  far  made  in  the  efforts  at 
concentration  of  the  business  in  that  city,  and  the  still  further  im- 
provement which  is  already  hailed  as  in  the  immediate  future.  I 
might  premise,  however,  with  the  remark  that  the  w^ork  of  furnishing 
animal  food  to  a  population  like  that  of  the  city  of  New  York  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  an  undertaking  which  ranks  high  among  the  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  the  country;  one  which  requkes  a  large  outlay  of 
capital,  involves  a  variety  of  interests,  and  calls  into  action  intelligence 
and  business  talents  of  no  mean  capacity.  To  satisfy  the  wants  of  a 
community  consisting  of  more  than  one  million  of  people,  to  contrib- 
ute toward  supplying  the  suburban  and  more  distant  towns  and 
cities  with  animal  food,  and  to  provide  for  the  exporting  interests, 
which  are  constantly  increasing  in  magnitude  and  importance,  are 
duties  which  devolve  upon  the  New  York  butchers,  while  the  health 
authorities  are  charged  with  the  important  trust  of  seeing  that  this 
immense  business  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  least  pre- 
judicial to  the  pubhc  health;  that  the  vast  amount  of  refuse  and  offal 
produced  be  so  disposed  of  as  not  to  become  a  perpetual  public 
nuisance;  and  that  the  many  offensive  trades  growing  out  of  the 
slaughtering  business,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  it,  be  placed  and  maintained  under  the  proper  sanitary  direction 
and  control  It  is  alike  for  the  interests  of  trade  and  for  the  interests 
of  public  health  and  of  public  comfort,  that  it  behooves  the  authorities 
to  so  regulate  and  control  the  slaughtering  business,  as  to  secure  to 
those  engaged  in  it  the  greatest  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  many  nuisances  emanating  from  it.  We 
must  also  admit  that  when  radical  changes  are  to  be  effected  in  so 
large  and  useful  an  industiy,  the  entire  question  should  be  carefully 
considered,  and  extreme  measures  adopted  only  after  mature  study 
and  deliberation,  and  with  as  much  consideration  for  the  affected 
parties  as  is  consistent  with  the  pubHc  health  and  the  public  welfare. 
Such  has  been  the  pohcy  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  in  deaHng 
with  this  question,  and  by  making  haste  slowly,  yet  by  constant  and 
persistent  pressure,  considerable  advance  has  been  made  toward  con- 
centration, and  still  further  results  are  on  the  eve  of  completion. 

*Bead  before  American  Public  Health  Association,  Boston,  October  4th,  1876. 
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That  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  slaughter- 
ing business  is  carried  on  in  New  York,  let  us  glance  at  the  approxi- 
mate figures  as  obtained  from  the  butchers  themselyes,  and  which  stun 
up  as  follows:  The  number  of  beeves  annually  killed  363,550;  of 
small  stock,  1,155,000.  The  number  of  hogs  killed  annually  has  been 
about  1,200,000,  although  it  is  said  that  during  the  present  year  the 
number  will  be  something  less,  owing  to  a  temporary  dullness  in  the 
market.  About  half  of  this  quantity  of  pork  is  for  exportation.  These 
figures,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  only  approximate,  though  obtained 
from  the  butchers  by  direct  inquiry.  Yet,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speculate  about  here,  butchers  are  not  always  ready  to 
make  known  the  full  amount  of  their  business.  Besides  the  numbers 
above  given,  there  is  one  estabHshment  where  750  beeves,  upon  an 
average,  are  slaughtered  weekly  for  the  foreign  market  alone.  How 
to  control  this  immense  trade,  and  how  to  deal  with  the  large  amount 
of  oflEal  and  refuse  accompanying  it,  is  a  problem  which  has  severely 
taxed  modem  science  and  modern  ingenuity,  and  which  finally  admits, 
so  far  as  large  cities  are  concerned,  of  but  one  solution,  viz. ,  concen- 
tration, or  the  abattoir  system,  established  at  some  convenient  point 
or  points,  convenient  for  the  landing  of  live  stock,  furnished  with  the 
best  modem  apphances  for  slaughtering,  and  facilities  for  immediately 
utilizing  all  refuse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  a 
pubHc  nuisance. 

To-day,  however.  New  York  can  boast  of  but  one  abattoir  which  is 
complete  in  all  of  its  arrangements,  and  that  is  located  at  the  foot  of 
West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  by  the  Hudson  River.     The  building  was 
erected  for  a  market,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  architectural  skill,  and  is 
substantial  in  structure;  but,  not  proving  successful  as  a  market,  it 
has  recently  been  converted  into  an  abattoir,  no  expense  having  been 
spared  to  render  it  a  model  of  convenience  and  of  sanitary  excellence. 
The  appliances  are  such  as  to  render  the  work  easy;  the  ventilation  is 
good.     The  floors  are  non-absorbing,  easily  cleansed,  and  the  drain-, 
age  is  perfect.     The  tallow  is  rendered  while  perfectly  fresh,  and  the 
blood  and  offal  are  utilized  without  delay,  all  of  these  operations  be- 
ing conducted  in  **  Craven  dryers,"  the  gases  from  which  are  run 
directly  into  the  sewer,  which  discharges  eight  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  low  tide,  and  are  thus  condensed  and  rendered  inof- 
fensive.  Thd  place  is  under  good  management,  is  thoroughly  cleansed 
each  day  as  soon  as  the  work  of  slaughtering  is  finished,  and  instead 
of  its  being  a  nuisance,  it  is  externsdly  ornamental,  and  the  internal 
arrangements  are  such  that  the  work  is  entirely  hidden  from  the  view 
of  a&y  one  in  the  street.     The  cattle  arrive  by  boat,  and  through  an 
underground  tunnel  are  driven  immediately  from  the  landing-place  to 
their  pens,  without  passing  through  any  portion  of  a  pubuc  street. 
This  establishment  was  in  active  operation  during  the  extremely  hot 
weather  of  the  past  summer,  and  thus  far  has  given  rise  to  no  well- 
founded  complaint.     They  are  at  present  slaughtering  about  1,000 
beeves  per  week  at  this  abattoir,  though  its  capacity  is  sufficient  for 
six  or  seven  times  that  number.     The  Butchers'  Hide  and  Melting 
Association  have  a  building  on  Forty-fourth  Street,  near  the  East 
River,  with  a  capacity  for  slaughtering  from  5,000  to  6,000  cattle  per 
week.    The  building  is  275  feet  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  twenty- 
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seven  "  balks/'  for  the  accommodation  of  as  many  butchers.  It  was 
the  first  building  erected  in  New  York  for  an  abattoir,  and  has  always 
been  kept  in  a  good  sanitary  condition,  thongh  it  has  never  received 
the  encouragement  from  individual  butchers  which  it  deserves.  The 
tallow  is  rendered  in  an  adjoining  building,  the  gases  bein^  passed 
through  spray-condensers,  and  thence  into  the  sewer,  whidfi  dis- 
charges into  the  river  about  six  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  at 
low  tide.  There  are  no  facilities  here  for  the  treating  of  offal  and 
blood.  The  offal  and  blood  from  the  slaughter-houses  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city  are  utilized  at  a  large  estabhshmen't  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  while  aU  refuse  from  the  smaller  houses  on  the  west  side  is 
removed  from  the  city.  The  Union  Stock  Yard  Abattoir,  at  the  foot 
of  West  Sixtieth  Street,  is  well  arranged  for  slaughtering,  which  is 
principally  done  for  foreign  trade.  There  are  no  &kcilities  here  for 
rendering  or  for  treating  the  blood  and  offal.  The  average  amount 
of  slaughtering  at  present  is  about  800  cattle  weekly,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  for  the  foreign  trade.  The  abattoir  at  "  Harsimus  Gove," 
Jersey  City,  is  a  well-arranged  establishment,  as  regards  convenience, 
neatness,  dispatch,  and  the  sanitary  interest  of  all  concerned.  The 
floors  are  non-absorbing,  and  may  be  flushed  at  any  moment  The 
several  compartments  are  separated  only  by  iron  railing,  which,  aided 
by  movable  skylights  and  side  windows,  affords  every  fadhty  for  thor- 
ough ventilation.  The  fat  and  offal  are  removed  from  the  premises 
witiiout  delay,  and  the  hides  are  salted  immediately  upon  being  re- 
moved from  the  animals.  The  annual  amount  of  slaughtering  at  this 
abattoir  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  about  200,000  cattle,  300,000 
sheep,  and  600,000  hogs.  The  sanitary  care  of  this  abattoir  is  under- 
taken by  the  proprietors,  to  whom  the  butchers  are  subordinate  as  to 
the  hours  of  HUing,  etc.  This  regulation  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
those  whose  work  it  is  to  clean  the  premises  may  not  be  interrupted 
or  delayed.  Besides  the  abattoirs  mentioned,  New  York  has  fifty-two 
separate  and  independent  slaughtering-houses,  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  east  and  the  west  sides  of  the  city.  Those  on  the  east 
sider  occupy  an  area  extending  from  Forty-third  Street  to  Forty-sev- 
enth, including  these  two  streets,  and  from  First  Avenue  to  the  East 
Biver.  Those  on  the  west  side  are  nearly  all  of  them  confined  to  an 
area  extending  from  Tenth  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  Biver,  and  between^ 
Fortieth  and  Forty-first  Streets.  There  are  three  or  four  scattered 
above  th^  near  the  river,  and  there  is  also  one  at  the  foot  of  East  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  Street.  But  few  of  these  buildings  are  well-con- 
structed and  have  yards  properly  graded  and  paved,  and  a  drainage 
such  that  no  special  complaint  can  be  made  of  it.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  but  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  animals,  by 
reason  of  imperfect  construction,  defective  drainage,  and  a  general 
absence  of  the  necessary  sanitary  regulations,  which  cannot  be  sue- 
cessfnUy  carried  out  so  long  as  the  business  is  conducted  in  detached 
places,  each  proprietor  indulging  in  his  own  ideas  of  sanitary  require- 
ments. There  are  also,  in  the  recently  annexed  district,  eight  small 
slaughter-houECS  for  supplying  the  local  wants,  killing,  in  the  weekly 
aggregate,  about  thirty  beef  cattle  and  eighty  small  stock.  These 
latter  are  small,  badly  constructed,  and  generally  deficient  in  sanitary 
provisions,  but  as  the  neighborhoods  where  they  are  located  are 
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somewhat  thinly  settled  as  compared  with  the  city,  perhaps  the  great- 
est nuisance  in  connection  with  them  is  the  contamination  of  the 
water  streams  into  which  their  drainings  and  washings  are  discharged, 
there  being  no  system  of  sewerage  in  the  district  by  which  this  could 
be  avoided.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  a  small  stream  known 
as  Mill  Brook,  which,  from  receiving  the  filthy  drainage  of  a  large 
neighborhood,  is  reduced  to  a  condition  little  above  that  of  an  open 
sewer. 

The  hog-slaughtering  establishments  are  all  located  near  the  Hud- 
son River,  between  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Streets.  At  each  of 
these  places  lard  is  rendered  in  steam  tanks,  the  gases  being  in  some 
condensed  and  discharged  into  the  river,  in  others  destroyed  by  com- 
bustion. At  one  of  them  blood  and  offal  are  treated  with  chemicals, 
and  reduced  to  a  valuable  fertilizer.  All  of  these  places  are  kept  in 
good  sanitary  condition,  there  being  no  complaints,  except  occasion- 
ally from  some  imperfection  or  temporary  derangement  of  the  render- 
ing apparatus. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  have  fre- 
quent and  systematic  inspections  of  all  the  slaughter-houses  in  the 
city,  with  a  view  of  enforcing  the  sanitary  ordinances.  During  the 
summer  months  these  inspections  have  been  daily,  when  careful  note 
has  been  taken  of  everything  pertaining  to  their  sanitary  condition. 
By  these  daily  inspections  certain  regulations  are  enforced  which 
would  have  been  neglected  had  the  butchers  not  felt  that  they  were 
under  this  daily  surveillance.  The  inspectors  insist  upon  the  prompt 
removal  of  ofiPal  and  manure,  the  daily  cleaning  of  the  premises,  the 
frequent  whitewashing  of  walls  and  fences,  and  that  the  buildings  be 
kept  in  good  repair.  Notwithstanding  these  frequent  and  careful 
inspections,  there  still  exist  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  this  sys- 
tem of  conducting  the  business  in  a  number  of  small  and  detached 
buildings.  Each  establishment  regulating  its  own  hours  of  work  and 
its  own  time  for  cleaning,  and  each  proprietor  estabHshing  his  own 
standard  of  what  he  considers  cleanliness,  the  neighborhood  is  rarely 
exempt  from  the  obnoxious  effluvia  so  closely  associated  with  this 
business.  It  is  not  unusal  to  find,  immediately  after  a  slaughter- 
house and  a  yard  are  supposed  to  have  been  cleaned,  particles  of  offal 
adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  buildings  or  along  the  fences  or  caught 
in  the  interspaces  of  the  rough  pavements;  portions  of  manure  ad- 
hering to  the  fences  or  in  the  comers  of  the  yard;  pools  of  bloody 
water  in  the  depression  of  the  uneven  pavement,  or  streams  of  sur- 
face drainage  made  filthy  with  manure  and  blood  finding  their  way 
over  the  adjoining  sidewalk  to  the  street  gutter.  These  refuse  por- 
tions of  animal  matter  soon  take  on  the  process  of  putrefaction,  and 
the  atmosphere  becomes  in  a  short  time  loaded  with  the  offensive 
odors  peculiar  to  neglected  slaughter-houses. 

Another  great  evil  connected  with  the  distributed  system,  is  that 
it  necessitates  the  driving  of  cattle  through  the  pubhc  streets,  a 
practice  not  only  imsightiy  and  annoying,  but  one  that  is  often 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  Hves  of  citizens.  It  is  true  that  where  the 
business  is  confined  to  narrow  limits  at  the  water  side,  as  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  the  cattle  may  be  landed  from  boats,  the  driving 
can  be  confined  to  streets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  slaughter- 
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bouses,  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Sanitary  Code  requiring  that 
the  animals  be  landed  from  boats  on  either  side  of  the  city  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  of  slaughtering,  and  not  driven  across  the  city. 
Yet  even  with  this  provision  there  are  no  means  of  reaching  their 
several  places  of  destination  except  through  the  streets  leading  to  the 
several  slaughter-houses,  and  this  genertdly  in  the  busy  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  streets  are  lined  with  horses  and  butchers'  wagons, 
and  every  condition  obtains  calculated  to  frighten  the  animals  and 
render  them  unmanageable,  to  the  great  danger  of  ipjury  to  passers- 
by  or  to  children  residing  and  playing  in  the  vicinity.  This  practice 
of  driving  cattle  along  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  a  great  city,  a 
practice  always  annoying  to  citizens  and  one  that  has  cost  many  Hves, 
might  be  wholly  avoided  by  concentration  of  the  slaughtering  busi- 
ness vrithin  properly-constructed  abattoirs.  The  recent  action  of  the 
Board  of  Health  in  adopting  an  ordinance  restricting  the  driving  of 
cattle  in  the  streets,  is  regarded  by  the  entire  public,  some  of  the 
butchers,  perhaps,  excepted,  as  a  long  stride  in  the  right  direction, 
and  it  only  needs  the  completion  of  another  step — ^that  of  concen- 
tration— to  render  the  driving  of  cattle  in  the  streets  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and  thus  to  relieve  the  public  of  a  dangerous  nuisance. 

fii  order  to  reduce  the  business  of  slaughtering  in  large  cities  to  a 
coAdition  more  compatible  with  public  health,  safety,  convenience  and 
economy,  one,  two,  three,  or  even  more — according  to  the  amount  of 
business — large  abattoirs  should  be  provided,  and  furnished  with  all 
the  modem  appliances  not  only  for  expediting  the  work  of  slaugh- 
tering and  handling  the  stock,  but  for  the  immediate  and  proper  dis- 
posal of  all  parts  of  the  animal  not  suitable  for  food.  This  latter 
branch  is  a  highly  important  one,  as  the  methods  of  dealing  with  offal 
under  the  existing  distributed  system  of  small  butcheries,  is  one  of 
the  most  repulsive  and  objectionable  features  of  the  slaughtering 
business.  It  is  the  offal  wagons  and  the  fat  wagons  going  to  and 
from  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  various  rendering  estabUsh- 
ments  distributed  over  extensive  areas,  that  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  impurities  of  a  city's  atmosphere;  whereas  concentration  enables 
us  to  deal  with  these  matters  at  once,  allowing  no  time  for  putrefac- 
tion to  commence.  It  provides  for  the  most  approved  machinery, 
which  smaller  and  detached  estabUshments  cannot  always  afford, 
thus  greatly  modifying  if  not  wholly  abating  the  nuisance  which 
attends  every  attempt  to  utilize  animal  refuse  upon  any  other  system, 
and  does  away  with  the  many  offensive  trades  which  grow  out  of 
this,  and  are  usually  found  scattered  about  in  various  localities.  The 
abattoir  system  relieves  the  individual  butcher  from  any  responsibihty 
concerning  the  general  condition  of  the  premises,  and,  as  the  special 
conveniences  are  common  to  all,  his  expenses  are  much  less  than 
when  occupying  a  separate  estabhshment,  on  the  principle  that  in 
all  instances  combination  lightens  the  individual  burden.  These 
abattoirs  should  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  water,  for  the 
easy  construction  of  sewers  and  the  perfection  of  drainage;  or  what  is 
better,  if  they  could  be  made  to  project  over  the  water  where  there  is 
a  good  current,  so  that  all  waste  fluids  and  washings  could  be  at 
once  discharged  into  the  water  without  the  necessity  of  an  interven- 
ing sewer,  it  would  complete  the  facilities  for  perfect  drainage  and 
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deanliness.  They  should  also  be  located  so  that  animals  may  be 
landed,  either  from  boat  or  rail  car,  immediately  on  the  premises,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  finding  their  way  into  the  public  streets,  thus 
securing  the  public  from  great  annoyance,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional 
excitement  and  danger  incurred  in  consequence  of  a  frightened 
bullock  escaping  from  the  drove.  This  is  one  of  the  excellent  features 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  abattoir,  where  the  animals  are  transferred 
immediately  from  the  boat  to  the  cattle  pens,  without  any  possible 
access  to  the  street,  where  they  are  never  seen. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  this  transition  from  the  distributed  to  the 
concentrated  system  is  being  brought  about  gradually  by  the  steady 
maintenance  of  sanitary  requirements  and  the  persistent  enforcement 
of  sanitaiy  ordinances.  By  this  continued  pressure  the  butchers  were, 
about  ^nt  years  ago,  removed  from  various  parts  of  the  city  to  their 
present  hmits.  Previous  to  that  time  no  podion  of  the  city  was  ex- 
empt from  the  nuisance  of  cattle-driving,  and  the  atmosphere  was  ^ 
daily  receiving  from  fifty  different  centres  the  disgusting;  emanations 
from  as  many  rudely-constructed,  and  still  more  rudely-managed 
slaughter-houses.  Sbreet  gutters  were  often  flowing  with  blood  from 
the  slaughtered  animals,  owing  to  defective  or  total  absence  of  sewer- 
age ;  the  buildings  became  saturated  with  animal  matter,  and  wercL 
therefore,  constantly  tainted  with  the  disgusting  odor  of  animal  putre- 
faction; the  ground  underneath  the  buildings  became  completely  sod- 
den with  slaughter-house  filth,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  the 
nuisance  extending  to  adjoining  premises,  and  even  to  neighboring 
streets.  Since  the  business  has  been  confined  to  the  present  limits, 
the  system  of  frequent  inspections  is  more  easily  mainteined,  and  the 
frequent  repairs  which  the  butchers  are  called  upon  to  make,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  continue  their  places  in  a  condition  suitable  for  the 
business,  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  effect  the  daily  cleansing 
of  separate  establishments,  have  convinced  many  of  the  butchers  that 
concentration  will  be  less  expensive  to  them  than  any  further  attempt 
to  run  their  separate  slaughter-houses,  subject  to  frequent  orders  from 
the  Board  of  Health.  At  the  same  time  the  man  who  has  invested 
largely  in  the  slaughtering  business,  sees  in  every  pound  of  offal  that 
is  utilized  an  inducement  to  perfect  his  facilities,  that  he  may  add  to 
his  own  income  in  proportion  as  he  contributes  to  the  abatement  of  a 
public  nuisance.  He  also  sees  that  by  concentration  alone  can  the 
refuse  portions  of  the  animal  be  utilized  with  profit;  that  the  fat  can 
be  rendered  while  perfectly  fresh,  and  in  an  inoffensive  manner;  thiit 
the  blood  and  offcJ,  before  having  had  time  to  putrefy,  are  changed 
into  comparatively  inoffensive  and  valuable  fertilizers.  Thus  what 
was  formerly  a  noxious  waste  becomes  a  source  of  profit  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  of  health  and  wealth  to  the  nation.  During  the  present 
month,  or  early  in  November,  if  the  work  now  in  active  operation  is 
not  interrupted,  the  separate  slaughter-houses  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city  will  be  closed,  and  their  business  removed  to  an  extensive 
abattoir  now  being  constructed  at  the  foot  of  West  Fortieth  Street. 
This  will  reheve  Tenth  Avenue,  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  Streets  from 
the  unsightly  structures  which  have  long  disgraced  the  neighborhood, 
and  settle  the  question  of  locahty  for  many  years  to  come.     Similar 
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arrangements  are  being  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  which  will 
probably  be  completed  during  the  present  autumn. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  simply  repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere  said,  that 
the  sanitary  interests  of  the  city  of  New  York  require  that  the  busi- 
ness of  slaughtering  animals  for  human  food  be  done  in  large  abattoirs, 
where  there  is  every  facihty  for  properly  disposing  of  all  parts  of  the 
animal;  where  the  animals,  before  being  slaughtered,  could  be  viewed 
by  a  competent  inspector,  and  where  all  meats  placed  in  the  market 
should  first  have  the  approval  of  an  efficient  and  conscientious  sani- 
tary officer. 

I  therefore  offer,  for  consideration  of  the  Association,  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  concentration  of  slaughter-houses  in  large  abat- 
toirs, located  at  the  water  side,  below  cities,  when  possible  remote 
from  business  centres  and  human  dwellings,  provided  with  faciUties 
for  utilizing  all  portions  of  the  animal  without  delay,  is  regarded  as 
essential  to  pubHc  health,  and  considered  conducive  to  private  economy. 


A  Vicious  Plaster. — A  gentleman  who  had  an  acute  pain  in 
his  side,  yesterday,  put  a  mustard  plaster  of  powerful  drawing  capacity 
over  the  affected  region,  tied  it  on  with  a  bandage,  and  started  for 
his  place  of  business.  When  upon  Main  Cross  he  was  horrified  to 
find  that  the  plaster  had  become  loose,  dropped  many  degrees  below 
its  original  position,  and  had  commenced  chawing  the  solid  meat  of 
his  ham.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  remedy  the  evil,  but 
could  not  choke  the  plaster  off.  It  had  estabhshed  a  residence  there, 
and  he  could  feel  the  skin  rising  into  a  blubber  under  its  powerful 
suction.  He  rushed  into  a  business  house  to  retire  up-stairs  or  some- 
where where  he  cjild  fix  things  differently,  but  just  as  he  entered  he 
met  a  number  of  lady  friends  who  all  seemed  delighted  to  see  him. 
They  had  some  kind  of  enterprise  on  hand  and  wanted  him  to  con- 
tribute. He  said  he'd  see  them  again,  and  they  said  it  was  an  old 
dodge,  and  that  he  couldn't  play  it  that  way.  Then  they  went  on  to 
explain,  and  he  writhed  in  agony.  The  plaster  was  getting  at  its 
work — pumping  the  water  from  his  system  at  every  pore;  and  when 
he  finally  darted  out  of  the  store  and  flew  down  an  alley  with  his  hau- 
standing  on  end,  those  ladies  raised  their  hands  and  said,  ''  Did  you 

ever !     who  would  have  thought  that  Mr. would  have  been  so 

penurious. " — Madison  Courier, 


(BAlUx'fi  iaMie 


THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Convened  at  the  appointed  place  and  time,  Chicago,  June  5th,  ultimo, 
in  its  twenty-eighth  annual  session,  and  continued  four  days.  After 
the  usual  preliminaries  incident  to  the  change  of  places  of  outgoing 
and  incoming  Presidents,  Drs.  J.  Mabion  Sims  and  Henry  J.  Bowditch, 
prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  and  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  W.  S. 
Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  the  session  was 
begun,  as  usual,  with 

The  President's  Address,  which  was  listened  to  with  the 

marked  attention  it  deserved :  for  it  was  no  mere  felicitation  to  a  joy- 
ful assemblage,  but  an  earnest,  dignified,  suggestive  discourse,  which 
appealed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  profession.  After  briefly  sketch- 
ing the  heterogeneous  condition  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  coun- 
try previous  to  the  birth  of  the  Association,  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
first  efi*ect  of  the  organization  in  binding  the  medical  men  of  the 
country  to  a  common  and  lasting  fraternity,  he  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  short-comings  of  the  Association  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  pur- 
pose, the  real  marks  of  progress  which  had  distinguished  it,  and  to 
urge  still  more  signal  advances.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  chance 
for  improvement  in  the  Sections.  There  was  not  enough  criticism  of 
the  papers  read,  nor  was  it  exactly  the  right  kind.  He  thought  the 
Association  should  adopt  the  plan  in  use  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute— not  to  publish  anything  until  after  it  had  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  experts,  whose  decisions  are  final  The  Association 
should  further  declai'e,  as  its  rule  for  the  guidance  of  such  experts, 
that  no  paper  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  publication  which  did  not 
give  something  new  to  medical  science,  or  which  did  not  present  such 
an  analysis,  or  such  a  new  or  lucid  arrangement  of  facts  wholly  or  in 
part  known,  as  to  greatly  aid  the  profession. 

Dr.  Bowditch  spoke  in  terms  of  warm  praise  of  the  public  enter- 
tainment at  the  Louisville  meeting,  which  was  conducted  on  temper- 
ance principles.  The  simple  fact  of  a  temperance  entertainment  in 
Kentucky  was  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  true  temper- 
ance principles.  This  Association,  to  its  praise  be  it  said,  had  also 
extended  an  invitation  to  women  to  meet  with  it.  He  thought  the 
Association  should  take  the  highest  groimd  against  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  among  its  members.  Such  action  would  have  the  moht 
ijiportant  effect  on  the  noble  cause  of  temperance  throughout  the 
Aand.  He  was  in  favor  of  reduced  representation :  would  have  Socie- 
ties send  one  delegate  for  every  twenty  or  thirty  members,  instead  of 
one  for  evtry  ten;  and  he  believed  that  with  this  change  the  honor  of 
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being  a  delegate  would  be  more  sought  after,  and  that  it  would  devolve 
upon  the  very  best  men  in  the  profession,  whieh  was  not  always  the 
case  at  present. 

He  advocated  a  imion  with  the  Canada  Medical  Association.  The 
American  Association  had  been  a  great  means  for  promoting  good 
will  between  the  States,  and  he  thought  the  proposed  union  with 
Canada  would  do  much  toward  reuniting  two  of  the  greatest  nations 
on  the  globe.  Civihzation  could  get  nothing  but  good  from  such  a 
co-operation.  All  the  means  they  could  bring  to  unite  mankind  he 
hailed  with  delight.  And  last,  but  not  least,  what  a  pleasure  it  would 
be  to  unite  with  professional  brethren  in  the  old  and  historic  cities  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec ! 

To  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  American  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
the  proposed  rejection  of  the  one  in  use  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  an  entirely  new,  more  modern,  and  more  complete  work  on  that 
subject.  Dr.  Bowditch  referred  at  considerable  length.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  recommend  any  of  the  plans  yet  put  forward,  because, 
as  he  said,  more  hght  was  needed  on  this  very  important  subject. 

He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  State  Boards  of  Health,  and  im- 
pressed upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  conversing  with,  or  writing 
to,  their  representatives  in  Congress  in  reference  to  the  museum  and 
library  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army.  This  should  be  well-sus- 
tained and  augmented,  and  it  could  not  be  done  by  aid  from  the  na- 
tional exchequer. 

In  closing.  Dr.  Bowditch  said  the  future  of  the  Association  de- 
pended mainly  on  the  way  in  which  the  physicians  of  this  coimtry, 
and  especially  the  young  physicians,  did  their  duty  toward  it.  If  the 
best  men  in  the  profession  would  not  come  to  its  meetings  and  work 
for  the  common  good  of  all — if  they  stood  aloof  and  complained  of 
the  inferiority  of  its  work,  or  actually  scoffed  or  sneered  at  it— it  would 
accomplish  less  than  it  could  wish.  But  it  should  certainly  love  to 
invite  to  its  meetings  every  prominent  physician  in  the  country;  and 
if  those  who  did  attend  the  meetings  would  determine  that  nothing 
but  what  was  excellent  should  be  published  in  its  transactions,  then 
they  would  be  doing  a  really  noble  work,  and  the  Association  would 
eventually  claim  the  highest  respect  of  the  whole  profession.  It  was 
growing  stronger  every  year.  It  had  enjoyed  a  perpetual  youth,  a 
stalwart  manhood,  and  he  sincerely  trusted  it  would  Uve  to  a  genial 
old  age. 

The  Bevision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  by 

Dr.  E.  R  Squibb,  was  the  next  subject  of  general  interest.  Dr.  Squibb 
began  by  explaining  the  embarrassment  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
the  arrangement  of  business.  One  hour  only  was  assigned  him  for 
a  report  which  he  had  prepared,  on  the  authority  of  the  Association, 
without  limitation,  and  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  read  in  the 
time  allotted.  He  proceeded,  however,  to  show  the  advantages  of 
an  authoritative  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a 
permanent  conmiittee  on  revision,  selected  with  a  view  to  their  special 
fitness  from  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  the  dangers  of  an 
opposite  course.  .  .  In  summing  up,  he  laid  special  stress  on  the 
following  considerations:  Whether  a  change  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is 
or  is  not  desirable;  and  if  a  change  is  desirable,  who  has  the  power 
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to  decide  as  to  bow  the  revision  should  be  made  ?  The  Association  has 
three  courses  before  it.  The  whole  subject  might  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  this  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  speaker,  who  would  thus 
be  freed  from  all  further  responsibiUty  in  regard  to  a  much-disputed 
question,  the  discussion  of  which  had  already  developed  much  per- 
sonal feeling.  In  the  second  place,  they  might  prepare  a  plan  and 
offer  it  to  the  profession,  allowing  it  to  stand  upon  its  merits.  And 
in  the  third  place,  they  might  appoint  through  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  report  for  presentation  at 
the  meeting  next  year.  He  would  be  glad  to  hsten  to  discussion,  and 
suggested  that  it  be  confined  to  a  consideration  of  these  three  points. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Squibb  criticised  those  who 
dijffered  from  him  with  a  good  deal  of  vehemence,  and  quoted  freely 
from  a  pamphlet  of  his  own,  and  tinother  advocating  opposite  views 
by  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Wood  replied,  and  contended  that  the  present  system  of  a 
decennial  convention  to  revise  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  a  good  one, 
and  that  no  necessity  existed  for  any  such  change  as  that  proposed. 
Dr.  Squibb  had  stated  that  if  the  Association  prepared  a  Pharmaco- 
poeia it  would  have  to  do  it  alone.  Another  would  also  be  prepared 
m  this  case,  and  that  of  the  Association  would  have  to  contend 
against  it.  The  consequence  would  be  that  two  Pharmacopoeias 
would  exist  side  by  side,  and  to  which  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  would  not  apply.  The  American  Medical  Association  could 
not  agree  even  on  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  nomenclature  of  disease, 
and  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  they  would  be  able  to  agree  on  such  a 
measure  as  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  believed  that  if  the  Association  entered  as  a  fiQ.ctor 
with  any  other  body  in  the  preparation  of  a  Pharmacopoeia,  it  would 
have  to  assume  whatever  of  praise  or  odium  attached  to  that  work. 
While  yielding  to  none  in  his  respect  for  the  Association,  he  held  that 
they  should  keep  free  from  incurring  pecuniary  obligations,  from  pur- 
chasing copyright  interests,  and  contracting  entangling  alliances. 
He  believed  in  allowing  the  Convention  to  do  its  work,  and  to  send  such 
men  to  that  Convention  as  it  could  depend  on.  He  favored  the  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  whole  matter,  and  made  a  motion  ac- 
cordingly, which  was  adopted. 

The  only  other  subjects  of  interest  in  the  general  sessions  were  the 
addresses  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sections. 

The   Danger  of  Accumulated   Sewerage.— Dr.    P.  O. 

Robinson,  Chairman  of  Section  on  Practical  Medicine,  in  recounting 
the  progress  in  his  department  during  the  past  year,  said:  It  had 
been  fully  shown  that  accumiQations  of  sewerage  and  the  like  became 
centres  of  contagion.  A  terrible  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  which  was  reported  on  by  one  of  the  Government 
Inspectors,  affected  fifty-six  famihes  out  of  fifty-seven  using  milk  sup- 
phed  from  one  dairy.  It  was  found  that  the  cows  drank  from  a  brook 
polluted  by  the  discharge  into  it  of  fecal  matter.  The  attention  of 
the  Association  was  called  to  an  article  in  the  July  number  of  the 
American  Medical  Journal,  where  the  cure  of  a  case  of  rabies  canina, 
by  the  use  of  strychnine,  was  reported  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  Jersey  City. 
Several  persons  were  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  and  a  servant-girl  died 
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of  unmistakable  rabies.  In  the  other  case  the  disease  was  not  devel- 
oped until  five  days  after  the  girl's  death,  and  the  fact  of  her  decease 
was  well  known  to  the  other  patient.  In  his  case,  however,  there  was 
no  aversion  to  water  shown,  and  for  that  and  some  other  reasons,  a 
number  of  physicians  held  that  it  was  not  a  true  case  of  hydrophobia. 
The  great  question  to  be  settled  was  that  of  diagnosis. 

Dr.  J.  P.  White,  Chairman  of  Section  on  Obstetrics,  said  that  the 
most  notable  event  of  the  year,  in  his  department,  was  the  formation 
of  a  society  of  physicians  interested  in  the  diseases  of  women  and  in 
obstetrics.  This  society  was  formed  in  New  York,  is  known  as  the 
American  Qjrnecolog^cal  Society,  and  its  transactions  and 

pubUcations  were  of  great  interest  to  the  medical  profession,  and  in 
a  high  degree  promotive  of  its  advancement. 

Dr.  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  State 
Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene,  gave  a  general  review  of  the 
progress  of  Preventive  Medicine,  and  illustrated  its  benefits  by  inocula- 
tion and  vaccination.  He  believed  that  it  was  possible,  by  energetic  pre- 
ventive measures,  to  practically  remove  zymotic  diseases,  and  contend- 
ed for  a  more  efficient  sanitary  police.  If  municipahties  would  furnish 
means,  Boards  of  Health  could  go  for  epidemical  disease  in  as  system- 
atic a  way  as  a  fire-engine  went  to  a  fire,  and  could  as  effectually  stamp 
it  out.  Pubhc  hygiene  received  much  greater  attention  in  England 
than  in  this  country,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  many  of  her  most 
prominent  scientific  men.  There  is  no  better  way  to  train  the  medi- 
cal student  than  to  familiarize  him  with  the  methods  of  the  best  sani- 
tary records.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  urged  on  all  medical 
colleges  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  subject  of  public  hygiene, 
and  to  make  its  study  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  He  believed 
that  in  the  time  to  come,  by  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  sanitary 
principles,  disease  might  be  almost  entirely  prevented,  and  instead  of 
needing  two  Pharmacopoeias,  they  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  any. 
There  was  no  fear,  however,  that  OtheUo's  occupation  would  be  gone, 
but  the  profession  would  become  a  preventive  force. 

The  several  Sections  all  promptly  organized  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day,  and  daily  thereafter  until  the  close  of  the  session,  with 
their  respective  Chairmen  elected  at  the  last  session;  excepting  the 
one  on  Surgery,  which,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  elected 
Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  Chairman  pro  tern.  And  for 
the  same  reason  (the  absence  of  Dr.  Agnew)  there  was  no  address 
from  this  Section  in  open  convention. 

The  ad^ess  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Medical  Juris- 
pmdence  and  Psychology  was  also  omitted,  according  to  custom,  ap- 
parently, there  having  been  but  one  annual  address  from  that  Section 
since  its  organization,  four  years  ago.  This  Section  was  well  at- 
tended, however,  and  there  were  several  interesting  papers  and  dis- 
cussions; but  it  strikes  us,  they  were  all  on  subjects  clearly  pertaining 
to  the  subject  of  State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene,  and  that  these 
two  Sections  should  be  united. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  report  on  the  several  Sections; 
indeed,  it  is  impracticable  for  us  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  The  Sanitarian  was  allied  with  the  one  on  State  Medicine 
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and  Public  Hygiene,  exclusively,  throughout  the  session.  Our  ab- 
stract will  therefore  be  limited  to  it. 

This  Section  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Chairman,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  D.  R.  Wallace,  of  Texas, 
Dr.  Williams,  of  Indiana,  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tern.  The  first 
paper  was  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  on 

The  Etiology  of  Enteric  Fever.— The  paper  comprehended 
an  extensive  correspondence  on  the  development  of  typhoid  fever, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  attributed  the  origin  of  typhoid  fever  to 
filth,  as  is  generally  the  case.  But  Dr.  Cabell  took  up  a  number  of  cases 
where  there  was  no  end  of  filth,  but  typhoid  fever  was  unknown. 
He  believed  that  the  laws  affecting  germ  life  were  far  from  being 
fully  understood,  and  that  the  facts  did  not  warrant  the  de  ribvo  doc- 
trine of  Bastian's  theory  of  heterogenesis.  Speaking  of  the  tenacity 
of  germ  life,  he  said  Indian  com,  a  semi-tropical  seed,  had  been  ex- 
posed for  years  in  the  Arctic  regions  to  a  temperature  seldom  less 
than  fifty  degrees  below  zero,  and  yet  it  maintained  its  vitality.  The 
replies  he  received  from  correspondents  indicated  that  typhoid  fever 
was  developed  by  excremental  filth,  by  the  use  of  milk  from  cans 
washed  in  tainted  water,  and  by  vegetable  decomposition.  Many 
correspondents  cited  much  evidence  to  support  thiB  theory  that  de- 
caying wood  was  far  more  likely  to  develop  typhoid  than  was  other 
vegetable  decomposition.  A, soil  saturated  with  organic  impurities 
was  fruitful  in  producing  typhoid.  But  Dr.  Cabell  said  that  typhoid 
was  to  be  found  where  none  of  these  causes  were  at  work,  and  he  re- 
gretted that  the  beHef  in  excremental  poisoning  as  the  great  source 
of  the  fever  had  caused  physicians  to  overlook  other  hardly  less  im- 
portant, but  almost  unknown  causes.  A  large  number  of  the  replies, 
cited  many  facts  to  show  that  there  was  an  antagonism  between  ty- 
phoid and  malarial  fevers,  and  that  typhoid  is  unknown  where  mala- 
rial fever  is  prevalent. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Black,  of  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on 

The  Laws  of  Heredity, '  with  .Special  References  to 
the  Transmission  of  Morbid  Tendencies,  Abnormal 
Forms,  and  the   Effects   of  Intermarriages.— He   said 

that  the  improvement  of  the  domestic  animals  had  long  been  the 
source  of  earnest  thought  and  care,  and  the  objects  sought  to 
be  accomplished,  whether  beauty,  strength  or  endurance,  they 
had  been  eminently  successful  in  obtaining.  As  regarded  the  hu- 
man race,  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  attempted,  everything 
being  left  to  chance  except  as  regards  efforts  to  train  the  head 
and  heart.  The  leading  object  of  this  culture  was  social  success, 
and  to  gain  this  the  welfare  of  blood  and  brain  was  often  sacrificed. 
There  was  no  wonder  that  the  boasted  head  of  creation  should 
be  at  its  foot  so  far  as  vigor,  health  and  longevity  were  concerned. 
It  was  certain  that  the  stamina  of  man  as  a  race  was,  if  not  retrograd- 
ing, at  least  not  advancing.  The  especial  reason  of  this  was  the  over-exer- 
cise of  some  and  the  enforced  inaction  of  other  organs.  Brain-toil 
was  commenced  far  too  early,  ere  yet  the  brain  was  capable  of  sus- 
taining it,  and  only  the  strongest  young  men  and  women  were  able 
to  go  through  a  long  collegiate  curriculum  unscathed  by  disease. 
This  fact,  demonstrated  before  the  fertile  period  had  been  reached. 
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had  a  special  beso'ing  upon  hereditary  modification.  During  the  more 
primitive  forms  of  civilization,  weak  and  imperfectly-developed  chil- 
dren were  more  likely  to  perish  by  the  hardships  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  Physical  strength  was  more  sought  after  in  those  days, 
out-door  exercise  was  general,  and  the  diet  simple  and  wholesome. 
To-day  every  possible  means  was  adopted  to  keep  such  children  alive, 
and  when  they  reached  manhood  or  womanhood  they  were  advised 
and  encouraged  to  marry  healthy  persons,  thus  aiding  to  extend  and 
intensify  the  prevailing  blood-deterioration.  The  consequence  was, 
the  multiplication,  to  an  alarming  extent,  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 

Through  the  reports  received  from  some  of  the  most  advanced 
medical  thinkers  of  the  day,  many  typical  instances  of  recovery  or 
reversion  from  an  inherited  tendency  to  disease,  when  the  conditions 
favorable  thereto  had  been  faithfully  and  skillfully  carried  out,  had 
been  collated.  Reversion  from  acute  diseases  was  an  every-day  affair. 
A  large  number  of  instances  of  the  reproduction  of  congenital  pecu- 
hcuities  and  abnormal  forms  were  cited  by  the  lecturer,  who  then 
proceeded  to  give  some  particulars  as  to  consanguine  marriages,  the 
statistics  being  derived  in  the  same  manner,  and  relating  entirely  to 
physicians  or  their  connections. 

From  these  figures  the  deduction  was  made  that  the  chances  of  the 
issue  of  consanguineous  marriages  having  well-formed  bodies  and 
sound  minds  were  so  small,  that  the  strongest  legal  enactments  against 
them  were  justified. 

In  conclusion,  he  declared  that  the  more  the  primitive  phases  of 
civilization  were  considered,  the  more  apparent  did  the  f(ict  become 
that  the  somewhat  violent  hardships  and  privations  to  which  life  was 
then  exposed  fell  with  special  force  on  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  lit- 
tle, if  at  all,  on  the  vigorous,  thus  tending  to  the  ehmination  of  the 
one  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  other.  It  was  apparent,  further,  that 
few  persons  possessed  the  strength  of  mind  necessary  to  abstain  from 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  simply  because  they  inherited  a  con- 
genital disorder.  Yet  even  this  fact  had  an  outcome  not  to  be  de- 
plored. High  intelligence,  strong  wills  and  consistent  behavior 
would  survive,  while  feeble-minded  ignorance  and  volitions  unstable 
as  water,  would  carry  the  blood  on  to  imperfection,  disease  and  ex- 
tinction. 

Dr.  a.  N.  Beix  followed  with  a  paper  on 

Tuberculosis  in  Milch  Cows  and  the  Contagiousness 
of  Tuberculosis  by  the  Digestive  Organs,  a  fall  abstract  of 

which  paper  will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 

Dr.  Comegys,  of  Ohio,  read  a  brief  paper  on 

State  Medicine,  which  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
rigid  legal  restrictions  as  regarded  admission  to  practice.  The  State 
should  exercise  over  all  physicians  a  supervision  so  careful  that  no  un- 
qoahfied  person  could,  by  any  possibihty,  foist  ?himself  upoR  the  com- 
munity. In  pursuing  his  subject,  he  remarked  that  gentlemen  follow- 
ing the  profession  of  medicine  were,  Uke  clergymen,  virtually  debarred 
from  the  field  of  pohtics,  which  he  did  not  consider  an  uumixed  evil 
by  any  means. 

Dr.  Eusha  Harhis  read  a  paper  on 

The  Besults  of  State  Legislation  on  Public  Health.— He 
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said  that  until  recently  the  application  of  sanitary  laws  had  been  left 
to  the  local  authorities.  In  nearly  every  State  the  legislation  on  pub- 
lic health  matters  had  been  obtained  too  easily,  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  persons  who  could  not  properly  give  the  precise  form  which  both 
the  construction  of  the  statute  and  definition  of  methods  or  powers  of 
their  administration  required.  The  excellent  results  of  expert  aid  and 
counsel  in  the  preparation  of  sanitary  laws  were  amply  illustrated  in 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  New 
Haven  and  Brooklyn.  In  every  State  there  had  existed  general  stat- 
utes for  protecting  human  life  from  the  contagion  of  small-pox  or 
other  pestilentid  disease;  but  even  in  these  cases, the  administration 
of  these  laws  had  been  perfect  only  when  power  to  act  had  been  con- 
ferred on  medical  officers  acting  as  a  Board  of  Health.  For  example, 
in  New  York  a  general  statute  empowered  the  Town  Supervisor  or 
Justices  of  the  Peace  to  act  as  a  local  Board  of  Health.  They  bad 
greater  power  than  they  knew  how  to  exercise;  but  as  the  law  pro- 
vided no  power  and  designated  no  person  to  set  this  authority  in  mo- 
tion, action  was  not  taken  imtil  the  destroyer  had  already  gained  pos- 
session of  the  citadel.  Another  statute  provided  that  the  common 
school  officers  require  every  pupil  to  be  vaccinated  or  to  exhibit  proofs 
of  vaccination,  and  they  were  also  authorized  to  appoint  and  pay  vac- 
cinating physicians.  That  law  was  entirely  a  dead  letter;  it  had  only 
been  tried  in  two  small  cities,  and  proved  a  failure  even  there.  The 
trouble  was  that  this  law,  though  good  in  itself,  was  not  set  in  mo- 
tion by  competent  authority.  The  same  was  true  in  regard  to  the 
laws  for  abating  nuisances,  draining,  sewering,  and  regulating  the 
sanitary  wants  of  lodging-houses.  The  time  must  come,  and  that 
soon,  when  this  most  important  subject  would  force  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people. 

Db.  Sutton,  of  Indiana,  was  called  upon  to  give  his  experience  in 
dealing  with  trichinSB.  He  advocated  the  passage  of  an  act  for- 
bidding swine  to  run  at  large.  In  his  town  (Aurora)  there  was  a  very 
large  distillery,  where  a  great  many  swine  and  cattle  were  fed.  Be- 
neath their  pens  was  an  accumulation  of  ffith  which  had  been  undis- 
turbed for  twenty  years,  and  which  was  constantly  disseminating 
disease.  The  City  Council  being  selected  by  men  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  disease-breeding  establishment,  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  the  requisite  legislation  for  its  removal 

Dr.  Harris  had  seen  thirteen  persons  in  one  house  suffering  from 
trichinsB  after  eating  uncooked  ham,  as  many  Scandinavians  and  others 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  He  wanted  immediate  legislation,  and 
hoped  that  some  recommendation  on  this  point  would  be  made  by  the 
Section. 

Dr.  Ohr,  of  Maryland,  suggested  that  if  the  Aurora  distillery  con- 
stituted a  nuisance  at  common  law,  there  was  a  remedv  in  t^e  shape 
of  a  presentment  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county.  This  course  had 
been  adopted  in  his  own  town  in  relation  to  a  tannery,  and  had  been 
very  successful. 

The  Section  then  adjourned. 

The  Sections  all  having  adjourned  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day,  the  morning  Session  of  the  Convention  of  the  fourth  and  last,. 
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Jnne  8th,  was  deyoted  to  hearing  reporte,  miscellaneous  business,  an- 
nouncements, etc.,  and  final  adjournment  at  twelve  o'clock. 
The  following  were  elected: 

Of&cers  for  the  Ensuing:  Year. 

President — Dr.  T.  G.  Eichardson,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Vice-Presidents — Drs.  J.  P.  White,  New  York;  Moses  Gunn,  Illinois; 
G.  W.  Eussell,  Connecticut;  A.  Dunlap,  Ohio. 

Chairman  on  the  Section  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica  and  Phys- 
iology— Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  New  York.  Secretary  of  the  same,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Ethridge,  Illinois. 

Chairman  of  Section  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children — Dr.  E.  W.  Jehcks,  of  Michigan.  Secretary  of  the  same, 
Dr.  H.  A.  Marcy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Chairman  of  Section  of  Surgery  and  Anatomy — Dr.  H.  H.  Smith, 
Pennsylvania.     Secretary  of  the  same,  Dr.  E.  B.  Earley,  Arkansas. 

Chairman  of  Section  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Chemistry  and 
Psychology — ^Dr.  W.  Kempster,  Wisconsin.  Secretary  of  the  same, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Hildreth,  West  Virginia. 

Chairman  of  Section  on  Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine — Dr. 
J.  L.  Cabell,  Virginia.  Secretary  of  the  same.  Dr.  E.  J.  Marsh,  New 
Jersey. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1878. 

The  Convention  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  unusual  pleasant- 
ness, the  Committee  of  Arrangements  having  anticipated  every  want, 
and  more  effectually  provided  for  every  necessity  than  any  preceding 
one  hitherto.  An  insufficiency  of  room  for  some  of  the  Sections  was, 
to  our  knowledge,  the  only  just  cause  of  complaint. 

The  good  people  of  Chicago  generally  united  with  the  phy- 
sicians, in  extending  such  a  welcome  and  social  acquaintance  as  will 
not  fail  of  lasting  impressions. 

The  six  hundred  and  fifty  doctors,  assembled  at  Chicago  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord,  June  6-8th,  1877,  in  general  convention,  now  again 
returned  to  their  homes  and  daily  circuits,  carry  with  ^hem,  through- 
out the  whole  expanse  of  our  coimtry,  the  most  delightful  memories 
of  this  great  central  city;  whose  citizens — like  her  own  illimitable 
outlines — ^have  no  bounds  to  their  hospitality,  and  of  a  kind  which 
carries  with  it  ineffaceable  impressions  of  both  place  and  people — 
refined,  numerous  and  delightful. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Editors  met, 

according  to  custom,  at  the  place  and  evening  before  the  time  of 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Association.  Its  session  was  held  in  the  Club 
Eoom  of  the  Palmer  House,  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.,  June  4th,  Dr.  H. 
C.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  fiirst  business 
in  order  was  the  President's  address. 

The  President  said  that,  whatever  its  origin,  the  Association  had  a 
twofold  meaning  in  its  persistent  Ufe.  It  lives  for  war,  defensive 
and  offensive,  and  has  the  world  for  its  field  of  battle.  All  warlike 
associations  have  two  series  of  questions  ever  in  order  for  discussion 
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— how  to  strengthen  the  individual  members  of  the  Association,  and 
how  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  the  general  federation.  There  is  great 
need  of  unity  in  the  medical  press  for  both  these  purposes.  The 
voice  of  a  united  press  is  the  roar  that  marks  the  near  approach  of 
the  tempest — it  is  the  herald  of  revolution;  nay,  more,  it  is  the  very 
force  of  the  earthquake.  The  individual  must  be  the  basis  of  every 
combination.  "  Hurrah  for  ourselves !"  is  too  often  the  key-note  of 
many  scientific  as  well  as  popular  assemblages. 

There  are  many  more  medical  journals  in  America  than  in  Great 
Britain,  but  when  the  individual  journals  are  compared,  the  American 
bosom  swells  less  majestically  with  patriotic  pride.  There  is  nothing  in 
America  which  compares  with  the  British  Medical  Journaly  Lancet,  or 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette.  This  is  not  due  to  lack  of  brain-power  on 
the  part  of  the  American  profession,  or  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
American  publishers.  The  reason  of  the  comparatively  pinched  ap- 
pearance of  American  medical  journals  is  poverty;  a  lack  of  sub- 
scribers, and  of  means  to  procure  a  sufficient  staff  of  qualified  contrib- 
utors. Having  no  great  centre,  America  has  no  great  medical 
journals,  but  a  multitude  of  small-fry  swarm  in  every  shallow.  With 
some  slight  exceptions,  all  medical  articles  are  divisible  into  two  sets 
— those  which  journals  want  because  they  are  worth  publishing,  and 
those  which  they  do  not  want  because  they  are  not  worthy  of  publi- 
cation. The  trouble  is  in  the  publication  of  ' '  transactions."  These 
have  only  two  legitimate  objects — the  publication  of  papers  so  scien- 
tific as  to  be  unsuited  for  the  journals,  and  brief  records  of  meetings. 
If  confined  to  these  they  would  soon  waste  away.  The  war-cry  should 
be,  "  Down  with  transactions  !"  The  one  great  need  of  our  times  is 
connected  intimately  with  the  subject  of  medical  education.  The 
extent  and  virulence  of  this  curse  of  the  profession  has  been  so  often 
portrayed,  that  it  seems  only  worth  while  to  speak  of  the  remedy. 
The  two  plans  of  effecting  a  reform  which  have  found  most  favor,  are 
the  endowment  of  medical  colleges  and  the  appointment  of  Govern- 
mental Examining  Boards.  Medical  schools  ought  to  be  endowed, 
and  doubtless  would  have  so  been  if  they  had  originally  been  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  other  higher  schools. 

Let  the  American  Medical  Association  draft,  through  a  committee, 
a  well-considered  bill,  and  urgently  recommend  its  passage  by  the 
State  Societies,  and  this  wiU  have  the  effect  of  shaping  future  legis- 
lation. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  gave  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Its  chief  object  was  to  promote  a  better  feeling  among  editors, 
and  he  beheved  that  its  perpetuation  would  reduce  the  use  of  scissors 
and  paste  in  medical  editing.  While  not  holding  such  strong  views 
as  the  President,  he  still  believed  that  it  would  be  well  if  editors 
would  exercise  their  individuality  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  ad- 
vocacy of  reforms. 

Dr.  Bell,  editor  of  The  Sanitarian,  attributed  the  influence 
of  Homoeopathic  and  Eclectic  medical  journals  with  legislative 
bodies  to  their  editing.  The  editors  of  those  journals  were  united 
in  a  common  resistance  to  what  they  considered  a  slight  of  their 
claims  on  the  pubUc  patronage;  hence  they  devoted  more  space 
to  editorial  matter,  and  had  much  more  to  say  to  the  public,  and  to 
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legislatiTe  bodies  especially,  than  the  journals  which  we  represent; 
and  they  were,  therefore,  proportionally  more  powerful  with  the  pub- 
lic.    In  this  regard,  at  least,  we  ha^  much  room  for  improvement. 

Db.  Davis  made  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  advantage  of  medical 
societies  selecting  a  recognized  journal  as  their  organ  for  the  publi- 
cation of  their  "Sransactions." 

Dr.  Murphy,  of  Cincinnati,  took  exception  to  the  President's  ad- 
dress, especially  in  regard  to  his  radical  "  tearing  down"  propensities. 
He  neither  beheved  in  it  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  professional 
advancement  or  medical  literature.  While  he  agreed  with  his  friend, 
the  editor  of  The  Sanitarian,  that  more  vigorous  editing  might  be 
beneficial,  he  did  not  believe  that  such  vigor  consisted  in  continually 
berating  one  another,  in  "tearing  down"  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
built  up;  but  that  we  should,  on  the  contrary,  make  our  strength  felt 
by  harmonious  effort  to  sustain  what  we  have  and  improve  upon  it; 
and  thus  win  recognition  and  power,  by  showing  that  we  are  not 
divided  among  ourselves. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  editor  of  the  ATnerican  Journal 
of  Insanity,  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Dr.  J. 
H.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  continued  as  Permanent  Secretary. 

The  Bocky  Mountain  Association  is  a  vigorous  shoot  of  the 

American  Medical  Association,  composed  of  those  members  who 
crossed  the  Bockies  in  1871  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  in  San 
Francisco.  Like  as  the  Editors'  Association,  the  place  and  time  of 
meeting  is  made  to  conform  to  the  American  Medical  Association;  and 
the  chief  business,  social  communion  and  an  annual  address  by  the 
President.  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  President,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  proceeded  to  give  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  journey 
which  he  and  his  confreres  took  in  1871,  and  what  they  collected  and 
what  they  passed  over  by  the  way — the  relics  of  the  prehistoric  and 
primeval  Indian  and  Aztec  tribes,  traces  of  whose  operations  were 
found  by  the  travelers.  The  operations  of  the  mound-builders,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  relics  found,  as  also  of  the  skeletons,  which  differ 
so  greatly  from  those  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  present  day,  were 
dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
address  was  the  account  of  the  medical  practice  among  the  aborigi- 
nes. This  was  said  to  have  consisted  of  bleeding,  sweat-baths,  the 
use  of  cold  water  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  other  simple  remedies. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  a  copy  of  the  address  was  requested 
for  publication,  and  referred  to  the  officers  of  the  Association.  The 
same  process  was  ordered  with  regard  to  the  biographies  of  living  and 
deceased  members  of  the  Association,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Toner. 

^The  election  of  officers  for  the'ensuing  year  was  then  taken  up,  and 
Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  President,  and  Dr.  John 
Morris,  of  Baltimore,  continued  as  Secretary.  The  Association  then 
adjourned. 
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New  York,  1,075,410—4  wks.  encTg  May  26., 
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Foreign  Health   Statistics.— 

United  Eiugdom  of  Great  Britain, 

daring  six  weeks  ending  May  5th, >      ' 

36,112  births  and  24,482  deaths  were 

registered  in  London  and  twenty- 
two  other  large  towns,  and  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  was  11,G30. 
The  mortality  from  all  causes  was,  per 
1^000— in  London,  25.16;  Edinburgh, 
24;  Glasgow,  27.83;  Dublin,  34.66;  Ports- 
mouth, iai6;  Norwich,  22.66;  Wolver- 
hampton, 22.83;  Sunderland,  ^.5;  Shef- 
field, 25. 8:^;  Birmingham,  29.16;  Bristol, 
22.66;  Liverpool,  27.33;  Salford,  33;  Old- 


ham, 35.83;  Bradford,  23.83;  Leeds,  24.- 
83;  Hull,  24;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  26.- 
83;  Leicester,  20.16;  Manchester,  29.83; 
Nottingham,  27.83.  Other  foreign  cities 
at  most  recent  dates,  per  1,000— Paris, 
28;  Rome,  20;  Vienna,  33;  Brussels,  26; 
Berlin,  28;  Hamburg,  26;  Calcutta,  27; 
Bombay,  60;  Madras,  146;  Amsterdam, 
27;  Rotterdam,  31;  The  Hague,  22; 
Christiana,  16;  Breslau,  24^  Buda-Pesth, 
42;  Turin,  24;  Alexandria,  42;  Copen- 
hagen, 28;  Munich,  36;  Naples,  30. 
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District  of  Columbia.— Fifth  An- 
nnal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  1876. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  oar  editorial 
functions  is  to  be  able  to  record  improve- 
ment.   We  recall  oar  animadyersions  on 
the  early  reports  of  this  Board,  with  only 
the  same  sincerity  as  those  we  now  make : 
the  difference  is,  in  those  we  foand  mach 
to  condemn;  in  this,  much  to  commend. 
The  report  opens  with  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  the  ansanitary  condition  of  the 
District  previoos  to,  and  at  the  time, 
1871,  when  a  Board  of  Health  was  cre- 
ated, whose  daty  it  was  '*to  declare  what 
shall  be  deemed  naisanc^  injarioas  to 
health,  and  to  provide  for  the  removal 
thereof;  to  make  and  to  enforce  regala- 
tions  to  prevent  domestic  animals  from 
ronning  at  large  in  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown ;  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  unwholesome  food  in  said  cities;  and 
to  perform  snoh  other  daties  as  shall  be 
imposed  upon  said  Board  by  the  legisla- 
tive assembly."  In  default  of  challenged 
power  onder  this  law,  in  1874,  the  Board 
secured  an  additional   enactment,   ex- 
plicitly conferring  upon  it  the  duty  "to 
make  and  enforce  regulations  to  secure 
a  full  and  correct  record  of  vital  statis- 
tics, including  the  registration  of  deaths 
and  the  interment  of  the  dead  in  said 
District;"  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Beg- 
istrar,  "the  practical  result  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  regulations,  is  to  place  un- 
der the  immediate  observation  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  occurring  in  the  District, 
the  cause  and  locality  of  each,  enabling 
the  Board  to  arrest  the  spread  and  pro- 
gress of  epidemics,  endemics,  contagious 
or   infectious    diseases,   and   promptly 
abate   existing    causes   of  preventable 
maladies;  to  secure  a  perfect  registration 
of  niarriages,  births  and  deaths,  for  tes- 
tamentary evidence;  and  to  bring  all 
cases  of  death  under  immediate  official 
observation,  for  the  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  crime."    With  these  powers 
and  duties,  conferred  and  acknowledged, 
the  Board  submits  a  record  of  progress, 
demonstrating  an  acquirement  and  ap- 
plication of  sanitary  knowledge  and  ad- 


ministration,  which,  for  the  last  year, 
favorably  compares  with  the  workings  of 
the  oldest  and  best  health  organizations 
in  the  country.  Sanitco^  inspection  has 
been  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  a  large 
number  of  nuisances  of  every  kind,  in- 
cluding "sunken  lots,''  filthy  houses, 
sewer  leaks,  and  the  like,  abated;  night 
soil  and  ofhl  have  been  promptly  re- 
moved; house  and  street  garbage  re- 
moved with  increasing  efficiency;  stray 
animals  impounded;  dogs,  especially, 
rigidly  looked  after,  1,917  killed;  un- 
wholesome food  has  been  sought  out 
with  diligence,  and  large  quantities 
condemned.  The  importance  of  these 
services  is  dwelt  upon,  and  short-com- 
ings excused  for  lack  of  funds;  amount 
expended  for  the  year,  $52,235. 

Of  the  265  octavo  pages,  the  Begis- 
trar's  report  comprehends  206 — 202  of 
which  are  tables,  exhibiting  the  ratios 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  the 
various  relations  of  nationality,  race, 
sex,  age,  condition,  classification,  etc., 
with  the  results,  daily,  weekly,  monthly 
and  quarterly,  and  the  aggregate  for  the 
year. 

Births  reported:  4,285,  an  increase  of 
370  over  1875.  Batio  per  1,000:  white, 
22.330;  colored,  38.155.  Still -births,  379 
—white,  143;  colored,  236. 

Marriages  recorded:  752,  an  increase 
of  68  over  1875.  Whites,  348;  colored, 
404. 

Deaths  registered :  4,246,  a  decrease  of 
106,  as  compared  with  1875.  Batio  per 
1,000,  26.537. 

From  zymotic  diseases,  1,057  (48 
less  than  in  1875),  24.894  per  cent,  of 
total  mortality. 

From  consumption,  595  (an  increase 
over  1875  of  16) ;  of  total  mortality,  14.013 
per  cent.  The  greatest  number  of 
deaths  from  this  cause  occurred  in  the 
months  of  February  and  April,  and  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five. 

Deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  2,064,  a  decrease  on  preceding  year 
of  123;  of  total  mortality,  48.610  per 
cent. 
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*'Th6  gradoal  but  steady  redaction, 
year  by  year,  of  the  death-rate  in  the 
District  of  Colombia,  and  especially  so 
from  zymotic  or  preventable  diseases, 
since  the  inaognration  by  the  Board  of 
its  thorough  system  of  sanitary  labor, 
can  but  be  gratifying  to  our  citizens,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  country.  .  .  The 
people  of  the  District  have  enjoyed  a  re- 
markable immunity  from  epidemics  of 
every  character  during  the  past  year. 
The  careful  system  of  isolation  enforced 
by  the  Board  in  all  sporadic  or  im- 
ported cases  of  contagious  diseases, 
together  with  the  system  of  inspection 
of  premises  and  warning  to  families 
afflicted  with  infectious  diseases,  insures 
exemption  from  the  general  prevalence 
in  this  community  of  maladies  of  this 
character." 

The  fishy  odor,  s6  common,  and  yet, 
hitherto,  so  unaccountable  to  stored 
water,  has  recently  developed  in  the 
Hemlock  Lake  supply  of  Rochester,  and 
given  rise  to  an  instructive  report  on 
the  subject  by  Professor  Lattimore.* 
After  careful  and  frequent  analyses,  he 
concludes  that  it  is  "  due  to  some  ob- 
scure condition  of  the  algte — probably  to 
their  decay  and  decomposition.  "  He 
quotes  similar  conditions  as  having  oc- 
curred at  various  times  in  the  supplies 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
many  other  cities.  At  Nashville,  Tenn., 
the  water  of  the  Tennessee  Biver  was 
afifected  at  points  very  distant  from  the 
city.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
odor  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  rise  of  temperature  in  early  summer, 
but  frequently  ceasing  after  the  lapse  of 
a  week  or  two.  But  in  other  cases  it 
has  begun  in  autumn,  and  sometimes 
continued  through  the  winter. 

No  evidence  has  been  adduced  to 
warrant  even  a  suspicion  of  such  water 
having  any  deleterious  effect  on  the 
health  of  those  who  use  it 

♦Keport  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  city  of 
Rooheiiter,  N.  Y.,  on  the  recent  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Water-supplj,  by  S. 
A.  Lattimore,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Kochestcr. 


Cistern  Water.— In'  our  climate, 
remarks  Col.  Waring,  in  Seribiier  for 
June,  where  rain  is  abundant  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the 
water  falling  upon  the  roof  of  any  house^ 
if  properly  collected  and  stored,  is  ample 
for  the  whole  supply  of  the  family  which 
that  roof  shelters.  This  water  as  it  fiiUs 
is  ordinarily  free  from  any  impurity  that 
can  affect  its  taste,  and  from  every  source 
of  serious  fouling,  though  after  a  long- 
continued  drought  it  is  well  to  divert 
and  discharge  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground  the  first  ten  minutes'  flow  of  a 
shower — so  that  the  impurities  of  the 
air  and  the  dust  of  the  roof  may  be  first 
removed.  After  this  first  dash,  lead  to 
the  cistern  all  that  follows.  Even  with 
this  precaution  the  water  will  be  more 
agreeable  for  use  if  filtered.  There  are 
numerous  systems  for  making  filters  in 
cisterns;  but  no  other  is  so  simple,  nor 
so  durable  and  satisfactory,  as  the  separa- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  cistern  from 
which  the  snotion-pipe  leads  by  a  wall 
of  brick  and  cement.  It  is  simply  ne- 
cessary to  build  a  wall  of  brick  set  on 
edge  (two  and  a  half  inches  thick),  so  as 
to  include  about  one-quarter  of  the  area 
of  the  bottom,  sloping  it  back  so  as  to 
terminate  against  the  side  of  the  cistern 
at  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  This 
wall  should  be  so  well  cemented  at  its 
joints  that  water  can  only  pass  through 
the  material  of  brick,  and  for  strength 
its  form  should  be  slightly  bulging.  A 
wall  of  this  sort,  measuring,  say,  six  feet 
at  its  base,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  six 
feet  at  its  highest  point,  will  transmit  an 
amount  of  water  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  most  constant  pumping 
that  any  domestic  use  can  require. 

A  sensible  editor  at  a  dinner-party, 
being  asked  if  he  would  have  some  pud- 
ding, replied,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction : 
*' Owing  to  a  press  of  more  important 
matter,  we  are  unable  to  find  room 'for 
it." 

Cremation  of  all  Table  and  Kitch- 
en Refuse,  which  we  took  occasion  to 
mention  in  May  as  a  common  practice 
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in  oar  own  household,  has  been  cniions* 
ly  elaborated  into  an  inquiry  from  a  cor- 
respondent  for  information  on  the  means 
we  thus  use  for  '*  destroying  offal  mat- 
ter/* which  we  regard  as  a  very  different 
thing — though  we  have  occasionally  sub- 
jected dead  rats,  and  once  in  winter, 
with  a  full  furnace  fire,  a  dead  cat  to  the 
same  process,  rather  than  wait  forty- 
eight  hours  for  the  circumscnbendi  noti- 
fications, common  to  public  service, 
without  any  incouTenience  whatever. 
Among  the  internal  rules  and  regulations 
of  our  kitchen,  one  of  the  most  peremp- 
tory is  the  absolute  prohibition  of  swill 
tubs  and  swill  gaihererSt  and  instead 
thereof,  daily  burning  all  pea-shucks, 
oom-cobs,  potato-peelings,  fruit-parings 
and  the  like,  together  with  all  greasy 
table  and  kitchen  scraps,  which  render 
the  mixture  readily  combustible.  The 
odors  are  all  carried  off  with  the  smoke 
up  the  chimney,  and  with  ordinary  care 
for  a  good  fire  in  the  range,  and  daily 
combustion — so  as  never  to  have  large 
accumulations— a^Aes  only  are  the  conve- 
nient result. 

StatiBtics  of  Deaf-Mutes.— We  con- 
dense from  the  Gazeta  Medica  da 
Bahi€it  the  following  statement  of  the 
number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  21  prov- 
inces and  contains  a  population  of  about 
10,000,000.  There  are  10,281  deaf-mutes 
among  the  free  population,  and  1,314 
among  the  slaves. 

Two  facts  are  very  prominent  in  this 
Beport 

L  The  ratio  of  deaf-mutes  is  greater 
in  Brazil  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  except  in  Switzerland,  where  it  is 
one  in  every  503,  while  in  Brazil  it  is 
one  in  852  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
province  of  Groyaz  it  is  one  in  every  221, 
in  Matto  Grosso,  one  in  375,  in  Santa 
Catharina  one  in  378,  in  Briinas  one  in 
842,  in  Parana  one  in  700,  and  in  S. 
Paulo  one  in  777,  of  the  population. 

XL  Deaf-mutes  are  far  more  numerous 
in  the  southern  provinces  (temperate 


zone)  than  in  the  northern  (torrid)  and 
in  the  western  (towards  the  Andes)  than 
on  the  coast. 

Doctors  in  the  EngliBh  Army. 
— According  to  official  documents,  the 
EngUsh  army  has  one  surgeon  for  every 
202  men,  and  the  civil  population  only 
one  for  every  1,276  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  doctors,  which,  in  1851,  was 
9.7  for  every  10,000,  was  in  1871  only  8.3. 
In  the  army  there  are  49  doctors  for 
^ery  1,000  men.  It  is  a  foct  well  known 
that  the  British  government  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  find  competent  men  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  the  medical  staff  of  the 
army.  As  early  as  1851  the  medical 
assistance  rendered  to  the  population 
was  very  deficient  and  it  is  not  very 
much  better  in  1876.  To  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  are  unable  to 
pay  large  fees,  medical  attendance  is 
almost  entirely  inaccessible. 

In  Ireland  the  number  of  physicians 
was  four  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  in 
1851,  it  was  five  and  it  was  six  in  1871. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  number 
has  diminished:  in  1851  there  were  7.2 
for  every  10,000;  in  1861  there  were  6.1, 
and  in  1871  only  5.2.  The  number  of 
physicians  is  very  unequally  distributed, 
and  the  poor  are  attended  by  ignorant 
quacks  and  men  without  diplomas. 
These  facts  have  been  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry by  the  General  Medical  Council 
during  its  last  session,  but  no  remedy 
was  found.  In  France  the  condition  of 
the  poor  is  somewhat  different;  the 
number  of  doctors  with  diplomas  is  even 
less  than  in  England;  but  the  loss  is  in 
part  supplied  by  a  class  of  men  holding 
license  from  the  government  to  attend 
all  but  serious  cases.  These  are  called 
Officiers  de  SanUy  and  in  all  difficult 
cases  are  obliged  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  medical  men.  The  people,  for  this 
reason,  have  some  protection  against 
charlatans. 

Marriage  in  Ireland. — ^It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  registration  of  births 
in  Ireland  must  be  excessively  defective. 
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as  the  ratio  of  registered  births  to  popu- 
ation  is  so  far  short  of  that  of  England. 
Bat  Dr.  W.  M.  Barke,  who  signs,  as 
Begistrar-General,  the  detailed  report  on 
the  year  1875,  recently  issued,  calls  at- 
tention to  other  returns  in  explanation 
of  the  difference.  He  has,  indeed,  to 
state  that  in  the  ten  years — 1865-75 — the 
rate  of  legitimate  births,  which  in  Eng- 
land averaged  33.4  per  1,000  of  the  pop- 
ulation, ^as  only  26.1  per  1,000  in  Ire- 
land. But  he  has  also  something  else  to 
state.  The  census  of  1871  showed  that 
in  England  14.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  were  married  women  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty-five,  but  in 
Ireland  only  11.8  per  cent.,  so  that  there 
were  five  married  possible  mothers  in 
England  to  four  in  an  equal  number  of 
the  population  in  Ireland;  and,  taking 
the  ages,  fifteen  to  forty -five  years,  the 
difference  is  even  greater.  Thus  the 
birth-rates  of  the  two  countries  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  relative 
proportion  of  married  women  in  the  pop- 
ulation. Looking  at  the  returns  from 
another  point,  it  is  found  that  the  births 
in  England  are  annually  equal  to  224 
to  every  1,000  mothers,  and  the  regis- 
tered births  equal  to  223  per  1,000  in 
Ireland.  The  marriage-rate  in  Ireland  is 
low  in  proportion  to  the  total  population. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  large  annual 
emigration  of  unmarried  persons  of  the 
marrying  age&  There  is  a  popular 
opinion  that  Irish  mothers  are  more 
fruitful  than  those  of  England;  but  this, 
if  true,  must,  under  present  conditions, 
be  to  a  certain  extent  neutralized  by  the 
comparatively  late  period  of  life  at  which 
many  marriages  in  Ireland  are  now  sol- 
emnized. The  annual  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  in  Ireland  as  about  1  per 
cent,  of  population. 

The  Population  of  Holland,  from 
official  reports,  January  Ist,  1877,  was 
3,809,325,  of  whom  1,884,417  were  males, 
and  1,914,908  females,  an  excess  of  30,- 
491.  From  sources  other  than  official 
the  population  in  1870  was  3,579,529, 


giving  an  increase  during  the  last  six 
years  of  229,798,  being  6.4  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  1870,  at  which  rate  the 
population  would  be  doubled  in  about 
16j^  years.  In  1870  the  number  of 
births  was  136,124,  and  in  1875  it  was 
144,180,  so  that  in  1870  the  births  were 
one  for  every  26  inhabitants.  In  1871 
the  deaths  were  114,234;  in  1874,  92,- 
676,  and  in  1875,  104,479.  Thus  the 
mortality  has  diminished  while  the  births 
have  increased,  showing  marked  evi- 
dence of  prosperity^ 

Holland  has  3,817  schools,  of  which 
2,688  are  supported  by  the  State,  and 
991  by  private  patronage;  there  are  also 
135  private  schools  receiving  government 
aid,  1,174  rank  as  high  schools.  The 
teachers  were,  in  1875,  9,267  males  and 
2,708  females. 

Medico-Legal  Society— Permanent 
Oommission. — ^At  the  annual  election 
of  officers.  May  30th,  1877,  Prof.  William 
A.  Hammond  and  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Yeaman 
were  re-elected  members  of  the  Perma- 
nent Commission  for  three  years.  Clark 

« 

Bell,  Esq.,  was  elected  Chairman,  in 
place  of  Prof.  F.  H.  Hamilton;  Jacob  Mil- 
ler, Esq.,  Secretary,  in  place  of  Mr.  Bell, 
and  Dr.  Kalph  H.  Parsons,  Treasurer,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Miller. 

Errata. — In  Dr.  Cabboll's  paper  on 
the  Plea  of  Insanity,  in  our  Jane  issue, 
the  algebraic  equation  on  p.  258  should 
read:  * 'Insanity  equal  to  a  hpUis  or  mi- 
nus c."  On  p.  260,  6th  line,  for  "  effec- 
tive "  read  *' affective.*' 

Sanitary  Advertisements.— Much 
information  may  be  gained  by  a  regular 
reading  of  our  advertising  pages.  One 
may  learn  what  business  is  being  done, 
how  it  is  being  done,  and  by  whom. 
We  take  care  to  exclude  all  advertise- 
ments of  a  fraudulent  character;  hence 
one  who  reads  our  advertising  pages  will 
not  be  likely  to  receive  pecuniary  or 
moral  injury  from  so  doing,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  be  profited  thereby. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  MILCH  COWS,  AND  THE  CONTAGIOUS- 
NESS OF  TUBERCULOSIS  BY  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS.* 

Bt  a.  N.  Bbll,  M.D. 

It  is  well  known  to  physicians  abreast  with  the  times,  that  within  the 
last  dozen  years  or  so  the  study  of  tuberculosis  has  received  a  new  impe- 
tus, chiefly  from  the  revival  of  the  theory  of  its  infectious  nature,  first 
promulgated  about  a  hundred  years  ago  by  MorgagnL  Buhl  and  Nie- 
meyer  may  be  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  modem  investigation  of  the 
subject  in  its  appUcation  to  mankind;  but  contemporary  with  them, 
2unong  their  own  countrymen  especially,  there  have  been  several  other 
ililigent  investigators  of  the  nature  of  tuberculosis  from  a  different,  but 
(■qually  instructive  stand-point,  whose  labors  it  is  the  object  of  this 
]jap6r  to  present.  For  whatever  facihty  with  which  I  may  accomplish 
this  object  I  am  in  great  measure  indebted  to  my  associate  in  literary 
work,  Dr.  T.  P.  Corbally,  of  Brooklyn,  for  his  aid  in  translating 
several  papers  and  letters  into  EngUsh. 

The  subject  seems  to  have  been  first  prominently  brought  forward 

by  Professor  A.  C.  Gerlach,  of  Berlin,  under  the  inquiry:  h  thefiesk  of 

cattle  ejected  with  pearl-disease,  and  especially  of  animals  affected  with 

ttibercubar  disease,  to  he  allowed  or  to  be  prohibited,  as  an  article  of  human 

food  f'f    Of  which  inquiry  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

From  the  time  when  pearl-disease  in  animals  was  supposed  to  have 
some  relation  to  the  venereal-disease  as  found  in  human  beings,  or, 
as  supposed  by  some,  was  identical  with  it,  the  use  of  the  fiesh  of  all 
animals  affected  with  the  disease  was  strictly  prohibited.  The  very 
natural  fear  of  venereal  infection  was  so  great,  and  the  general  aver- 
sion among  the  people  was  such,  that  official  prohibition  was  demanded 
to  prevent  its  sale.  In  tubercle  people  saw  only  enucleated  or  incysted 
masses  of  venereal  poison,  and  this  idea  was  most  generally  associated 

*  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  Section  on  State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene, 
Amer.  Med.  Association,  Chicago,  June  6th,  1877. 

t  A^hives  of  Scientific  and  Practical  {Veterinary  Surgery.  Published  by  A.  0. 
GsBLACH,  Medioal  Privy  Coancilor  and  Professor,  Director  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
School  of  Berlin.  Edited  by  Prof.  C.  F.  MuUer  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Schiitz,  Teachers 
in  the  Boval  Vetelrinary  School     Vol.  1,  No.  1.    Berlin,  1875. 
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with  tubercles  as  found  in  the  chest  and  abdominal  walls,  but  more 
particularly  with  the  former;  all  other  abnormal  conditions  might  be 
passed  unnoticed;  but  a  couple  of  nodules  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  or  on  the  diaphragm,  were  sufficient  to  cause  the  animal  to  be 
at  once  rejected.  People  feared  even  to  touch  the  blood  or  the  entrailfi 
of  such  animals,  and  the  butcher's  knife  was  thrown  away  with  the 
worthless  carcass,  and.  in  many  cases,  even  the  axe  with^hich  the 
animal  was  felled. 

At  what  time  and  for  what  reason  pearl-disease  was  first  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  venereal-disease  is  not  now  known.  According 
to  Graumann  it  originated  during  the  last  half  of  the  seyenteeni^ 
century,  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  at  about  that 
time  the  direct  prohibition  against  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals  hav- 
ing this  disease  was  first  promulgated. 

As  the  supposed  identity  of  pearl-disease  and  venereal-disease  was 
the  cause  of  the  prohibition  issued  against  the  use  of  all  such  food, 
when  this  supposed  identity  was  disproved  by  Heim  and  Graumann 
all  such  prohibition  was  removed. 

Heim — a  physicist  of  Spandau — presented,  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1782,  to  the  Chief  Sanitary  Board  (^Ober-Sanii»ts-Collegium^, 
a  detailed  report  on  the  innocuous  character  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
having  pearl-disease.  Graumann,  two  years  later,  presented  his 
treatise  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  two  diseases  were 
not  identical,  and  showed  that  the  flesh  of  animals  so  affected  was 
healthy,  and  could  be  safely  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

Thenceforth  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  such  ani- 
mals as  food  was  gradually  removed — ^in  Prussia  by  the  Decree  of 
July  26th,  1785,  and  in  Austria  by  the  Order  of  July  11th,  1788,  and 
about  the  same  time  in  other  German  States,  as  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  so  that,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
its  use  was  mthout  restriction. 

The  aversion  to  the  use  of  such  meat  did  not  disappear  so  readily, 
and  Viborg  states,  in  his  treatise  published  in  1818,  that  in  1810  the 
aversion  to  its  use  had  little  abated,  and  even  in  1818  it  was  still  pro- 
hibited in  Norway. 

With  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  such  animals  as  food, 
there  very  naturally  originated  the  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  fo  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease  among  animals,  so  tiiat  the  custom 
gradually  became  more  prevalent  of  promptly  sending  all  suspected 
of  such  disease  to  the  slaughter-yard.  The  neglect  of  proper  care  in 
this  regard  caused  at  the  &ne  and  still  favors  increase  in  the  spread 
of  pearl-disease,  observed  during  the  course  of  the  present  century. 

The  fact  that  pearl-disease  was  shown  not  to  be  identical  with 
venereal-disease  did  not  throw  any  light  upon  its  real  nature.  Many 
opinions  were  put  forward  in  regard  to  it;  but  all  seemed  to  tend 
towards  the  conviction  that  it  was  either  tubercle  or  sarcoma,  or  a 
substance  sui  generis,  holding  a  place  between  these  two.  Twenty 
years  ago  I  considered  pearl-disease  to  be  of  the  nature  of  tubercle,  and 
my  subsequent  experiments  have  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  the 
two  diseases  are  identical,  and  this  opinion  I  have  uniformly  def enfed, 
although  during  much  of  the  time  I  stood  almost  alone.  There  could 
be  nothing  more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  I  should  experiment 
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with  the  anatomical  products  of  pearl-disease,  especially  as  YiUemiii 
had  introduced  the  question  of  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease  by 
inoculation.  Villemin's  inoculation  with  tubercular  matter  gave  rise 
to  numerous  and  diyei*se  experiments,  which  culminated  in  a  dispute 
as  to  whether  tuberculosis  was  a  general  or  a  specific  disease. 

The  inoculation  with  tubercular  matter  has  been  followed  by  the 
production  of  tubercles  in  the  lymph  glsmds  and  in  the  lungs,  and 
often  in  the  Uver  and  in  the  kidneys.  The  experiments  on  rabbits 
and  Guinea-pigs  had  apparently  the  same  results.  In  these  animals, 
disease  that  could  not  in  any  way  be  distinguished  from  tubercle  was 
produced  in  the  same  organs  by  the  traumatic  process  of  inoculation. 
I  myself  have  performed  all  these  experiments  with  care,  and  ex- 
tended them  by  the  introduction  of  tubercular  matter  taken  from 
cattle.  I  have  inoculated  with  tubercular  matter  taken  from  men  and 
from  apes,  and  with  the  matter  from  cattle  affected  with  pearl-disease, 
many  dogs,  a  few  pigs  and  a  goat,  and  in  every  instance  tubercles  were 
produced  in  the  lungs,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  in  the  Hver  and  in  the 
kidneys.  In  rabbits  these  experiments  led  to  the  formation  of  a  thick, 
cheesy  matter  at  the  .point  of  inoculation,  and  of  cheesy  masses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  neighboring  lymph  glands,  and  to  nodules  in  the 
longs,  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  tubercle,  but  they 
were  in  small  quantity.  In  all  other  experiments  on  animals — as 
horses,  calves,  sheep,  goats  and  pigs — no  appearance  of  tubercle  was 
produced.  Those  investigators  who  limited  thpir  experiments  to  dogs 
and  G-oinea-pigs  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tuberculosis  was  not 
identical  with  any  other  disease.  They  laid  down  two  propositions, 
which. are  still  held  by  different  investigators:  in  one  the  specific  and 
infectious  nature  of  tubercle  was  defended;  in  the  other  this  view 
was  denied.  This  last  class  of  observers  saw  only  numerous  points 
of  secondary  inflammation,  in  small  or  in  large  masses,  which  termi- 
nated in  caseous  degeneration,  and  for  this  reason  was  called  cheesy 
inflammation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  cheesy  substances,  even  when  of  trau- 
matic origin,  may  be  infectious;  in  consequence  of  this,  a  tendency  to 
caseous  degeneration  is  estabhshed,  and  then  the  disease  generally 
spreads.  In  the  lungs  are  found  small  masses  of  round  cells,  more  or 
less  thickly  disseminated,  or  else  thick  layers,  in  the  form  of  the 
BO-caUed  infiltration,  and  in  this  last  case  there  is  more  o;r  less  pro- 
nounced pneumonia — ^the  so-called  cheesy  pneumonia.  The  infection 
of  this  form  of  tubercle  spreads  to  other  organs — as  the  liver,  the 
spleen  and  the  kidneys.  This  has  been  proved,  not  only  by  scientific 
experiments,  but  by  cHnical  observation.  In  swine  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  that  following  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  arising  from 
distortion  and  suppuration,  or  from  caseous  degeneration,  tubercular 
and  cheesy  masses  were  found  in  the  lungs,  ending  in  consumption,  a 
form  which  must  be  distinguished  from  tuberculosis,  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  great  anatomico-pathological  resemblance  between  them. 
Although  no  marked  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  products 
uf  direct  infection  with  caseous  matter  and  of  Matter  from  persons 
suffering  with  tuberculosis  as  an  hereditary,  specific,  constitutional  dis- 
ease, st^  their  identity  has  not  been  established.  Even  miliary 
tubercles,  which  have  been  considered  as  characteristic,  occur  more 
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frequently  without  tuberculosis — as,  for  instance,  in  glanders,  which 
no  one  considers  to  be  identical  with  tuberculosis. 

From  this  stand-point,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  proposition  to  be 
resolved  experimentally  was:  Is  there  in  tuberculosis  a  peculiar  virus, 
or  are  pearl-disease  and  tuberculosis  identical?  and  to  determine  this 
it  seemed  desirable  to  experiment  without  producing  a  wound  or  in- 
ducing suppuration,  lliese  experiments  then  led  us  to  a  third  in- 
quiry: Whether  the  flesh  and  the  milk  of  tuberculous  animals,  es- 
pecially of  cattle  affected  with  pearl-disease,  were  injurious  and  unfit 
for  food  ?  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance  in  a  sanitary  and  in- 
dustrial point  of  view.  My  first  experiments  were  made  between 
1866  and  1869,  and  the  results  were  published  in  two  reports  of  the 
Yeterinary  School  of  Hanover  for  1869,  page  127  to  151.  I  con- 
tinued my  experiments  in  the  Berlin  school,  after  my  removal  to  that 
city.  The  experiments  with  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  Berlin,  as  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  animals  used  for 
this  purpose  were  not  affected  with  this  disease.  Therefore  I  have 
omitted  the  whole  question  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows;  when  an  opportunity  offers  these  experiments 
will  be  resumed.  The  question  of  feeding  animals  with  tubercular 
matter,  and  with  the  flesh  of  cattle  affected  with  pearl-disease,  was 
very  definitely  answered,  and  the  results  have  already  been  given  in  a 
report  to  the  German  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  PubHc  Health, 
at  their  session  of  June  26th,  1872. 

This  short  historical  sketch  serves  to  show  how  the  question  which 
we  have  here  to  solve  came  first  to  be  agitated.  The  question  is  in 
itself  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals 
Ls  injurious  to  human  health,  then  it  should  not  be  used,  and  its 
sale  should  not  be  permitted  by  the  sanitary  police;  but  such  a  pro- 
hibition is  of  great  importance  as  affecting  industries,  and  also  a  ques- 
tion of  domestic  economy.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  can  be  determined  only  by  the  most  satis- 
factory and  conclusive  experiments.  The  experiments  heretofore 
made  have,  in  many  respects,  been  not  entirely  satisfactory.  A  de- 
cision, when  there  is  so  much  involved  as  there  is  in  this  regarding 
the  injurious  nature  of  the  flesh  of  animals  having  pearl-disease, 
cannot  be  hastily  made.  It  is  not  unnatural,  then,  that  some  persons 
should  reject  such  flesh  entirely;  while  others,  adhering  to  old  opin- 
ions, should  permit  its  use;  and  a  third  party,  still  in  doubt,  are  un- 
willing to  express  a  positive  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  per- 
mitted or  refused.  Such  a  condition  is  highly  prejudicial  for  many 
reasons,  and  its  solution  is  urgently  demanded.  Authority  cannot 
decide  here;  facts  must  be  produced — facts  obtained  as  the  result  of 
careful  and  definite  experiment.  I  will  therefore,  in  making  my 
experiments  in  feeding  tubercular  matter  from  lungs,  select  the 
tubercles  found  on  the  serous  membrane,  and  in  experiments  with  the 
flesh  of  animab  affected  with  pearl-disease;  and  all  experiments  made 
in  any  other  way  will  be  explicitly  stated  in  detail,  so  that  the  reader 
may  be  in  a  position  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  I 
may  be  able  to  present. 

Experiments  with  Feeding.— To  simplify  the  subject,  I  will 
classify  my  experiments  under  the  following  heads: 
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I.  Experiments  with  raw-^that  is,  uncooked — tubercular  masses^ 
from  cattle  having  tubercle. 

a.  With  raw  fibrous  tubercle  (Nodules,  Knoten)  from  the  pleura 
of  animals  having  pearl-disease. 

b.  With  crude  tubercular  masses  of  various  kinds. 

II.  Experiments  with  raw  tubercle  from  other  animals,  and  from 
men. 

ITT.  Experiments  with  raw  flesh  from  cattle  and  other  animals 
having  tubercles  (pearl-disease.) 

IV.  Experiments  with  cooked  tubercular  substances. 

Professor  Gerlach  states,  that  the  greatest  care  was  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  the  previous  health  of  the  animals  to  be  experimented  with. 
All  the  animals — dogs,  rabbits,  swine,  cattle,  etc. — were  taken  from  the 
stables  and  yards  belonging  to  the  school;  and  when  a  series  of  ex- 
periments was  to  be  made,  to  insure  uniformity,  animals  from  the  same 
mmily — ^young  pigs,  for  instance,  from  the  same  litter — were  selected, 
and  all  were  in,  apparently,  the  same  health  and  thriving  alike.  Here 
follow  the  details  of  thirty-eight  experiments. 

Seldom  have  experiments  led  to  more  uniform  or  more  decided  re- 
sults than  those  obtained  from  feeding  animals  with  raw  tubercle. 
These  results  require  no  further  explanation — a  few  general  remarks  is 
all  that  is  necessary. 

I.  The  following  animals  were  fed  with  uncooked  tubercular  sub- 
stance from  cattle:  five  calves  (heifers);  four  sheep;  two  goats;  ten 
swine;  one  Guinea-pig;  seventeen  rabbits;  one  horse;  feur  dogs. 
In  all,  forty-four  mammalia  and  two  doves. 

Of  the  animals  thus  experimented  on,  thirty-six  became  more  or  less 
tuberculous,  the  greater  number  in  a  very  high  degree.  One  calf  was 
attacked  with  severe  diarrhoea  in  consequence  of  Uie  feeding,  and 
died  from  an  aphthous  condition  of  the  mouth;  in  the  horse  the  infec- 
tion was  doubtful;  four  dogs,  three  rabbits  and  two  doves  were  not 
infected;  the  last  two  hardly  deserve  to  be  considered,  for  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  ate  the  infecting  matter  with  the  grain,  as  was  in- 
tended, and  then  the  mere  negative  results  to  be  obtained  from  birds 
should  not  be  brought  into  comparison  with  results  obtained  from 
experiments  on  mammalia.  The  author  considers  that  dogs  are  gen- 
erally exempt  from  infection. 

The  author's  conclusion  is,  that  tuberculous  matter  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree infectious. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  pearl-disease  with  tuber- 
culosis was  a  purely  scientific  one.  Now,  however,  through  the  results 
obtained  from  experiments  with  infection,  it  has  become  a  very  prac- 
tical and  very  important  one,  because  of  the  possibihty  of  communi- 
cating the  disease  to  human  beings. 

n.  Experiments  in  Feeding  with  Raw  Tubercular 
Masses  nrom  other  Animals  and  from  Men.— Here  follow 

the  details  of  eighteen  experiments.  The  experiments  on  this  point 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  so  that  we  can  draw  only  general  con- 
clusions from  them.  They  justify,  however,  the  conclusion  that  the 
tubercle  from  other  animals  is  infectious.  That  tubercular  matter 
from  man  and  from  other  animals  may  possess  different  degrees  of 
virulence. 
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Besides  these  general  results,  two  very  important  scientific  and 
practical  facts  were  developed. 

1.  That  the  fresh  tubercle  from  horses,  without  any  traces  of 
cheesy  degeneration,  is  just  as  infectious  as  the  pearl  nodes  from  tu- 
berculous cattle;  that  true  tuberculosis,  as  already  mentioned,  sel- 
dom appears  in  horses,  and  that  the  fibrous  tubercle  found  in  them 
has  no  relation  whatever  with  glanders ;  that  the  miliary  tubercle  found 
in  glanders  has  nothing  in  common  with  true  tubercle  except  the  form. 

2.  That  tuberculosis  in  fowls,  especiaUy  in  the  hen,  is  very  virulent, 
and  is  identical  with  the  tubercles  in  tiie  mammalia,  and  sanitary 
precautions  in  this  respect  are  very  necessary. 

m.  Ezperiments  in  Feeding  Raw  Flesh  of  Tuberculous 

Cattle  and  other  Animals. — Of  these  experiments  in  feeding, 
there* were  ten  small  pigs,  seventeen  rabbits  and  four  dogs.  Of  these, 
six  small  pigs  and  two  rabbits  were  infected,  the  latter  but  slightly, 
while  fifteen  rabbits  and  the  four  dogs  were  unaffected.  This  result 
shows,  what  might  be  inferred  from  Qie  first  and  second  series  of  ex- 
periments, that  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  cattle  may  convey  the  infec- 
tion, although  in  a  less  degree  than  the  tubercular  mass.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  amount  of  danger  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  use  of  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals  is  greater  than  from,  the  de- 
generate tubercle,  because  of  the  much  greater  quantity  used. 

It  is  very  probable  that  all  parts  of  the  flesh  from  tuberculous  ani- 
mals' is  not  equally  capable  of  producing  the  disease.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  flesh  contaming  lymphatic  glands  has  more  virus  than 
pieces  having  no  glands.  It  is  certain  that  the  flesh,  as  well  as  the 
milk,  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  the  poison  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  disease;  and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  disease  is 
local,  limited  t^  a  particular  locality,  that  neither  the  flesh  nor  the 
milk  are  capable  of  propagating  the  disease.  The  fact  that  all  the  ex- 
periments did  not  succeed  in  producing  the  disease,  would  seem  to 
depend  on  this  circumstance;  but  this  in  no  wise  justifies  the  infer- 
ence, that  the  flesh  and  the  milk  of  tuberculous  animals  are  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  disease. 

IV.  Experiments  in  Feeding  Cooked  TuberciQous  Mat- 
ter.— Solid  fibrous  and  broken-down  tubercular  masses  were  cooked 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  hour,  and  fed  to  five  small  pigs  and  ten 
rabbits  in  considerable  quantity;  the  result  was  that  the  five  sucking 
pigs  and  five  of  the  rabbits,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  contracted 
the  disease.  That  one  pig,  which  at  the  expiration  of  four  weels 
died  of  pleurisy,  presenting  only  considerable  swelling  of  the  foUicles 
of  the  mesenteric  glands,  can  be  considered  as  doubtful.  The  result, 
however,  is  not  weakened  by  this  exception. 

In  all  these  experiments  vdth  cooked  substances,  the  animals  were 
less  affected  (showed  less  signs  of  sickness)  than  those  fed  with  raw 
matter.  Tuberculous  matter,  cooked  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an 
hour,  is  undoubtedly  infectious,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  same 
matter  given  raw. 

It  is  probable  that  thorough  cooking  would  destroy  the  virus;  but  as 
flesh  is  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  the  centre  of  a  large  piece  escapes 
the  action  of  the  heat. 

The  experiments  with  feeding  six  calves,  six  sheep,  three  goats. 
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tkirty-one  pigs  and  swine,  one  Guinea-pig,  fifty-four  rabbits,  eight 
dogs,  one  horse  and  two  doves,  show  that  the  disease  affecting  our 
domestic  animals  and  even  hens  is  exceedingly  active,  may  be  com- 
municated to  human  beings,  and  that  tubercle  in  these  animals  is 
identical  with  that  in  man.  The  inference  follows,  that  the  use  (in- 
gestion) of  tubercular  substances,  even  of  the  flesh  and  the  milk  of 
tubercular  animals,  is  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  directly. 
This — the  effect  of  the  milk — ^Prof.  Gerlach  has  shown,  in  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Report  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Hanover,  November, 
1869,  and  in  Klebs'  Archives,  1873.  If  we  turn  these  scientific  inqui- 
ries to  advantage  in  every-day  life,  we  must  lay  down  the  general 
principle  that  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  animals  of  all  kinds,  especially 
of  those  that  are  subject  to  pearl-disease,  must  be  prohibited  as  food, 
for  man;  and  the  more  so  as  the  flesh  of  the  two  species  most  com- 
monly so  used,  that  of  cattle  and  swine,  in  which  the  tuberculous 
degeneration  is  most  frequently  met  with,  are  very  frequently,  espe- 
cially in  North  Germany,  used  either  uncooked  or  but  partially  cooked. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  sometimes  the  poison,  when  it  enters  the 
system,  is  very  slow,  running  its  course  as  a  chronic  disease. 

Professor  Leisering,  of  Dresden  Yeterinary  School,  with  whom  we 
have  also  been  in  correspondence,  has  sent  us  a  report  of  experiments 
on  the  communicability  of  tuberculosis,  made  by  himself  and  colleagues 
in  that  schooL 

'*  That  tuberculosis,"  he  remarks,  "  is  transmissible  is  a  fact  well 
determined  in  late  years  by  direct  experiments;  and  this  has,  besides 
its  scientific  significance,  a  practical  importance  of  such  weight,  that 
every  contribution  to  the  explanation  of  this,  in  many  respects,  obscure 
subject,  is  certainly  most  desirable.  And  of  this  class  are  the  experi- 
ments in  this  veterinary  school  in  relation  to  the  transmissibility  of 
tuberculosis. " 

Fleming,  in  his  recent  masterly  work  on  Veterinary  Sanitary 
Science,*  besides  noticing  the  experiments  of  Professors  Gerlach  and 
Leisering,  in  the  Veterinary  Schools  of  Berlin  and  Dresden,  mentions 
several  other  veterinarians  who  are  similarly  engaged,  and  nearly  all 
show  conclusive  evidence  of  the  infectiousness  of  tuberculosis  by  the 
digestive  organs.  VOlemin,  Klebs  and  others  have  also  successfully 
produced  tuberculosis  in  rabbits.  Guinea-pigs  and  other  animals,  by 
inoculation  with  tuberculous  matter,  and  in  like  manner  demonstrated 
its  contagiousness.  Chauveau  and  Saint-Cyr,  of  the  Veterinary  School 
of  Lyons,  have  done  the  same  thing  in  calves  and  heifers.  Harms 
and  Gxmther,  of  the  Hanover  Veterinary  School,  and  Bagg,  of  the 
Copenhagen  School,  by  feeding  animals  with  the  flesh  and  lungs  of  a 
tuberculous  pig  and  a  phthisical  cow;  Zurn,  of  Jena,  in  pigs,  by  first 
feeding  them  with  the  milk,  and  subsequently  witii  the  flesh  of  a 
phthisical  cow.  Viseur,  of  Arras,  has  been  equally  successful  with 
cats.  One  of  these  animals,  after  death,  was  found  to  have  all  the 
lymphatic  glands  enormously  enlarged,  the  mesenteric  glands  increased 
in  size,  and  the  lungs  •studded  with  white,  hard  tubercles.  These 
cats  ate  the  tuberculous  matter  voluntarily. 


*  Manual  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police.    Two  volomes.     London: 
Chapman  <fe  Hall,  1875. 
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Bollinger  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  goats  and  dogs,  with 
similar  conclusions;  and  in  conjunction  with  his  own  experiments  and 
observations  he  sums  up  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Villemin, 
Chauveau,  Klebs,  Gbrlach,  Bftgg>  Semmer,  Gunther  and  Harms,  Zum, 
Biffi  and  Vergad,  as  follows: 

I.  Ingestion  of  tubercular  matter  derived  from  man,  in  two  pigs 
and  two  rabbits,  produced  a  negative  result;  in  one  pig  enlargement 
of  Peyer's  patches  and  mesenteric  glands,  and  cheesj  degeneration 
of  paits  of  ihese. 

n.  Ingestion  of  tuberculous  matter  from  the  ox,  fresh  glands^ 
caseous  matter,  the  contents  of  the  bronchi — on  five  sheep,  two  goats, 
four  pigs,  eight  dogs,  a  large  number  of  cats,  twenty  rabbits,  one  por- 
poise and  eight  pigeons:  negative  result  with  the  dogs  and  cats;  re- 
sult nearly  cdways  positive  with  the  pigs,  sheep  and  goats.  Most  fre- 
quently with  these  animals  there  was  caseous  degeneration  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  and  mesenteric  glands,  sometimes  the 
cervical  glands  and  the  lungs.  In  three  sheep  there  was  real  ''tabies 
mesenterica."  With  the  rabbits,  the  ingestion  of  raw  tubercular  mat- 
ter produced  results  sometimes  positive,  sometimes  negative.  In 
one  instance  the  ingestion  of  boiled  tuberculous  lymphatic  glands 
engendered  general  tuberculosis;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  boiled  tuber- 
cles had  no  injurious  effect  on  five  rabbits.  And  a  pig  fed  with  the 
same  material  only  exhibited,  after  death,  tumefaction  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands.  Cooked  or  uncooked  tubercles,  given  to  other  rabbite, 
infected  them;  and  the  ingestion  of  tubercles  from  an  ox  infected  a 
porpoise,  but  had  no  action  on  two  pigeons.  The  ingestion  of  caseous 
pus  alone  had  no  effect  on  sheep. 

m.  Ingestion  of  flesh  from  tuberculous  oxen,  or  those  artificially 
infected,  positive  results  in  three  pigs,  general  tuberculosis  in  lym- 
phatic glands.  In  one  pig,  leucaemia,  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  Re- 
sult always  negative  with  rabbits,  when  fed  with  raw  or  cooked  flesh. 

rV.  Ingestion  of  milk  of  tuberculous  cow:  three  pigs,  three  calves, 
one  sheep,  two  goats,  two  cats  and  fourteen  rabbits.  In  the  three 
pigs,  miliary  tuberculosis  and  lesions  analogous  to  those  of  scrofula; 
in  the  two  cats,  a  negative  result;  a  positive  result  in  two  rabbits;  a 
negative  result  in  fourteen  rabbits  fed  with  the  boiled  milk. 

Tuberculosis  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  no  less  universal  and 
fatal  disease  among  domestic  animals,  especially  those  of  the  bovine 
species,  than  among  mankind,  and  for  the  most  part  the  conditions 
of  its  prevalence  are  the  same  in  both.  Nobody  doubts  its  hereditary 
character;  and  in  domestic  animals,  as  in  the  human  race,  its  subjects 
are  characterized  by  their  attenuated  figures,  long  limbs,  narrow 
chests,  lymphatic  or  neuro-lymphatic  temperaments,  and  they  are 
alike  the  product  of  cold,  damp  places,  dark,  filthy,  unventilated  dwell- 
ings, insufficient  food  in  quantity  or  quality,  and,  in  adult  females  es- 
pecially, prolonged  and  excessive  lactation,  or  the  progeny  of  those 
who  have  been  subject  to  the  conditions  herein  described. 

As  representing  these  conditions  in  their  highest  degree  of  intensity 
among  milch  cows,  the  following  is  an  example: 

May  23d,  1877,  a  party  from  New  York,  consisting  of  Mr.  Henry 
Bergh,  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
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mals;  Dr.  Janes,  Assistant  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  New  York; 
Mr.  A.  Berghaus,  Chief  of  Prank  Leslie's  staff  of  artists,  and  four  or 
five  police  officers  and  other  persons,  visited  certain  cow  stables  in  the 
ontakirts  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  first  one,  at  Blissville,  one  poor  white 
cow  was  seen  with  both  eyes  nearly  destroyed  by  ophthalmia,  caused 
hj  ammoniacal  gases  being  continually  generated  under  her  body. 
13ie  full  proportion  of  stump>tailed  animals  were  seen  and  a  great 
number  without  teeth. 

The  section  in  which  the  poor  beasts  are  compelled  to  stand  from 
one  year's  end  to  another  is  on  the  average  two  feet  and  eight  inches 
wide  by  six  feet  long.  The  height  is  six  feet.  Some  sHmy  swill  was 
standing  in  the  troughs,  and  one  of  the  myrmidons  informed  Dr. 
Janes  that  it  had  been  there  since  early  in  the  morning.  Into  it  the 
thermometer  was  plunged.  The  temperature  was  102  degrees  Fah- 
renheit Another  specimen  of  the  swill  gave  a  temperature  of  109 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  swill,  as  it  ran  into  the  vats,  was  boiling; 
one  of  the  officers  plunged  the  thermometer  into  the  filthy  mess,  and 
the  glass  was  fractured  by  the  heat. 

After  leaving  Blissville,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  dens  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Marcy  Avenue  and  Floyd  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Twenty-eight  cows  were  here  confined  in  one  shed  which  is  only  a 
little  over  seventy  feet  long.  They  were  fastened  with  ropes  about 
their  necks,  to  which  there  were  chains  six  inches  long.  When  the 
poor  animals  he  down  they  go  through  a  sort  of  hanging  process.  In 
another  shed,  not  much  larger,  there  were  fifty-one  head  of  cattle. 
Seventy-nine  steers  were  found  in  a  shed  that  measures  seventy-two 
by  fifty  feet,  and  is  filthy  enough  to  turn  one's  stomach — ^sea-sickness 
is  preferable  to  it.  The  cattle  are  kept  here  and  fattened  on  swill  by 
one  Block,  who  keeps  a  slaughter-house  in  New  York. 

Several  wagons  were  seen  about  the  place,  all  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Pure  Milk." 

A  visit  was  next  paid  to  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Health,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place  between  Mr.  Bergh  and  the  Secretary 
of  that  body: 

Mr.  Bergh — ^Mr.  Secretary,  I  and  my  associates  have  been  visiting 
some  swill  milk  dens  in  your  city,  and  have  called  to  see  if  your  Board 
intends  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Secretary — What  ones  have  you  visited  ? 

Mr.  Bergh — ^We  have  been  to  the  establishments  at  Blissville. 

Mr.  Secretary — Oh,  they  are  out  of  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Bergh — ^They  are.  Well,  we  have  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  filthy 
pest  dens  of  Ehlers,  and  I  think  they  are  in  your  district. 

Mr.  Secretary — ^Yes,  they  are  in  our  district,  but  everything  is  nice 
and  clean  about  them. 

Mr.  Bergh — ^Everything  is  not  nice.  We  have  just  left  there,  and 
a  more  filthy  place  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life.  If  the  Inquisition 
should  be  revived,  and  if  that  body  should  endeavor  to  institute  some 
means  of  torture  for  cows,  they  could  not  hit  upon  a  more  severe  and  ' 
outrageous  plan  than  the  one  that  is  practiced  daily  at  the  beastly 
places  in  question.  The  proprietors  violate  the  law  daily  in  feeding 
their  cows  distillery  waste.  I  have  the  law  here  and  wiU  read  it  to 
you.     The  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  186 — 
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Mr.  SEGRlrriiRY — Oh,  that  law  has  been  abolished  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Bergh — Well,  then,  here  is  another. 

Mi\  Secretary — When  was  that  passed  ? 

Mr.  Bergh — ^At  the  same  time.  I  presume  that  this  has  been  abol- 
ished too? 

Mr.  Secretary — ^Yes,  sir;  all  the  laws  passed  prior  to  June  21st, 
1875,  at  which  time  this  Board  was  created,  were  abolished  by  the 
creation  of  this  Board. 

Mr.  Bergh — Then  you  have  no  State  laws  on  Long  Island,  and 
these  swill  people  can  do  as  they  like  ? 

Mr.  Secretary — No;  we  do  not  allow  them  to  keep  cows  without  a 
permit  from  this  Board- 
Mr.  Bergh — ^I  don't  believe  I  can  do  much  good,  then. 

Mr.  Secretary — No,  sir;  I  don't  think  you  can,  for  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  do  all  we  can,  and  we  can't  do  much. 

Mr.  Bergh — Very  well,  sir.  My  province,  I  am  fully  aware,  is  only 
the  animals;  for  if  the  people  prefer  swill  milk,  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  their  taste. 

Mr.  Secretary — I  prefer  Orange  County  milk  myself,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  swill  milk  traffic  vrithin  bounds;  but  we  have  very 
biard  work  to  do  it.  Only  last  week  we  convicted  a  man  named  Luke 
Flannagan,  on  the  comer  of  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Third  Avenue 
(Brooklyn).  It  is  hard  work  to  convict  these  fellows,  for  we  are 
obhged,  when  one  judge  discharges  them,  to  re-arrest  them  and  take 
them  before  another  judge.  Sometimes  the  judse  suspends  sentence 
after  they  are  convicted,  and  we  are  virtually  defeated. 

Mr.  Bergh — ^Well,  sir,  as  all  the  laws  are  suspended  in  Brooklyn  in 
regard  to  the  swill  milk  establishments,  I  will  go  home.     Gk>od  day. 

The  party  then  withdrew  and  returned  to  New  York. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  conditions,  and  with  the  hope  of  adding 
somewhat  to  the  reasons  for  their  suppression,  some  six  months  ago  I 
secured  a  privilege  with  an  oflfal  contractor,  of  making  post  mortem 
examinations  of  cows.  Since  which  time,  of  eleven  examined,  ten 
evidently  died  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  other  one,  which  also 
had  the  disease,  incipiently,  died  in  first  calf-birth.  One  of  them  was 
of  a  choice  breed,  imported  at  a  cost  of  about  $500;  she  had  been 
carefully  kept  in  a  small,  dark  and  close  stable,  and  allowed  but  Ut- 
tle  exercise.  All  the  rest  were  from  stables  such  as  those  above  de- 
scribed. These  eleven  examinations  are  too  Hmited  in  themselves  for 
the  elucidation  of  any  doctrine;  but,  taken  in  connection  with  the  tes- 
timony from  other  sources,  and  the  conditions  common  to  city  cows, 
they  are  suggestive  of  dangers  worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
.  tion.  That  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis  is  Hkely  to 
induce  that  disease,  usually  coram encing  as  intestinal  catarrh,  is  not 
only  rendered  probable  by  the  experiments  cited,  showing  that  it  has 
this  effect  when  fed  to  domestic  animals,  but  this  evidence  receives 
additional  strength  from  the  prevalence  of  fatal  intestinal  catarrh, 
common  to  infants  fed  on  cows'  milk,  in  most  American  cities. 

From  a  physiological  stand-point,  all  observers  appreciate  the  im- 
portant difference  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  nutrition  between  the  young  of  all  animals  and  those  of  mature 
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growth,  and  in  none  is  it  more  marked  than  in  the  human  species. 
In  infancy,  and  throughout  the  growing  period  of  life,  not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  repair  the  waste  of  tissues  constantly  going  on  in  the 
young  as  well  as  in  the  old,  but  the  frame  has  to  be  built  up  to  the 
degree  of  development  it  is  destined  to  reach.  To  meet  this  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  animal  economy,  is  the  foundation  of  the  enormous 
appetites  and  rapid  digestion  common  to  the  young  of  all  animals. 
Every  organ  of  the  body,  in  addition  to  sustenance,  appropriates  the 
additional  amount  of  nutriment  necessary  to  give  it  required  bulk.  The 
current  of  nutritive  life  in  the  young  is,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  rapid 
one,  and  the  especially  remarkable  feature  of  it  is,  that  the  blood  itself, 
from  which  the  organism  is  built  up,  receives  its  impressions  and 
modifications — ^its  constitutional  predisposition — chiefly  from  the 
nature  of  the  food  during  the  growing  period  of  life.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  main  foundation  of  the  so-called  "  hereditary  "  diseases,  for  it 
is  well-known  that  the  offspring  of  progenitors  with  well-marked 
constitutional  tendencies  may  often  have  their  hereditary  tendencies 
wholly  overcome,  and  a  radical  change  effected,  by  a  change  in 
the  quality  of  the  nutriment  and  the  physical  surroundings;  and,  on 
the  contrs^,  the  offspring  of  those  possessed  of  the  highest  degree 
of  physical  organization  may  be  dwarfed  to  the  lowest  degree  of  de- 
generacy, by  withholding  the  necessary  conditions  of  healthful  devel- 
opment, or  by  subjecting  them  to  poor  food  and  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

That  city  cow-stable  milk  is  peculiarly  liable  to  produce  diarrhoea, 
debility  and  marasmus  in  infants  is  well  known;  but  that  such  fatal 
affections  are  probably  due  to  localized  tuberculosis  communicated  through 
the  milk  upon  which  they  are  fed,  appears  hitherto  not  to  have  been 
suspected. 

Among  the  observations  now  adduced,  there  appear  to  be  many 
facts  which  show  that  the  cohabitation  of  phthisicid  cattle  with  the 
healthy  is  a  sure  means  of  extending* the  infection,  the  expectorated 
matters  of  the  diseased  being  the  probably  active  agent.  Alsace 
quotes  evidence  to  the  effect,  tiiat  not  only  is  the  disease  communica- 
ble from  phthisical  cattle  to  the  healthy,  but  that  stalls  and  stables 
may  become  so  infected  by  animals  affected  with  tuberculosis,  that 
they  will  infect  sound  catfle  which  afterwards  may  inhabit  them.* 
Facts  also  demonstrate  that  tuberculous  matter  preserves  its  viru- 
lence through  three  or  four  removes,  and  that  successful  inoculations 
have  been  made  with  tubercular  matter  from  a  patient  who  had  been 
dead  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  with  spiUa  which  had  been  in  a  dried 
condition  for  twenty  days.  In  experiments  on  animals,  it  was  found 
to  produce  no  effect  after  having  been  boiled,  provided  the  boiling 
was  thorough.  Yillemin  is  of  opinion  that  transmission  of  the  malady 
in  the  human  species  takes  place  most  frequently  by  the  dry  expec- 
torated matter  being  accidentally  reduced  to  powder  and  carried  by 
the  atmosphere  into  the  lungs.  Some  veterinarians  believe  that  it  is 
communicated  by  forage,  soiled  by  the  expectorations  of  diseased 
animals  and  consumed  by  the  healthy.  It  is  in  some  respects  anom- 
alous, perhaps,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the  marked  progress  of 
pubUc  hygiene  in  recent  years,  veterinary  sanitary  science  has  been  the 

•  R^cuil  de  M^cf.  ViUrinaire  .-—Fleming,  VoL  JI,  p.  390,  391. 
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vanguard,  and  chiefly  because  people  are  wont  to  respond  with  more 
alacrity  and  with  greater  liberality  for  the  suppression  of  an  epizootic 
among  their  horses  or  a  pleurp-pneumonia  among  their  homed  cat- 
tle, than  for  the  arrest  of  small-pox  or  the  prevention  of  cholera  in- 
fantum. Individuals,  communities  and  States  will  make  liberal  ap- 
propriations to  improve  the  breed  of  stock  or  contribute  to  the  con- 
test for  a  prize  at  a  dog-show,  while  they  will  refuse  assistance  or 
oppose  a  tax  for  the  admission  of  air  and  sunlight  into  a  stunting 
school,  or  for  the  drainage  of  a  marsh  which  by  its  emanations  is  a 
perennial  source  of  human  degeneracy,  disease  and  death.  It  is 
therefore  fortunate,  that  in  the  progress  of  veterinary  sanitary  science, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  many  of  the  most  fatal  and  loathsome  dis- 
eases which  afflict  the  human  race  are  equally  common  to — ^if ,  indeed, 
they  do  not  actually  take  their  rise  from  and  originate  in— domestic 
animals  inhumanly  treated.  Scrofula,  small-pox,  syphilis,  malig- 
nant pustule,  hydrophobia,  trichinosis  and  tuberculosis  are  examples; 
and,  conseqfuently,  veterinary  sanitary  science  may  well  be  regarded 
as  the  right  arm  of  public  hygiene. 


Kindness  to  Animals. — It  pays  to  treat  domestic  animals 
kindly.  There  is  no  animal  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  the  difference 
between  kind  and  unkind  treatment,  and  none  so  vicious  or  ungrate- 
ful as  not  to  respond  in  kind  to  the  hand  that  pets  and  caresses  it. 
The  vicious  horse  has  almost  always  been  a  timid  colt,  and  required 
only  kind  and  gentle  treatment  to  drive  away  fear  and  estabhsh  con- 
fidence, to  render  him  docile.  . 

It  is  the  nature  of  all  animals  to  resent  ill-treatment,  even  from  one 
of  their  own  species,  and  to  fight  when  imposed  upon.  Thus  the 
horse  will  return  a  lack  or  a  bite,  while  the  homed  animal  will  do  bat- 
tle with  the  arms  with  which  nature  has  furnished  it. 

A  timid  and  spirited  colt  is  very  naturally  and  rapidly  changed 
into  a  vicious  and  unmanageable  horse  by  rough  and  unlnnd 
handling — and  the  timid  heifer,  by  the  same  treatment,  becomes  an 
ugly,  hooking  and  kicking  cow.  Domestic  animals  recognize  kind 
words  as  well  as  kind  acts,  and  a  cross  word  at  a  critical  moment  will 
bring  fight  and  determined  opposition,  where  a  kind  word  would  have 
calmed  fear  and  subdued  anger.  In  handling  domestic  animals,  that 
man  is  the  most  successful  who  governs  his  own  passions.  With  do- 
mestic animals,  kindness  begets  kindness,  and  passion  begets  passion. 


SANTA  BARBARA  AS  A  HEALTH  RESORT. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif omia.  May  lOth^  1877. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian:  "Invalid  Physician,"  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Philadelphia,  in  its  issue 
of  April  14th,  page  341,  does  this  place  an  injustice,  or  in  a  sojourn 
here  of  four  months,  I,  "  an  Invalid  Physician  myself,  am  not  capa- 
ble of  judging,  after  visiting  almost  every  place  of  note  as  an  invsJid 
resort  in  middle  and  southern  California.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  "  Prof.  Alfred  Loomis,  of  New  York,"  and  others  of 
like  standing  in  our  profession,  and  in  consequence  of  such  opinions 
as  he  gave  ttie  writer  of  the  above-mentioned  article,  when  on  the  eve 
of  stairting  for  this  State:  "I  have  examined  the  record  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  it  is  bad.  Keep  away  from  there,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  I  came  prejudiced  against  this  place,  and  visited  it  only  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Winona  Bepyhlican, 
Minnesota,  expecting  to  report  no  more  favorably  upon  it  than  the 
above-mentioned  writer  has  done,  who,  as  I  understand  from  his 
article,  hsts  not  visited  this  place  in  person;  and  as  I,  speaking  from 
personal  observation,  fuUy  agree  with  him  in  the  good  word  he  speaks 
for  San  Diego  and  the  adjacent  country,  I  think  he  would  endorse 
what  I  say  of  Santa  Barbara  and  vicinity,  including  Nordhoff  in  the 
Ojai  Valley,  had  he  spent  the  months  of  January  and  February  here. 

During  the  time,  including  both  months,  Santa  Barbara  neither 
had  "its  share  of  rain,"  nor  was  it  the  "home  of  fog;"  neither  did 
"perceptible  moisture  dog  its  morning  atmosphere,"  nor  were  "  its 
evenings  chill "  to  a  greater  degree  than  San  Diego  or  Los  Angeles. 
In  order  to  judge  of  the  portions  of  the  year  not  having  come  under 
my  observation,  I  have  applied  to  persons  and  examined  records  of 
undoubted  reliability. 

All  those  consulted,  either  in  person  or  through  their  records,  now 
living,  or  those  having  prolonged  life  by  a  residence  here,  but  now 
dead,  came,  and,  as  I  have  done,  remained,  because  they  preferred  it, 
being  equally  free  to  have  selected  any  other  place  in  the  State  or 
elsewhere. 

Almost  any  desirable  peculiarity — either  in  climate  or  geographic 
location,  from  sea  level  to  3,500  feet  of  altitude — ^for  invalids  can  be 
obtained  in  Santa  Barbara  and  vicinity.  If  the  coast  is  found  too 
cool  and  damp,  as  it  is  at  times  during  the  months  of  March,  April 
and  May,  by  going  back  from  two  to  six  miles  from  the  ocean,  num- 
berless sheltered  nooks  can  be  found,  amopg  the  foot-hills,  in  the 
cafions  or  on  the  mountain  side,  where  the  air  is  both  warmer  and 
dryer. 

The  middle  of  the  *'  warm  belt "  is  said  to  be  somewhere  between 
200  and  600  feet  above  sea  level,  in  which  the  old  Mission  of  Santa 
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Barbara  is  situated,  it  being  300  feet  above  the  ocean  and  two  and 
one-half  miles  distant  therefrom;  yet  it  does  not  receive  the  full  benefit 
that  the  altitude  should  give  it,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  geo- 
graphical north-west  wind  which  occasionally  visits  certain  exposed 
locaUties.  But,  by  going  from  one  to  three  miles  farther  from  the 
coast,  that  wind  is  avoided. 

At  the  summit  station  in  the  San  Marcus  Pass,  on  the  stage  road 
over  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,500  feet, 
the  air  is  so  dry  during  the  summer  season  that  invalids  can  camp 
out  and  sleep  upon  the  ground.  Dr.  E.  N.  Wood,  a  gentleman  of 
culture  and  experience,  whose  life  in  a  hopeless  decline,  pulmonary 
phthisis,  was  prolonged  several  years  by  a  residence  in  this  valley, 
spent  a  portion  of  the  last  year  of  his  life  camping  out  in  that  pic- 
turesque locality,  with  great  satisfaction  to  himself.  He  frequently 
preferred  taking  his  blankets  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air  just  outside 
the  door  of  his  tent. 

If  a  hot  and  very  dry  climate  is  sought,  the  Ojai  Valley  will  furnish 
the  desideratum.  It  is  a  basin  enclosed  with  a  rim  of  mountains. 
Nordhofif  is  the  only  village  in  the  valley,  and  contains  two  hotels  and 
several  boarding-houses.  Is  fifteen  miles  from  the  ocean  and  forty- 
five  from  this  city  by  the  present  road,  but  will  soon  be  brought 
within  thirty  miles  by  a  ro^d  shortly  to  be  opened.  Altitude  of 
Nordhoff,  900  feet  Prof.  Bennett,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
writing  of  phthisis  pulmonaUs,  says:  "  Much  has  been  written  of  di- 
mate,  but  the  one  which  appears  to  be  best  is  that  which  will  enable 
the  patient  to  pass  a  few  houis  every  day  in  the  open  air  without  ex- 
posure  to  cold  or  vicissitudes  of  temperature  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
extreme  heat  on  the  other,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

I  know  of  no  geographical  boundary  of  the  same  number  of  miles 
that  so  fully  compUes  with  the  above  requirement  as  Santa  Barbara, 
with  her  sheltered  nooks  and  the  Ojai  Valley.  As  proof  of  what  I 
have  said,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  this  city,  I  give  the  following  sum- 
mary of  a  daily  record  kept  for  one  year,  by  L.  Bradley,  'Esq.,  of 
Aurora,  BL,  who  came  here  for  a  temporary  residence  on  account  of 
advanced  phthisis,  he  having  had  severe  and  frequent  hemorrhages. 
"  During  the  year  there  were  310  pleasant  days,  in  which  an  invalid 
could  be  out-of-doors  five  or  six  hours  each  day  with  safety  and  com- 
fort; 29  cloudy  days,  upon  20  of  which  an  invalid  could  be  out-of- 
doors  for  a  short  time;  12  showery  days,  upon  seven  of  which  an  in- 
valid could  be  out  an  hour  at  a  time  several  times  each  day;  10 
windy  and  five  rainy  days,  confining  an  invalid  to  the  house  the 
entire  day."  The  time  of  observation  extended  from  Feb.  1st, 
1876,  to  Feb.  Ist,  1877.  Since  aU  Mr.  Bradley's  pecuniary  inter- 
ests are  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  charge  of  "interested  in  it,"  made 
by  the  writer  referred  to,  cannot  apply  to  his  statements.  Through 
the  kindness  of  L.  N.  Dimmick,  M.D.,  formerly  of  Ottawa,  HI. — 
a  phthisical  invalid  unable  even  here  to  pursue  the  active  duties  of 
his  profession,  but  who  has  been  lor  five  years  a  most  diligent  and 
trustful  observer  and  recorder  of  events  that  pertain  to  this  place  as 
a  sanitarium — ^I  am  permitted  to  draw  UberaUy  upon  the  material 
furnished  by  his  records  and  note-book.  He  says:  "The  average 
temperature  for  three  years  has  been,  at  7  A.M.,  58^,  at  2  P.M.  69^, 
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and  at  9  P.M.  57°;  showing  that  midday  was  11°  warmer  than  morn- 
ing, 12°  warmer  than  evening.  The  f6Uowing  are  the  days  in  each 
year  mentioned  during  whi(£  the  temperature  fell  below  43°  above 
zero  and  rose  above  83°^ 

1873  below  43°  on  7  days,  above  83^  on  1  day. 

2S74 *'       "     "  9     *'  *'      *'     **   6    *' 

1875 '*       *'     **  4     "         **      '*     ♦*  22    '* 

1575 I*      tt     **  17     ««  ««      I*     <<  4    «< 

Average  below  43^,  9i  days;  average  above  83^,  Si  days. 

"  The  mean  relative  humidity  for  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1877, 
was  69.41,"  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of  San  Diego  as 
given  by  the  above-mentioned  correspondent  at  72.4.  Carrying  the 
comparison  of  the  relative  humidity  beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the 
showing  is  still  more  favorable  for  Santa  Barbara: 

Mean  Relative  Hamidity  for  Santa  Barbara,  69.41  per  cent. 
'•  »'  "  "    Philadelphia,  80  per  cent. 

**  "  "         ".   New  Orleans,  83.50  per  cent 

And  taking  a  still  wider  ramge  for  the  difference  in  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  tibe  months  of  January  and  July,  the  comparison  is  no  less- 
favorable. 

Mean  temperature  of  January  and  July : 

Jan.  July.        Difference. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 53.25 68.20 14.95. 

San  Diego,  Oal 53.56 70.32 16.77. 

St  Augnetine,  Fla 56.79 80.91 24.12. 

Jacksonville^  Fla. 55.51 81.73 26.22. 

A.Kin,  IjiCO.  .••■..   .a..........  4i  .UO i9mvx  .•■•••  Oa.ou. 

Gralveston,  Texas 51.55 84.42 32.87. 

Denver,  Col 26.57 72.68 46.11. 

AJgieiB.  ••..•..........*•.....  ua.      .••••.  f  o.      .....  •  Mtj. 

j&enuone 4U.     ......  /  •}.     ......  vo. 

Blodget's  Climatology  has  furnished  part  of  my  data,  and  the  bal- 
ance is  from  sources  no  less  trustworthy.  By  census  of  Santa  Barbara 
County,  taken  from  the  records  in  the  Court-house,  in  1870,  the  pop- 
ulation was  7,984,  in  which  the  number  of  deaths  form  consumption, 
phthifiis  puhnonaUs,  was  only  five,  or  one  death  by  consumption  in 
1,596  of  a  population.  The  number  qt  deaths  from  all  causes  was 
sixty-three,  so  that  a  little  less  than  one-thirteenth  of  the  mortality 
was  from  phthisis.  The  total  mortality  was  one  in  126  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  tiie  county.  This  was  before  &e  tide  of  invalid  immigration 
had  fully  set  in,  and'  gives  a  fairer  showing  as  to  the  climatic  effect 
upon  phthisical  patients  than  at  a  later  day,  when  so  many  come  in 
the  far-advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  beyond  the  remedial  agency  of 
dimate  or  anything  else.  But  if  there  is  hope,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Santa  Barbara  or  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Ojai,  on  the  plains  of  Anaheim, 
the  historic  valley  of  San  Ghibriel,  so  graphically  described  by  the 
above-mentioned  correspondent,  as  I  can  bear  testimony  from  per- 
sonal observation. 

Santa  Barbara  is  free  from  that  extreme  heat  that  so  frequency  in- 
creases the  colliquative  diarrhoea  or  disease  of  the  bowels  so  often  ac- 
companying phthisis;  and  fever  and  ague,  or  other  indigenous  malari- 
ous diseases,  are  unknown.  During  what  months  of  the  year  a  sojourn 
here  on  the  coast  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  invalid,  phthims,  or 
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whatever  it  may  be,  he  must  determine  for  himself — first,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  those  having  made  the  subject  a  study,  and  secondly  his  own 
personal  experience;  for  what  is  beneficial  to  one  may  not  be  to 
another,  although  apparentlv  in  the  same  condition.  But  as  a  rule 
the  spring  months,  March,  April  and  May,  are  most  variable,  and  have 
more  unpleasant  days  than  other  portions  of  the  year.  At  this  sea- 
son many  invalids  seek  the  Ojai  Valley,  which  furnishes  a  most 
pleasant  and  beneficial  retreat  for  those  afflicted  with  a  sensitive  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages.  A  few  remain 
in  the  valley  during  the  summer,  while  others  prefer  to  spend  the 
year  in  Santa  Barbara,  enjoying  the  unusually  good  hotel  accommo- 
dations of  this  city.  All  seasons  of  the  same  months  are  not  alike; 
but  the  past  January  and  February,  as  I  found  them  in  the  city  and 
vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara,  were  most  delightful,  combining  all  the 
climatic  advantages  that  any  place  could  offer  the  nervously-depressed 
invahd,  either  from  phthisis  or  any  other  cause. 

A.B.  STUAET,M.D., 
Formerly  of  Winona,  Minnesota. 


The  Eucalyptus. — The  Pacific  Rural  Press  gives  a  resume  from 
the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  written  by  the  French  naturalist,  M. 
Planchon,  of  some  items  of  interest  relating  to  the  Eucalyptus,  now 
extensively  planted  in  California  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States: 
•  "  While  the  Eucalyptus  amygdalina  attains  a  height  of  145  to  152 
meters  (473  to  496  feet),  the  dome  of  the  InvaUdes  in  Paris  is  only 
105  meters  high,  the  Cathedral  at  Strasburg  142  meters,  and  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops — the  highest  building  in  Sie  world— 146  meters. 
The  Eucalyptus  globulus,  although  not  attaining  to  the  height  of  the 
amygdalina,  is  still  taller  than  me  celebrated  Uahfomia  tree,  the  Se- 
quoia giganiea.    It  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  at  the  Cape  of  Otood 
Hope,  the  southern  coasts  of  Spain  and  France,  the  Island  of  Corsica 
and  especially  in  Algeria.    In  Paris  it  is  customary  of  late  to  place 
young  specimens  of  the  tree  in  public  squares  as  a  movable  summer 
decoration;  and  so  much  is  its  peculiar  form  and  blue  color  admired, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  quite  sorry  when,  as  winter  approaches,  the 
plant  has  to  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse.    In  Valencia  (Spain)  the 
vulgar  name  for  it  is  the  fever  tree.  A  few  years  ago  a  Spanish  gard- 
enef  ,  visiting  Paris,  was  shown  the  tree  as^a  novllty.    ETemS^ 
that  it  was  sJready  a  popular  specific  against  fevers  amongst  the  peas- 
ants of  Valencia,  and  that  it  had  even  been  found  necessary  to  plant 
a  guard  at  the  fever  tree  to  prevent  its  leaves  from  being  stripped." 
M.  Planchon  concluded  by  saying  that  it  is  a  rare  exaim)le  of  a  tree 
indigenous  to  AustraUa  which  has  been  established  in  Europe,  Asia» 
Africa  and  America,  by  right  of  its  utility  and  beauty. 


CRIMINALITY. 

By  W.  G.  Stetenson,  M.D. 

ProceedingB   of  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  May  2d,   1877,   Prof.  F.  H. 

Hamilton,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  evolution  of  humanity  ever  has  presented  problems  to  be  solved 
and  phenomena  to  be  interpreted;  and  eager  minds,  in  all  ages,  have 
striven  to  obtain  the  key  which  would  unlock  the  mystic  laws  of  crea- 
tion, and  reveal  to  man  the  rule  which  directs  his  actions  and  defines 
his  responsibilities. 

To  gain  this  goal  the  struggle  of  the  human  mind  has  been  long 
and  arduous,  and  the  sources  of  knowledge  as  many  and  varied  as 
have  been  the  answers  given  or  results  obtained. 

Ignorant  alike  of  his  origin  and  destiny,  unable  to  comprehend  the 
relation  he  sustained  to  external  nature  or  to  interpret  her  phenomena; 
impotent  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  unseen  but  mighty  forces  which 
constantly  displayed  themselves  in  his  presence — man  recoiled  in  terror, 
and  in  abject  fear  prostrated  himself  before  the  power  which  exhibited 
itself  in  such  majestic  but  terrible  grandeur. 

He  ascribed  to  these  blind  forces  personaHties,  and  suppUcated 
them  as  gods,  to  gain  whose  smiles  or  shun  whose  frowns  an  ignorant 
humanity  propitiated  by  offerings  and  sacrifices. 

Thus  was  erected  the  shadowy  structure  of  mythology,  whose  foun- 
dation-stone was  ignorance,  and  whose  framework  was  composed  of 
the  capricious  imaginations  of  an  infant  age. 

But  as  by  observation  and  experience  man  learned  to  know  the 
truth,  and  thereby  to  dissipate  the  superstition  of  the  past,  so,  by  the 
accretion  of  knowledge,  he  began  slowly  but  surely  the  demolition  of 
this  delusive  structure,  and  it  tottered  to  its  fall.  Yet,  as  the  light  from 
a  distant  star  is  visible  for  a  time,  even  after  the  star  substance  is 
blotted  from  existence,  so  the  shadow  cast  by  the  colossal  illusions  of 
primitive  man  has  come  fleeting  down  the  ages,  leaving  on  all  distinct 
impressions,  and  even  tinging  the  present  with  its  phantasmagorical 
character. 

The  human  mind,  no  longer  a  blind  worshiper,  but  an  inteUigent 
interpreter  of  phenomena,  has  made  many  and  important  discoveries 
in  the  realms  of  nature.  No  longer  do  the  patristic  doctrines,  with 
their  false  cosmogony,  influence  and  deceive  the  world.  Science,  as  now 
interpreted,  takes  measurements  of  infinite  space  and  inconceivable 
magnitudes;  analyzes  stars  and  nebulse,  and  determines  the  forces 
which  aggregated  suns  and  hurled  the  planets  onwajrd  in  their  orbits; 
it  probes  the  earth,  and  from  its  secret  depths  takes  evidence  of  time 
infaUibly  demonstrating  the  seons  necessary  for  the  forming  of  the 
earth  and  developing  the  life  thereon;  it  grapples  with  power,  and 
makes  the  universal  laws  of  nature  subservient  to  its  purposes. 
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The  correlation  and  conservation  of  forces  are  established,  and  give 
to  heat,  light  and  electricity  a  common  origin. 

From  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  and  the  rush  of  worlds  in 
space;  from  the  dew-drop  sparkling  on  the  blade  of  grass  and  the 
wide  expanse  of  sea;  from  the  light  which  flashes  through  the  heavens, 
kissing  the  earth  in  gladness  and  with  such  delicate  tinges  touching 
the  hills  and  vales,  lavishing  beauty  and  perfume  upon  their  trees 
and  flowers;  from  the  crystal  whose  fixed  axial  ratios  give  to  each 
variety  definite  and  invariable  form,  building  in  strength  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth;  frpm  the  organic  cell  of  the  fungus,  so  lowly  and 
humble  in  life,  and  tlae  organic  cell  whose  action  produces  man  and 
evolves  human  thought — from  all  these,  yea !  from  everything  in 
nature,  there  is  evidence  of  invariable  law,  whose  action  fills  the  world 
with  music  both  rhythmical  and  sweet. 

Man  himself  is  of,  and  belongs  to  nature,  and  his  every  action  and 
thought  are  in  obedience  to  vital  laws. 

True  it  may  be  that  the  problems  of  his  own  existence  are  more 
complex  and  difficult  of  solution  than  those  of  inorganic  nature;  but 
nevertheless  they  are  within  the  domain  of  law,  which  is  universal, 
and  ceaseless  in  its  workings. 

We  see  all  the  displays  of  nature  bound  in  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  We  acknowledge  the  obedience  of  man  to  law  in  all  the  mani- 
festations of  bodily  function.  And  now  let  us  ask,  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  know  the  truth,  if  there  is  not  some  rule  or  law  which  influences 
the  acts  of  man,  and,  in  proportion  to  this  influence,  are  not  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  law  dii-ectly  modified  thereby  ? 

It  is  man's  prerogative  to  make  inquiries  of  things  around,  to  inves.- 
tigate,  explore  and  learn;  he  does  indeed  believe  before  he  know^s, 
but  his  belief  is  ever  mingled  with  doubt;  the  doubt,  not  the  belief, 
stimulates  him  to  research;  and  reseai'ch,  by  increasing  knowledge, 
vanishes  doubt  and  thereby  changes  belief. 

It  was  doubt  as  to  the  relation  of  things  which  firat  evoked  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  impelled  man  to  inteiTogate  and  thereby  leai*n 
the  truth.'  His  inquiries  established  facts,  and  facts  accumulated 
through  continued  inquiries,  till  now  he  knows  the  world  is  ruled  by 
laws  so  fixed  and  immutable,  that  the  human  mind  not  only  measures 
back  the  flight  of  ages,  solving  the  mysteries  in  the  morning  of  the 
world,  but  with  prophetic  vision  sees  and  demonstrates  much  that  is 
to  be  in  the  distant  future.  And  yet  the  human  mind  is  finite,  and 
there  are  Hmits  to  its  searchings;  it  cannot  penetrate  the  veil  which 
hides  creation  from  its  view,  nor  fathom  the  mysteries  of  "  that  un- 
discovered country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns." 

The  primal  source  and  essential  nature  of  matter  in  its  varied  forms 
— of  energy,  whether  physical  or  vital — are  as  yet  an  incomprehensi- 
ble mystery. 

In  studying  the  philosophy  of  human  action,  I  fully  recognize  the 
limited  extent  of  exact  knowledge  relating  to  the  imion  of  body  and 
mind,  and  their  mutual  influence  on  each  other;  but  I  also  am  aware 
of  the  many  fsycts  revealed  by  studied  observation  and  experimental 
research  in  nervous  physiology,  and  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  evi- 
dence  is  suflicient  to  enable  us  to  determine,  ^svith  approximate  ac- 
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curacy,  at  least,  the  bodily  and  mental  conditions  which  give  the  bias 
to  individual  character. 

No  method  based  on  introspective  deductions  can  ever  give  a  satis- 
factory interpretation  of  mental  phenomena,  any  more  than  the  same 
method  can  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe — 
because  the  evidence  evoked  from  the  depths  of  hiiman  consciousness 
can  furnish  no  perfect  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  conditions  of 
human  action. 

This  will  appear  evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  value  of 
self-consciousness  depends  largely,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  individual,  for  without  knowledge  there 
can  be  no  correct  interpretation  of  facts;  and  since  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  differs  in  every  individual,  both  in  quantity  and  quahty, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  interpretations  of  self-consciousness 
must  present  widely  different  results,  and  be  destitute  of  any  positive 
value. 

We  must  therefore  appeal  to  the  evidence  derived  from  the  exam- 
ination of  particular  cases,  and  only  generalize  into  laws  or  rules  of 
action  after  observations  have  established  facts  as  data  for  conclusions. 

Investigation  has  abundantly  demonstrated,  as  a  fact  of  primary 
importance,  that  nerve  tissue  is  essential  to  the  production  of,  at 
least,  the  higher  phenomena  of  animal  life,  and  that  these  phenomena 
vary  in  degree  and  character  in  proportion  to  nervous  development. 

From  the  lowly  forms  of  animal  fife,  whose  nerve  centres  produce 
only  reflex  action  in  its  simplest  expression,  upward  through  every 
series  of  progressive  development,  with  the  super-additions  of  nerve 
centres,  which  add  to  the  complexity  of  nerve  function,  there  is  ac- 
cumulated evidence  that  every  such  additional  centre  but  furnishes  a 
source  of  new  power,  potentially  capable,  within  certain  limits,  of 
modifying  the  action  of  the  subordinate  centres,  yet,  nevertheless, 
incapable  of  wholly  negating  their  specialized  functions. 

Thus  the  organic  nerve  cell  presides  over  nutrition,  and,  so  far  as  the 
simple  vegetative  growth  of  an  animal  is  concerned,  its  action  is  all- 
sufficient;  but  in  order  to  connect  simple  organic  growth  with  the 
phenomena  of  animal  hfe,  an  additional  centre  of  force  is  needed,  and 
there  is  evolved  the  reflex  centres  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  unite  veg- 
etative growth  with  animal  action. 

The  sensory  centres  being  next  evolved,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
sensory  added  to  organic  and  reflex  action. 

But  there  is  no  consciousness  of  life,  of  motion  or  sensation;  evo- 
lution goes  on,  and  the  brain  becomes  the  conscious  centre  of  that 
energy  which  presides  with  such  mysterious  power  over  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  man. 

To  fully  understand  the  functions  of  the  brain  necessitates  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  and  sensory  centres,  for  there  are 
many  acts  performed  by  man  which  bear  the  semblance  of  conscious 
vohtion,  and  yet,  when  correctly  interpreted,  give  evidence  of  auto- 
matic action  only  of  the  reflex  centres  of  the  spinal  cord  and  sensorium. 

Although  a  few  cases  are  known  in  which  hmited  nerve  action  re- 
sulted without  the  existence  of  the  proper  nerve  elements,  as  fibres 
and  cells,  with  their  prolongations,  yet  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
nerve  force  only  exists  within  the  boundaries  of  the  nervous  struc- 
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ture,  and  that  this  nerve  force  is  generated  not  only  in  the  cells,  but  also- 
in  the  fibres,  as  seen  when  at  rest;  oxygen  or  strychnine  restores  ner- 
vous energy  after  its  complete  exhaustion  in  a  limb  removed. 

Nerve  force  is  not  generated  by  any  volitional  efibri  As  magnetic, 
frictional  and  statical  electricity  are  only  different  forms  of  expression 
of  the  same  energy,  so  a  simple  impression,  sensation,  ideation,  emo- 
tion and  volition  are  but  different  forms  of  expression  of  the  same 
nerve  force,  and  come  from  the  special  molecular  structure  of  the 
organ  through  which  they  are  manifested.  This  unity  of  nerve  force 
precludes  its  intense  expression  in  more  than  one  way  at  a  time,  so 
that  if  there  is  great  bodily  fatigue,  mental  work  is  impossible,  and 
vice  versa ;  neither  can  volition  hold  full  sway  in  the  presence  of  deep 
emotion. 

Nerve  energy  is  transformed  into  motion,  as  evidenced  in  muscular 
action;  it  is  also  transformed  into  heat,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
this  is  an  immediate  or  secondary  result.  There  are  a  few  instances 
recorded  which  seem  to  show  its  transformation  into  hght,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  in  certain  animals  electricity  is  the  direct  result  of 
its  metamorphosis.  From  these  data  the  conclusion  seems  authorized, 
that  at  least  a  partial  correlation  exists  between  the  physical  forces 
and  the  energy  resulting  fi'om  nerve  action.  I  say  a  partial  correla- 
tion— ^because,  while  the  evidence  may  permit  the  conclusion  that 
nerve  force  is  transformed  into  motion,  heat,  light  and  electricity,  it 
does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  these  can  be  re-converted  into 
nerve  force. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  character  of  nervous  and 
mental  phenomena  is  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  nerve  cen- 
tres, whether  the  condition  is  one  of  development  of  the  centres  them- 
selves, or  of  modification  by  disease,  or  by  foreign  substances. 

The  existence  of  the  spinal  cord  alone  predicates  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  automatic  reflex  action,  which,  though  imconscious,  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  means  to  a  special  end.  Add  to  the  spinal  centres 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  there  results  the  involuntary  and  uncon- 
scious co-ordinate  muscular  movements  of  respiration,  swallowing, 
coughing  and  simple  exclamation.  Unconscious  sensations  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  of  taste  and  hearing,  come  by  the  addition  of  the  annu- 
lar protuberance,  while  the  tubercular  quadrigemina  alone  give  visual 
power.  The  cerebellum  co-ordinates  the  muscular  movements  of 
the  eye,  while  the  cerebrum  not  only  determines  the  nature  of  the 
mental  hfe,  but  it  alone  is  able  to  bring  the  varied  sensations  of  ner- 
vous action  within  the  domain  of  consciousness.  The  existence  of 
these  several  general  centres  is  therefore  necessary  in  order  that  the 
many  acts  of  human  life  may  be  performed,  and,  as  a  necessary 
coroUary,  it  is  found  that  in  proportion  as  any  centre  is  undeveloped, 
diseased  or  modified,  nervous  or  mental  action  will  be  changed,  limited 
or  arrested. 

That  mind  is  influenced  by  and  is  dependent  on  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  brain,  is  again  evident,  when  it  is  remembered  the  effect 
caused  by  a  poisoned  blood  on  all  mental  expressions.  Hashish, 
opium  or  alcohol,  for  example,  weaken  the  will,  exalt  the  automatic 
action  of  the  brain,  disturb  perception,  exaggerate  self-consciousness, 
distort  the  emotions,  dethrone  reason  and  cause  moral  turpitude,. 
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diminish  the  normEJ  blood  supply  to  the  brain,  and  the  mind  instantly 
changes  its  character;  restore  the  needed  amount,  and  the  mind 
promptly  responds  to  the  altered  condition. 

Old  age,  injury,  fatigue — anything  which  impairs  the  normal  nu- 
trient action  of  the  nervous  centres  of  thought — directly  modifies 
intellectual  and  moral  manifestations;  and  the  conclusion  is  irresisti- 
ble, that  every  psychical  manifestation  has  a  physical  antecedent;  that 
cause  and  effecik  are  as  certainly  estabhshed  within  the  realm  of  mind 
as  of  matter.  To  explain  the  "  how  "  and  the  "  why  "  of  mental  action 
as  a  result  of  physical  conditions  is  impossible.  So,  too,  is  it  to  ex- 
plain how  electricity  comes  from  the  union  of  metals  with  an  acid;  or 
how  life  springs  from  a  seed,  or  perfume  from  a  flower — they  are  ulti- 
mate facts,  and  as  such  are  beyond  the  boundaries  of  explanation;  but, 
however  complex  the  problem,  the  fact  remains  that  definite  con- 
ditions invariably  produce  definite  results,  and  there  is  no  more  rea- 
son why  a  divorce  should  be  given  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

In  solving  the  problem  of  criminality,  it  is  my  purpose  to  rely  chiefly 
on  the  evidence  of  nervous  physiology;  and  wnile  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  present  in  detail  the  many  facts  at  hand  relative  to  mental  phenom- 
ena, I  shall  nevertheless  endeavor  to  cite  such  as  may  be  needed  to 
sustain  the  position  that  crimiaahty  is  a  neurosis,  originating  in 
either  an  inherited  or  an  acquired  condition  of  the  brain — whether  it 
be  a  condition  of  positive  disease  or  of  non-development  of  certain 
faculties — ^the  existence  of  which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
crime. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  know  the  rela- 
tive qualities  of  men  in  those  things  which  pertain  to  their  acts  in  life, 
for  if  equality  exists,  it  is  evident  that  we  may  the  more  easily  formu- 
late a  rule  by  which  to  measure  human  action;  whereas,  if  equality 
does  not  exist,  it  is  apparent  that  we  must  measure  each  person's  acts 
by  some  standard  of  his  own,  with  special  reference  to  lus  individual 
organization  and  surroundings. 

The  question  of  equality  may  be  considered  from  the  dual  stand- 
point of  actuahty  and  possibihiy;  that  is,  are  men  equal  in  physical 
and  mental  endowments,  or,  if  not,  «re  they  capable  of  being  equal  in 
the  attributes  of  either  body  or  mind  ? 

As  to  the  first  proposition,  the  actual  equaHty  of  men — ^I  will  only 
say  that  the  negative  is  so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  demonstration ; 
we  have  only  to  look  around  us  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  the  fact 
l>eoomes  ghuingly  evident,  that  in  physical  prowess,  at  least,  a  great 
inequahty  exists;  that  which  one  person  is  unable  to  perform  even 
when  under  the  influence  of  well-regulated  discipline,  another  easily 
acoompHshes,  and  we  correctly  impute  to  him  a  greater  natursd 
strength. 

Each  individual  link  in  the  great  chain  of  human  life  has  potentially 
a  specific,  a  personal  strength,  which  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
tension  or  strain  each  can  endure — or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
active  energy  each  is  capable  of  exhibiting.  This  inequality  of  ener- 
gy, whether  active  or  possible,  extends  beyond  the  physical  into  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man. 

The  actual  existence  of  intellectual  and  moral  inequality  is  even 
more  marked  than  the  physical.    Between  the  intellectual  standard 
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of  the  untutored  Australian  negro  and  that  of  a  Newton  or  a  Shak- 
speare,  or  between  the  moral  standard  of  the  most  depraved  criminal 
and  that  of  a  St.  Paul,  there  are  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  indi- 
viduals of  the  race. 

There  is  also  an  inequality  of  possible  power  in  the  mind,  as  well  as 
in  thfe  body. 

Each  individual  of  the  human  race  possesses  a  certain  brain  organi- 
zation, which  will  admit  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  to  a 
certain  degree;  but  no  discipline,  no  method  of  education,  no  power 
of  the  will,  can  advance  it  beyond  this  Hmit;  thus  far  and  no  farther, 
is  the  dictum  of  creative  energy. 

The  eye  has  vision  only  within  the  Hmits  of  the  visible  spectrum, 
beyond  which  all  is  darkness,  and  the  ear  can  discern  sound  only 
when  the  vibrations  are  within  well-defined  boundaries,  and  beyond 
certain  octaves  the  harmony  of  music  is  lost  in  the  discords  of  noise, 
or  the  vibrations  may  be  so  rapid  that  nerve  tissue  is  powerless  to 
convert  them  into  sound;  and  yet  that  which  may  prove  the  limits  of 
the  visible  spectrum  or  measure  the  power  of  audition  to  one  person, 
may  not  to  another;  and  we  know  that  certain  animals  can  see  where 
all  is  darkness  to  man,  and  hear  sound  when,  to  the  human  ear,  all  is 
silence.  So,  too,  with  the  humem  brain — one  is  capable  of  receiving  and 
assimilating  certain  impressions  of  a  specific  nature,  by  which  a  defi- 
nite character  of  mind  is  formed,  while  another  is  so  organized  as  to 
receive  and  assimilate  impressions  different  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  there  results  a  mind  of  peculiar  endowments  and  powers.  And 
here  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  reception  of  impressions  by 
the  brain  does  not  of  necessity  predicate  the  nature  of  dieir  assimi- 
lation; for  as  the  different  elements  of  food  to  the  general  system  are 
selected  and  assimilated  by  different  tissues,  and  produce  bone,  muscle, 
nerve  and  blood,  so  the  nature  of  the  assimilation  of  mental  impres- 
sions varies  according  to  the  potential  nature  of  the  brain  tissue, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  transform  impressions  into  ideas  and  modes  of 
thought. 

The  inborn  capacitjf  or  potentiality  of  brain  tissue  possessed  by 
Newton,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  so  assimilate  mental  impressions, 
to  take  such  a  periscopic  view  of  things,  as  to  evolve  from  the  depths 
of  his  mighty  mind  the  laws  by  which  atoms  aggregate  to  suns  and 
worlds  are  held  in  their  orbits;  his  discoveries  were  not  of  chance, 
but  of  necessity,  and  the  inherent  qualities  of  his  brain  made  his 
mode  of  thought  an  irresistible  destiny. 

The  acts  of  each  and  every  man,  whether  of  humble  or  exalted  men- 
tality, are  but  so  many  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  individual  life, 
but  panoramic  views  constantly  revolving  before  us,  moved  by  ma- 
chinery behind  the  scenes;  that  machinery  is  the  human  brain,  which 
in  proportion  to  each  individual  capacity  gives  forth,  in  the  human 
mind,  the  power  to  act. 

The  idiot  possesses  an  inferior  brain  organization,  and  necessarily  an 
exceedingly  low  order  of  intellect;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  his  human 
form,  he  would  not  outrank  many  types  of  lower  animal  life. 

Why  the  difference  in  two  children  who  start  in  life  under  the  same 
conditions  of  bodily  and  mental  discipUne  ?  Evidently  not  because 
of  early  opportunities,  for  herein  both  were  equal;  but  the  difference 
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comes  from  the  potential  character  of  brain  tissue,  which  in  one  gave 
great  inborn  capacity  to  assimilate  impressions,  while  the  other  was 
nnable,  because  of  an  inferior  or  weaker  inborn  capacity  of  brain  struc- 
tui*e,  to  receive  more  than  the  simpler  impressions  from  his  hfe*s  ex- 
perience, and  his  mode  of  thought  and  action  correspond  with  the 
statical  energy  of  his  organization. 

Nations  and  peoples  differ  from  each  other  in  their  ideas  of  law  and 
civil  government,  rehgion  and  morals,  and  these  differences  have  ex- 
isted from  the  earliest  monumental  history  of  man,  and  as  strongly 
mark  the  present  diversity  of  races  as  do  the  color  of  skin  or  form  of 
skull;  these  intellectual  variations  result  from  the  different  brain  ca- 
pacities of  the  several  species,  and  thereby  absolutely  preclude  an  in- 
tellectual equaUty,  except  through  amalgamation,  by  which  the  supe- 
riority of  one  is  depressed,  while  the  inferiority  of  the  other  is  elevated, 
till  a  temporary  equihbrium  is  produced. 

So,  too,  with  the  individual  elements  which  form  each  and  every 
human  variety;  each  possesses  a  brain  organization  of  definite  stati- 
cal power,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  and  assimilating  a  specific 
amount  of  impressions,  from  which  is  evolved  energy  of  a  specific 
quality.  One  person  exhibits  a  character  pre-eminently  noble,  unself- 
ish and  brave,  shrinks  from  no  labor,  however  arduous,  nor  fears  danger 
when  in  the  discharge  of  duty ;  the  altruistic  element  predominates, 
and  he  becomes  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  Another  is  egotistic,  seek- 
ing only  his  own  good,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  others,  without 
charity  or  love,  as  vulgar  in  mind  as  he  is  cowardly  at  heart,  to  whom 
appetite  is  synonymous  with  duty,  and  obedience  to  law,  through  fear 
of  penalty,  seems  to  him  an  abridgment  of  human  Hberty.  Between 
these  examples  there  are  as  many  distinct  characters  as  there  are  in- 
dividuals of  the  race,  and  who  is  there  to  proclaim  equality  to  all  ? 
Intellectual  and  moral  differences  depencun^  on  organization  are, 
therefore,  known  to  exist,  and  I  now  come  to  mquire  relative  to  the 
transmission  of  these  differences  from  parent  to  offspring. 

That  "like  begets  Hke,"  is  a  truism  of  general  belief,  and  rests  for 
its  acceptance  on  the  facts,  so  long  observed,  that  whether  in  lower 
animals  or  in  man,  the  general  and  special  traits  of  character  belong- 
ing to  a  parent  are  developed  in  the  offspring,  and  this  repetition  of 
similar  forms  and  quaUties  is  known  as  heredity;  a  biological  law 
which  involves  both  the  morphology  and  physiology;  the  form  and 
fnnction,  or  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  the  organism. 

Within  the  limits  of  specific  characteristics  the  law  of  heredity  is 
absolute,  both  as  to  form  and  function;  and  although  slight  variations 
ever  exist  which  enable  us  to  identify  one  individual  from  another,  yet 
the  boundary  lines  of  species  define  with  accuracy  the  physical  and 
mental  traits  which  belong  to  them;  hence  an  animal  that  possesses 
a  form  or  an  instinct  differing  from  that  of  its  species,  is  a  morpho- 
logical and  physiological  monstrosity.  A  dog  with  hoofs  or  wings  is 
no  more  a  monster,  than  is  a  dog  whose  instinct  impels  him  to  per- 
form the  actions  of  a  sheep  or  a  bird. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  heredity  of  specific 
characters  is  a  well-estabHshed  fact,  and  the  question  is  thus  narrowed 
to  the  solution  of  individual  peculiarities. 

The  heredity  of  individual  form  or  external  physical  characters  is  so 
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well  known  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  few  examples  only 
will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  fact 

Your  attention  is  simply  called  to  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  of 
which  the  "  short-horn  "  is  a  typical  illustration,  and  it  is  at  one© 
apparent  that  the  individual  peculiarities  are  inherited. 

Does  not  the  horse  furnish  strong  evidence  of  personal  heredity — 
thereby  giving  us  either  the  strong  draft^horse  or  the  fleet  courser, 
each  having  his  own  family  likeness  ?  Does  not  the  pedigree  of  the 
greyhound,  of  the  shepherd  dog  or  spaniel,  determine  the  physical 
conformation,  as  well  as  the  special  qualities  which  give  value  to  each 
individual  ?    Assuredly,  yes ! 

It  is  useless  to  enlarge  the  list,  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that 

the  bodily  hkeness  of  the  offsprings  of  the  wild  or  domesticated  ani- 

^  mals  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  form  and  features  of  the  parent  stock. 

With  man  this  same  law  obtains,  and  hence  we  see  the  child  resem- 
bling either  the  father  or  mother,  or  some  member  of  the  ancestral 
line,  not  only  in  general  form  and  feature,  but  in  the  minute  details  of 
the  organization;  such  as  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  tint  of  skin,  size  of 
bones,  obesity  or  spareness  of  body,  shape  and  size  of  nose,  ears, 
hands  and  feet,  in  movements,  in  voice — ^in  short,  in  everything  which 
goes  to  make  up  the  general  bodily  contour  or  expression. 

Even  deviations  from  normal  types  are  transmitted  and  retained  so 
long  as  there  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  heredity;  a  noted  example 
being  Lambert,  "  the  porcupine  man,"  so  called  because  of  the  homy 
excrescences  which  thickly  covered  his  skin.  This  condition  was 
transmitted  through  six  generations.  PolydactyHsm  and  ectrodac- 
tylism,  albinism,  rickets,  as  well  as  bodily  mutilations,  as  the  loss  or 
injury  of  a  member,  are  other  examples  of  transmissible  physical  con- 
ditions. 

These  deviations  from  the  normal  type  open  a  wide  field  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  new  species  through  the  influences 
of  inheritance;  but  my  present  purpose  is  only  to  speak  of  facts  as 
we  know  them,  and  as  they  relate  to  the  phenomena  of  animal  life 
and  action. 

It  has  been  shown  that  heredity  is  potent  to  determine  the  physical 
form  of  animal  life;  and  the  question  now  is,  will  it  also  determine 
the  functions  of  the  organism  ? 

A  few  facts  will  show,  first,  the  relative  heredity  of  instinct,  then 
of  perception,  and  la.stly  of  ideation,  which  will  warrant  the  deduction 
to  be  made,  that  heredity  influences  function  as  well  as  form. 

Birds  hatched  in  a  cage  will,  when  hberated,  build  their  nests  of 
similar  materials,  in  the  same  way,  and  of  the  same  form,  as  do  their 
parents;  if  migratory  in  habits,  they  will  take  their  flight  at  the 
same  time  and  direct  their  course  to  tibie  same  latitude,  guided  in  all 
by  an  instinct  which,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  is  made  perfect 
by  inheritance.  The  young  squirrel  accumulates  its  store  of  nuts, 
thereby  protecting  itself  against  the  contingencies  of  winter,  of  which 
it  has  no  experience;  the  beaver  builds  his  dam,  and  the  duckling 
seeks  the  water,  obedient  to  an  innate  impulse  which  is  irresistible. 

These  are  examples  of  primitive  or  natural  instinct,  which,  to  some 
degree,  exists  in  every  type  of  life,  from  the  monera  jyrimitiva  to  the 
genus  homo;  and  which  may  be  defined  as  *'  an  act  conformed  to  an 
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end,  but  without  consciousness  of  that  end."  It  is  an  unconscious 
form  of  intelligence,  whose  special  mode  of  action  in  the  different  va- 
rieties of  animal  forms  is  an  exact  correlative  of  the  development  of 
the  nervous  centres  in  these  varieties. 

This  blind,  impelling  force — this  unconscious  intelligence — ^is  trans- 
formed into  a  teachable  intelligence  when  the  evolution  of  nerve  cen- 
tres makes  possible  the  existence  of  ideas,  reason  and  will.  Now  it 
is  that  acts  performed  are  modified  whenever  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions necessitate  a  change,  and  there  is  developed  an  acquired 
instinct,  an  addition  to  the  primitive  nature,  which  in  like  manner 
becomes  an  element  of  heredity. 

Leroy  states  that  where  the  fox  is  much  hunted  its  young  exhibit  a 
more  cautious  and  crafty  nature  than  do  old  foxes  in  districts  where 
there  is  but  little  warfare  against  them,  and  Cuvier  explains  this  fact 
bv  the  heredity  of  acquired  instinct  Enight  affirms  that  the  habits 
of  the  English  woodcock  have  undergone  great  change,  and  that  its 
fear  of  man  has  greatly  "  increased  by  its  transmission  through  sev- 
eral generations." 

Dturwin  has  discovered  the  fact,  that  in  those  places  but  little  visited 
by  man  the  animals  are  very  tame,  and  acquire  fear  in  proportion  as 
they  learn  his  methods  of  destroying  them.  He  also  gives  as  a  fact 
that  small  birds  are  less  wild  and  shy  than  large  ones,  and  reasons 
that  it  is  because  the  large  ones  are  more  persecuted  by  sportsmen; 
for  in  desert  islands  timidity  does  not  differentiate  the  two. 

If  the  animal  is  teachable,  it  requires  several  generations  to  fix  the 
acquired  character,  during  which  time  there  is  a  silent  conflict  be- 
tween the  acquired  and  natural  instinct — a  struggle  to  maintain  the 
present  acquisition,  and  a  struggle  to  revert  to  primitive  habits.  This 
is  well  observed  in  hatching  the  egg  of  a  wild  bird  under  one  domes- 
ticated; for  no  sooner  is  the  young  one  forth  than  it  strives  to  obey 
its  natural  instinct  and  fly  away,  and  it  is  only  after  the  influence  of 
domestication  has  been  carefullv  guarded  and  conserved  through 
several  generations,  that  the  acquired  predominates  over  the  primitive 

instinct. 

{To  he  contintied.) 


Superb  Ventilatioxi. — This  morning  we  happened  to  remark 
to  one  of  our  dty  physicians  that  the  concert  last  night  wajs  very 
good,  to  which  he  replied  warmly,  **It  was,  indeed,  most  excellent, 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  happened  in  San  Antonio." 

'*  But  how  do  you  know  all  that;  you  were  not  there,  were  you  ?" 
we  wanted  to  know. 

"  I  know  I  wasn't  there,  but  I  happen  to  know  that  nearly  everj'- 
body  that  was  there  is  under  treatment  for  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
pleurisy  or  influenza.  I  have  about  fifteen  cases  myself,  and  all  re- 
spectable people  who  pay  their  bills.  The  performance  was  truly  ex- 
cellent" 

It  was  very  chilly  in  that  hall  last  night.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  thai     The  ventilation  was  superb. — San  Antonio  Herdd, 
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By  RicHABD  McShebbt,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  University  of 

Maryland. 

'*  And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school." 

It  must  have  been  ever  so  with  the  school-boy.  One  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  "  divine  Williams  "  in  his  boy  days,  with  surely  radiant 
morning  face,  treading  onwiUingly  in  the  footsteps  of  British  urchins, 
his  predecessors  for  an  hundred  years,  to  that  free  school  at  Stratford 
where  he  took  his  first  scholastic  lessons.  But  likely  enough  he  spoke 
from  memory  as  well  as  from  maturer  observation.  Mayhap,  like 
most  other  boys,  with  or  without  genius,  he  had  the  "  rudiments " 
forced  upon  him  a  tergo,  as  Luther  says  he  had  when  at  the  free 
school  at  Mansfeld.  He  acknowledges  to  fifteen  chastisements  in  one 
morning!  In  those  days  the  precept  of  Solomon,  "beat  his  sides," 
was  made  practical,  though  the  side  usually  attacked  may  not  be  men- 
tionable  to  ears  polite. 

Boys  almost  inevitably  hate  schools  and  their  discipline.  Any  one 
brought  up  in  our  Southern  States  may  have  often  seen  young  master 
going  to  school,  on  his  pony,  mayhap,  looking  the  picture  of  woe, 
while  the  negro  slave-boys,  of  his  own  age,  were  going  laughing, 
whistling  and  singing  to  their  morning  work.  Such  was  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  The  happy  days  of  childhood,  so  lauded  in  after 
years,  do  not  represent  the  school-days,  which  BLte  but  too  often  days 
of  present  misery,  as  weU  as  prominent  factors,  in  after  years,  of  suf- 
fering. Is  the  acquisition  of  learning,  then,  in  youth,  prejudicial  to 
subsequent  health  and  happiness  ?  That  depends  upon  the  niannej- 
of  the  acquisition.  In  point  of  fact,  it  often  is;  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, it  never  ought  to  be. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may,  the  writer  certainly  does,  recall  early  days, 
yea,  years,  wasted  and  mismanaged  in  the  school  course.  It  is  true 
no  boy  or  girl  of  average  capacity  can  pass  childhood  and  youth  in 
the  schools  without  acquiring  a  considerable  amount  of  elementary 
knowledge;  and  yet  there  may  be,  and  furthermore  there  usually  is, 
a  fearful  waste  of  time  in  this  acquisition.  And  time  is  precious: 
ars  longa,  vita  brevis.  But,  besides  time,  much  money  is  lost  And, 
besides  loss  of  time  and  money,  health  is  often  irretrievably  impaired. 
Upon  this  last  matter  it  becomes  the  physicians  of  the  land  to  unite 
their  voices  in  opposing  a  great  evil.  In  many  individual  families  it 
is  observed  that  one  or  two  of  the  children  are  suffering  from  the 
school  course;  they  become  obviously  dyspeptic  and  languid,  physic- 
ally and  mentally.  They  may  struggle  through,  or  they  may  fall  by 
the  way.     What  is  known  in  the  experience  of  one  family  is  known 
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by  the  attendiBg  physician  as  occurring  in  many  families,  and  what 
one  physician  sees  in  his  circle  of  practice  is  seen  by  every  other  phy- 
sician in  his  circle,  so  that  the  sum  toted  is  a  perennial  epidemic 
among  school  children. 

Why  is  it  so?    The  doctor  knows  well  enough;  and  the  layman 
may  know  equally  well  by  looking  over  any,  and  especially  the  last 
'volume  of  the  instructive  pages  of  The  Sanitarian. 

School-rooms  are  usually  over-crowded  and  ill-ventilated.  They  are 
prisons  of  the  worst  sort.  In  winter,  with  doors  and  windows  closed, 
besides  the  hot  stove  or  the  hot  air  from  the  furnace,  there  are  so 
many  breaths  and  so  many  exhalations  from  healthy  and  unhealthy 
children,  that  the  whole  air  is  actually  poisoned.  This  is  not  a  figure 
of  speech,  but  a  matter  of  fact  Some  of  the  little  prisoners,  or 
sufferers — ^patients  in  a  literal  sense — are  too  close  to  the  supply  of 
heat,  and  some  too  remote  from  it;  thus,  in  the  same  room,  some  may 
be  suffering  with  heat  and  others  with  cold,  and  all  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  ocfUesiSy  or  crowd-poisoning.  In  warm  weather,  with 
doors  and  windows  open,  the  draughts  are  ill-distributed,  so  that 
some  may  be  chilled,  while  others  are  being  suffocated  with  the  heat. 
For  hour  after  hour  the  children  are  expected  to  keep  quiet,  without 
other  change  of  position  than  a  little  swaying  of  the  person,  or  such 
pathological  change  as  may  gradually  occur — as  in,  e,  g,,  spinal  curva- 
ture. 

Such  are  common  and  certainly  not  trifling  trials  of  school  children 
in  the  physical  order.  A  lady  mentioned  to  flie  writer,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  her  daughter  was  suffering  with  her  eyes.  The  question  was 
asked.  How  does  she  use  them?  The  answer  developed  that  she 
is  in  school  from  8 J  A.  M.  to  2|  P.  M.,  with  a  short  recess;  after 
dinner  she  studies  for  several  hours,  and  then  takes  a  walk  before 
tea;  after  tea  she  writes  her  exercises  until  10  o'clock,  when  she  goes 
to  bed.  She  is  working  rather  harder  than  usual,  as  she  is  getting 
up  her  examination.  Besides  suffering  with  her  eyes,  she  eats  almost 
nothing  at  meals,  or  at  any  other  time. 

This,  being  interpreted,  means,  that  the  young  lady,  to  keep  well 
with  her  classes  and  teachers,  is  merely  ruining,  obviously,  her  eyes 
and  her  stomach.  She  cannot  stop;  she  must  keep  up.  The  doctor 
foresees  the  sequel:  she,  of  course,  doep  not;  her  family  does  not;  so- 
ciety does  not. 

The  doctor  has  taken  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  to  look  over  series 
of  questio&s  propounded  to  the  scholars  at  the  examinations,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  has  often  been  sorely  puzzled  by  them.  They  are 
frequently  very  abstruse,  and  their  thorough  understanding  would  re- 
quire very  laborious  intellectual  effort,  though  a  child  with  a  good 
memory  might  answer  them  as  a  parrot  would,  and  with  about  as 
much  appreciation  of  their  significance. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  many  of  these  matters  have  been  taken 
in  by  memory  at  great  expenditure  of  brain  force  and  attendant  vio- 
lation of  hygienic  laws,  they  are  practically  worthless.  They  will  not 
make  the  possessors  in  any  sense  happier,  better,  wiser.  Many  of  the 
questions  would  stagger  the  most  intelligent  ladies  in  any  or  every 
society;  they  would  be  too  hard  for  members  of  Congi'ess,  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  even  members  of  the 
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American  Medical  Association.  For  such  learning,  Oui  bono  f  The 
answer  would  be  difficult.  Cui  mdo  f  The  answer  would  be  easy. 
The  young  mind,  like  the  young  body,  may  be  exhausted  by  over- 
work. Athletes  become  stale  young,  and  the  overtaxed  mind  of  the 
child  is  often  followed  by  mental  inertia.  Thus  both  mental  and 
physical  forces  are  frequently  impaired.  Taxing  the  memory  to  sur- 
prise and  dehght  examiners  with  ready  answers  to  difficult  questions 
is  not  so  good  for  the  learner  in  reaUty  as  in  appearance.  ^'  I  have  seen 
all  the  works  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold  all  is  vanity,"  says  a 
great  authority;  and  the  text  is  often  illustrated  in  the  examinations. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  mind,  hke  the  body,  becomes  dys- 
peptic from  cramming.  And,  furthermore,  impairment  of  the  ner- 
vous system  in  one  generation  becomes  a  matter  of  entail.  If  entails 
be  against  American  statute  law,  they  are  nevertheless  in  accordance 
with  natural  law.  The  prize-girl's  children  are  perhaps  very  bright 
and  precocious,  but  when  sick  they  are  fearfully  liable  to  delirium 
and  convulsions,  and  multiform  nervous  maladies.  This  is  not  a  the- 
oretic idea,  but  something  that  the  writer  has  seen  in  practice. 

The  mind  and  the  body,  being  in  dose  sympathy,  ought  to  be  ed- 
ucated together.  If  we  go  back  to  ancient  Athens  in  the  days  of  her 
glory,  we  find  that  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture  and  gymnastic 
training  were  carried  along  pari  passu,  and  in  the  common  interests 
of  mind  and  body,  and  for  the  development  of  physical  as  of  mental 
strength,  and  of  physical  beauty. 

The  last  point  should  by  no  means  be  ignored,  especially  in  the 
female  sex,  which  usually  suffers  most  in  the  school  career.  Beauty 
requires  inteUigence  of  expression,  sustained  by  vigor  of  health.  Ed- 
ucation must  be  so  balanced  as  to  favor  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
A  young  woman  should  look  to  be  capable  of  the  fulfillment  of  all  the 
duties  hkely  to  devolve  upon  her  in  life.  She  ought  to  be,  as  the 
Scripture  has  it,  a  ''  valiant  woman,"  and  a  capable  helpmeet.  Her 
frame  ought  to  be  well  expanded,  and  she  ought  to  have  the  develop- 
ment necessary  to  beauty  of  contour  before  marriage,  and  to  other 
purpose  after  matrimony.  Dr.  AUen  tells  us  that  the  American  wo- 
man, where  most  schooled,  is  steadily  losing  in  those  important  requi- 
sites of  feminine  grace  and  function.  Fifteen  years  of  drudgery  in  the 
schools  are  very  apt  to  impair  the  girl's  rights  and  her  interests  in 
these  matters,  as  well  as  the  rights  and  interests  of  her  future  com- 
panion. 

Every  observant  physician  is  aware  of  the  wrong  thus  inflicted  upon 
our  young  women,  and  through  them  upon  society  at  large.  A  dis- 
tinguished medical  author  says:  "Unfortunately  the  restless,  energetic 
and  ambitious  spirit  which  actuates  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
has  prompted  a  plan  of  education  which,  by  its  severity,  creates  a 
vast  disproportion  between  these  two  systems  (nervous  and  muscular), 
and  its  effects  are  more  especially  exerted  upon  the  female  sex,  in 
which  the  tendency  to  such  loss  of  balance  is  much  more  marked  than 
in  the  male.  Giiis  of  tender  age  are  required  to  apply  their  minds 
too  constantly,  to  master  studies  which  are  too  difficult,  and  to  tax 
their  intellects  by  efforts  of  thought  and  memory  which  are  too  pro- 
longed and  laborious.  The  results  are,  rapid  development  of  brain 
and  nervous  system,  precocious  talent,  refined  and  cultivated  taste, 
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and  a  fascinating  yivacity  on  the  one  hand;  a  morbid  impressibility, 
great  feebleness  of  muscular  system,  and  marked  tendency  to  disease 
in  the  generative  organs  on  the  other."  (Dr.  Gaillard  Thomas,  on 
"Diseases  of  Women.") 

That  the  facts  are  well  and  truly  stated  by  Dr.  Thomas  every 
physician  knows.  They  are  but  too  well  sustained  by  Dr.  Allen,  in 
ids  instructive  article  on  "  Vital  Statistics,"  in  the  June  number  of  The 
Sakitarian.  Such  articles  convey  knowledge  to  our  people,  and 
ought  to  promote  tdsdom,  the  two  words  not  being  synonymous.        / 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  writer  is  opposing  education,  or 
the  highest  development  of  the  mental  faculties  in  male  or  female. 
He  only  opposes  sacrificing  the  body  to  the  mind,  an  error  which  is 
taking  feai^hil  proportions  in  our  country.  Every  boy  and  girl  in 
America  ought  to  have  a  good  English  education — ^that  which  such 
men  as  Edward  Everett  and  Prof.  Huxley  pronounce  to  be  a  good 
education.  With  so  much  foundation,  native  force  will  make  its  own 
way  in  special  learning.  Our  Washingtons,  Franklins,  Fultons,  had 
no  other  foundation  in  school  learning.  We  have  had  no  Mrs. 
SomerviUes,  but  this  wonderful  lady  was  very  much  self-educated. 
Laplace  said  to  her  that  she  and  another  English  lady  were  the  only 
persons  who  appeared  fully  to  understand  his  mecanique  celeste.  The 
other  English  lady,  he  said,  was  a  former  correspondent,  Mrs.  Greig. 
But  there  was  only  one.  The  lady,  twice  married,  had  opened  her 
correspondence  under  the  name  of  her  first  husband. 

Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  all  sufficent  elements 
of  general  education  may  be  acquired.  Lord  Collingwood  said  that 
a  boy  intended  for  the  career  of  a  naval  officer  ought  to  enter  as  mid- 
shipman at  thirteen  years  of  age.  That  was  for  the  beginning  of  his 
special  education.  At  fourteen  every  youth  might  begin  to  prepare 
for  his  or  her  special  career,  the  education  being  directed  to  the  end 
in  view. 

Meantime,  how  many  hours  should  be  employed  by  children  in 
brain-work  every  day  ?  Say  sixteen  hours — as  by  a  German  professor  ? 
Why,  no;  but  rather  sixteen  hours  a  week.  The  writer  has  already 
suggested  in  these  pages  that  children  should  never  be  required  to 
sit  in  a  school-room  over  one  hour  at  a  time;  when  they  should  be 
sent  oat  in  the  air  for  a  recess,  and  the  room  vacated  should  be  at 
tte  same  time  thoroughly  aired.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  physical  organization — ^would  it  be  any  detiiment  to  the  mental  ? 
Far  from  it.  Our  people  like  categorical  facts,  as  it  were,  tabulated. 
Then  let  them  look  at  facts.  Mr.  Chadwick,  a  most  scientific 
observer,  found  that  young  children  could  not  keep  up  voluntary  at- 
tention to  study  beyond  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.  *  *  By  force,  even,  they  cannot  get  more  than  one  additional 
half  hour  of  real  attention,  and  that  half  hour  proves  in  the  end  a 
menial  mischief,  as  xcell  as  a  bodily  injury."  He  found  that  half -time 
children  learned  as  much  habitually  in  the  schools  dJ&fuU-tvnw  chil- 
dren; that  is,  that  those  who  gave  three  hours  to  study  learned  fully 
as  mu6h  as  those  who  gave  six  hours — we  will  not  say  to  study,  but  to 
schooL  The  half-time  children  came  from  the  factories.  '^  As  they 
gain  in  bodily  condition  by  the  reduction  of  their  physical  labor,  so  do  they 
in  mental  cmidUion  by  the  reduction  of  the  time  devoted  to  mental  labor. " 
(The  Sanitarian,  April,  1877.) 


-¥^  HTiLrnrLiTT  op  the  ^alts  of  lxad. 

No^  .f  ^hiMnm  f'sai  Leam  is  nmeii  in  dizee  Iioms  of  daxl^  atadr  is 
in  ^7.  4nri  :f  condnfmLenc  in  the  ^vezaga  ^iehool-coain  is  injimooa  to 
r\u^ir  .'ih^^rai  ^^ooiiition.  "roon  ^hat  reaaonafale  srtaimd  can  this  fiflceins' 
pr<v^efl8  y^  ^ifltainerL  -^rtui^h  'ices  not  improve  the  mentaJ  faeabaes.  bat 
cerTamiv  inmr^a  -Jie  oh'-^icai  t3ow«s?  Would  it  not  be  bect^  diat 
V>vs  im<i  T.rifi  ^hnnifi  'oe  nuiiant  with  health  at  fonrteoi  or  fifteen 
jean  of  aqe,  ':hnnirh  iniv  -v^  inntnicteii  in  the  elernenta  of  EngiisL 
'iHni^tirm.  than  "hat  \hfv  ^hnnld  have  the  semblance  of  varied  L»zn- 
inqf  Tr.rh  vms^tirsitit^nsh  urfoulj  impaire<i  ?  When  the  brain  is  nndnhr 
tAXfA  v:rh  iirfii^nit  Lessens,  nerve  S  jrce  is  more  or  less  diverted  from 
:iil  Other  na^.  and  **r,ni¥^\n/&Djlj  \j1  otiier  porta  of  the  animal  organ- 
irnn  mnnt  snifWr.  And  rJaia  is  what  we  see  all  aroond  ns — the  body 
f«i#!r:d<v^l  ZTj  the  miniL  anii  the  mind  not  better  for  the  aocritioe.  Yet. 
hy  better  and  more  ^ndidnTia  amngementa,  both,  mind  and  bodr 
rw>n.d  be  fortideti  in,  ami  during  the  conrae  of  vonthfal  stody,  hj 
fiTMT^fA  properiv  a<iap*Util  tti.  tiie  neeila  and  capacitiea  of  the  rising' 
li^eneration.  Let  there  be  mrjre  ot  the  Athenian  method  in  training' 
the  jonnq.  and  let  pf^xhj-.ue,  inteilectaal  and  physical  culture  be  furly 
and  er^fiitabiv  riiatrihated:  ?mii1  then  the  sovereign  people  of  a  tiiird 
of  a  centnry  hereafter  wul  have  reaaon  to  thank  the  wiadom,  rather 
than  to  hlame  the  folly  of  their  parents. 

Tbe«e  thoncrhta  have  occnpiei  the  mind  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  of 
tbon^an^-ln  of  thoni^htfnl  men,  for  many  yearsw  The  admirable  artid.es 
pnhli^he^l  in  the  pages  of  Thz  S.)Jita£ix9  from  month  to  month,  in- 
dmling  the  proceedings  of  the  Medico-Ijegal  Society,  and  many  very 
aMe  contributions  from  variona  sonrces,  have  stimnlated  the  writer 
ifans  to  offer  for  pnbhcation  sentiments  which  he  is  sore  are  generally 
entertained  by  American  phyaicmna,  as  weU  as  by  all  who  give  any  at- 
tention to  matters  of  aanitaiy  reform.  The  facts  shoxdd  be  presented 
and  reiterated,  nntil  the  public  is  made  to  understand  that  American 
children  may  be  educated  up  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  respective  ca- 
pacitieSy  by  such  a  change  of  method  as  wiQ  devolop  without  exhausting 
brain  and  nerve  force,  while  at  the  same  time  the  physical  health  and 
powers  may  not  only  be  preserved,  but  invigorated.  The  improved 
method  desired  must  be  understood  by  aU  careful  readers  of  Thk 
HANiTARiAif,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  in  which  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  an  abiding  interest 

ffa/Hmr/re,  June,  1877. 


Solubility  of  the  Salts  of  Lead.— The  carbonate  of  lead  is 
Moltiblo  in  riO,(X)0  times  its  own  weight  of  water.  That  is,  one  gallon 
of  wrif/or  c(Mild  only  contain  1-50,000  of  a  gallon  of  carbonate  of  lead. 
Thin  nioATiH  that  it  is  practically  insoluble.  The  sulphate  of  lead  is 
f9(;hiblo  in  2()|()()()  timca  its  own  weight  of  water.  As  far  as  chemists 
liiivo  buon  able  to  tell,  the  phosphate  of  lead  is  altogether  insoluble. 
Thn  niiraio  of  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  is  soluble  in  only  three  ports 
of  wat'<«r.  That  in  to  say,  that  a  gallon  of  water  has  the  capacity  of 
(liHMolvinf^  ono-third  of  its  weight  of  nitrate  of  lead.  Chloride  of  lead 
H  Hohtblo  in  11)5  parts  of  water  (a  dangerous  degree  of  solubility), 
rho  oxide  of  lead  is  dissolved  by  pure  water  at  the  rate  of  eight 
^raiiiH  per  gidlon. 
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Preventive  Medicine — ^that  science  which  seeks  rather  to  pre- 
vent than  to  cure  disease — is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Ahnost  all 
the  great  men  who  have  contributed  most  to  its  advancement  are  still 
living.  In  England,  Chadwick,  Farr,  Simon;  in  Germany,  Petten- 
kofer  and  Virchow,  are  best  known.  These  men,  and  many  others 
with  them  hardly  less  renowned,  are  laboring  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  welfare  of  humanity.  They  strive,  without  hope  of 
pecuniary  reward,  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  to  guard  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  especially,  from  disease  and  sirffering.  By  saving  to 
the  community  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  artisan  and  the  mechanic, 
they  contribute  to  the  pubHc  wealth ;  and  by  saving  the  lives  of  the 
children,  they  contribute  to  the  futui*e  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

Max  Josef  v.  Pettenkofer  has,  for  nearly  thirty-five  years,  labored 
in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  a  de- 
gree of  success  rarely  equaled.  Indeed,  his  whole  life,  from  early 
childhood,  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  his  favorite  study.  His 
success  has  never  been  the  result  of  accident;  he  has  gained  every 
step  by  industry  and  perseverance;  and  although  his  earlier  efforts 
were  not  free  firom  disappointments,  his  indomitable  will  has  been 
sufficient  to  overcome  them  all,  and  now,  a  Privy  Counselor  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bavaria,  he  has  reached  an  eminence  attained  by  few  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethi-en  in  any  country.  He  was  bom  in  Bavaria,  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1818,  at  Lichtenheim,  a  small  town  near  Neuburg,  on  the 
river  Donau.  At  the  early  age  of  nine  years  he  went  to  Munich,  and 
there,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Franz  Xavier  v.  Petten- 
kofer, a  chemist  of  distinction,  he  pursued  his  studies.  Thus  from 
his  (diildhood  was  developed  a  taste  for  minute  analysis  and  careful 
inquiry  into  the  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  there 
was  laid  the  groundwork  of  that  education  which  was  to  enable  him 
to  successfully  carry  out  the  great  work  of  his  life. 

He  finished  his  course  at  the  Gymnasium  with  distinction,  and  then 
entered  the  University  of  Munich,  where  he  completed  his  studies  in 
philosophy,  natm*al  sciences,  pharmacy  and  medicine;  and  in  1843,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery.  The  preference  for  the  study  of  chemistry  which 
characterized  his  university  course  now  became  more  marked;  but  he 
directed  his  attention  more  particularly  to  chemistry  in  its  medical 
relations.  He  went  from  Munich  to  Wiirzburg  to  attend  the  clinic  of 
Marcus,  but  while  there  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the 
laboratory  of  Scherer. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  his  industry  was  the  discovery  of  that 
principle  named  after  him  ^^ Pettenkofer' s  GaUenreaction."    The  discov- 
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ery  of  this  principle  has  been,  and  is  still,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  chemist,  the  physiologist  and  the  physician.  His  discovery  of 
a  new  infectious  element  in  the  normal  urine  was  equally  important. 
He  gave  a  clear  demonstration  of  this  substance,  and  made  an  ele- 
mentary analysis,  which  proved  it  to  be  a  combination  of  creatin  and 
creatinin.  This  discovery  took  the  scientific  world  by  surprise,  and 
yet  Liebig,  when  he  published  his  work  on  the  "Constitution  of  the 
Urine, "  in  1843,  failed  to  notice  ii  In  1844  he  went  to  Giesen,  and 
while  there  spent  nearly  all  his  time  in  the  laboratory  of  Liebig. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Munich,  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  faculty  of  the  university  of  that  city  to  establish 
a  chair  similar  to  the  one  filled  by  Scherer  in  Wiirzburg.  This  apph- 
cation  was  not  successful,  and  the  young  scientist  was  obliged  to 
postpone  indefinitely  his  hope  of  obtaining  a  professorship.  An  ac- 
cident obtained  for  him  a  position  in  the  Assay  Department  of  the 
Royal  Mint.  Here  Pettenkofer's  inquiring  disposition  soon  showed 
itself  to  advantage.  He  introduced  an  improvement  in  the  method 
of  assaying  gold  and  silver.  He  found  that  the  Brabant,  or  crown 
thaler,  always  contained  a  leurge  proportion  of  platinum,  and  that  this 
mixture,  heretofore  unsuspected,  was  the  chief  cause  of  many  inex- 
plicable dif&culties  with  which  the  refiner  had  to  contend. 

Pettenkofer  now  succeeded  in  gaining  the  chief  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Previously  defeated  through  the  opposing  views  and  conflict- 
ing interests  of  individuals,  these  difficulties  were  now  unexpectedly 
removed.  In  1847  a  professorship  of  Medical  Chemistry  was  created 
in  the  University  of  Munich,  and  Pettenkofer  had  the  satisfaction  and 
the  honor  of  being  called  to  fill  it.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
November  27th,  1847,  was  appointed  professor.  Enthusiastic  in  the 
duties  of  his  new  calling,  full  of  zeal  for  the  progress  of  the  subject 
he  undertook  to  teach,  and  desiring  to  extend  and  popularize  a  knowl- 
edge of  hygiene,  he  labored  incessantly.  Still  his  love  for  original 
investigation  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  not  entirely  abandon  his 
studies  in  technical  chemistry,  and  to  his  investigations  in  this  direc- 
tion we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  process  for  restoring 
old  paintings.  This  process  was  introduced  with  the  greatest  success 
in  the  royal  gallery  of  Bavaria.  The  discovery  of  the  illuminating 
properties  of  gas  from  wood  dates  from  the  year  1849,  and  was  re- 
warded  with  the  highest  testimonials  by  the  Industrial  Exposition  of 
1854,  on  account  of  the  excellent  quaUties  of  the  gas,  and  of  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  appUcations  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
These  discoveries  gained  for  him  an  honorable  position  among  scien- 
tific men,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  measuiing  this  gas  that  he 
invented  the  gasometer.  This  was  followed  by  another  invention 
hardly  less  important,  his  apparatus  for  measuring  the  respiratory 
power  of  the  lungs.  This  instrument  was  first  used  in  the  laboratory 
as  a  gasometer. 

In  1851  he  published  his  first  essay  on  hygiene:  On  the  difference 
between  furnace-heating  and  air-heating,  in  their  influence  on  the 
atmosphere  of  the  space  heated.  * 

*"  Ueber  den  Unterschied  Ztcischen   Ofenheizung  und   Luftheizung,  in   ihrer 
Einwirkung  aufdie  Jimosphdre  der  beheizten  Rdume.'* 
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Two  eYents  occurred  subsequently  which  contributed  much  to  give  a 
special  direction  to  his  scientific  inquiries.  By  the  appointment  of  Lie- 
big  as  professor  in  the  university,  in  1852,  he  was  relieved  from  the 
duty  of  lecturing  on  general  chemistry,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  medical  chemistry  and  hygiene;  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  cholera  in  Bavaria,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
setiology  of  the  disease.  These  two  subjects  have  formed  the  themes 
on  which  he  has  ever  since  dilated,  for  even  his  works  on  ground 
water  and  ground  v^tilation  were  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
the  influence  of  these  conditions  on  cholera  and  typhus.  His  work 
on  the  spread  of  chdlera,  "Verbreitung  der  Choleraj**  1855,  and  the 
complete  report  on  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Bavaria,  1857,  ^*  Haupt- 
bericht  Uber  die  Gholeraepidemic  in  Balem,"  contain  the  results  of  his 
researches  into  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  gained  for  h\n\  an  en- 
during faxae  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  and  a  scientific  investigator. 
He  has  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  setiology  of  this 
epidemic,  and  fully  developed  his  views  on  the  subject,  in  many  arti- 
cles besides  those  already  cited.  In  studying  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  always  kept  three  points  prominent:  germ,  locality  and  indi- 
vidual predispositian. 

In  the  year  1868  Pettenkofer  visited  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  in  order  to  obtain  such  information  as  these  localities 
might  afford,  to  strengthen  the  position  he  had  already  taken  on  the 
subject  In  1874  he  was  sent  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  as  a  delegate 
from  the  German  Empire,  and,  in  an  exhaustive  report  to  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Ooiderence,  he  developed  the  results  of  his  recent 
studies;  he  made  a  further  contribution  to  this  subject  in  his  Cholera 
in  its  Place  of  Origin,  ''Die  Choleraepidemic  in  der  OefangenanstaU 
LaufenJ^ 

Ttm  work,  with  eight  illustrations,  has  been  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  France  and  England. 

Besides  his  investigations  into  the  subject  of  cholera,  he  has  contrib- 
uted much  towards  establishing  some  of  the  departments  of  Public 
Health  Administration  on  a  more  solid  basis,  furnished  b^  advances 
made  in  the  natural  sciences.  To  his  persevering  investigations  in 
this  direction  we  are  indebted  for  many  excellent  scientific  works. 
On  a  new  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air.^  On  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  air  within  buildings,  and 
the  principles  of  artificial  ventilation,  f  On  air  in  schools.  |  On  the 
choice  of  sited  for  burial  places, ||  etc.,  etc. 

The  discovery  of  the  method  of  accurately  determining  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  present,  led  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  ventila- 
tion which  could  not  have  been  effected  without  it.  He  showed  that  at- 
mospheric changes  could  be  determined  in  a  confined  space  in  which 
neither  the  senses  nor  the  anemometer  could  detect  any  variation. 
This  he  did  with  almost  mathematical  precision,  by  the  artificial  de- 

***Ueber  eine  neue  Methode,  die  Kohlensdure  der  Luft  quantitativ  eu  hesHmmen.** 

t*'  Ueber  den  natiirlichen  Luftwechsel  in  den  Oeb'iuden,  und  i'lber  die  Qrundsdtse 
der  kunstlidliffn  VentUation.'* 

t'*  UOkir  die  Luft  in  den  Schulen:' 

II"  Ueber  die  WafU  der  Begrabnissplatze.*^ 
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yelopmenfc  of  carbonic  acid,  and  then  measuring  the  quantity  of  fresh 
air  introduced  to  restore  the  equihbriunx.  This  process  led  him  to 
observe  the  great  porosity  of  walls  of  all  kinds  of  mason-work,  and  of 
the  different  kinds  of  building  materials,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  admit  the  passage  through  them  of  air,  moisture,  and  all  kinds 
.  of  gases.  He  showed  that  the  porosity  of  the  ground,  enabling  it  to 
hold  or  to  transmit,  according  to  circumstances,  all  the  most  poison- 
ous elenifents  arising  from  animal  and  yegetable  putrefaction  and  de- 
composition, renders  its  preservation  from  contamination  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important*questions  with  which 
the  sanitarian  has  to  deal  * 

Pettenkofer  did  not  limit  his  investigations  to  the  discovery  of  new 
principles  in  science,  but  has  made  it  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  his 
life  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  these  principles,  and  to  cause  the 
medical  profession  to  recognize  hygiene  as  a  distinct  department  of 
medical  education,  and  to  found  special  chairs  for  the  teaching  of  this 
branch.  His  views  on  this  subject  are  given  in  his  work  on  tiie 
*'  Means  of  perfecting  the  theory  and  practice  of  Public  Health  Ad- 
ministration,f  and  on  Hygiene  and  its  Place  in  High  Schools.^ 

In  1847  he  was  appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Medical 
Chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  in  1853  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Professor. 

In  1856  he  succeeded  in  effecting  many  changes  in  the  details  of 
his  department  Somewhat  later  he  induced  the  faculty  to  separate 
from  his  chair  the  so-called  " Staatsarzneikundey*  a  formal  union  of 
judicial  medicine  and  of  medical  police;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  hygiene.  This  he  caused 
to  be  so  far  recognized,  as  to  induce  the  faculty,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
to  make  it  a  distmct  subject  of  examination.  In  1872  he  was  offered 
a  professorship  in  Vienna,  which  he  declined,  in  compliance  with  the 
general  wish  of  the  people  of  Munich,  his  professional  brethren,  and 
the  king  himself,  who  has  ever  shown  a  great  respect  for  Pettenkofer. 

While  exerting  all  his  influence  and  taxing  all  his  resources  to 
elevate  his  favorite  study  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  science,  his 
inventive  powers  have  brought  many  things  to  light  which  have  had 
an  incalculable  influence  on  the  successful  application  of  his  scientiflc 
discoveries.  To  this  class  belongs  the  invention  and  construction 
of  his  celebrated  respiratory  apparatus,  " Respirations  Apparates"  in 
which  men  and  large  animals  have  been  able  to  live  for  a  long  time 
without  any  artificial  support,  and  the  quantity  of  the  gases  and 
fluids  given  off  from  their  bodies  during  their  confinement  have  been 
accurately  determined. 

In  a  former  number  of  The  Sanitabian  we  noticed  the  invitation 
given  him  to  accept  the  Directorship  of  the  Eoyal  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment, organized  in  Berlin.  This  honor  he  declined,  and  King  Lud- 
wig  sent  him,  in  consequence,  an  autograph  letter,  thanking  him  for 
remaining  in  Munich,  and  conferring  on  him  the  rank  and  official 
position  of  Privy  Counselor. 

^'* Baden  und  Orundwasser  in  ihren  Besiehungen  zu  Cholera  und  lypkus.**  Mun- 
chen,  1869. 
y*MiUelzarForderungder  Tkeorie  und  Praxis  der  iiffentlichen  Oesundheitspftege,"^ 
t"  Ue6er  Hygiene  und  ihre  btellung  an  den  HochachuUn." 
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Pettenkofer  has  been  a  most  prolific  writer.  He  has  abready  pub- 
lished more  than  two  hundred  works  and  essays  on  various  subjects 
connected,  more  or  less  directly,  with  the  subject  of  hygiene. 

We  have  already  placed  before  our  readers  his  "  two.  popular  lec- 
tures on  the  Value  of  Health  to  a  City." 

Besides  these,  he  has  deliyered  many  popular  lectures  in  Munich 
and  other  German  cities.  In  November,  1875,  he  delivered  three 
popular  lectures  on  Sewerage  and  Scavenage,  to  highly  appreciative 
audiences,  in  Munich.  Among  the  ablest  of  his  purely  literary 
works,  is  his  admiraole  eulogy  on  his  friend  and  associate,  Dr.  Justus 
Freijierm  v.  Liebig,  delivered  before  the  Boyal  Bavarian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  their  public  session  held  in  Munich  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1874.  His  last  essay  is  entitled:  ''Nine  etiological  and 
Prophylactic  Points,  from  the  official  reports  on  the  Cholera  Epidemic 
in  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,"'*'  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Deuischen  Vierteljahrsschriften  far  6ffentliche  Oes- 
undheUspflege"  Band  IX.,  Heft  2.  In  this  article  he  has  very 
freely  and  very  .ably  criticised  the  works  under  review.        T.  P.  C. 


A  Female  Chemist. — ^We  often  read  of  women  who  unsex  them- 
selves in  appearance  in  order  to  engage  in  some  masculine  employ- 
ment, such  as  that  of  a  sailor  or  solmer,  or  even  a  farm  hand.  But  a 
Bussian  journal  tells  the  following  incident,  which  is  still  more  curi- 
ous than  any  of  these: 

A  young  Bussian  has  for  some  years  been  prosecuting  his  chemical 
studies  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  with  unusual  zeaL  The  young 
man,  of  an  aristocratic  exterior,  made  friends  of  all^who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  Becently  he  passed  a  most  brilliant  examination, 
which  was  rewarded  with  the  <£gnity  of  a  Master  of  Arts. 

Soon  thereafter  a  young  lady  called  on  one  of  the  most  prominent 
professors  of  the  University,  addressing  the  celebrated  savant  in  the 
following  words: 

"  I  desire,  professor,  before  I  depart  from  Leipsic,  to  express  to  you 
my  most  hearty  thanks." 

The  professor,  perfectly  astonished,  observed: — 

"  Thanks— but  for  what  ?" 

"  listen,  sir.    I  was  married  to  the  old  Prince .     My  husband 

died  some  years  ago.  He  died  insolvent,  so  that  I  was  left  even  with- 
out the  daily  bread.  I  resolved  to  seek  the  necessary  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  science. " 

The  professor  then  interrupted  her,  saying: 

"Yes,  most  graoious  lady;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  see  why  you 
should  address  any  thanks  to  me." 

The  lady  continued: 

"Observe,  then:  it  is  now  more  than  three  years  that  here  in  Leip- 
sic I  have  been  a  student.  The  student  who  lately  passed  the  exam- 
ination, and  whom  you  considered  worthy  of  distinction,  is  none  other 
than  mysell" 

*  Neun  detiologische  und  prophylakUsehe  Sdtze  aus  den  amtlichen  Berichten  uber 
die  eholera^pidemien in  osHndien und  in  denVereinigten  Stciatefi  von  Nardamerika, 
van  Dr.  Jtfed.  Max  von  Pettenkofer.    1877. 
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Brookl3ni  and  her  Suburbs. — Two  events  have  recently  taken 
place  which  have  awakened  great  interest  in  the  people  of  Brookl^, 
and  caused  her  citizens  to  look  around  themselves  and  see  what  kind 
of  a  country  they  have  at  their  doors.     The  first  of  these  events  was, 
on  June  28th,  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Incarnation    of  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island,  at  Garden  City,  the 
grandest  memorial  of  modern  times,  in  process  of  erection  by  the 
venerable  Christian  lady,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart,  in  memory  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.     A  gift,  and  a  work  which  far  transcends  any  other 
gift  for  religious  and  educational  purposes  hitherto  known  in  this 
country.   We  are  gratified  at  having  been  the  first  to  foreshadow  ihis 
event,  in  our  May  and  June  numbers:    "  A  City  of  Health — Oabben 
Cmr,"  signed  Long  Island;  and  "  More  About  Garden  City,"  signed  E. 
L.,  followed  by  an  extract  from  the  Hempdead  Inquirer,  headed  "  The 
Stewart  Memorial  Church.  "    These  communications,  so  fittingly  de- 
scribing the  situation  and  attractions  of  Ghurden  City,  justly  stand  at 
the  head  of  all  the  subsequent  encomiums  on  that  place,  as  being  in 
every  way  eminently  suitable  for  the  Foundation  which  will  hence- 
forth render  Garden  City  a  place  of  world-wide  repute;  and,  if  it  is 
not  indeed,  a  bright  and  shining  light  to  future  generations,  it  will 
be  by  reason  of  criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  may 
hereafter  succeed  to  its  guidance.    Founded  in  such  munificence  and 
under  such  blessed  auspices,  its  heritage  is  a  truly  glorious  one. 
"  But,"  in  the  glowing  words  of  Bishop  Littlejohn's  address  at  the 
laying  of  the  comer-stone,  ''  Whatever  this  foundation  may  be  to  ns, 
as  its  stewards  and  trustees,  whatever  the  life  to  gather  around  it^  the 
institution  to  be  built  upon  it,  whatever  its  architectural  wealth, 
whatever  the  beneficence  of  the  work  to  grow  out  of  it,  we  cannot  for- 
get that  it  will  stand  here  as  a  memorial  of  the  dead.    It  will  tell  to 
coming  time  the  record  of  an  honest,  industrious  and  sagacious  life, 
a  life  without  a  stain,  modest  and  temperate,  just  and  true,  brave  and 
firm  of  purpose,  simple  in  habits,  genial  in  home  life,  quiet  and  hum- 
ble everywhere,  and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  transcendent  success  and 
colossal  riches.     But  more  than  this,  it  will  tell  of  a  life  that  dosed 
its  mortal  career  in  the  comfort  of-  a  reasonable,  religious  and  holy 
hope.     Here  that  life,  as  the  years  roll  on,  shall 

**  Smell  sweet 
And  blossom  in  the  dust." 

''What  nobler  memorial  than  this  could  the  Hving  erect  to  the 
dead  ?  In  what  other  form  could  the  subhmest  and  purest  forces — 
working  for  the  elevation  of  man,  learning,  philanthropy,  Christian 
mercy,  the  rehgion  of  the  Cross — ^meet  and  mingle  and  organize  to 
take  hold  on  the  living  present  and  the  distant  future  ?  All  this, 
then,  is  an  offering,  and  may  the  Lamb  of  God  accept  it  as  his  own. 
All  this,  too,  is  a  memorial,  and  may  all  men  revere  the  motive  which 
prompted  it,  and  imitate  the  pious  beneficence  which  shall  carry  it  on 
in  all  its  parts  to  completion. ' 

The  other  event  to  which  we  refer  was  only  two  days  later,  June 
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30ih,  the  re-opening  of  steam  communication  with  the  suirounding 
country.  The  L.  I.  R.  R.  Company  signalized  this  occasion  by  great 
rejoicing,  and  a  complimentary  excursion  of  the  city  officials  and  a 
few  invited  guests  besides,  to  Greenport  and  Shelter  Island,  with  a 
clam-bake  feast,  Indian  fashion,  as  a  chief  attraction.  The  day  was  a 
delightful  one,  the  party  in  the  best  of  humor,  and  the  feast  the  best 
of  its  kind.  It  was  prepared  and  served  by  a  Rhode  Island  veteran, 
whose  forefathers,  from  time  immemorial,  have  followed  the  avocation 
of  clam-baking,  until,  upon  this  veteran  especially  are  foimd  the  most 
unmistakeable  impressions  of  heredity — so  strong  that  every  dam, 
lobster,  fish,  chicken,  potato,  bunch  of  asparagus,  in  short,  every- 
thing which  entered  into  the  composition  of  this  particular  dam-bake, 
induding  the  great  kettle  of  sauce — served  in  pitchers — ^just  as  the 
Indians  always  served  it;  and,  on  a  table  xmder  a  tent,  set  on  the 
great  Camp  Ground,  just  as  the  Indians  always  set  theirs;  and  an 
abundance  of  drinkables,  such  as  the  Indians  always  drank,  good 
water;  all — all  came  out  just  right,  and  the  party  all -- returned  home 
just  right.  Not  one  of  them  feehng  any  the  worse  for  the  feast,  but 
with  dear  heads  and  sound  judgment  justly  appreciated  the  import- 
ance of  this  event — the  opening  of  steam  communication  with  .the 
surrounding  country — as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  magnificence  of 
Brooklyn's  future. 

Long  Island,  with  its  congenial  climate,  and  over  three  hundred 
mUes  of  water-line,  sea  and  sound,  indented  all  round  with  commo- 
dious bays  and  harbors  abounding  in  fish  of  the  best  quality,  and 
studded  with  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  islands,  everywhere  pre- 
sents almost  unequaled  inducements  for  summer  residence  and  resort 
for  bathing,  boating,  fishing  and  hunting — indeed,  few  or  no  such 
delightful  combinations  of  land  and  water  are  elsewhere  to  be  found 
in  this  country,  with  so  many  desirable  attractions  for  both  summer 
and  winter,  adapted  to  the  relief  of  weary  and  worn  denizens  of  tumul- 
tuous and  restless  dty  life.  These  shores  of  Long  Island  are  now 
placed  within  easy  and  rapid  access  of  both  Brooklyn  and  New  York, 
by  means  of  the  Long  Island  and  Hunters'  Point  railroads  and  ferries. 
And  all  the  more  are  these  privileges  to  be  rejoiced  over  by  the  people 
of  Brooklyn,  because,  having  once  before  possessed  them,  they  were 
guilty  of  the  unaccountable  folly  of  suppressing  them;  and  now, 
after  having  been  made  to  see  and  to  feel  the  mistake  which  they 
made,  they  are  glad  to  return  to  them  with  more  than  a  first  love,  as 
the  means,  above  all  others,  of  consoHdating  and  unifying  the  inter- 
ests of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  people.  And  they  are 
not  forgetful  of  their  sea-coast  benefits  to  the  poor  and  the  helpless. 
The  Sea-side  Home  for  poor  children  and  their  mothers,  on  Coney 
Island  beach,  weU  attests  the  benevolence  of  the  good  people  of 
Brooklyn.  As  a  hfe-saving  institution,  it  is  the  best  in  the  land.  No 
wonder  that  Coney  Island,  with  such  an  institution,  and  with  such  an 
unequaled  beach  for  surf-bathing,  is  so  rapidly  growing  into  pubHc 
favor.  The  influence  of  such  institutions  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  immediate  objects  of  their  care,  but  pervading,  and  affect  for  good 
all  who  come  within  their  shadows. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  held  its  71st  an- 
nual session  in  Albany,  June  19th,  20th  and  21st.  The  President,  Dr. 
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E.  B.  Squibb,  in  bis  opening  address,  congratulated  the  Society  on  its 
prosperity,  and  suggested  for  its  still  further  advancement  that  the 
presiding  officers  be  selected  with  the  more  single  purpose  of  getting 
a  good  active  servant  of  the  Society,  who  would  carry  out  its  work 
with  impersonal  energy;  that  the  presiding  officer  should  carry  out 
and  .be  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  Society  at  the  meeting  over 
which  he  presides;  that  the  address  which  usually  occupies  the 
Wednesday  evening  session  be  discontinued,  or  at  least  the  penalty 
of  $25  for  failure  to  deliver  it  be  abolished;  that  the  Secretary s  an- 
nual salary  be  increased  to  $500,  or  that  the  editorship  of  the  Trans- 
actions be  separated  from  the  duties  of  the  Secretary,  and  given  to  an 
editor;  that  each  volume  of  the  Transactions  hereafter  should  have  a 
copious  index;  that  a  list  of  delegates  by  counties,  with  the  time  of 
election  and  expiration  of  service,  should  precede  the  list  of  perma- 
nent members,  and  be  kept  up  with  official  accuracy,  so  that  the  true 
character  and  construction  of  this  body  as  a  society  of  delegates 
should  be  more  prominent',  and  that  the  Treasurer  should  receive 
compensation  for  the  time  and  labor  required  of  him  by  the  Society. 

The  work  of  the  Society  was  then  proceeded  with  according  to  the 
programme,  previously  arranged  and  circulated  by  the  President — 
leaving  the  business  committee  appointed  as  usual — ^with  nothing  to 
do  but  to  answer  its  calL  The  number  of  papers  read  was  unusu- 
ally large,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  appeared  to  be  less  interesting  to 
the  Society  than  the  papers  selected  by  the  business  committee,  and 
discussed,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  practice.  The  plan  adopted  by 
the  President,  and  advised  for  the  future,  of  securing  the  iiJttes  of  papers 
beforehand,  and  publishing  them  as  the  schedule  of  work,  has  the 
advantage  of  securing  a  larger  number  of  papers,  perhaps,  to  come 
before  the  Society;  but  that  it  is  as  likely  to  secure  the  bed  papers  to 
occupy  its  attention  as  the  plan  previously  pursued  is  very  question- 
able. An  improvement  on  both  would  be  to  appoint  a  business  com- 
mittee at  the  end  of  the  session  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  whom  all 
papers  should  be  sent,  say,  thirty  days  before  the  time  of  meeting,  in 
order  that  the  committee  may  have  time  to  examine  them,  and  select 
and  publish  the  titles  of  such  onlv  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  be  most  profitable  for  public  reading  and  discussion 
before  the  Society;  leaving  other  papers  to  be  referred,  on  motion 
of  the  business  committee,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Society. 

Two  important  changes  were  made:  first,  a  change  of  the  time  of 
meeting — instead  of  June,  to  be  hereafter  convened  on  the  third  Tues- 
day in  January;  second,  instead  of  the  President  appointing  the 
Nominating  Committee,  as  hitherto,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  ses- 
sion of  first  day's  proceedings,  the  permanent  members  and  delegates 
present  from  each  of  the  eight  judicial  districts  of  the  State  shall 
elect  one  of  their  own  ntimber,  and  from  their  own  district,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  the  eight  persons  thus  elected 
shall  constitute  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  J.  Foster  Jen- 
kins; Vice  President,  Dr.  A.  L.  Saunders;  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  Man- 
Hus  Smith;  Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  H.  Porter. 

An  Abstaract  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  will  be 
published  in  our  next  number. 


The  Public  Health. 
MortaUlyper  1,000  inhabiiants,  aaamally^from  all  causes  and  certain  special  causes. 


POPTJLATION  AND  RE6ISTRATIO:&7 

AT  MOST  RECENT  ESTOtATESi  f  I^H 
AND  DATES. 


New  YoA,  1,076,925—4  wka.  end'g  Jnne  23.; 
Philadelphia,  8SU,000~^  wkB.  end  J  June  3oJ 
Brooklyn,  52B,000— 5  wlu.  end'g  tfone  X. . . 
St.  LoniB,  500,000— S  vks.  end'g  Jane  30. . ., 

Chioaso,  420,000-^  wks.  end'g  Jane  30 1 

Baltimore,  350,000—5  wkB.  end'g  Jane  30.. .  > 

Boeton,  363,000--5  wks.  end'g  Jane  30 

Cincinnati.  2(>5,00C— 5  weehB  end'g  Jane  30 

San  Franottoo,  300,000— month  of  May 

New  Orleans,  210,000 1 

Waahlngton,  160,000— month  of  May : 

PfttabnTgh,  146,000 ' 

Newaik,  126,000 

Proridenoe,  103,000— month  of.  Jane 

Mlliraiikee,  101,000— month  of  Jane 

Eoohettor,  70,000— month  of  April 

Siohmond!,  72,500—5  wks.  end'g  Jane  30  . . 

New  Haren,  60,000— month  of  Jane 

Charleston,  57,000—4  wks.  end'g  Jane  30... 
Toledo,  50,000—2  months  end'g  May  31.. . . 

Mobile,  40,000— month  of  May 

Dayton,  36,000— month  of  Juno 

Naahrilie,  27,000— month  of  Jane 

Wheeling,  28,000— month  of  Jane 

Bnlblo,  170,000. 

XnoxyiUe,  13,000— month  of  Jnne 

Paterson,  40,000— month  of  May 

Petersbnig,  20,000 

Selma,  8,000— month  of  Jnne 

Elmira,  20,100 

Tonkeis,  18,000— month  of  Jane 

Memphis,  45,000— month  of  May 

Detroit,  115,000— month  of  May 

^yraeose,  60,000. 

Srie,  26,057— month  of  May 

Bowling  Green,  6,000— yr.  end'g  Jnne  15  . . 
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Foreign  Health  Statistics.— 

United  EliDgdom  of  Great  Britain, 

daring  two  weeks  ending  May  19th; 

11,267    births    and  7,941  deaths  were 

registered  in  London  and  twenty- 
two  other  large  towns,  and  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  was  3,326. 
The  mortality  from  all  causes  was,  per 
1,000— in  London,  23.50;  Edinburgh, 
25.50;  Glasgow,  31;  Dublin,  28.50;  Ports- 
mouth, 18 ;  Norwich,  23 ;  Wolverhamp- 
ton, 22;  Sunderland,  23;  Sheffield,  26; 
Birmingham,  26;  Bristol,  26;  Liver- 
pool, 29;    Salford,   37;    Oldham,    34; 
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Bradford,  23.50;  Leeds,  23.50;  Hull, 
21 ;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  25 ;  Lei- 
cester, 25;  Manchester,  33.50;  Notting- 
ham, 26.  Other  foreign  cities  at 
most  recent  dates,  per  1,000  —  Paris, 
27;  Rome,  23;  Vienna,  31;  Brussels,  26; 
Berlin,  27;  Hamburg,  27;  Calcutta,  30; 
Bombay,  70;  Madras,  145;  Amsterdam, 
30;  Rotterdam,  34;  The  Hague,  21; 
Christiana,  16;  Breslau,  30;  Bnda-Pesth, 
44;  Turin,  26;  Alexandria,  49;  Copen- 
hagen,  32;  Munich,  40;  Naples,  30. 
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Havana. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
**  Moyal  Academy  of  Medicine"  held  on 
the  14th  of  January  last,  Dr.  del  Yalle 
read  a  report  on  the  Climatology  and 
Mortality  of  the  City  of  Havana  for  the 
year  1876.  We  take  the  following  par- 
ticolarB  from  onr  excellent  contempo- 
rary, the  '*  Cronica  Medico- Quirurgica 
de  la  Habana" 

The  city  has  a  population  of  about 
260,000,  which  we  suppose  is  exclusiye 
of  the  garrison.  The  deaths  for  1876  were 
9,122— an  excess  of  732  over  1875,  being 
36.48  per  1,000  inhabitants.  There  were 
1,619  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  1876, 
against  1,001  in  1875,  being  an  increase 
of  618;  and  1,714  deaths  from  coi)9ump- 
tion,  against  1,466  in  1875,  an  increase 
of  248,  being  18.79  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality.  The  cases  of  small-pox  in 
1876  were  160,  in  1875,  717,  a  decrease 
of  557. 

There  was  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  number  of  deaths  from  fever,  chiefly 
those  of  miasmatic  origin.  Since  1872 
there  have  been  26  deaths  from  gland- 
ers, of  which  11  occurred  in  1876. 

Dr.  Yalle  thinks  that  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  deaths  was 
chiefly  due  to  unfavorable  atmospheric 
conditions  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by  the 
"  Cronica,**  The  weather  was  rainy, 
generally  damp,  great  heat,  excess  of 
electricity,  an  absence  of  the  usual  cool 
breezes,  and  an  unusual  number  of 
cloudy  days.  Dr.  Yalle  has  indicated  a 
very  fruitfrd  cause  of  mortality,  by  show- 
ing that  it  was  greatest  during  the  peri- 
ods in  which  the  water  of  the  Almenda- 
res  was  unusually  turbid,  and  he  ui^es 
the  necessity  of  giving  better  water,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  sanitary 
measures  for  the  city. 

The  heat  is  sometimes  excessive,  but 
is  modified  by  the  cool  sea  breeze  in  the 
evening  and  during  the  night;  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  much  more  significant  in 
relation  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  Gastro-intestinal  diseases  are 
not  excessive,  considering  the  great  heat 


Diphtheria  has  been  very  moderate, 
While  cholera  infiemtum  is  very  rare, 
meningitis  and  tetanus  infantilis  are 
much  more  severe. 

Yellow  fever  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing since  1873— excepting  only  1875 — 
and  as  it  has  been  unusually  severe  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  below  the  equator, 
it  will  probably  come  north  to  a  g^reater 
or  less  distance  during  the  hot  weather 
to  recur. 

Many  practical  inquiries  are  suggested 
by  an  examination  of  this  report  For  ex- 
ample: Why  do  constmiptives  leave  New 
York  and  go  to  Havana,  where  there  are 
more  deaths  from  that  disease,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  and  where  the  ratio 
of  deaths  is  larger  than  at  home  ?  Is  the 
increase  of  temperature  the  only  advant- 
age they  seek  ?  Is  that  a  real  advantage  ? 
What  is  the  significance  of  soil-satura^ 
tion  and  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere,  in 
this  disease  ?  T.  P.  C. 

Charleston. — City  Begistrar,  Bobert 
Lebby,  M.D.,  in  his  Annual  Report  for 
1876,  felicitates  himself.  Dr.  F.  M. 
Robertson  of  the  Committee  on  Epi- 
demics, and  the  public,  on  their  narrow 
escape  from  yellow '  fever  for  the  year, 
notwithstanding  they  were  surrounded 
by  it  on  every  side.  Yet  there  were 
thirty  deaths  from  it,  twenty-seven  in 
the  city  of  Charleston  proper,  two  from 
Savannah,  and  one  from  Sullivan's  Is- 
land. <*It  originated  on  the 
Cooj^er  Biver  Shore  Line  .  .  along 
the  mud  flats  to  what  is  known  as  John- 
son's  Bow,  .  .  and  lands  known  as 
Hunter's,  .  .  filled  with  the  offal  of 
the  scavengers'  carts  for  two  or  three 
years,  until  May,  1876,  although  often 
protested  against  by  the  Board  of 
Health."  The  citizens  of  all  classes 
were  alive  to  the  danger  and  lent  a 
wUling  hand  to  the  health  authorities  : 
*'  during  the  five  months  140,000  pounds 
of  chloride  of  lime,  40,000  pounds  of 
copperas  and  70,000  gallons  of  oarbolate 
of  iron  solution,  were  consumed  by  citi- 
zens in  drains,  streets  and  low  places  in 
the  city." 

The  mortality  for  the  year  was  2,012: 
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668  whites,  1,344  colored,  1  unknown — 
an  excess  of  148  over  the  preyious  year. 
896,  or  nearly  44 ir  per  cent.,  of  the  deaths 
were  of  children  under  five  years  of  age, 
and  nearly  two-thirds  colored.  Still- 
births, 147. 

The  chief  causes  of  death  were:  con- 
sumption, 249;  diphtheria,  125;  trismus 
nascentium,  91;  convulsions,  66;  old  age, 
65  (the  whole  number  of  deaths  record- 
ed above  70  was  but  57) ;  typhoid  fever, 
57;  cholera  infantum,   54;  pneumonia, 
40;  yellow  fever,  30.   Of  the  population, 
the  colored  are  a  little  less  than  one- 
eighth  in  excess  of  the  whites.  The  ratio 
of  deaths  among  the  colored,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  whites.    Of  the  still-births,  the 
ratio  among  the  colored  is  four  times  as 
great  as  among  the  whites;  from  con- 
sumption,   more  than  three   time^  as 
many;  typhoid  fever,  cholera  infantum 
and  convulsions,  more  than  twice  as 
many;  from  apoplexy  and  congestion  of 
the  brain,  less  than  half  as  many;  of  the 
thirty  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  only  one 
was  colored,  and  of  five  deaths  from 
scarlet  fever,  all  were  white.     The  total 
ratio  per  1,000  for  the  year  was  28.33. 
Worse  than  the  Fever. — An  old 
colored  woman  who  returned  to  Savan- 
nah recently,  after  a  lengthy  absence, 
encountered  an  old  friend,  whom,  in  a 
surprised  tone,  she  greeted:  '*  Why,  laws, 
honey,  is  you  here  yet?  ain't  done  gone 
for  and  died  ?'     "  No,  ma'am,"  said  the 
saluted  one,  '*  Fse  here  fur  sure,  but  Fse 
had  an  orfnl  time."    ''  Did  yer  hab  de 
yellum  fever?"     "No,  wuss  dan  dat" 
'  *  What  dat  ?  Wuss  don  de  yellum  fever  ? 
What  did  you  hab?"     "  Why,  I  hab  de 
carbolics,"  said  the  other,  with  a  lugu- 
brious look  and  a  sni£f  of  the  nose.    She 
had  been  disinfected  out  of  her  house. 

Pittsburgh. —Annual  Report,  1876. 
This  city  has  a  Board  of  Health  con- 
sisting of  nineteen  members,  twelve  of 
whom  are  M-D.'s,  and  a  well-equipped 
executive  department:  notwitiistand- 
ing,  "In  my  report  for  the  year  1875,"  the 
Health  Officer  remarks,  *  *1  mentioned  the 
fiict  that  small-pox  was  then  prevailing, 


to  a  limited  degree,  in  certain  portions  of 
the  city,  and  also  referred  to  the  measures 
which  were  then  taken  to  prevent  its 
further  spread.  During  the  month  of 
December  of  that  year,  forty-six  cases 
were  reported  at  the  office. 

"During  the  past  year  it  continued  to 
prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  its  pro- 
gress being  shown  by  the  following 
statement,  giving  the  number  of  cases 
reported  during  each  month  of  the  year: 
January,  nineteen;  February,  fifty-one; 
March,  fifty-three;  April,  forty-two; 
May,  forty-six;  June,  fifty-nine;  July, 
twenty-three;  August,  eight;  September, 
twenty-one;  October,  nine;  November, 
twenty-seven,  and  December  sixty- 
three,  making  a  total  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  cases,  of  which  number 
eighty-six  proved  fatal. 

*'  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  pro- 
viding for  the  gratuitous  vaccination  of 
the  poor,  did  not  prove  to  be  a  very  de- 
cided success  on  account  of  the  circum- 
locution with  which  it  was  attended, 
many  of  those  desiring  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  provisions  declining  to  do 
so  for  that  reason." — A  by  no  means 
flattering  commentary  on  the  efficiency 
of  a  Board  of  such  large  proportions. 
After  the  Health  Officer's  report  follow 
three  brief  reports  from  as  many 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  summarizing  the 
increase  of  small-pox,  the  crowded 
condition  and  filthiness  of  tenement 
houses,  and  the  refusal  of  the  inmates  to 
be  vaccinated;  the  vile  condition  of 
slaughter-houses,  stock-yards  and  oil 
refineries,  and  the  accumulation  of  house 
and  street  garbage  in  streets  and  lots,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  small-pox 
and  other  contagious  diseases  are  per- 
enmal. 

A  large  show  is  made  by  tabulated 
statements  of  nuisances  abated,  small- 
pox cases  visited,  and  other  details  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Board 
throughout  the  year,  followed  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  Begistrar,  Meat  Inspector 
and  Attorney,  and  an  Appendix  by  the 
Secretary  on  Vaccination  vs,  Small-Pox, 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  advantages 
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of  yaocination,  evidently  as  necessary  to 
the  people  of  Pittsbargh  now,  as  the 
same  troths  were  to  people  generally 
eighty  years  ago.  The  Secretary  de- 
serves well  of  his  constitnency,  for  the 
forcible  manner  in  which  he  has  put 
those  troths;  and  the  Board  of  Health 
should  see  to  it  that  this  chapter  of  their 
report,  at  least,  have  the  widest  possil[»le 
distribution  among  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  that  it  be  foUowecU  up  by  the  ener- 
getic, practical  work  which  it  suggests. 

Of  the  Registration  Statistics,  there  is 
a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence  in 
the  reduction  of  numbers  in  all  three  of 
its  divisions: 

*' During  the  past  three  years  the 
mean  rate  of  mortality  of  the  dty  has 
been  steadily  diminished.  The  death- 
rate,  which  for  1873  was  26.46,  was  re- 
duced in  1874  to  24.68,  in  1875  to  21.12, 
and  in  1876  to  20.39  per  1,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

'*  A  corresponding  reduction  has  also 
occurred  in  the  birth-rate.  For  1873 
the  mean  rate  was  38.91 ;  for  1874,  37.11; 
for  1875,  35.21,  and  for  1876,  30^03  per 
1,000  inhabitants. 

**  A  reduction  has  also  occurred  in  the 
marriage-rate.  For  1873  the  mean  rate 
was  26.80 ;  for  1874  it  was  22.38  ;  for 
1875  it  was  17.03,  and  for  1876,  15.75 
per  1,000  inhabitants." 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection 
that  these  results  are  based  upon  an 
estimated  population  for  the  year  of 
142,000  (now  estimated  at  145,000), 
which  looks  large,  seeing  that  by  the 
census  of  1870  the  population  was  only 
86,076. 

The  only  increase  for  the  year  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  number  of  still- 
births, the  total  number  being  239 — an 
increase  of  35  over  the  previous  year. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  an  improved 
form  of  certificate,  by  which  more  com- 
plete returns  were  secured. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  2,896, 
more  than  half  (1,466)  were  under  five 
years  of  age,  and  more  than  one-fourth 
(785)  under  one  year.  Except  small- 
pox, there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number 


of  deaths  from  all  other  zymotic  diseases, 
which,  however,  in  the  aggregate  caused 
594  deaths,  or  20.51  per  cent  of  the 
total  mortality.  Consumption  killed 
341,  11.77  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Toledo. — Annual  Report  of  Board  of 
Health  for  1876,  comprehends  the  usual 
clerical  work,  number  and  character  of 
nuisances,  summary  of  expenses,  two 
brief  reports  by  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
monthly  and  consolidated  mortality  re- 
ports, and  brief  statements  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  abattoirs  and  adequate  sew- 
erage. 

Mortality  for  the  year,  exclusive  of 
still-births  (44),  696,  an  increase  of  31 
over  the  previous  year.  182,  or  more 
than  one  in  four,  were  from  zymotic  dis- 


Ghief  causes:  consumption,  65;  pneu- 
monia, 48;  cholera  infiemtum,  41;  pre- 
mature birth,  37;  convulsions,  35;  di- 
arrhoea, 27;  measles,  21;  congestion  of 
bowels,  15;  scarlet  fever,  13;  accidents, 
13;  typhoid  fever,  12.    **  Estimating  the 
population  at  50,000,'*  ratio  of  mortality 
per  1,000, 13.92,  or,  including  the  still- 
births, 14.80,  which  the  Health  Officer 
remarks,  *  <  as  compared  with  other  cities 
of  the  Union  takes  the  foremost  rank;*' 
and  he  adds  in  another  place,  if  '*  esti- 
mating the  population  at  55,000,  it  is 
13.45.' ' — ^Precisely  so,  and  so  on,  as  is 
the  too  common  practice  of  overestimat- 
ing the  population:  that  of  Toledo,  in 
1870,  was  31,584.    The  ratio  of  mortal- 
ity from  preventable  diseases  is  a  tea 
better  measure  of  effective  sanitary  ad- 
ministration   than   the   proportion    of 
deaths  to  estimated  population,  and  by 
this  standard  the  health  of  Toledo  for 
1876  was  certainly  not  above  par;  192 
'deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  out  of  a 
total  mortality  of  696,  is  a  large  ratio. 
Returns  of  births  and  marriages  are  con- 
fessedly incomplete. 

Lowell. — Annual  Report  of  City 
Clerk  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,' 
1876:  1,260;  514;  1,147.— Per  1,000: 
births,  24.70;  marriages,  10.08;  deaths, 
22.49.  Population,  51,000.  522  deaths, 
'  or  over  45  per  cent  of  the  total  mortal- 
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ity,  were  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age.    The  causes  of  death  are  not  given. 

Brooklyn  has  again  shifted  heads  in 
her  Health  Department.  Br.  James 
Cbake  has  been  appointed  President  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  in  the  place  of  Br. 
Andbzw  Ottbrson,  whose  term  had  ex- 
pired. The  change  ought  to  be  for  the 
better,  for,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
made  by  Br.  Otterson,  there  are  still 
many  obstacles  nnsormoonted.  Br. 
Oane  ought  to  be  prepared  for  these, 
for  he  has  the  benefit  of  having  been  one 
of  the  most  active  and  efficient  members 
of  the  first,  and,  withal,  the  most  effec- 
tive health  organizations  worthy  of  the 
name  either  Brooklyn  or  New  York  has 
ever  had — the  Metropolitan  Health 
Board  of  1866-70— however  objectiona- 
ble it  may  have  been  in  its  political  fea- 
tures. We  are  glad  to  leam  that  a  co- 
operative movement  on  the  part  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York  and  Hunter's  Point 
authorities  is  already  under  way,  for  the 
abatement  of  factory  and  other  nuisances 
on  the  Long  Island  shore  line  opposite 
New  York,  which  have  long  been  a  dis- 
grace to  all  in  authority  over  them.  Br. 
Crane  also  gives  promise  of  ftdl  returns 
of  mortality,  including  over  500  deaths 
per  annum  of  Brooklyn's  population  who 
die  at  the  County  Institutions,  which 
have  hitherto  been  omitted  from  the 
published  statistics. 

Toxicology— Salts  of  Copper.— At 
a  meeting  of  the  Biological  Society, 
Paris,  March  17th,  CI.  Bernard  in  the 
chair,  M.  Laborde  presented  the  results 
ofreoent  experiments  on  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  salts  of  copper.  He 
said:  If  the  dose  has  been  sufficient  the 
animal  dies  in  a  state  of  complete  pros- 
tration, presenting  very  marked  symp- 
toms of  acute  enteritis.  Tests  detect  the 
presence  of  the  salts  of  copper  in  the 
urine,  which  proves  that  they  were  ab- 
sorbed. M.  Qalippe  did  not  consider 
the  experiments  of  Laborde  conclusive 
as  regarded  the  toxic  effects  of  the  agent. 
The  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  sul- 
phate produces  local  disturbances  of 
extreme  severity.    But  he  did  not  think 


that  the  ii^eotion  of  four  grammes  (64 
grains)  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in 
30  grammes  of  water  would  cause  the 
animal  to  die  from  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  agent  Laborde  cited 
the  case  of  a  man  who  died  recently 
in  la  Charity  from  the  salt  taken  to 
commit  suicide.  In  this  case  the  blu- 
ish appearance  of  the  matter  vomited 
and  the  distinct  odor  of  garlic  showed 
the  nature  of  the  poison.  It  was  replied 
that  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  salts  of 
copper  were  poisonous,  that  the  sul- 
phate might  be  swallowed  as  sulphuric 
acid  is  swallowed.  But  in  a  medico- 
legal point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to 
poison  a  man  with  sulphate  of  copper 
without  his  being  conscious  of  it  The 
taste  of  this  salt  is  so  exceedingly  disa- 
greeable, that  a  solution  of  ten  centi- 
grammes (li  grains)  in  a  litre  (quart)  of 
water  will  cause,  if  a  drop  be  placed  on 
the  tongue,  the  greatest  disgust  Some 
experts  in  legal  medicine  tell  us  that  the 
salts  of  copper  cause  death  by  vomiting 
which  cannot  be  controlled.  But  in  the 
proporidon  of  ten  centigrammes  to  the 
litre  the  sulphate  of  copper  will  not 
cause  vomiting,  and  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  recognize  its  taste.  Again, 
some  think  that  the  presence  of  even 
three  milligrammes  in  the  liver  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  person  was 
poisoned;  but  there  are  remarkable  ex- 
amples to  prove  the  contrary.  M. 
Bochefontaine  confirmed  the  opinions  of 
M.  Galippe. 

M.  Boberteausaid  that,  as  long  ago  as 
1873,  by  experiments  made  with  the  chlo- 
rate of  copper,  he  showed  that  the  metal 
was  a  muscular  poison,  and  caused  death 
by  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart. 
Syncope  follows  and  causes  the  death 
of  the  animal — lA  Progres  M^dUsal. 

Water  Filters. — ^In  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry whether  a  water  filter,  such  as  the 
one  advertised  by  Mr.  Mensing,  would 
be  efficient  in  depriving  water  of  the 
fishy  odor  described  in  our  last  nimiber, 
we  think  it  would.  Ordinary  sponge 
and  sand  filters  are  useless — ^and  some- 
times worse  than  uselee?.    But  the  Stli- 
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cated  Carbon  Filter  referred  to  is  alto- 
gether different  At  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  last  year, 
Professor  J.  A.  Wanklyn  read  a  paper 
on  "Filtration,"  in  \ehich  he  cited 
analyses  of  various  waters,  and  of  the  re- 
sidnmn  of  divers  titrations,  and  pointed- 
ly referred  to  the  filters  manufactured  by 
the  Silicated  Carbon  Company  as  being, 
in  his  opinion,  the  very  best  means  of 
purifying  water.  It  is  also  endorsed  by 
other  distinguished  English  authorities. 
And  £rom  our  own  personal  examination, 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  filter 
which  has  fallen  under  our  observation, 
and  an  efficient  means  of  depriving 
water  of  ordinary  impurities. 

The  New  Hydraulic  Elevator, 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Wm.  Burdon,  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public, 
on  account  of  its  simplicity,  economy 
and  safety.  It  is  worked  by  the  simple 
water-pressure  of  the  water-works  of  any 
city  or  town  provided  with  the  same. 
The  machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion and  has  so  few  parts,  that  it  recom- 
mends itself  to  any  one  versed  in  ma- 
chinery. There  are  only  three  working 
parts  to  keep  tight — namely,  the  piston 
and  each  end  of  the  drum — which  is  done 
with  what  is  known  as  a  hydraulic  cup- 
packing  made  of  leather,  kept  tight  by 
the  pressure  of  water  inside.  There  are 
several  other  improvements,  which,  in 
regard  to  safety,  mak^  this  superior  to 
other  hydraulic  machines  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  There  may  be  two  or 
four  wire  ropes  sustaining  the  car,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  to  be  raised.  They 
run  to  the  bottom  of  the  car;  one  end  is 
wound  round  the  shaft  one  way  and  the 
other  the  contrary  way,  and  so  made 
fast  to  the  shaft,  that  if  one  of  the  ropes 
should  break,  the  shaft  would  instantly 
revolve  and  operate  a  brake,  which  stops 
the  car  immediately.  An  elevator  carry- 
ing four  persons,  as  many  as  would 
need  to  ride  in  a  private  house  at  one 
time,  would  cost  about  one  cent  for 
every  full  four-story  trip,  and  less  for 
shorter  distances.  This  is  estimated  at 
Brooklyn  prices,  two  cents  per  one  hun- 


dred gallons,  which  is  as  high  as  any 
city  in  the  country. 

How  to  Keep  Cool  of  Hot  Nigrhts. 

— The  first  condition  being  a  good  bed; 
a  wet  towel  hungup  in  the  open  window 
is  a  most  effectual  means.  And  when 
there  are  bad  odors  or  miasms  afloat  in 
the  street  or  neighborhood,  a  by  no 
means  uncommon  condition  of  city  den- 
izens, to  each  gallon  of  water  used  for 
wetting  the  towel  add  half  a  pint  of 
Tilden  &  Co.'s  Bromo-Chloraluxn. 
For  the  sick-room  especially — and,  above 
all,  in  febrile  and  contagious  diseases — 
the  use  of  Bromo-Chloralum  in  this  way 
is  of  very  great  importance.  In  such 
cases  it  should  be  used  in  about  one 
part  to  eight  of  water,  and  freely 
sprinkled  about  the  bed  and  apartment, 
as  well  as  evaporated  from  wet  towels. 
It  is  both  odorless  and  stainless. 

Disinfection  of  unoccupied  rDoms, 
carpets,  clothing,  etc.,  after  small -pox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.,  is  most 
easily  and  effectually  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  Detwiller,  Street  &  Co. 's 
Disinfecting  Pastiles,  which  give  off 
the  fumes  of  sulphurous  and  chromic 
acids  in  great  abundance,  and  which,  if 
sufficiently  applied,  destroy  all  contag- 
ions. 

Sewer  Gas  Traps,— In  reply  to 
'*  Inquirer,"  who  wishes  to  know  if  the 
•*  Vent  to  connect  with  rain-water 
leader,'*  in  Stewart's  Sewer  Gas  Trap,  is 
right  Certainly  not,  for  manifest  rea^ 
sons:  When  doing  duty  as  a  rain-water 
conductor,  sewer  gas  in  the  sink  and 
closet  pipes  above  its  connection  with 
main  drain  pipe  is  liable  to  being  forced 
through  the  seals  throughout  the  house, 
or  the  water  of  the  traps  syphoned  out  by 
suction.  All  such  trap  ventilators  should 
be  carried  above  the  top  of  the  house,  in- 
dependent of  all  other  connections. 
With  the  vent  flue  thus  carried  up, 
Stewart's  trap  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
market. 

Surf-Bathing  at  Long  Branch  has 
been  rendered  more  attractive  this  year 
than  ever  before,  by  the  provision  which 
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has  been  made  for  a  healthful  residence 
at  the  sea-fihore.  The  Leland  Ocean 
Hotel*  in  particular,  has  been  divested 
of  the  old  and  dangerous  appurtenances 
common  to  summer  hotels,  and,  instead, 
eetablished  a  thorough  system  of  house- 
drainage  by  the  introduction  of  Jen- 
nings' Water-Gloeets  and  Latrines, 
connected  with  a  bountiful  supply  of 
pure  spring  water  by  means  of  the  Long 
Branch  Water- Works.  Persons,  there- 
fore, who  would  avail  themselves  to  the 
full  of  the  luxuries  of  sea-bathing  and  a 
residence  at  the  sea-shore,  can  now  do  so 
at  the  Ocean,  especially,  without  danger 
of  sewer-gas  poison  in  their  bed-rooms. 
The  Battery  Baths  are  especially 
convenient  to  the  down-town  people  of 
New  York  and  South  Brooklyn  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  luxury 
and  benefit  of  sea-water  bathing.  Situ- 
ated as  they  are,  outside  the  Battery 
walls,  where  the  water  runs  pure  and 
clear,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  find 
here  at  all  hours  the  largest  and  most 
select  baths  in  the  city,  and  all  the 
&cilities  for  learning  the  art  of  swim- 
ming. These  baths  are  well  kept,  and 
worthy  of  the  best  patronage. 


^ittxmxt. 


Bear-Admiral  Walhe  has  honored 
the  Navy,  done  the  public  a  service  and 
himself  credit,  by  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War.* 
The  work  is  a  ftill  octavo  of  500  pages, 
printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  cloth, 
and  embellished  with  numerous  illus- 
trations— of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
they  are  by  the  author,  whose  accom- 
plishments in  delineation  are  of  at  least 
Navy- wide  repute,  and  constitute  a  valu- 
able feature  of  the  volume. — It  is  a  vig- 
orous and  graphic  story  of  the  field  of 
warfare,  in  which  the  author  was  en- 
gaged, not  as  a  mere  observer,  but  as  an 

*  Scenes  and  RemiuiBcenoes  of  the  Civil  War 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  Soathcrn  and 
Western  Waters,  during  the  rears  1861,  1862 
and  1863,  with  Illnstrations  ana  Diagrams.  By 
Rear- Admiral  H.  Walke,  U.  S.  N.  New  York: 
F.  R.  Reed  &  Company,  1877. 


active  participant  in  the  scenes  de- 
scribed. The  battles  of  Belmont,  Fort 
Henry,  Fort  Donaldson,  Island  No.  Ten, 
Fort  Pillow,  Memphis,  Grand  Gulf,  and 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg;  the  engage- 
ment between  the  Carondelet  and  Arkan- 
sas; the  Organization  of  the  Western 
Flotilla;  Expedition  to  Alexandria, 
Helena  and  Tunica  fiend;  Contrabands 
and  Guerrillas;  Surrender  of  the  Pensa- 
cola  Navy  Yard  and  the  Captures  of  Mo- 
bile and  New  Orleans,  are  the  Scenes 
herein  accounted  of,  with  enough  of  the 
personal  history  of  those  who  participat- 
ed  in  them  to  give  interest  and  zest  be- 
yond  the  ordinary  pale  of  history,  and 
make  the  work,  in  truth,  a  story  of  the 
war  by  a  sailor  who  was  engaged  in  it, 
in  contrast  with  mere  correspondents 
who  supplied  the  bulletins,  and  whose 
proverbial  lies  find  here  no  apologist. 
A  commendable  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  evident  desire  of  the  author  to  give 
full  credit  to  all  who  participated  in  the 
scenes  described. — It  contains  thirty, 
four  fall-page  engravings  of  vessels  and 
naval  engagements;  portraits  of  Admi- 
rals Farragut^  Porter,  Foote  and  Davis, 
Generals  Grant  and  Pope,  and  numerous 
diagrams  interspersed  in  the  text;  and 
concludes  with  an  Appendix,  giving 
the  names  of  all  the  vessels  engaged,  and 
of  the  officers  and  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  service  of  the  squadron; 
and  an  Index  of  tlie  names  of  all  persons 
mentioned  in  the  work — not  forgetting 
a  just  tribute  to,  and  recognition  of,  the 
pilots  and  seamen  who  rendered  almost 
invaluable  aid  to  the  Mississippi  Flotilla 
throughout  its  perilous  service. 

Kalian's  Critical  History  of  the 
American  War  *  is  a  very  readable 
book,  from  a  wholly  different  stand-point 
from  Bear- Admiral  Walke's.  It  is  exclu- 
sively historic— on  the  character  and 
deeds  of  our  generals  as  claimed  and 
published — by  a  non-military  critic.  A 
prefatory  note  fh)m  Lieut.-General  M. 

*  A  Critioal  History  of  the  Amerioan  War. 
By  A.  Mahan.  With  an  Introdnctory  Letter  by 
LieutGen'l  M.  W.  Smith.  8vo,  pp.  461.  New 
York,  Chicago  and  New  Orleans:  A.  S.  Barnes 
&Co. 
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W.  Smith  commendfl  it,  not  only  as  an 
interesting  and  instraotive  work,  bnt  as 
one  which  comprehends  the  science  of 
strategy  in  afietir  and  practical  aspect 
*<  The  author,"  he  remarks,  "  appears  to 
haTe  been  fieuniliar  with  the  ground  and 
scenes  he  describes  so  graphically,  and 
to  have  been  also  fally  furnished  with 
all  details  relating  to  the  strength,  posi- 
tions, etc.,  of  the  forces  engaged."  The 
author  is  evidently  no  flatterer,  and 
from  the  familiarity  and  terseness  with 
which  he  treats  his  subject,  we  heartily 
commend  his  work  as  one  which  will  not 
fail  to  interest  every  seeker  of  the  truth 
on  this  most  important  portion  of  our 
national  history. 

Sailors. — ^The  last  annual  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service*  dis- 
plays, in  a  marked  degree,  the  criminal 
neglect  of  means  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  health  of  seamen, 
and  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the 
public  service.  A  ship,  if  properly  con- 
structed, kept  clean  and  well  ventilated, 
is  a  healthy  abode;  but  no  one  can  read 
this  report,  or  the  preceding  reports 
from  the  same  service,  without  being 
appalled  by  the  prevalence  and  fatality 
of  diseases  among  seamen,  which  even 
the  most  ordinary  care  would  wholly 
avert.  People  generally  fail  to  realize 
that  persons  on  board  ship  are  more  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  regulate  and  con- 
trol it,  than  are  the  qfiminals  of  a  peni- 
tentiary to  the  turnkey.  Hence,  so  long  as 
captains  and  ship-masters  are  no  better 
than  other  men,  circumstances  some- 
times arise  in  which  they  need  a  com- 
mon master,  who  has  an  equal  regard 
for  the  health  and  lives  of  alL  Laws 
have  been  enacted  for  regulating  the 
structure,  management  and  cleanliness 
of  vessels  of  every  ilass,  requiring  an 
abundance  of  wholesome  food  and  wa- 
ter, etc.,  the  carrying  out  of  which  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  dreadful 
mortality  which  commonly  infests  them, 
while  the  weakly   constitutions  which 

*Aniiaal  Report  of  the  Saperyising  Surgeon- 
Greneral  of  the  Marine  HospiteJ  Service  oi  the 
United  States,  for  the  Fiscal  Year,  1875.    John 


characterize  many  young  sailors,  from  oc- 
cupying the  pestiferous  sinks— the  unven- 
tilated,  and  commonly  damp  and  filthy 
sleeping  quarters — ^is  nothing  less  tiian 
a  stunting  process,  blunting  their  sensi- 
bilities, and  fitting  them  for  the  low- 
lived associations  of  the  grog-drinking 
dens  which  await  them  on  shore..  And, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  such  calamity,  "  med- 
icine chests'*  are  required — ^required  at 
the  caprice,  and  under  the  direction,  of 
any  speculator  in  drugs  and  quack  med- 
icines, with  only  an  equal  core  for  the 
health  of  ships'  crews  as  the  captains 
who  accept  and  follow  out  their  direc- 
tions. Is  it  any  wonder  that,  under  such 
conditions,  of  all  the  diseases  treated  in 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  venereal 
diseases  furnish  the  largest  proportion; 
that  of  the  total  mortality  18.6  per  cent, 
die  of  consumption;  that  30  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  category  of  the  diseases  to 
which  the  sailors  are  subject  is  prevent- 
able !  These  are  examples  of  the  un- 
wholesome truths  brought  to  light  by 
the  reports  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice, to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  in- 
cidental thereto,  and  casualties  and 
shipwrecks  consequent  upon  habitual 
short-handedness  from  disabled  seamen. 
These  evils  suggest  their  remedies,  and 
Congress  will  do  well  to  promptly  con- 
fer the  needful  authority  on  the  chief  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service  and  his  effi- 
cient corps,  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  regulations  in  this  regard  as  the 
service  so  eminently  needs. 

Public  BatbB   and  Wash-houses 

are  the  first  necessity  of  public  health; 
without  them  there  can  be  no  cleanli- 
ness of  person  among  the  working 
classes,  and  uncleanliness  is  prover- 
bially, of  all  sources  of  disease,  the  most 
fruitful.  Barely  have  we  come  across  a 
work  so  full  of  the  most  useful  informa- 
tion on  any  subject  connected  with  the 
public  health,  as  the  one  now  before  us 
on  the  subject  which  heads  this  notice.  * 


*Sanita8  Sanitatom  et  Omnia  SanitoB.  By 
Richard  Metcalfe,  F.R.S.  Vol.  1.  London : 
Published  bj  the  Co-operative  Printing  Com- 


M.  Woodworth    M.D.    Washington:  Govem-    j^ny,  Plough  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  1877. 
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It  begins  with  a  preliminary  chapter  on 
the  fanctions  of  the  skin  in  relation  to 
life,  health  and  disease;  and  then  follows 
a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
bath  and  wash-hoose  moyement  in  Eng- 
land— leading  the  great  sanitary  move- 
ment which  has  attracted  attention 
throoghoat  the  world  as  the  most  ben- 
eficent work  of  modem  progress  in  civil- 
ization. 

The  anthor  of  the  work  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  management 
of  parochial  affSairs,  made  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  inconveniences  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  washing  and  drying  their 
clothing  in  the  apartments  in  which 
they  live  and  sleep,  and  the  nnsanitary 
resnlts  consequent  npon  the  practice; 
and  he  has  taken  great  pains  in  collect- 
ing and  collating  statistical  retnmR  and 
information  on  the  constmction  and 
economical  management  of  baths  best 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  people, 
wherever  they  have  been  institnted. 
The  resnlts  of  this  experience  and  in- 
formation are  given  with  great  per- 
spicnity,  so  that  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  may  profit  by  it. 

But  of  the  two  chapters  which  the 
anthor  has  *'  deemed  it  prudent  to  intro- 
duce on  Small-pox  and  Dipsomania," 
they  are  not  only  out  of  plcu^e,  but  abso- 
lutely injurious  to  the  book.  For,  how- 
ever valuable  the  bath  may  be  in  the 
treatment  of  small-pox  or  dipsomania, 
which  is  over-stated,  a  rehash,  with  ap- 
proval of  the  old  threadbare  objections 
to  vaccination  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  an  endorsement  of  the  falla- 
cies of  Gamot,  are  by  no  means  flatter- 
ing to  the  intelligence  of  the  author  on 
this  subject,  and  very  much  impair  the 
usefiilness  of  the  book,  which  otherwise 
is  commendable. 

A  second  volume  is  promised,  which 
will  treat  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
sanitary  reform  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  with  plans  and  suggestions  for 
purchasing  houses  for  what  is  now  paid 
in  the  shape  of  rent  for  ten  years,  etc., 
which  we  shall  look  for  with  much  in- 
terest, and  with  the  hope  that  the  sub- 


ject will  not  be  embtorassed  by  any 
heterogeneous  fallacies. 

Fruit  and  Bread  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  treatise,  *  from 
a  radical  stand-point,  on  cure-all  princi- 
ples, pretending  to  show  man  by  nature 
to  be  a  frugivorous  animal,  forced  by 
necessity  to  the  use, of  flesh  rather  than 
starve,  but  who  should  now  be  turned 
back  to  that  mode  of  diet  upoU'Which, 
from  the  nature  of  his  existence,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  first  nourished. 

Appended  is  a  letter  firom  Dr.  James 
G.  Jackson,  of  "Our  Home  Hygienic 
Institute,''  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  who  recov- 
ered from  a  protracted  state  of  ill-health 
by  restricting  his  diet  to  vegetable  food 
and  making  free  use  of  the  bath;  and  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Oharles  O.  Groom  Napier, 
of  England,  on  the  benefits  of  a  vege- 
tarian diet  in  the  treatment  of  intem- 
perance. Much  is  made  of  this  letter 
and  paper  by  the  publishers  of  the 
book,  as  if  to  show  that  because  an 
exclusive  vegetarian  diet  is  good  for 
dyspepsia  and  intemperance,  it  is 
equally  good  for  those  who  are  not  so 
afflicted.  It  would  be  only  equally 
absurd  to  advocate  the  habitual  use  of 
a  cathartic  by  healthy  people,  because  it 
is  known  to  have  given  effectual  relief 
in  a  case  of  constipation. 

The  TraDBactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Gynecological  Society*  fulfill 
in  a  high  degree  the  two  things  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  medical  book: 
origiual  scientific  material  and  mechan- 
ical skill  in  its  make-up.  Being  the  first 
volume  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  long 
series  of  such  publicatipns,  twenty  pages 
are  taken  up  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  Society,  list  of  officers,  fellows,  etc ; 
after  which  follow  contributions  from 
Drs.  Fordyce  Barker,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  Alexander  J.  G.  Skene,  Robert 
Battey,  and  eighteen  others  of  like  re- 

*"  Fruit  and  Bread  a  Natural  and  Scientifio 
Diet."  By  GuBtav  Schlickejsen.  Tianslated 
from  the  German  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D., 
Editor  of  The  Herald  0/  Health.  New  York : 
Wood  &  Holbrook. 

•  Vol.  I,  for  the  year  1876.  8vo,  pp.  396.. 
Boston :  H.  O.  Houghton  &.  Co. 
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pate,  who  are  the  acknowledged  leaden 
in  this  particnlar  field  of  medicine. 

The  subjects  treated  of  are,  almost 
without  exception,  interesting,  and  con- 
tain a  great  amount  of  original  material, 
of  value  to  all  who  desire  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  gynecology.  More- 
over, this  work,  while  being  duly  ap- 
preciated  by  specialists,  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  general  practitioner,  from 
its  thoroughly  practical  character. 

Society  ** transactions"  are  generally 
looked  over  and  then  laid  aside  to  be 
forgotten;  but  we  venture  to  predict  for 
this  volume  a  different  fftte.  It  will  take 
its  place  among  the  standard  contribu- 
tions to  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  as  a 
reference-book  for  both  student  and 
practitioner. 

The  strength  of  the  Society  is  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  publication  of  this 
volume  of  transactions  of  its  first  regular 
meeting,  held  in  the  autumn  of  1876. 
But  we  learn  that  at  its  second  meeting, 
held  a  few  weeks  ago,  material  was  pre- 
sented sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  make  another  volume  in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  one  now  before  us.  Such 
good  work  so  promptly  executed,  is  of 
great  credit  to  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  reflects  honor  on  the  medical 
profession  of  America. 

Vaccination,*  of  all  subjects  of  uni- 
versal benefit  to  mankind,  requires  the 
most  unceasing  advocacy  among  the  peo- 
ple. Among  physicians  it  has  long  been 
a  settled  question;  and  except  to  meet 
certain  complications  which  have  been 
observed  in  the  progress  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, there  would  seem  to  be  no  fur- 
ther room  for  argument.    But,  to  avoid 


these  complications,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  accidents — ^the  communication 
of  other  disease  with  the  vaccinia— which 
possibly  occurs  once  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand cases,  certainly  not  oftener,  it  is 
well  that  physicians  should  take  the  ut- 
most pains  to  make  themselves  fiimiliar 
with  all  the  conditdons,  and  to  this  end 
we  know  of  no  recent  publication  more 
valuable  than  the  one  which  heads  this 
notice.    It  also  comprehends  lb  sketch 
of  the  obstacles  with  which  the  promo- 
ters of  vaccination  have  had  to  contend, 
and  suggestions  for  overcoming  them; 
and  advocates  the   necessity  of    such 
laws  as  will  insure  its  univeraal  practice, 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  suppress- 
ing small-pox. 


•  As  a  Preventive  of  Small-pox.  Bv  A.  C. 
Chapin,  M.D.,  Vice-President  Toledo  Medical 
Association,  Member  Ohio  State  Medical  So* 
oiety,  etc.  JPamphlet,  pp.  90.  Toledo :  Brown 
&  Fauuce. 


The  Scientific  Basis  of  Delusions* 
is  a  new  name  to  a  paper  read  some 
time  ago,  by  Dr.  Beard,  before  the  New 
York  Medico-Legal  Society,  under  the 
title,  A  New  Theory  of  Trance,  and  its 
Bearings  on  Human  Testimony,  and  sub- 
sequently published  in  the  Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.    It  con- 
sists of  a  careful  collation  of  remarkable 
instances  of  trance  from  authentic  sour- 
ces, and  an  effort  to  show  that  the  state 
commonly  known  as  trance  consLsts  in 
the  displacement  of  the  will  power  by 
the  concentration  of  cerebral  action  to  a 
limited  space,  by  which  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  will  power,  for  the  time  being,  is 
lost.    This  hypothesis  is  summed  up 
under  conditions  «•  First"  to  "  Tenthly,  •' 
but  still  so  imperfect,  that  the  author 
informs  us  that  *'  the  present  monograph 
.    .    is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  a 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Delusions, 
which  will  aim  to  unfold  in  detail  the 
phenomena  of  the  Involuntary  Life,"  etc. 


*  Pamphlet.     By  George  M.  Beard.  A.ML, 
M.D.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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lUBLATION    BETWEEN    TOPOGRAPHICAL    SURVEYS  AND 
THE  STXJDY  OF  PUBMO  HEALTH* 

By  Jambs  T,  Gabdneb,  Director  of  the  State  Sarvey  of  New  York,  and  Secretary 

of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 

The  world's  old  but  tireless  search  for  the  sources  of  health  has 
taken  a  new  direction.  Primitive  man  found,  as  he  thought,  the 
direct  origin  of  all  ills  in  deities  whose  vacillating  human  passions 
must  be  propitiated  by  gift  and  sacrifice.  Then  dawning  science, 
recognizing  the  force  of  atmosphere  as  a  bearer  of  heat,  cold  and 
moisture,  sought  to  explain  the  distribution  of  prevailing  diseases  by 
influences  of  climate,  and  the  popular  mind  of  to-day  still  clings  to 
many  of  these  doctrines,  and  under  the  stroke  of  pain,  bows  in  blind 
submission  to  mysterious  powers  of  the  air.  But  a  revolution  is  tak- 
ing place  in  modem  thought.  The  whole  tendency  of  recent  investi- 
gations proves  that  the  controlling  cause  of  our  most  faial  diseases  is  to 
be  found  in  local  conditions. 

Powerful  as  are  climatic  influences  in  modifying  forms  of  life, 
seience  teaches  that  death  dwells  not  so  often  in  the  "viewless 
winds,"  which  man  can  neither  direct  nor  restrain,  as  in  the  earth 
beneath  his  feet,  whose  form  and  hygienic  characteristics  he  may  mould 
or  change. 

Can  any  one  read  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New 
York,  that  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  from  diphtheria  in  that  great  city 
are  among  occupants  of  first  and  second  floors,  and  not  feel  that 
the  ground  about  our  dwellings  is  playing  a  fearful  part  in  swelling 
the  daily  list  of  deaths  ? 

Fourteen  years  ago  Dr.  Henry  L  Bowditch  demonstrated,  before 
the  State  Medical  Society,  that  certain  conditions  of  the  soil  slew 
annually,  in  Massachusetts,  a  thousand  of  her  citizens  by  consump- 
tion alone.  I  come  before  you,  therefore,  as  a  student  of  earth's 
surface-structure,  to  call  attention  te  the  fact  that  sources  of  many 
prevailing  diseases  are  to  be  found  in  various  natural  conditions  of  earth's 
form  and  substmwe,  as  well  as  in  soils  polluted  by  man.  It  cannot  be 
too  clearly  understood  by  every  intelligent  householder^  that  the  topography 

*  Abetract  of  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association^ 
Bofitou,  October  6,  1876. 
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and  geology  of  his  immediate  neighborhood  are  exercising  a  controlling 
injiuence  on  the  condition  of  his  family  ;  promoting  either  health  arid 
happiness,  or  sapping  the  lives  of  those  he  loves.  How  important,  then, 
that  all  should  know  the  earth-features  favorable  to  human  develop- 
ment I  And  yet  the  physician  cannot,  to-day,  direct,  vdth  certainty, 
the  anxious  inquirer  to  those  localities  best  suiting  physical  welfare, 
nor  warn  him  of  unseen  dangers  surrounding  his  residence.  La^s 
goverBing  this  relation  of  earth  and  man  are  only  partially  known  or 
guessed  at.  The  time  has  come  when  they  ought  to  be  determined 
and  taught  in  every  public  school.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the 
subject  IS  too  general  and  undemonstrable  to  be  either  convincingly 
taught  or  practically  efficient. 

For  a  hundred  years  a  connection  between  certain  topographical  fea- 
tures and  malarial  fevers  has  been  noticed.  Some  marshes  produce 
miasma,  was  the  sum  of  past  observations ;  but  malaria  appeared 
accompanying  such  varied  topography  that  no  law  of  its  production 
was  seen  until  latterly,  when  character  of  rock  and  soil  is  show^i  to 
be  as  important  as  conformation  of  surface  in  promoting  or  suppress- 
ing malarial  fevers,  and  also  rheumatism,  cholera,  diphtheria,  pneu- 
monia, consumption,  and  many  other  of  man's  worst  ills.  TJiese  dis- 
eases appear  to  be  dependent  both  upon  circvlation  and  excess  of  soil-mois- 
ture. The  connection  of  geological  and  topographical  structure  with 
health  will  then  be  evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that  natural  drain- 
age results  from  combined  action  of  configuration,  character  of  soU,  con- 
stitution of  underlying  rock,  and  the  form  of  its  surface.  These  four 
elements  regulate  natural  drainage.  Each  must  present  favorable 
conditions,  or  deadly  waters  will  accumulate  on  the  surface  or  in  hid- 
den strata.  Remernber,  too,  that  no  plan  for  artificial  drainage  can  be 
completely  successful  unless  based  on  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
natural  drainage  system  of  the  area  under  treatment. 

The  region  above  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  furnishes  excellent 
illustration  of  these  statements.  The  plateau  fronts  the  river  east- 
ward with  a  bluff  300  feet  high,  and  westward  slopes  gently  to  the 
Hackensack  valley ;  its  altitude  and  proximity  to  the  sea  both  tending 
to  temper  the  summer  climate.  All  topographical  conditions  of  unu- 
sual health  seem  here  present,  and  yet  malanal  diseases  abound.  The 
reason  for  this  will  probably  be  found  in  the  configuration  of  the 
rock.  The  dense  basalt  underlying  the  thin  soil  of  the  plateau,  absorbs 
almost  no  water.  Its  surface,  originally  nearly  level,  was  worn  by 
glacial  action  into  low  sweUirig  ridges  and  shallow  rodc-basins,  many 
of  which,  having  no  outlet,  hold  stagnant  water  as  great  saucers 
would.  The  earth  conceals  them  ;  but  their  effects  are  often  worse 
than  those  of  exposed  ponds.  If  the  rock  were  either  fissured  or 
porous,  the  height  of  the  plateau  would  insure  perfect  under-drainage; 
but  as  it  is,  we  have  probably  on  the  Palisades  topographical  condi- 
tions favoring  health,  while  underlying  structure  is  the  governing 
cause  of  prevailing  diseases. 

In  contrast,  consider  the  formation  of  the  Helderberg  plateau,  lying 
also  near  the  Hudson  river. 

An  escarpment  1,000  feet  high  bounds,  on  the  eastern  side,  the 
table-land,  composed  of  horizontal  limestone  resting  on  shales. 

I  recently  examined  the  natural  drainage  system  of  this  elevated 
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region.  From  the  more  level  parts  water  does  not  pass  off  by  surface 
streams.  Low  nndulations  divide  these  areas  into  many  separate 
basins,  each  draining  toward  its  own  centre,  where  a  funnel-shaped 
opening  in  limestone  receives  the  disappearing  flow,  whose  future 
course  is  subteiTanean.  These  basins  are  from  a  few  acres  to  three 
or  fotur  hundred  in  extent.  Where  one  covers  about  five  square  miles 
a  pond  is  formed  at  the  point  of  central  drainage,  finding  outlet, 
through  fissures  of  the  limestone  below.  The  plateau's  elevation  in- 
sures that  these  waters  sink  at  once  many  hundred  feet  or  escape  in 
springs  along  the  cliffs.  The  Helderberg  highland  presents,  tibere- 
fore,  an  admirable  illustration  of  one  of  the  combinations  of  topo- 
graphical and  geological  structure  necessary  for  healthfulness.  But 
this  same  Helderberg  Hmestone,  under  different  topographical  condi- 
tions, has  proved  one  of  the  most  powerful  producers  of  disease. 

When  cholera  prevailed  in  this  country,  the  mortality  at  Sandusky 
was  excessive,  and  some  observers  hastened  to  the  conclusion  that 
limestone  regions  were  especially  liable  to  the  terrible  scourge.  The 
press  gave  publicity  to  the  hypothesis;  thousands  of  people  were 
alarmed,  and  doubtless  the  disease  was  aggravated  over  limestone 
regions  by  excited  fears.  The  truth,  as  explained  by  the  State  Geol- 
o^st  of  New  York,  Professor  Jas.  HaU,  appears  to  have  been  this: 
Sandusky  is,  indeed,  underlaid  by  Helderberg  limestone,  through 
whose  many  open  fissures  much  foul  surface-water  of  the  city  easUy 
and  certainly  found  its  way  downward;  but,  as  the  streets  nave  an 
elevation  of  only  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  lake,  the  drainage  sank 
this  small  distance  and  there  remcdned,  while  its  poisonous  gases 
rose  continually  through  the  same  open  fissures  by  which  the  water 
descended,  proving  that  the  very  geological  conditions  which,  in 
combination  with  other  topographical  features,  appear  most  favorable 
to  health,  here  spread  beneath  Sandusky  a  deamy  network  of  open 
drains  with  no  outfall. 

If  further  facts  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  powerful  part  that 
earth's  structure  is  playing  in  our  struggle  for  life,  turn  to  those  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  in  his  admirable  p^er  on  "  Con- 
sumption in  New  England,  or  Locality  one  of  its  Onief  Causes.'^ 
His  map  of  the  distribution  of  consumption  in  Massachusetts  shows 
towns  where  the  disease  is  most  rife,  side  by  side  with  those  where  it 
IB  rarest  Even  in  one-half  of  some  towns  consumption  will  prevail, 
while  the  other  is  almost  free.  Here,  doubtless,  the  lungs  are  most 
affected  by  local  causes.  What,  then  are  these  local  causes  ?  Dr. 
Bowditch  thinks  that  the  most  powerful  agent  is  "  soil  moisture,"  re- 
sulting from  certain  combinations  of  geological  and  topographical 
structure.  The  facts  stated  are  many  and  significant,  but  perhaps 
none  are  more  marked  than  those  from  the  town  of  Greenland,  N.  H. 
This  town  has  three  distinct  divisions  of  soil:  1st.  A  higher  and 
dryer  sandy  plain.  2d.  A  medium,  fertile,  rather  moist  portion.  3d. 
Extensive  low  marshes.  Seven  hundred  and  fifteen  residents  are 
about  equally  divided  between  the  three  districts.  During  ten  years 
ibree  people  died  of  consumption  on  the  sandy  plain,  five  in  the 
medium,  and  ten  in  the  wet  region.  Here,  out  of  the  same  number 
of  people,  three  times  as  many  died  in  the  lowland  as  on  the  higher 
grouncL     But  in  the  town  of  Saccarappa,  Me.,  where  the  hills  are  of 
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a  clayey  loam,  and  the  valleys  graveUy,  thirty-one  per  centom  of  the 
deaths  on  the  hills  were  from  constunption,  and  only  sixteen  per  cen- 
tum in  the  plain  district. 

One  cannot  read  such  facts,  placed  in  their  proper  relation  in  Dr. 
Bowditch's  paper,  without  being  convinced  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  earth's  surface  structure  and  the  disease  which 
causes  from  sixteen  to  thirty  per  centum  of  all  deaths  in  New  Eng- 
land. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  reader  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  Dr.  Bowditch  had  not  at  command  those  facts  necessary  to  prove 
exactly  what  structural  features  produce  consumption.  Why  he  did 
not  have  the  facts,  and  why  no  pnysician  can  now  have  them,  will  be 
evident  from  the  illustrations  that  I  have  given  of  the  probable  cause 
of  disease  on  the  Palisades  and  at  Sandusky.  The  source  of  the 
trouble  in  these  regions  is  doubtless  a  geological  feature  which  none 
but  a  special  student  of  structure  could  discover.  In  this  grave  mat- 
ter I  am  forced  to  speak  of  probabilities,  when  we  ought  to  have  the 
certainties  of  physical  law;  because  the  statements  laid  before  you 
prove  not  only  a  vitally  important  hygienic  connection  between  man 
and  geological  and  topographical  structure,  but  they  show  also  how 
vague  and  uncertain  our  information  is  concerning  the  laws  govern- 
ing this  relation.  These  laws  can  never  be  demonstratively  known  until 
a  detailed  topographical  and  geological  survey  is  made  of  some  large  area, 
and  foUoived  by  a  thorough  sanitary  survey  of  the  same  region,  I  am 
before  this  association  to-day  principally  to  impress  this  point,  that  the 
geographer  and  physician  must  work  together  in  study  of  the  public 
health;  and  that  to  discover  causes  and  determine  laws  they  mustpwrsve 
the  only  method  known  to  science— first  collect  and  clamfy  facts,  then 
compare  them. 

The  geological  and  topographical  structure,  controlling,  as  it  does, 
both  natural  and  artificial  drainage,  must  be  determined  by  observers 
trained  in  these  special  branches  of  science.  Their  labors  must  result 
in  maps  and  diagrams,  picturing  to  the  eye  earth's  surface,  configura- 
tion and  hidden  anatomy,  and  in  records  of  the  chemical  constituents 
of  rocks,  soils  and  waters.  Every  hill,  every  stream,  each  plain,  each 
pond,  each  swamp,  must  appear  upon  the  map,  and  all  buildings,  roads 
and  important  artificial  works,  in  their  true  relations  to  the  natural 
features.  Then  let  the  philosophical  physician  place  beside  these 
structural  maps  and  records  his  carefully  collected  statistics  of 
diseases  of  this  region,  arranged  according  to  geographical  distribu- 
tion, and  the  general  laws  governing  the  relation  of  earth's  features 
to  health  wiU  unquestionably  appear.  The  conditions  that  doubtless 
modify  and  mask  these  laws  in  many  locahties,  will  also  be  detected 
by  referring  to  recorded  observations  of  the  sanitary  surveyors  in 
each  district.  Gravelly  slopes  might,  in  general,  prove  extremely 
healthful,  while  in  special  cases  those  residing  upon  them  would,  per- 
haps, be  excessively  liable  to  disease.  Here  the  records  of  the  sani- 
tary surveyor  would,  perhaps,  show  cesspools,  so  placed  that  their 
poisonous  waters  would  permeate  the  soil  and  pollute  the  wells. 
Without  a  record  of  the  existence  and  position  of  these  sinks,  the  law 
of  the  hygienic  action  of  structure  would  appear  to  be  reversed,  when 
in  reality  the  results  exactly  accord  with  the  general  law.  The  very 
geological  and  topographical  conditions  which  normally  are  most 
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healUifal,  easily  change  under  human  treatment  into  sources  of  sor- 
row and  death. 

Careful  records  by  sanitary  observers  must  thus  supplement  the 
work  of  topographers  and  geologists,  before  the  necessary  data  can 
be  supplied  to  make  an  investigation,  which  shall  render  laws  of 
healthfolness  in  residence  sites  so  evident  that  every  school-boy  may 
know  them. 

Fr(ym  the  united  results  of  topographical,  geological  and  sanitary  sur- 
veys qf  a  large  area,  I  believe  it  possible  to  deduce,  idth  absolute  certainty, 
the  principal  causes  of  prevailing  diseases,  and  to  point  out  practical 
remedies  that  unll  reduce  the  death  rate  to  one-half  its  present  amount^  and 
banish  from  the  world  an  untold  weight  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 

Can  any  triumph  of  applied  science  be  greater  than  this  ?  Will 
there  be  found,  hereafter,  any  excuse  for  us  as  an  association  if  we 
neglect,  first,  to  determine  what  are  the  only  methods  by  which  reliable 
facts  can  be  collected  to  solve  this  great  problem — the  cause  of  pre- 
vailing diseases — and  then  to  urge  upon  the  country  those  measures 
necessary  to  secure  the  making  of  such  a  collection  at  the  earliest 
moment? 

The  admirable  report  of  our  honored  Secretary,  Dr.  Elisha  Harris, 
and  Mr.  Fred.  Law  Olmstead,  assisted  by  the  geologist.  Prof.  New- 
berry, on  the  causes  of  prevaiHng  diseases  on  Staten  Island,  and  the 
improvements  necessary  to  secure  healthfulness,  is  a  model  of  what  can 
be  done  in  a  private  way  toward  solving  the  general  problem;  and  it 
is  to  these  and  similar  efforts  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral lines  upon  which  to  pursue  final  investigations.  But  these  gen- 
tlemen who  have  labored  so  devotedly  to  gather  data,  which,  though 
defective,  still  indicate  laws,  are  the  ones  who  most  clearly  under- 
stand that  t?ie  great  body  of  structural  and  sanitary  facts  necessary  as  a 
basis  for  the  science  of  public  health  must  he  collected  by  trained  corps  of 
observers  acting  under  State  gcyvemments.  Private  effort  has,  I  believe, 
already  demonstrated  that  State  topographical,  geological  and  sanitary 
surveys  must  be  made,  before  the  most  important  laios  of  health  can  be  de- 
termined. 

If  this  be  so,  then  the  American  Public  Health  Association  ought 
to  publish  the  fact,  and  the  proof  of  it,  throughout  this  broad  land, 
teaching  all  legislators  that  the  health  and  happiness  of  every  family 
depend  on  the  prosecution  of  State  surveys. 

o 

Bemarkable  Artesian  Well. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  ar- 
tesian wells  in  the  world  is  that  of  Gi'onelle,  in  the  paris  basin.  It  was 
undertaken  in  1834,  up  to  which  time  no  successful  artesian  sinking 
had  reached  a  greater  depth  than  about  1,000  feet.  It  was  calculated 
that  the  water-bearing  stratum  sought  for  would  be  reached  at  a  depth 
of  1,500  feet;  but  that  was  not  deep  enough.  The  boring  continued, 
with  intervals,  until  1841,  when,  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  boring 
rod  was  observed  to  descend  suddenly  several  yards.  In  a  few  hours 
the  water  reached  the  surface,  eventually  rushing  up  with  immense 
violence,  mixed  with  sand  and  mud.  But  the  sand  and  mud  soon 
ceased,  leaving  a  magnificent  fiow  of  pure  water,  which  has  continued 
ever  since.  A  high  tower  is  erected,  and  the  water  rises  through  the 
pipes  with  sustained  force  and  volume,  to  the  reservoir  at  the  top,  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  million  gallons  daily. 
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By  W.  G.  Stevenson,  M.D. 

Proceedings   of  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,   May  2d,  1877,  Prof.  F.  H. 

Hamilton,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

I  now  come  to  inquire  relative  to  the  heredity  of  the  perceptive 
faculties :  the  senses  of  touch,  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell;  these 
are  the  inlets  through  which  impressions  of  the  outer  world  reach  the 
sensorium,  and  by  it  are  converted  into  conscious  sensations. 

Here,  too,  we  find  that  the  law  of  specific  heredity  obtains  not  only 
in  the  quantity  but  also  in  the  quality  of  sense  perceptions,  as  a  single 
example  will  illustrate:  the  senses  of  smell  and  sight  in  the  dog  are 
markedly  different  in  degree  from  the  same  senses  in  the  bee  or  bat, 
and  these,  in  turn,  develop  the  sense  of  touch  to  a  degree  unknown 
to  the  dog;  these  differences  are  the  birthright  of  tlie  species,  over 
which  heredity  has  absolute  control 

The  individuals  of  each  variety,  however,  have  their  own  personal 
aptitudes,  which  are  exceedingly^varied.  and  for  a  moment^we  wiU 
inquire  as  to  their  transmission. 

Touch  is  the  fundamental  sense,  giving  the  most  essential  evidence 
of  the  external  material  world,  through  me  impressions  of  hardness, 
softness,  elasticity,  heat'  and  cold.  Not  only  is  there  a  marked,  differ- 
ence between  those  who  inhabit  the  arctics  and  the  tropics  in  their 
ability  to  endure  extremes  of  temperature,  but  tactile  sensation  also 
varies  so  that  what  is  a  painful  sensation  to  one  will  scarcely  be  felt 
by  the  other;  the  Lapp  is  so  insensible  to  tactile  impressions,  as  to 
almost  justify  the  assertion  "  that  you  must  flay  a  man  to  make  him 
feel." 

Of  the  other  four  senses  I  will  only  say  that  sight  is  decidedly  in- 
fluenced by  heredity,  as  instanced  in  those  cases  of  myopia  and  hyper- 
mytropia  which  depend  entirely  on  mechanical  conditions  and  which 
are  perpetuated  through  generations. 

The  Fuegians  have  acquired  by  use  and  fixed  by  heredity  the  power 
of  a  long  range  of  vision,  surpassing  even  the  long  sight  of  the  sailor, 
while  short  sight  is  engendered  by  intellectual  pursuits. 

Daltonism,  or  color  blindness,  is  hereditary,  as  is  also  the  sensibihty 
of  the  optic  nerves  from  partial  anaesthesia  to  perfect  amaurosis. 

In  hearing,  further  evidence  is  added  of  heredity  in  those  whose 
audition  is  limited  to  the  diatonic  scale  as  well  as  those  who  have  a 
"  musical  ear  "  with  wide  compass,  as  exhibited  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members  of  the  Bach  family  or  in  the  three  Mozarts. 

Smell  and  taste  are  also  transmitted  functions,  as  illustrated  in  the 

*  Continued  from  page  361. 
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acate  scent  of  the  canine  race,  which  enables  the  dog  to  distinguish, 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  the  odors  belonging  to  different  animals 
and  meiL  0-ratiolet  states  that  a  young  dog  that  had  never  seen  a 
wolf  became  greatly  excited  on  smelling  an  old  piece  of  wolf  skin; 
this  was  evidently  the  result  of  heredity. 

In  man  the  sense  of  smell  is  much  less  acute  than  in  lower  animals, 
and  yet,  some  races  have  it  extraordinarily  developed.  The  maroon 
negroes  of  the  Antilles  have  the  imputed  abihty  to  distinguish,  by 
this  sense  alone,  the  trail  of  the  white  from  that  of  the  black  man. 

Some  families  possess  strong  antipathies  of  smell  and  taste  for  cer- 
tain articles  of  food,  as  cheese,  strawberries,  etc.,  and  it  is  possible 
that  cannibalism  in  the  offspring  of  savages  results  from  an  hereditary 
taste  for  human  flesh. 

Thus  briefly  have  been  presented  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  hered- 
ity of  the  senses,  and  it  now  remains  to  observe  its  influence  over 
those  faculties  or  functions  which  are  made  manifest  through  the 
action  of  the  ideational  or  cerebral  centres. 

The  masterly  labors  of  Galton  &  Eibot  have  established  the  fact 
that  a  general  law  of  heredity  obtains  in  the  mental,  as  well  as  in  the 
perceptive  and  physical  life.  Memory,  as  a  physical  process  of  nutri- 
tion, making  record  of  the  products  of  ideation;  imagination,  either 
creative  or  reproductive,  as  witnessed  in  poets,  painters  and  musicians, 
are  under  its  modifying  influence;  as  is  also  the  highest  exhibition  of 
mentality  in  which  the  ego,  independent  of  objective  conditions  and 
sensations,  observes  only  subjective  couditions  and  phenomena;  and 
the  emotions,  reason  and  will  manifest  their  energy,  as  exhibited  in 
science  and  literature,  or  by  the  statesman  and  soldier. 

In  each  and  every  case  the  evidence  confirms  and  strengthens  the 
claims  of  inheritance. 

Thus  do  we  see  the  influence  of  heredity  in  forming  the  character 
of  instinct,  perception,  intellect  and  will,  and  there  yet  remains  the 
interesting  question  as  to  its  influence  over  the  appetites  and  passions, 
including  all  the  moral  impulses,  either  normal  or  abnormal,  of  man's 
nature,  and  the  pathological  conditions  to  which  his  physical  and 
mental  life  are  subject 

This  brings  us  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  criminal,  and 
invokes  an  analysis  of  those  physical  and  mental  antecedents  which 
give  the  bias  to  his  individual  character,  and  which  so  irresistibly 
impel  him  to  crime. 

Testimony  is  conclusive  in  estabhshing  the  heredity  of  many  neu- 
rotic diseases:  such  as  a  simple  nervous  temperament,  neuralgia, 
chorea,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  inebriety,  criminaHty,  insanity, 
whether  perceptionsJ,  intellectual,  emotional,  volitional  or  maniacsd; 
or  as  general  paralysis,  idiocy  and  dementia. 

Assuredly  it  is  a  fact  which  none  deny,  that  the  offspring  of  nervous, 
insane,  epileptic,  inebriate,  consumptive,  scrofulus  or  criminal  parents, 
are  more  Hable  to  develop  some  special  form  of  disease  or  character, 
than  tiiose  whose  parents  are  free  from  any  vitiating  cause.  They  have 
organizations  which  render  it  not  only  more  possible,  but  more 
probable  for  ancestral  vice  to  appear,  but  the  particular  form  this 
vice  may  assume  is  not  necessarily  determined  by  the  parent. 

Many  neurotic  diseases,  like  physical  forces,  are  correlatives  of 
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each  other:  they  are  metamorphosed  oftentimes  in  their  transmission,, 
so  that  what  was  neuralgia  in  the  parent  is  chorea  or  hysteria  in  the 
offspring:  or  chorea  or  hysteria  may  be  transformed  into  epilepsy, 
and  this  into  insanity,  and  the  insanity  may,  in  a  third  generation, 
develop  phthisis,  dipsomania  or  criminality;  or,  conversely,  criminality 
or  drunkenness  may  engender  epilepsy  or  madness;  and  thus  through, 
the  entire  category  of  nervous  manifestations,  testimony  is  added  to 
sustain  the  fact  that  cause  and  effect  are  as  invariable  in  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral,  as  in  the  physical  world;  and  that  through  heredity  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  ancestor  largely  deter- 
mine the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  offspring. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  conditions 
or  factors  which  so  influence  character  may  lie  dormant  in  one  gener- 
ation, existing  only  as  potential  elements  which  may  spring  into  ac- 
tivity  at  any  time  when  influenced  by  favorable  surroundings. 

There  is  a  diminished  stability  of  organization ;  an  equihbrium 
more  easily  disturbed,  and  which,  when  moved  from  its  balance,  is  less 
liable  and  less  capable  of  resuming  its  original  position.  A  few  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  this  important  question. 

Dr.  Morel  reports  an  educated  gentleman  who,  although  addicted 
to  excessive  alcoholic  indulgencep,  occupied  an  important  position; 
his  fifth  and  only  surviving  child  exhibited  pleasure  in  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals when  yet  a  mere  lad,  was  incapable  of  profitable  study,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen  insanity  was  fully  developed.  A  son  of  an 
eccentric  and  intemperate  father  had  cruel  propensities  in  early  youth, 
was  inebriate  in  later  years,  and  eventually  died  of  general  paralysis. 
A  man  dies  of  chronic  alcoholism,  leaving  seven  children,  of  whom 
the  first  two  died  of  convulsions,  the  third  became  insane  at  twenty- 
two,  and  died  an  idiot;  the  fourth  was  suicidal,  culminating  in 
idiocy;  the  fifth  was  misanthropic;  the  sixth,  a  daughter,  suffered  from 
hysteria  with  intermittent  insanity;  while  the  seventh  had  good  intel- 
ligence, but  was  nervous,  having  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  his  mental 
future. 

The  same  high  authority  cites  a  family  history  in  which  the  great- 
grandfather died  a  drunkard;  the  grandfather,  also  given  to  drink, 
died  a  maniac;  his  son,  though  sober,  was  hypochondriacal,  and  of 
homicidal  tendency;  while  a  son  of  the  fourth  generation  terminated 
the  familj  line  in  idiocy. 

Dr.  Morel  *also  states  that  an  examination  made  by  himself  into  the 
mental  condition  of  150  children  of  the  Commune,  from  ten  to  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  taken  from  behind  the  barracks  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  revealed  the  sad  fact  that  alcoholic  drinks  had,  through 
inheritance,  stamped  upon  them  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
generacy. 

Da  Gama  Machado  affirms  that  a  wealthy  lady  known  to  him  had 
an  overpowering  passion  for  gambling,  which  she  would  continue 
through  the  night.  She  died  of  consumption.  Her  son  developed 
the  same  liking  for  gambling,  and  also  died  of  consumption;  while  his 
daughter  inherited  a  similar  passion  and  died  of  the  same  disease. 
Who  is  there  so  bold  as  to  deny  the  influence  of  organization  in  such 
examples  ? 

A  notable  instance  of  inherited  organization  leading  to  crime  is 
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giyen  by  Dr.  Despine,  of  three  brothers,  the  first  of  whom  had  a 
son  who  received  a  life  sentence  for  robbery  and  murder;  the  second 
had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  committed  murder,  and  a  grandson  who 
was  transported  because  of  robbery;  the  third  brother  had  seven 
children,  of  whom  the  first  committed  robbery  and  died  in  prison;, 
the  second  was  accidentally  killed  while  attempting  burglary;  the 
third  was  convicted  for  robbery;  the  fourth  and  fifth  (daughters) 
were  imprisoned  for  theft;  while  a  child  of  the  seventh  son  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  robbery  and  murder. 

There  is  record  of  two  sisters,  aged  respectively  thirteen  and  seven- 
teen: the  younger  had  gentle  maners  and  industrious  habits,  while  the 
elder  was  the  opposite,  and  endeavored  to  induce  her  sister  to  murder 
her  mistress;  failing  in  this,  she  endeavored  first  to  strangle  her  sister 
and  afterwards  to  commit  the  murder,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  both  at- 
tempts. She  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  when  it  was  learned 
that  her  grandfather  was  given  to  homicidal  impulses,  and  had  der 
stroyed  his  own  wife.  Here  is  seen  a  ca^e  of  atavism,  where  a  vice  of 
character  lay  dormant  during  the  second  generation,  but  became  an 
active  destructive  force  in  the  third. 

That  suicidal  monomania  is  infiuenced  by  heredity  is  a  fact  attested 
by  all  Alienists,  and  Esquirol  gives  the  history  of  a  family  in  which 
the  grandmother,  mother  and  granddaughter  committed  suicide. 

A  neurosis  existed  in  the  family  line  of  the  Ceesars,  which  de- 
veloped epilepsy  in  Julius  Csasar;  made  a  valetudinarian  of  his 
nephew,  the  Emperor  Augustus;  disfigured  with  disease  the  face  of 
Tiberius;  caused  Caligula  to  be  pale,  sleepless  and  delirious;  and  gave 
Claudius  a  weak  physical  organization,  while  the  excessive  cruelty  of 
Nero  may  find  some  excuse  in  the  fact  that  the  morbid  nerves  of  the 
Csesara  had  in  him  caused  insanity. 

Moreau  gives  the  history  of  an  innkeeper,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  robbed  and  murdered  many  who  came  to  his  house;  he  was 
denounced  by  his  daughter  and  brought  to  trial,  but  escaped  con- 
viction; the  daughter  who  denounced  her  father  was  nearly  murdered 
by  a  brother,  and  subsequently  committed  suicide,  as  did  sJso  another 
brother;  whUe  a  sister  was  epileptic,  imbecile  and  paroxysmally  violent, 
and  her  daughter,  being  the  third  generation,  was  maniacal,  and  the 
family  line  terminated. 

Here,  then,  is  seen  in  the  first  generation  acute  intelligence,  but  an 
absence  or  perversion  of  the  mor^  sense,  as  evidenced  by  robbery  and 
murder;  suicide,  homicidal  violence,  epilepsy,  inebriety  and  mania 
marked  the  second  generation;  while  with  mania  in  the  third  gen- 
eration, this  degenerate  family  line  was  extinguished.  What  a  com- 
mentan^  have  we  in  these  examples,  on  the  heredity  of  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  alienations. 

Thus  is  seen  the  immediate  and  direct  results  of  a  bad  inheritance, 
and  while  we  cannot  foresee  the  type  of  degeneration  which  will  fol- 
low ancestral  vice  of  character,  yet  we  can  prophetically  declare  that 
some  form  of  physical,  intellectual  or  moral  degeneration  wiU  come 
from  it,  and  thereby  determine  the  possibihty  of  crime. 

Having  first  established  the  actual  and  possible  inequality  of  man 
in  physical,  mental  and  moral  endowments,  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
monstrate the  potency  of  heredity  in  transmitting  the  specific  and 
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personal  differences,  and,  from  the  many  facts  before  us,  I  reason 
that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  as  well  established  within 
the  realm  of  mind  as  in  the  external  physical  nniverse.  It  permits 
mutability,  but  negates  destructibility.  Motion  may  be  trani^ormed 
into  heat,  or  heat  give  place  to  light  or  electricity,  which  again  may 
be  reconverted  into  the  original  motion,  bnt  throughout  all  the  stages 
of  mutation  nothing  is  lost  and  nothing  created,  but  everything  is 
conserved;  the  form  of  energy  is  changed,  but  its  quantity  and  es- 
sence are  the  same  and  indestructible.  So,  too,  with  nervous  and 
mental  phenomena.  A  simple  peripheral  impression  may  terminate 
in  the  spinal  centre,  causing  a  simple  motor  impulse  through  excito- 
motor  reflexion,  or  the  impression  may  pass  on  to  the  sensory  gan- 
glia, and  there  become  a  conscious  sensation  from  which  the  same 
motor  impulse  results  through  sensori-motor  reflexion.  Instead, 
however,  of  causing  a  motor  impulse  directly  through  either  the 
spinal  or  sensory  centres  the  impression  goes  onward  and  upward  to 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  where  an  idea  is  evoked,  and  the  motor  im- 
pulse results  from  ideo-motor  reflexion — or  the  idea  may  first  become 
emotional,  or,  passing  by  the  emotional  centres,  it  may  call  forth  the 
intellectual  operations,  and  then  dkectly  through  the  ideo-motor  cen- 
tres or  indirectly  by  volitional  reflexion,  the  same  motor  impulse  re- 
sults, thereby  demonstrating  not  only  the  correlation,  but  the  conser- 
vation of  nervous  energy. 

^  The  Brain,  which  reprcEents  the  highest  and  noblest  evolution 
of  matter,  and  in  functional  activity  is  exalted  over  every  other  nerv- 
ous centre,  is  the  organ  of  the  conscious  mind;  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  a  concrete  substance  or  an  objective  entity  of  definite  and  un- 
alterable power,  but  simply  an  abstract  conception  or  definition  of 
brain  function.  It  is  a  special  exhibition  of  organization  exclusively 
pertaining  to  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  as  the  sight  is  to  the  eye 
or  hearing  to  the  ear.  It  has  not,  within  human  knowledge,  a  tangi- 
ble material  existence,  but,  like  heat,  Ught,  electricity  or  gravitation, 
it  is  a  condition  of  matter,  and  is,  independent  of  its  nature  or  source, 
dependent  on  cerebral  organization  as  a  medium  through  which  to 
manifest  its  energy.  To  deny  that  mind  once  created,  may,  and  does, 
exist)  in  some  varied  or  unknown  condition  of  force,  independent  of 
organization,  would  be  to  affirm  that  energy  of  any  kind,  once  crea- 
ted, in  any  way  or  by  any  cause,  can  be  annihilated,  which  idea  can- 
not be  entertained.  But  since  the  existence  of  mind  is  known  only 
through  the  manifestations  of  its  workings,  and  since  these  manif esi- 
ations  can  exist  only  through  nerve  tissue,  we  are  justified  in  aflirm- 
ing  that  nerve  energy  is  correlated  with  nerve  tissue,  and  that  its  de- 
gree of  power  depends  entirely  on  the  evolution  of  nerve  structure. 
Where  there  is  no  brain  there  is  no  conscious  mind,  no  thought,  no 
evidence  of  ideational  life.  These  exist  and  develop,  or  retrograde 
and  perish,  in  direct  proportion  as  brain  tissue  exists  and  develops  or 
degenerates  and  dies. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Holland,  when  weary  from  physical  work,  for- 
got every  word  of  German,  which  returned  to  memory  when  strength 
was  restored.  Such  evidence  as  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  mind 
is  enfeebled  under  conditions  of  physical  disease,  and  during  the  de- 
cline of  strength  in  advancing  years,  points  directly  to  the  conclusion 
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that  mind  is  affected  by  matter,  and  the  condition  of  mind,  either  as 
active  or  latent  energy,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  brain  development. 

This  conclusion  becomes  an  unanswerable  and  aggressive  truth, 
when  we  further  consider  that  the  type  of  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases, which  exist  in  different  persons,  is  exactly  that  form  which  is 
in  accord  with  their  respective  mental  developments.  Ideational  in- 
sanity cannot  exist  in  the  infant,  because  the  brain  development  has* 
not  yet  rendered  possible  the  existence  of  ideas. 

So  too  with  savages  or  any  class  of  men  of  inferior  organization. 
The  mental  diseases  which  afflict  them  are  necessarily  of  a  lower  or- 
der, so  to  speak,  than  exist  in  organizations  higher  in  the  scale  of  evo- 
lution, and  any  scheme  of  philosophy  which  ignores  the  facts  presented 
by  disease,  or  non-development  oi  brain  structure  as  found  in  in- 
fancy, lower  types  of  man,  and  in  lower  animal  life,  evidently  denies 
itself  of  that  which  is  most  essential  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  mysterious  phenomena. 

Where  mind  does  not  exist,  evidently  it  cannot  degenerate,  and  in 
its  unfolding  evidently  its  degeneration  can  only  correspond  with  its 
progress.  Hence  we  find  that  imbecility  is  the  most  common  form 
of  insanity  in  savages,  and  idiocy  in  chil(b-en,  conscious  mind,  in  both 
cases,  being  either  absent  or  arrested  in  its  development.  Moral 
insanity,  in  like  manner,  cannot  exist  where  the  moral  sense  does  not 
exist.  Dr.  Maudsley  justly  says  that  "  before  the  native  Australian 
savage,  who  has  not  in  his  language  any  words  for  justice  or  vice, 
nor  in  his  mind  any  such  ideas  as  these  words  convey  '*  to  us — before 
he  can  become  morally  insane  he  must  be  first  elevated  to  our  level 
of  humanity  and  civiHzation.  ''Development  must  precede  retro- 
grade metamorphosis,  and  mental  organization  must  precede  mental 
disorganization." 

The  same  facts  and  arguments  apply  with  equal  force  and  pertinence 
to  all  expressions  of  volition,  which  is  not  an  entity  of  self-determin- 
ing powers,  by  the  exercise  of  which  man  is  capable  of  assuming 
virtues,  arrogating  phases  of  character  and  performing  special  acts 
whenever  it  pleases  his  arbitrary  purposes.  Neither  has  the  will  an 
autocratic  control  over  actions  or  ideas,  but  it  represents  simply  the 
highest  exhibition  of  nerve  force,  as  brain  does  of  nerve  matter,  and 
is  directly  dependent  on  cerebral  organization  for  the  quaUty  and 
force  of  its  manifestations;  and  since  this  organization  by  inheritance 
is  impressed  by  ancestral  peculiarities,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  to  that 
d^ree  modify  the  mental  superstructure  arising  therefrom. 

Well  directed  education  and  change  of  surrounding  conditions  can 
undoubtedly  greatly  modify  the  nature  of  mental  life,  but  cannot  en-' 
tirely  overcome  and  negate  that  which  Hes  in  silence  and  in  strength 
behmd — ^the  organization  which  so  imperiously  directs  every  action 
and  thought.  Accepting,  then,  the  physiological  fact  that  conscious 
mind  and  brain  are  intimately  united  as  cause  and  effect,  and  that 
the  character  of  the  mind  depends  primarily  upon  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  molecular  brain  development,  which  development  is  meas- 
ured according  to  the  inherited  capacity  of  the  brain  tissue,  which 
capacity  differs  in  each  and  every  person,  we  must  beheve  that  each 
individual  has,  through  his  inherited  organization,  a  special  power  of 
actual  and  possible  brain  energy,  and  that,  in  order  to  justly  judge 
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of  his  actions  and  his  responsibilities,  his  own  organism  should  fur- 
nish the  only  reliable  standard  by  which  to  determine  facts. 

By  this  rule  only  can  the  demands  of  justice  be  satisfied  in  dealing 
with  that  large  class  of  humanity  known  as  criminals,  whose  deeds 
have  furnished  so  many  pages  of  the  world's  history. 

To  the  question,  "  Why  is  one  man  a  criminal  ?"  I  answer,  for  the 
same  reason  that  another  is  a  moraHst,  or  an  honest,  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. Either  an  inherited  organization  having  morbid  antecedents  gives 
the  bias  to  development  and  action,  or  a  constitution,  originally  well 
endowed,  is  so  modified  by  morbid  influences  as  to  render  possible 
subsequent  moral  aUenation. 

Criminals  are  such,  either  because  they  inherit  a  brain  stmcture 
potentially  incapable  of  generating  moral  faculties,  or,  through  the 
influence  of  repressive  environment,  the  development  of  mind  does 
not  evolve  sufficient  moral  strength  to  guide  and  control  the  lower 
propensities  of  man's  nature. 

In  either  case,  however,  criminals  are,  generally  speaking,  diseased 
elements  or  members  of  the  body  politic,  which  are  bom  of  it,  belong 
to  it,  and  are  of  necessity  correlated  with  it  in  eveiy  stage  of  human 
evolution ;  positively  diseased  in  that,  as  a  class,  they  bear  evidence  of 
bodily  infirmity,  neurotic  diseases  largely  predominating,  either  in  the 
milder  types,  or  as  epilepsy,  inebriety  and  insanity;  these,  together 
with  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  development,  determine  with  cer- 
tainty the  fact  of  bodily  and  nervous  degeneration. 

Negatively,  this  position  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  being- 
perfectly  conscious  of  punishment  received  for  past  offenses,  as  well 
as  a  certain  assurance  that  retributive  justice  will  be  executed  for 
every  offense  in  the  future,  yet  they  close  their  eyes  to  all  results,  and 
apparently  without  dread  of  the  coming  day  of  wrath,  rush  wildly, 
heedlessly,  remorselessly  into  the  seething  vortex  of  criminality,  and 
pause  not  till  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  interposes  for  the  protection 
of  human  society.  They  will  reason  about  the  crimes  perpetrated, 
but  do  not  comprehend  the  moral  wrong  committed. 

This  view  is  sustained  by  the  learned  Dr.  Despine,  who,  speaking 
with  the  authority  of  knowledge,  says:  "  There  must  be  something  ab- 
normal in  the  disposition  of  criminals,  when  they  yield  with  the  ut- 
most facility  to  desires  which  would  excite  the  strongest  repugnance 
and  horror  in  a  truly  moral  man." 

'*  Does  not  this  abnormal  state  reveal  itself  in  the  clearest  manner, 
when,  contrary  to  what  poets  and  moralists  have  represented,  we  see 
the  wrefcch  who  has  committed  crime  exhibiting  no  symptoms  of  re- 
morse, but  rather  a  disposition  to  repeat  the  same  criminal  act  ?*' 
The  criminal  does  not  necessarily  possess  an  unhealthy  body,  as 
commonly  understood,  although  generally  there  exists  a  latent  neu- 
rotic bias,  which  may,  and  frequently  does,  develop  into  actual  nerv- 
ous or  bodily  disease;  inebriety,  epilepsy  and  ins:  nity  predominating. 

Intelligence  may  be  acute,  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties 
existing,  it  may  be,  in  a  high  state  of  development.  But  with  all  this 
there  is  moral  deficiency;  a  perversity  of  thoughts  and  desires,  with 
violent  passions,  which,  being  uncontrolled  by  the  moral  faculties 
(not  necessarily  because  the  perversities  are  greater  than  in  other 
men,  bat  becaiL  the  moral  force  is  less),  there  result  immoral,  crimi- 
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BaJ  acts  which  are  correct  exponents  of  the  organic  cause  by  which 
and  through  which  they  alone  exist 

A  striking  example  of  acute  intellectuahty  with  defective  moral 
sense  is  presented  m  the  case  of  the  noted  scholar  and  criminal,  Eu- 
lo£^  who  expiated  his  crimes  with  his  life  at  Binghamton  in  1871. 

He  possessed  a  mind  remarkable  for  its  power  of  critical  analysis 
and  subtle  reasoning,  which,  with  a  retentive  memory,  enabled  him 
to  become,  what  he  really  was,  a  profound  scholar  in  linguistic  re- 
search; his  intelligent  knowledge  enabled  him  to  direct  at  times  his 
own  defense,  which  was  marked  by  ability  and  skill;  and  yet,  with  all 
this  intelligence  and  intellectual  vigor,  he  was  a  moral  imbecile;  the 
moral  sense  was  undeveloped,  or,  at  most,  but  to  a  limited  extent; 
while  the  intellect  was  strong  and  well  developed. 

He  was  without  regret  or  remorse  for  the  crimes  he  had  committed, 
and  had  no  fear  or  dread  of  the  doom  awaiting  him;  affirming  that 
his  acts  were  "  without  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  God  or  a  devil,  a 
heaven  or  a  hell,"  and  adding  that  this  had  been  to  him  a  pride  dur- 
ing all  his  life.  He  maintained  this  indifference  to  the  last,  refusing 
to  have  even  a  prayer  offered  in  his  behalf. 

This  accords  with  the  expressed  views  of  Dr.  Despine,  whose  in- 
vestigation of  crime  and  criminals  has  been  both  extensive  and  pro- 
found, and  who  states  as  a  general  fact  that  criminals  are  ''  marked 
by  the  absence  of  all  moral  remonstrance  before  the  act  premeditated, 
and  the  absence,  not  less  complete,  of  all  remorse  after  the  accom- 
plishment thereof." 

To  my  mind  such  facts  give  evidence  of  an  impaired  moral  sense 
resulting  from  non-developed  or  degenerate  nerve  centres. 

It  is  no  more  difficult  to  accept  the  belief  that  brain  development 
in  the  evolution  of  mind  may  stop  short  of  completely  unfolding  the 
moral  faculties,  than  it  is  to  believe  that  it  may,  as  it  certainly  does 
in  many  cases,  stop  before  high  intellectuality  is  attained;  and  the 
moral  sense  being  the  highest  as  well  as  the  last  in  the  gradation  of 
mental  evolution,  it  is  the  first  to  exhibit  evidences  of  degeneration, 
which,  unless  checked  or  neutralized  by  some  controlling  influence,  in- 
creases in  each  succeeding  generation,  until  at  length  the  morbid 
action  culminates  in  its  positive  and  irreparable  destruction;  and 
what  then  ?  with  only  a  feeble  moral  sense,  or  perhaps  with  its  total 
obliteration,  what  incentive  is  there  in  the  human  mind  to  shun 
wrong-doing?  None  at  all;  but  man  is  left  to  battle  with  the  storms 
and  tempests  of  life  without  a  helm  or  pilot  to  guide  his  frail  bark  to 
a  port  of  safety;  but  tessed  about  upon  the  an^ry  billows  of  tempta- 
tion, is  it  indeed  strange  if,  by  and  by,  his  cralfc  is  stranded  on  the 
shosJs  of  petty  crimes,  or  goes  down  to  destruction  in  the  dark,  cold 
gloom  of  murder. 

Evidently  then,  in  some  instances  at  least,  criminality  is  not  the 
immediate  offspring  of  uncontrolled  or  vicious  passion  or  impulse 
which  might  be  restrained  by  an  effort  of  the  will;  but  it  represents 
a  symptom  of  physical  degeneration  of  the  nerve  centres,  and  the 
perpetrated  crime  itself  is  but  an  outward  expression  of  the  inner 
condition  of  man's  development,  akin  te  that  condition  of  mind  which 
generates  low  and  vuljar  ideas  having  their  counterpart  in  brutal 
instincte  and  words.     In  truth  it  is  undoabted.y  connected  with  dis- 
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eased  or  non-developed  nerve  structore  in  the  higher  centres,  as  is 
epilepsy,  inebriety,  pauperism  or  insanity,  and  which  may  be  to  a 
degree,  and  in  some  persons,  remedied  or  modified  by  proper  treat- 
ment and  education;  but  where,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  results  from 
a  vice  of  organization  incapacitated  by  a  bad  descent  from  evolving 
sufficient  moral  sensibility,  it  then  becomes  an  irresistible  fate;  the 
cause  is  in  past  physical  antecedents,  and  as  a  sequence  of  this  cause 
the  criminal  takes  his  legitimate  place  in  human  society.  Yes;  he  is 
a  legitimate  member  of  society,  in  that  his  individuality  sprang  from, 
and  is  correlated  with,  ancestral  taints  of  character,  over  which  he 
has  no  control;  and  although  free  under  civil  law  to  choose  his  fol- 
lowing as  a  member  of  society,  to  shun  its  wrongs  and  hold  its  vir- 
tues, yet,  being  bound  through  heredity  by  the  forces  of  his  organiza- 
tion, he  occupies  a  natural  position  among  the  vast  throng  of  mortals 
whose  individual  acts,  whether  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  when  aggregated, 
constitute  the  history  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Brockway,  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  in  a  paper  be- 
fore the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  of  1872,  says :  ' '  The  spe- 
cies of  crime  to  which  a  person  is  addicted  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  him,  or  upon  inherited  tendencies,  or  both ; 
but  whether  a  man  will  commit  crime  at  all  depends,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, upon  his  constitutional  characteristics."  He  argues  the  ex- 
istence of  moral  imbecility,  incoherent  mental  development,  and 
feebleness  of  wiU  power,  and  affirms  that  * '  this  undeveloped  state,  this 
paralysis,  as  it  were,  of  the  moral  faculties,  though,  no  doubt,  largely 
due  to  the  want  of  proper  early  education,  is  often  inherited  froni 
progenitors." 

Mr.  Dugdale's  intelligent  investigations  of  the  relations  of  crime, 
pauperism  and  disease,  have  multiplied  facts  which  bear  testimony  of 
the  power  of  inheritance  to  establish  organisms  which  are  unable  to 
successfully  resist  the  temptations  and  evils  of  life. 

The  history  of  that  most  remarkable  family  line,  known  as  the 
"Jukes" — extending  through  seven  generations,  and  including  a 
tabiilated  report  of  709  individuals — ^fiunishes  abundant  material  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  relative  influence  of  the  two  important  factors 
which  influence  individual  life  and  action — ^heredity  and  environ- 
ment— and  authorizes  me  to  accept  as  time  the  statement  of  Dr.  C 
Harris,  that  "the  criminal  is  a  morbid  product  of  the  community, 
the  family  and  the  various  circumstances  of  daily  life  in  which  his 
childhood  is  spent. "  "  The  departure  downward,  from  virtue  to  vice 
and  crime,  is  undoubtedly  possible  in  the  career  of  any  youth,  be- 
cause the  passions  ungovemed,  the  will  and  conscience  stupefied, 
perverted,  or  even  occasionally  overcome  by  disease — as  in  epilepsy, 
or  by  wrongly  indulged  appetites — ^may  result  in  criminal  as  in  all 
sorts  of  vicious  acts."  "  But  the  number  of  really  healthy,  vigorous 
and  reasonably  well-bom  and  well-trained  children  who  ever  fall  into 
a  career  of  crime,  is  exceedingly  small. "  * '  Even  the  accidental  fall 
of  such  persons  admits  of  rescue." 

"  The  habitually  criminal  classes  spring  almost  exclusively  from  a 
different  stock;  their  youthful  days  were  spent  in  vicious  indulgence, 
or  amidst  the  degrading  and  blighting  surroundings  of  physical  and 
social  defilement,  with  only  a  flickering  of  the  redeeming  and  saving 
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inflnence  of  desire  and  hope  for  a  virtuous  and  useful  life,  and  at  the 
late  day  when  the  laws  against  crime  have  overtaken  them  and 
brought  them  before  courts  and  consigned  them  to  prisons,  the 
habits  of  vicious  thought  and  criminal  action  have  acquired  the 
strength  and  quality  of  instincts." 

"Glancing  at  mankind  as  a  whole,  what,"  asks  Despine,  ''do  we 
see  ?"  "  Anomalies,  monstrosities.  In  a  physical  point  of  view  by 
the  side  of  men  well  formed,  of  robust  health,  of  beautiful  and  noble 
forms,  we  find  beings  sickly,  weak,  ill-shaped,  puny/' 

"  Viewing  men  intellectually,  what  do  we  see  ?" 

"  The  same  differences.  By  the  side  of  men  of  genius,  who  create 
sciences,  who  produce  the  marvels  of  the  imagination,  which  in  hter- 
ature  and  in  the  arts  excite  our  enthusiasm,  we  find  vulgar  inteUi- 
gences,  insensible  to  the  creations  of  genius  and  the  splendors  of 
nature,  incapable  of  lifting  themselves  above  the  direction  of  their 
business  and  the  material  wants  of  life." 

"  Descending  in  the  scale  we  meet,  at  last,  with  the  weak-oninded, 
the  imbecile,  l£e  idiotic." 

'*  These  natural  imperfections,  these  anomalies,  these  infirmities, 
these  monstrosities,  which  we  see  in  the  physical  and  intellectual 
world,  exist  also  in  the  moral,  as  marked,  as  numerous  and  as  varied." 
"  Just  because  the  man  is  in  health,  because  he  has  command  of  his 
ideas,  because  he  reasons,  because  he  is  intellectually  intelligent,  it 
has  been  thought  that  he  must  be  also  morally  intelligent " 

The  error  of  this  conclusion  must  be  apparent  to  aJl  who  will  give 
thought  to  the  many  examples  in  every  communitv  which  bear  wit- 
ness that,  with  the  existence  of  ideational  power,  there  may  be  pres- 
ent a  weak  volitional  force  as  well  as  a  weakened  condition  of  the 
moral  faculties;  or  they  may  be  altogether  absent. 

And  the  absence  of  me  moral  i^ulties,  "  whether  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  precious  germs,  congenitally  too  weak  to  exhibit  themselves 
spontaneously,  have  not  been  developed  by  a  right  moral  education, 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  germs  of  these  faculties  are  altogether  want- 
ing, constitute  the  saddest  of  the  monstrosities  to  which  the  human 
race  is  subject" 

Dr.  Bruce  Thompson,  physician  to  the  prison  at  Perth,  Scotland, 
states  "  that  of  5,482  prisoners,  he  found  673  whose  mental  state  ap- 
peared to  be  unsound,  though  they  were  not,  according  to  general 
opinion,  proper  subjects  for  an  asylum. 

At  Perth,  out  of  904  convicts,  440  were  recommitted,  showing  the 
terrible  power  which  directed  them,  in  spite  of  the  reformatory  infiu- 
enoes  wluch  had  been  exerted.  In  a  house  of  detention  109  prisoners 
came  from  fifty  feunihes,  one  family  having  furnished  eight 

"The  organic  condition,"  says  Dr.  Despine,  ''  connected  with  these 
grave  mor^  anomalies,  without  being  a  real  disease  "  .  .  .  "  has, 
nevertheless,  a  relationship  more  or  less  remote,  but  indubitable,  with 
the  patholo^cal  conditions  of  the  brain  which  produce  the  different 
varieties  of  msanity." 

''  The  cases  in  which  the  children  of  the  insane  become  ordicary 
criminals  are  too  numerous  not  to  attribute  the  origin  of  this  fact  to 
an  hereditary  organic  influence." 

Let  a  few  facts  speak  the  results  arising  from  criminal  organize.- 
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tions,  and  teach  how  difficult  it  is  to  explain  these  facts,  independent 
of  inherent  or  a<xinired  organic  conditions. 

In  Austria,  during  the  years  1868,  1869  and  1870,  54  per  cent,  of 
women,  and  59  per  cent  of  men,  prisoners,  had  been  previously  con- 
Ticted. 

In  Belgium,  in  1872,  78  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  had  served  pre- 
vious terms  of  imprisonment. 

In  Bussia,  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  sentenced  prisoners  are 
recidivists. 

ItaHan  bagnios  give  the  interesting  information  that  27  per  cent 
relapse  to  criminality  within  the  first  year  after  discharge,  16  per 
cent,  within  two  years,  and  67  per  cent,  beyond  that  time.  While 
the  penitentiaiy  convicts  relapse  37  per  cent,  the  first  year,  19  per 
cent,  the  second  year,  and  44  per  cent  after  this  period. 

In  Switzerland,  the  reconvicted  average  from  19  per  cent  to  45  per 
cent 

The  statistics  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  recidivists,  are  too 
imperfect  to  admit  of  accurate  comparison.  The  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  conviction  |uid  imprisonment  of  criminals  increase  in 
proportion  as  penal  and  retributive  methods  of  punishment  give 
place  to  the  more  enlightened  reformatory  methods.  This  is  es- 
pecially so  among  the  young  who  are  sent  to  reformatory  schools;  the 
results,  in  the  various  institutions  in  this  country,  yielding  from  60 
per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  of  reclaimed  juvenile  criminals. 

Yet,  with  all  this  there  remains  at  least  25  per  cent  of  criminals, 
yo^ng  in  years,  in  whom  the  discipline,  education  and  reUgious  in- 
struction, so  earnestly  given  at  the  various  institutions,  fail  to  over- 
come the  native  tendencies  to  crime.  A  Jesse  Pomeroy  is  a  moral 
imbecile,  incapable  of  profiting  by  admonition  or  acting  otherwise 
than  as  directed  by  the  vicious  impulses  of  his  degenerate  nature, 
while  an  **  Oliver  Twist,"  strong  in  the  inherited  virtues  of  a  good 
descent,  is  able  to  withstand  every  temptation,  and  neutralize  every 
«vil  influence  with  which  a  ''Fagan"  could  environ  him. 

One  other  argument  in  behalf  of  the  neurotic  origin  of  criminality 
find  I  shall  have  done. 

It  rests  upon  the  established  fact  that  inebriety,  insanity  and  crime 
bear  dose  relationship  to,  and,  as  results  of  pathological  conditions 
of  nerve  tissue,  are  correlatives  of  each  other. 

In  addition  to  facts  and  arguments  already  given,  the  following  are 
to  my  mind  conclusive  in  demonstrating  that  the  condition  of  the 
organism  influences  and  determines  criminality. 

It  is  a  fact  that  inebriety,  insanity  and  criminaHty  are  hereditary, 
and  undergo  mutual  metamorphoses  during  stages  of  transmission. 

It  is  a  fact  that  drunkenness  or  dipsomania  is  a  physical  disease,  de- 
pending on  some  molecular  change  of  nerve  tissue  as  the  direct  effect  of 
alcohoUc  poisoning,  and  the  '^  gemmules  "  of  this  tissue,  when  trans- 
mitted, become  active  factors  in  the  formation  of  character. 

Says  Dr.  Joseph  Farrish:  "  1  think  there  is  a  predisposition  in  many 
men  to  insanity  and  in  many  other  men  to  intoxication  from  the 
same  cause,  just  as  you  and  I  might  be  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  and 
fatigue,  and  you  may  get  rheumatism  and  I  may  get  pleurisy." 

Dr.  Dodge,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Binghamton  Inebriate  Asy- 
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lum,  says:  "  It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  that  drunkenness  is  as 
offcen  involuntary  as  voluntary;  that  the  person  afflicted  with  the  ten- 
dency to  it  obeys  a  law  of  his  members  more  potent  than  his  will. " 

''  The  condition  of  the  inebriate  is  abnormal;  he  is  in  a  state  of  un- 
rest throughout  the  whole  system,  and  the  urgency  for  reHef  is  so 
great  that  the  will  has  no  power  to  resist !  Whshi  is  denominated 
appetite,  therefore,  is  a  state  of  suffering  depending  upon  disease,  as 
is  colic  or  pleurisy,  and  the  craving  and  demand  for  rehef  are  beyond 
the  power  of  the  will." 

Dr.  Bush  reports  an  habitual  drunkard,  who,  when  urged  to  leave 
off  drink,  repUed:  "  Were  a  keg  of  rum  in  one  comer  of  a  room  and 
were  a  cannon  constantly  discharging  balls  between  me  and  it,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  passing  before  that  cannon  in  order  to  get  rum." 

McNeish,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  cites  a  man,  to  whom  a 
friend  painted  "  the  distresses  of  his  family,  the  loss  of  his  business 
and  character,  and  the  ruin  of  his  health;"  and  from  whom  he  received 
the  admission  that  all  was,  alas!  too  true;  but,  said  he,  ''I  can  no 
longer  resist  temptation ;  if  a  bottle  of  brandy  stood  at  one  hand  and 
the  pit  of  hell  yawned  at  the  other,  and  I  were  conscious  that  I  would 
be  pushed  in  as  sure  as  I  took  one  glass,  I  could  not  refrain." 

Prof.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  cites  a  tippler,  who  was  placed  in  the 
almshouse  and  denied  all  alcoholic  drinks,  which  he  tried  to  secure 
by  many  devices,  but  in  vain;  till  one  day  he  deliberately  placed  one 
hand  on  a  block  and  with  an  axe  struck  it  off  with  a  single  blow,  and 
with  the  bleeding,  mutilated  arm  uplifted,  he  ran  to  the  house  crying 
for  rum  because  his  hand  was  off;  it  was  brought  and  he  first  plunged 
the  bleeding  member  into  the  bowl,  then  drinking  from  it  freely,  ex- 
claimed, "  Now  I  am  satisfied." 

Certainly  this  is  evidence  of  will  paralysis,  or  at  least  of  an  impulse 
more  powerful  than  will,  and  I  therefore  accept  as  an  estabUshed  fact 
that  inebriety  results  from  morbid  physical  conditions  which  deter- 
mine abnormal  appetites  too  potent  to  be  controlled  by  a  will  which 
is  in  a  state  of  partial  or  complete  paralysis.  This  condition  furnishes 
a  numerous  progeny  of  criminals,  as  is  attested  by  statistics  from 
nearly  every  civilized  nation,  being  at  least  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  who  take  rank  under  this  head.  Dr.  EHsha  Harris 
places  it  as  high  as  85  per  cent.,  and  says :  ''  The  most  mournful  fact  that 
humanity  could  present  was  presented  by  the  development  that  this 
condition  of  criminahty  and  drunkenness  was  almost  universally  an 
inheritance."  If,  then,  inebriety  is  a  physical  disease,  causing  such  a 
large  proportion  of  criminal  acts,  are  we  not  authorized  to  afflrm  that 
the  acts  perpetrated  are  but  peculiar  expressions  of  the  physical  vice  ? 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  inebriety  in  the  parent  predetermines 
insanity  in  the  offspring. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  chairman  of  the  English  Committee  on  Lunacy, 
reported  that  six  out  of  ten  of  the  insane  became  so  through  the  di- 
rect or  indirect  result  of  alcohol. 

The  late  Dr.  Howe,  of  Massachusetts,  found  that  out  of  300  idiots, 
145  descended  from  intemperate  parents.  While  Dr.  Maudsley  affirms 
that,  next  to  inheritance,  inebriety  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the 
production  of  insanity. 

Again  it  is  generally  known  and  admitted  that  insanity  predisposes 
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to  crime,  and  it  is  also  known  that  physical  conditions  largely  pre- 
ponderate in  the  causation  of  insanity;  and  since  inebriety  and  in- 
sanity are,  either  directly  or  through  inheritance,  the  controlling 
elements  in  producing  criminality,  the  conclusion  is,  to  me,  irresisti- 
ble, that  a  mutual  relation,  of  a  physical  'character,  is  established 
among  the  three.  It  has  been  m^  endeavor  to  show  the  existence  in 
men  of  an  actual  and  potential  mequality  depending  on  molecular 
differences  of  nerve  structure  which  is  handed  down  from  parent  to 
ofGspring,  giving  each  individual  a  personal  capacity  which,  though 
capable  of  being  modified  by  the  acquirements  of  education  and  in- 
fluences of  environment,  determines  with  much  accuracy  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  which  is  to  be. 

I  have  noted  the  inheritance  of  individual  peculiarities,  whether 
perceptional,  ideational,  emotional  or  vohtional;  and  have  also  cited 
examples  illustrative  of  the  heredity  of  morbid  conditions,  and  demon- 
strated the  mutability  and  interchangeableness  of  pathological  statea 
It  has  been  shown  that  nerve  energy  only  exists  within  the  boun- 
daries of  nerve  structure,  and  that  it  varies  in  expression  only  when 
there  is  a  variation  in  the  nerve  tissue;  this  applies  to  every  form  of 
nerve  energy,  whether  it  be  a  simple  sensation  or  the  exhibition  of 
thought,  reason  and  will. 

The  moral  sense  has  also  been  shown  to  depend  on  the  physical 
organism,  and  the  manifestation  of  its  phenomena  to  be  influenced 
by  whatever  causes  induce  change  of  texture  in  the  supreme  centres 
01  emotional  life. 

Is  it  not,  then,  an  important  question  to  ask  relative  to  man's  acts 
in  life,  and  does  not  conviction  follow  after  duly  reflecting  upon  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and  the  countless  num- 
ber and  variety  of  elements  which,  as  factors,  make  up  the  grand 
total  of  human  life,  that  ere  judgment  is  given  upon  any  case  of 
criminality,  passion  and  prejudice  should  be  eliminated  and  manhood 
exalted  by  giving  reason  empire  over  emotion;  holding  steadily  and 
flrmly  the  scales  of  justice,  which,  on  the  one  side,  hold  the  act  com- 
mitted, and  on  the  other,  the  organization  which  impelled  the  crime, 
and  only  by  the  proper  balancing,  of  which  can  right  be  vindicated  or 
justice  measured  to  man. 

Criminals  belong  to  us  as  a  legitimate  inheritance,  and  are  ex- 
ponents of  oui'  civilization;  their  crimes,  like  insanity,  varying  and 
assuming  different  forms  under  different  stages  of  social  evolution. 

The  doctrine  that  crime  can  be  diminished  through  fear  of  punish- 
ment is  erroneous,  as  criminal  statistics  abundantly  demonstrate. 
Were  crime  the  result  of  personal  spontaneity  this  might  be  true, 
but  since  it  springs  from  the  secret  forces  of  organization,  is  but  a 
symptom  of  moral  alienation  resulting  from  an  inherited  vice  of 
character,  over  the  origin  of  which  the  possessor  had  no  control,  how 
can  he,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  differently  than  he  does  ?  Nay, 
he  cannot;  his  acts  are  as  the  "  chastity  of  impotency,  or  the  silence  of 
the  mute,  a  necessity. "  He  who  has  no  moral  faculties  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  moral  wrong-doing,  and  he  who  is  morally  dead 
through  the  vice  of  an  inherited  nature  is  absolutely  beyond  the 
jurisprudence  of  penal  retribution. 

Can  you  arrest  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice  the  mighty  torrent 
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of  Niagara?  No:  you  may,  perhaps,  far  up  the  river,  divert  its  waters 
into  other  channels;  but  undisturbed,  and  its  flow  is  ever  onward, 
constantly  gathering  force  and  accumxilating  wrath,  until  at  length, 
with  maddening  rage,  it  plunges  over  the  giddy  heights  into  the 
seething  abyss  beneath ! 

You  cannot  arrest  it  unless  you  can  dry  up  the  sources  which  pro- 
duce it,  and  this  is  beyond  human  power. 

Neither  can  you  arrest  the  onward  course  of  the  criminal,  whose 
crimes  represent  the  final  and  terrible  explosion  of  accumulated  ills 
in  past  generations. 

To  prevent  crime,  therefore,  is  impossible,  because  the  sources 
from  which  it  springs,  the  streams  which  feed  it,  are  intimately  united 
with  individual  life  and  social  progress,  and  it  is  as  much  beyond  hu- 
man power  to  regulate  and  adjust  individual  and  social  life,  as  it  is 
to  prohibit  the  clouds  from  forming  and  dropping  rain  upon  the  earth. 

I  shall  not  now  discuss  the  question  of  ireatment  best  adapted  to 
criminals,  but  will  say  only  this:  that,  however  small  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess may  be,  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  reform,  rather  than 
punish;  to  educate  and  el^ate,  rather  than  depress  and  incre^kse  the 
ignorance  of  the  mind.  Our  efforts  will  be  limited  in  ^oo^  results 
by  the  individual  capacity  of  each  to  receive  and  assimilate  mental 
food,  but  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty  to  make  an  earnest,  honest  trial. 

The  more  youthful,  the  more  impressible  the  mind  and  the  greater 
the  hope  of  reward,  and  with  special  endeavor  should  we  therefore 
labor  with  the  young  and  yield  to  no  discouragement,  but  press  on 
with  earnestness,  assiduity  and  hope,  stimulated  by  the  fact  that, 
though  the  progress  be  slow  and  the  gain  but  small,  yet  they  impress 
favorably  the  succeeding  generation,  and,  by  and  by,  through  the 
^gregeAion  of  many  small  gains,  is  built  up  a  perfect  individual  and 
society. 

From  all  this  I  conclude  that  man,  in  his  acts,  is  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  law,  and  that  his  responsibilities  in  life  are  to  be  measured 
according  to  the  standard  of  his  personal  organization,  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  which  gives  the  key  which  will  unlock  and  interpret 
the  mysteries  of  human  life  and  action. 

Error:  **  egotistic/'  p.  359,  twenty -third  line,  last  nnmber,  shotild  be:  egoistic. 


Niootixie. — ^One  of  the  latest  inventions  in  tobacco  manufacture 
is  nicotine,  which  is  a  highly  concentrated  extract,  usually  made  from 
the  refuse  and  sweepings  of  tobacco  factories.  It  is  intensely  strong, 
and  is  used,  it  is  said,  to  convert  cabbage  leaves  and  such-like 
vegetables  into  genuine  tobacco  leaf.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  hailed 
by  chewers  and  smokers  with  that  unmixed  delight  that  has  attended 
the  announcement  of  some  other  discoveries.  For  our  own  part,  we 
see  no  reason  why  artificial  tobacco,  well  impregnated  with  nicotine, 
should  not  be  just  as  good  as  the  natural  article;  and  its  general 
adoption  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  paid  to  modem  science.  It  is  the 
nicotine  that*  the  consumer  craves,  and  this  he  gets  in  either  case. 
Not  being  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  weed,  however,  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  be  too  positive.  At  any  rate,  the  customs  officers  of 
London  do  not  seem  favorable  to  the  new  invention,  having  lately 
stopped  an  importation  of  twenty-three  gills  from  Hamburg,  and. 
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Abstract  of  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  June  30th,  1877. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway,  member  of  the  Boaxd  of  Health,  and  Chairman 
of  the  County  Society  Committee  on  Hygiene,  of  New  York,  reported 
on  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  city 
for  the  suppression  of  zymotic  diseases. 

a,  Small-Fox. — During  the  twenty-two  weeks  of  this  year  ending 
on  June  2d  there  were  only  ten  deaths  from  smaU-pox.  This  includes 
persons  coming  to  the  city  with  the  disease  already  contracted  else- 
where, and  dying  of  it.  The  method  which  the  Board  of  Health  em- 
ploys is  not,  perhaps,  known  to  all,  and  h^nce  may  bear  repetition. 
A  corps  of  twelve  physicians,  of  whom  Dr.  Taylor  is  the  chief,  is  de- 
tailed to  the  work  of  vaccination.  At  present  the  Board  is  using 
bovine  virus  entirely.  This  is  collected  twice  in  each  week.  The  vac- 
cination is  performed  at  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the  corps  for  such  as 
desire  it;  and  circulars  are  posted  in  the  tenement  houses  of  the  city 
notifying  the  inmates  of  the  necessity  for  vaccination,  showing  statis- 
tics on  the  subject  proving  the  greater  liability  to  death  of  unvaccin- 
ated  as  compared  with  the  vaccinated,  and  also  the  diminished 
spread  of  the  disease,  the  risk  attending  a  neglect  of  it,  and  that  gra- 
tuitous vaccination  will  be  performed  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  or  that  if  those  desiring  it  unable  to  come  will  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Board,  the  vaccination  will  be  performed 
at  the  house.  In  addition,  some  of  the  corps  are  detailed  to  vaccin- 
ate the  children  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools,  and  the  public  in- 
stitutions. The  Board  of  Education,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public 
Charities  and  Correction,  and  the  principals  of  the  parochial  schools, 
have  co-operated  to  secure  the  success  of  this  measure.  The  remain- 
der of  the  force  are  assigned  to  house  work.  Whenever  a  case  of 
small-pox  is  reported  or  discovered,  every  possible  effort  is  used  to 
learn  the  source  of  contagion,  the  places  visited  by  the  sick  after  the 
disease  had  developed,  and  those  persons  who  have  been  exposed  by 
a  visit  to  the  invahd.  Those  in  the  house  and  neighborhood,  as  weU 
as  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  patient  in  the  ways  mentioned, 
and  the  families  of  these  latter,  are,  as  far  as  possible,  vaccinated. 
Concealed  cases  of  the  disease  are  the  sources  from  which  several 
others  can  be  traced. 

It  seems  to  your  Committee,  who  have  thought  over  the  subject 
carefully,  that  this  plan  presents  some  features  more  advantageous 
than  those  to  be  obtained  by  a  compulsory  law.  The  latter  rouses  a 
much  stronger  and  formed  opposition;  it  secures  'a  single  vaccina- 
tion if  the  law  is  adhered  to,  whilst  the  plan  which  is  adopted  in 
New  York  obtains  a  good  many  vaccinations.    The  epidemic  in 
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London  at  the  present  time  shows  that  a  compulsory  law  is  not  all 
that  is  needed  to  prevent  small-pox.  The  plan  adopted  in  New  Tork 
is  to  secure  all  the  vaccinations  possible  continuously,  and  to  hedge 
in  each  case  of  small-pox  by  vaccinations  around  it. 

b.  Scarlet  Fever  produced  517  deaths  in  the  twenty-two  weeks, 
and  has  proved  the  most  destructive  of  the  zymotic  class,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter — nearly  the  same  as  during  a  similar  period  of  1874 
and  1876,  greater  than  in  1875. 

e.  Diphtheria  produced  376  deaths  in  the  same  period,  a  marked 
decrease  as  contrasted  with  the  same  period  of  1874,  1874  or  1876. 

d.  Measles. — The  deaths  from  this  disease  have  numbered  46, 
nearly  the  same  as  in  1875,  a  great  deal  less  than  in  1874  and  1876. 

e.  Typhoid  Fever  was  the  cause  of  75  deaths,  which  is  less 
than  that  occurring  in  1874,  1875  and  1876. 

From  this  disease  your  Committee  believes  New  York  to  be  freer 
than  many  of  the  suburban  towns  and  villages  of  the  State.  If  the 
rate  mentioned  should  continue  through  the  year,  one  death  to  each 
•6,000  inhabitants  would  be  the  result.  Usually  in  New  York,  of 
late  years,  the  deaths  from  this  cause  have  been  less  than  300  per 
annum.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  the 
number  of  those  dying  from  iyphoid  fever  is  less  than  it  was  in  the 
years  between  1860  and  1870.  In  tracing  the  causes  of  this  disease,  a 
number  of  the  cases  have  been  found  to  originate  in  the  country. 

The  conditions  of  life  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  New  York  are 
especially  favorable  to  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  The  large 
number  of  tenement  houses,  with  the  people  living  in  close  proximi^, 
tend  to  the  spread  of  these  diseases  when  developed.  In  the  cramped 
quarters  of  the  poor  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  isolation  of  those  sick 
with  this  class  of  diseases,  and  almost  as  difficult  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  living  in  these  houses  the  advantages  to  them- 
selves  and  their  neighbors  to  be  secured  by  this  measure. 

The  Board  of  Health  issues  a  circular  on  the  precautions  necessary, 
the  method  of  disinfection  of  the  room,  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  con- 
taining a  prohibition  for  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  sick  to  go  to 
school  during  the  contagious  stage  of  these  msJadies,  which  is  sent 
to  each  family  of  which  a  member  is  reported  sick  with  a  disease  of 
this  nature.  In  case  of  death,  the  family  are  required  to  have  a  pri- 
vate funeral  The  family  are  told  how  to  disinfect  the  room,  and  the 
disinfection  is  frequently  performed  by  the  employees  of  the  Board. 

Where  typhoid  fever  exists,  an  investigation  of  its  cause  is  made, 
with  a  view  to  remedying  those  defects  in  sewerage,  etc.,  .upon  which 
it  may  depend.  The  precautions  above  mentioned,  save  disinfection, 
are  not  apphcable  to  this  disease.  Diphtheria  has  also  been  investi- 
gated in  the  same  manner.  Not  only  has  the  death-rate  of  the  city 
been  low  for  the  zymotic  class,  contrasted  with  recent  years,  but  the 
total  deaths  have  also  been  less  than  usual,  though  by  no  means  to 
the  same  extent  as  is  true  of  the  zymotic  class.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  diminution  is  to  be  traced  to  the  lessened  death-rate  from  the 
zymotic  class.  ... 

/.  Diarrhoeal  Diseases. — The  Board  of  Health  employed  during 
the  heated  term  a  corps  of  fifty  physicians,  who  were  occupied  in  visit- 
ing the  tenement  houses,  looking  for  cases  of  diarrhoea,  etc.,  unattend- 
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ed  by  physicians,  distributing  medicines  which  were  furnished  gratui- 
tously by  some  of  the  druggists  of  the  city,  giving  counsel  to  the 
mothers  about  the  care  of  infants  during  the  hot  weather,  and  dis- 
tributing the  tickets  to  such  as  needed  them  for  a  trip  on  the  boat  of 
St.  John's  Guild.  The  Board  also  distributed  a  circular  relating  to 
the  hygiene  of  the  young  during  the  hot  weather,  and  another  relat- 
ing to  the  precautions  to  be  used  to  prevent  sunstroke,  and  the  care 
necessary  after  such  event.  It  seems  that  a  great  deal  of  good  was 
accomphshed  by  these  measures.  It  is  not  possible  to  compute  this 
in  numbers. 

The  humidity  last  year  was  greater  than  in  1870,  and  the  average 
temperature  was  higher  in  the  period  considered.  For  four  weeks 
consecutively  the  average  temperature  was  above  81°. 

The  Committee  beUeves  that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  each  County 
Society,  and  if  the  State  Society  would  influence  its  members  to  send 
returns  of  births  to  Boards  of  Health.  That  some  physicians  fail  to 
comply  with  the  law,  is  certain.  The  result  of  this  neglect  is  that  the 
comparative  birth  and  death  rates  of  cities  of  this,  and  also  of  other 
States,  appear  badly  alongside  of  foreign  statements  of  the  samfe 
nature. 

For  several  years  past  the  Board  of  Health  has  been  pressing  the 
ventilation  of  the  soil-pipe  by  extension  to  roof,  and  also  trapping  of 
basins,  etc.  These  measures  were  opposed  very  strongly,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  a  part  of  the  good  result  is  attributed  to  this  means  of  pre- 
venting the  sewer  gas  from  entering  Hving-rooms. 

Clean  streets  are  a  great  desideratum.  To  obtain  them,  in  addition 
to  the  use  of  brooms,  etc.,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  good  pave- 
ments. The  old  cobble-stone  pavements  are  not  readily  cleaned, 
aUow  accumulation  of  water  and  organic  substances,  and,  as  a  result, 
in  the  hot  summer  weather  become  a  source  of  danger  to  health. 
The  wooden  pavements  in  New  York  have  proven  worse  than  the  cob- 
ble-stone, allowing  water  to  collect  beneath.  We  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  well-paved  and  graded  streets  and  gutters  will  allow  them  to  be 
kept  perfectly  clean. 

Variola  Vaccinatton.— Br.  W.  C.  Griffiths,  of  the  Kings 
County  Society  Committee,  reported: 

There  are  certain  simple  rules  scattered  as  so  many  hints  through 
the  writings  of  Jenner  and  other  early  writers  on  this  subject,  the  en- 
forcement of  which  was  deemed  essential  to  the  procuring  of  a  pure 
and  reliable  lymph  for  purposes  of  vaccination.  These  rules  may  be 
summarized  thus  : 

Take  vaccine  lymph  only,  from  a  characteristic,  unbroken  vesicle, 
and  not  later  than  the  eighth  day. 

It  may  seem  that  1  give  undue  prominence  to  these  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, inasmuch  as  to-day  the  use  of  animal  virus  has  almost 
supplanted  the  product  of  the  "  true  Jennerian  vesicle  "  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  profession  and  the  public.  Yet  I  cannot  but  beUeve  that 
for  many  years  to  come  a  great  deal  of  humanized  lymph  will  be  used, 
mostly  by  practitioners  in  the  rural  districts,  who  cannot  readily  pro- 
cure the  bovine  lymph;  and  besides,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  presume  that  in  course  of  time  a  reaction  may  set  in,  for 
some  real  or  fancied  cause,  against  the  employment  of  animal  vaccine,^ 
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and  what  is  so  fashionable  now  may,  in  its  turn,  be  superseded  by  its 
old  rival. 

The  best  reason  for  an  adherence  to  the  rules  I  have  alluded  to 
above,  lies  in  the  fact  that  through  neglect  to  follow  them  a  new 
chapter  has  been  added  to  the  Hterature  of  vaccinia.  I  allude  to  vac- 
cinal syphilis,  the  only  disease  besides  vaccina  which  is  proved  to 
have  been  communicated  by  vaccination.  This  complication  having 
been  seized  upon  by  the  enemies  of  vaccination,  with  the  result  of 
bringing  the  practice  into  disrepute  in  some  quarters,  my  object  here 
is  to  avert  its  possible  evils  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  method 
prescribed  by  Jenner,  which,  properly  followed,  would  absolutely 
guard  against  the  transmission  of  any  other  disease  while  implanting 
vaccina.     Let  us  take  these  rules  singly: 

1st  "Take  vaccine  lymph  only."  Now,  what  is  vaccine  lymph? 
Is  it  a  bloody  or  purulent  material  such  as  many  of  us  have  known 
called  by  that  name,  or  a  profuse  serous  exudation  flowing  from  an 
open  sore  upon  a  psCrt  where  S9me  vaccine  has  lately  been  implanted? 
By  no  means.  Vaccine  lymph  is  the  colorless,  limpid  fluid  contained 
in  the  vesicle  before  the  least  sign  of  inflammatory  action  has  appeared 
around  it.  If  such  a  vesicle  is  punctured  carefully  through  its  dome, 
a  portion  of  the  contents  thereof  will  ooze  out  through  the  minute 
opening  there  made.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  puncture 
through  the  whole  depth  of  the  pock  and  penetrate  its  floor,  else  the 
lymph  becomes  vitiated  by  the  blood  which  will  surely  be  mixed 
with  it. 

2d.  "  From  a  characteristic  vesicle."  It  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  physicians  could  watch  the  daily  changes  in  the  external  lesion  of 
vaccine,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  product  of  any  given 
vesicle  would  be  proper  vaccine  lymph;  but,  bearing  in  mind  that  this 
external  lesion  has  a  definite  mode  of  evolution,  we  have  a  guide  as  to 
its  true  or  specious  character,  in  the  fact  that  almost  invariably  on 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day  it  is  a  pearl-colored  vesicle  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  depth,  with, 
at  this  time,  a  sHght  central  depression  or  umbiUcation,  of  a  somewhat 
darker  color  than  the  periphery  of  the  vesicle.  Occasionally  a  retarda- 
tion is  observed  in  the  flrst  appearance  of  the  papule,  doubtless  from 
a  late  absorption;  after  that  appears  the  consecutive  development  of 
vesicle,  areola  and  crust,  which  go  on  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner. 

3d.  "From  an  unbroken  vesicle."  The  propriety  of  this  rule  is 
obvious.  We  may  have  a  perfect  vaccination,  and  the  local  irritation 
may  cause  the  chUd,  if  old  enough,  to  scratch  the  vesicle,  or  it  may 
be  injured  by  a  careless  attendant;  in  either  case  the  lymph  pours 
out,  then  there  is  an  exosmosis  of  serum  through  the  floor  of  the 
vesicle,  and  this,  together  with  the  access  of  air  to  the  part,  gives  rise 
in  an  hour  or  two  to  a  profuse  exudation  very  similar  to  the  dis- 
charge from  an  acute  eczema.  Examined  microscopically,  this  exu- 
dation is  found  to  be  composed  of  epithelial  and  pus  cells,  with  a  few 
blood  corpuscles,  and  here  and  there  a  small  number  of  the  peculiar 
bodies  which  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  vaccine  lymph.  I  have 
known  such  a  secretion  taken  on  quills  and  used  with  the  expectation 
of  a  good  vaccination  resulting,  but  the  only  outcome  was  a  sore  arm, 
from  a  wound  poisoned  with  the  products  of  inflammation.    If  such 
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a  vaccinifer  had  recently  had  syphilis,  the  risk  of  imparting  it  to  the 
vaccine  would  have  been  ecormous. 

4th.  "  And  not  later  than  the  eighth  day."  This  point  was  strenu- 
ously insisted  upon  by  Jenner  and  the  earhest  vaccinators,  because 
they  had  demonstrated  the  clinical  fact  that  late  lymph  often  failed 
to  impart  vaccinia.  Jenner,  in  speaJdng  of  the  secretion  from  the 
'* grease"  or  horse-pox  which  was  used  to  inoculate  cows,  says,  **  It 
is  most  active  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  even  before  it  has 
acquired  a  pus-like  appearance;  indeed,  I  am  not  confident  whether 
this  property  in  the  matter  does  not  entirely  cease  as  soon  as  it  is 
secreted  in  the  form  of  pus."  On  the  subject  of  inoculation  with 
smaU-pox  matter,  the  same  author  likewise  held  that  virus  taken 
from  a  mature  pustule  could  not  be  depended  upon;  but  that,  in  order 
to  insure  success,  the  virus  must  be  taken  in  its  early  condition  of 
lymph — ^in  short,  before  the  contents  of  the  pock  became  decidedly 
purulent  This  same  rule  is  appUed  to  vaccine  lymph  by  the  author, 
whose  frequent  experience  was  that  early  lymph  must  be  used  to  be 
effectual  In  practice  we  know  that  the  lymph  which  is  first  secreted 
in  the  vesicle  makes  the  most  perfect  vaccinations;  by  that  I  mean 
the  regular  evolution  of  the  papule  and  vesicle,  the  appearance  of 
the  characteristic  areola  on  the  ninth  day,  and  the  desiccation  and 
separation  of  the  crust  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  local  dis- 
turbance. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  vaccinating  with  late  lymph,  failure  is  as 
common  as  success,  and  when  such  a  vaccination  takes,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  accomplished  by  violent  manifestations  at  the  points  of 
insertion  of  the  virus.  It  has  been  the  habit  with  many  vaccina- 
tors to  take  virus  from  the  vesicles  when  they  are  full  and  plump, 
on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  This  waiting  for  quantity,  however,  is 
invariably  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality  in  the  product.  .  .  . 

Sanitary  Inspection  of  Schools  was  the  subject  of  a  re- 
port by  I^.  Wm.  C.  Wey,  of  Elmira,  in  which  he  made  reference  to 
the  general  advance  of  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  household  com- 
fort and  security,  and  its  neglect  as  regards  tne  public  schools.  The 
dependence  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  juvenile  life  upon  sani- 
tary precautions  was  noticed,  in  connection  with  the  collection  of 
young  children  in  crowded  rooms  and  buildings,  and  the  spread  of 
conti^ious  diseases,  particularly  of  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria,  from  too  early  return  to  school  in  the  course  of  conva- 
lescence. Attendance  at  school  of  children  in  the  catarrhal  stage  of 
measles  was  mentioned  as  productive  of  wide-spread  disease.  The 
practice  of  introducing  youth  to  the  primary  departments  in  advance 
of  the  legal  school  age,  by  the  cunning  and  connivance  of  parents  and 
older  brothers  and  sisters,  was  condenmed,  as  weU  as  the  admission- 
of  the  unclean,  and  such  as  labor  under  repulsive  infirmities  and  de- 
formities. 

The  importance  of  sanitary  inspection  applies  to  sites  for  schools 
before  the  erection  of  buildings,  to  school  architecture,  including 
means  of  drainage,  heating,  ventilation,  water  supply,  cubic  space, 
fioor  space,  the  direction  and  quantity  of  light,  seating  capacity,  the 
location  and  construction  of  urinals,  privies  and  water-closets,  the 
play-rooms,  play-grounds,  games  and  amusements  of  children,  and 
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the  classification  of  pupils  on  a  basis  of  health,  perfection  and  devel- 
opment, with  constant  medical  surveillance. 

The  extent  and  fatality  of  preventable  disease  as  a  result  of  school 
communication  is  appalling,  and  the  power  of  the  State  has  been 
invoked  in.  one  direction  only  to  check  the  consequences  of  pestilence 
through  the  medium  of  human  contact  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
of  education. 

In  April,  1860,  **  An  Act  to  Encourage  and  Provide  for  a  General 
Vaccination  in  the  State  "  was  passed,  which  secured  for  the  admis- 
sion to  schools  of  children  protected  by  vaccination,  and  the  rejection 
of  such  as  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  this  re- 
spect. 

This  law  failed  generally  to  be  observed  by  school  authorities 
throughout  the  State;  indeed,  it  is  believed,  with  a  single  exception, 
it  remained  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute  book.  In  January,  1872, 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Elmira  appointed  a  competent 
physician,  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  to  examine  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  schools,  and  exclude  from  them  such  pupils  as  could  not 
furnish  evidence  of  successful  vaccination.  The  powers  of  the  physi- 
cian were  ample,  and  in  a  few  days  he  had  so  carefully  performed  his 
work,  that  vaccinated  children  only,  and  a  few  who  showed  signs  of 
having  passed  through  small-pox,  remained  in  the  schools. 

Sanitary  inspection  has  since  been  maintained  in  the  public  schools 
of  Elmira,  and  frequent  visits  have  been  made  by  a  judicious  physi- 
cian, who,  in  addition  to  insisting  upon  vaccination  as  essential  to 
admission,  has  jurisdiction  over  all  forms  of  contagious  disease,  per- 
sonal undeanness,  offensive  deformities  and  infirmities,  the  regu- 
lation of  cubic  space,  floor  space,  and  the  heating  and  ventilation  of 
rooms:  in  a  word,  the  whole  domain  of  medical  pohce,  as  applied  to 
schools,  is  under  his  wise  control  and  management.         , 

A  stidking  fact  in  connection  with  the  law  in  respect  to  vaccination 
refers  to  the  desire  expressed  by  parents  to  give  children  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  that  simple  operation  as  a  means  of  entering  school, 
and  not  on  account  of  the  defense  it  affords  against  disease.  A  de- 
mand for  the  vaccination  of  children  of  suitable  age  occurs  just  before 
the  opening  of  each  school  term,  and  physicians  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  operation  in  the  light  of  a  purpose  to  commence  the 
educational  course,  and  not  to  obtain  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  pro- 
cedure. Thus,  indirectly,  the  advantages  of  vaccination  are  conferred 
as  an  ulterior  measure,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  a  specific  law 
on  the  subject  The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board 
of  Health  is  rendered  more  emphatic  by  this  exhibition  of  sinister 
parental  design. 

The  paper  concluded  as  follows:  '*  In  the  course  of  a  'Hearing  on 
the  Appointment  of  a  Medical  Inspector  for  the  Public  Schools,'  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Bules  and  Begulations  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1876,  in 
which  several  distinguished  mecCcal  and  other  gentlemen  participated, 
Br.  D.  F.  Lincoln  made  this  statement :  '  Suitable  provision  of  this 
sort/  (medical  inspection),  'has  not  as  yet  been  made  either  in  Ger- 
many, England  or  America.  Paris  provides  it  for  her  primary  schools, 
the  city  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  such  a  medical  officer,  but,  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, there  is  almost  nothing  of  the  kind  established.' " 
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By  W.  E.  Batitlett,  M.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

These  causes  of  diseases  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes: 
those  due  to  habitations  and  their  surroundings,  those  due  to  method 
of  life.  By  country  homes  are  meant  those  outside  of,  and  removed 
from,  large  towns,  in  places  remote  from  the  influences  of  overcrowd- 
ing and  the  atmospheric  contaminations  due  to  such  causes,  as  well 
as  the  debris  produced  by  large  bodies  of  people.  There  are  two 
classes  of  these  homes:  First.  Those  which  stand  alone  and  separate 
from  other  abodes;  Second^  Those  which  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  others  in  towns  of  small  size.  There  are  no  more  suggestive 
thoughts  than  such  as  are  connected  with  these  abodes,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  first  class.  They  are  the  peculiar  way-marks  of 
history;  these  old  houses  are  to  our  social  life  what  the  broken  tem- 
ples of  Italy  are  to  art,  what  the  geologic  rocks  and  strata  are  to  the 
history  of  the  earth.  One  can  read  in  them  the  successive  eras 
and  periods  of  that  "  struggle  for  life  "  through  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  various  sections  of  our  country  have  gone.  The  early 
progress  of  our  social  evolution  can  be  traced  as  plainly  as  any  geo- 
logic record — at  the  outset  in  the  scattered  heaps  of  stones  or  mounds 
of  earth,  and  a  little  later  in  the  huge  remnants  of  old  chimney 
stacks,  and  still  later  in  the  broken  frame-work,  or  again,  further  on, 
in  the  lonely,  untenanted  old  house,  tottering  and  ready  to  fall;  or 
each  period  is  illustrated  in  some  single  old  manor  house,  still  in- 
habited, which  has  stood  strong  against  the  ravages  of  the  years. 
Here  dwelt  our  fathers  in  their  stem  simphcity,  and  here  abide  their 
children  now,  in  the  abodes  of  a  more  advanced  and  compHcated 
method  of  Hfe,  and  their  history  as  related  to  health  may  be  stated 
concisely  as  follows:  The  early  homes  were  primitive,  consequently 
they  suffered  from  the  absence  of  necessary  sanitary  conditions.  The 
homes  of  to-day,  on  the  other  hand,  suffer  in  a  twofold  way — on  the 
one  side  from  the  same  absence  of  sanitary  requisites,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  improper  adaptation  of  the  comforts  of  a  modern  civi- 
lization. I  propose  to  take  up  .and  consider  the  natural  and  artificial 
causes  of  disease  in  the  country  in  the  following  order:  those  that 
arise  in  air  and  water,  those  that  are  due  to  food  and  clothing,  to 
habitations  and  to  occupation. 

(1.)  Air. — The  atmosphere,  the  world  over,  has  essentially  the  same 
constituents,  but  it  varies  in  different  localities  in  meteorological  con- 
ditions; local  causes  also  introduce  certain  extraneous  matters.  It  is 
these  two  conditions  which  exercise  an  influence  upon  pubUc  health. 
In  many  localities  the  variation  in  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  are  comparatively  large  and  rapid.  These  atmospheric 
elements  exert  an  influence  varying  according  to  situation  and  ex- 
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posure,  or  proximity  to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  sea-coast.  For  instance, 
Tvhat  along  the  coast  in  winter  is  a  fall  of  rain,  a  few  miles  back  turns 
to  a  fall  of  snow  which  remains  more  or  less  constant.  A  wind  which, 
npon  a  high  and  exposed  situation,  pursues  a  direct  and  steady 
sweeping  current,  when  it  reaches  a  locality  circumscribed  by  hills 
whirls  and  eddies  around  in  irregular  waves  and  with  broken  force. 
On  the  sea-coast  the  atmosphere  may  be  loaded  with  moisture  while 
inland  it  is  dry.  Any  one  who  has  happened  to  ride  in  the  country 
some  time  just  at  dusk,  cannot  have  failed  to  note  the  diverse  quali- 
ties of  the  air  through  which  he  passes.  If,  for  instance,  he  descends 
abruptly  from  moderately  high  ground,  and  travels  along  the  lower 
meadow  lands,  through  which,  it  may  be,  runs  a  small  stream — condi- 
tions constantly  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  country — he  will  at 
once  perceive  a  peculiar  chill  in  the  air  and  a  heaviness  which  pene- 
trates to  the  skin,  so  sudden  is  the  change.  These  conditions  must 
of  course  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  health  of  those  who  are  sub- 
jected to  them.  They  may  be  compared  to  certain  kiads  of  clothing 
which  vary  in  texture  and  thickness,  and  so  in  the  sensations  which 
they  produce.  These  strata  of  the  air  envelop  the  body,  and  cause  a 
sense  of  warmth  or  a  chill,  an  enlivening  or  depressing  influence,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  cold  or  dry,  or  warm  and  moist  Of  those  dis- 
eases which  are  due  in  part  to  the  effects  of  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  consumption  is  to  be  particularly  named;  this  is 
caused  by  the  sudden  and  large  variations  which  have  been  named, 
and  without  doubt  it  would  be  found,  upon  investigation,  that  the  low 
grounds  which  have  been  alluded  to  predispose  to  the  disease.  It 
also  occurs  to  a  greater  extent  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  in  localities 
situated  between  adjoining  hills.  So,  too,  catarrhal  and  bronchial 
diseases  and  rheumatism,  and  also  malarial  and  typhoid  diseases,  are 
produced  by  these  circumscribed  locaUties.  Pneumonia  is  another 
disease  especially  to  be  noted  as  due  to  atmospheric  causes,  and  it 
sometimes  sweeps  as  an  epidemic  over  a  large  area  of  country.  Mr. 
Haiviland,  a  recent  English  writer,  states  that  valleys  shut  in  with 
stagnant  air  and  retentive  soil  productive  of  humidity,  predispose  to 
rheumatism,  and  its.  frequent  concomitant,  heart  disease,  and  the  more 
so  when  the  population  are  ill-clad  and  exposed  to  the  weather.  Then 
there  are  other  elements  which  pervade  the  air  as  poisons  and  sweep 
over  it  with  varying  degrees  of  virulence,  and  are  made  manifest  in 
epidemics  of  diphtheria,  influenzas  and  eruptive  diseases,  and  in  that 
hitherto  insidious  and  unexplainable  influence  named  malaria,  which 
has  been  for  the  last  few  years  gradually  working  its  way  over  sec- 
tions where  it  never  appeared  before.  The  above  atmospheric  causes 
of  disease  are  for  the  most  part  natural  and  unavoidable,  and  must  be 
guarded  against  by  proper  attention  to  exposure  and  protection  of 
the  body  by  proper  cloiSiing.  We  now  come  to  removable  causes  of 
disease,  which  are  introduced  into  the  atmosphere  by  local  causes  and 
the  habits  of  mankind.  It  is  to  this  class  that  hygiene  especially  di- 
rects its  efforts,  but  as  they  come  more  directly  under  the  head  of 
habitations  they  will  be  considered  there. 

(2. )  "Water. — Closely  allied  to  the  air  is  another  natural  condi- 
tion and  necessity,  which  exercises  even  a  more  potent  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  health,  viz. :  water.     This,  again,  is  a  constant  com- 
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bination,  but,  like  the  air,  admits  into  its  combination  even  a  greater 
amount  of  foreign  and  deleterious  matter,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
remedial  in  its  effects.  Most  waters  are  comparatively  free  from 
mineral  matters;  but  there  are  here  and  there  springs  containing  iron, 
magnesium  and  sulphur,  and  the  various  salts  of  potash  or  soda,  which 
have  a  local  or  more  wide-spread  medicinal  celebrity;  and  although 
any  sample  of  water  would  probably  disclose  a  minute  amount  of 
mineral  matter  upon  analysis,  yet  as  a  rule  it  does  not  exist  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  produce  injury  to  health.  Almost  all  waters  contain 
the  chlorides,  or  lime  in  minute  quantities.  It  is  the  organic  and 
excrementitious  substances  which  enter  into  it  in  solution  that  pro- 
duce the  mischief.  These  arise  from  two  causes:  decaying  vegetable 
matters  from  vegetation  which  has  flourished  in  lakes  and  streams,  and 
the  contaminations  of  water  by  local  and  artificial  conditions,  such  as 
drains,  privies,  farm-yards,  cess-pools,  manufactories,  etc.  Nowhere 
is  there  more  neglect  shown  upon  this  important  point  than  in  the 
cojintry.  Go  from  farm-house  to  farm-house,  and  I  venture  to  assert 
that  in  ninety  per  cent,  the  sanitarian  will  And  some  neglect  in  this 
matter  of  water-supply,  either  small  or  great  A  man,  for  instance, 
digs  a  weU  in  close  proximity  to  his  house;  at  the  same  time  he  locates 
his  drain  from  the  sink  and  places  the  outlet  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
weU,  so  that  a  mere  layer  of  soil  separates  the  one  from  the  other;  the 
consequence  is,  that  while  the  insoluble  matters  may  be  filtered  out, 
the  fBT  more  dangerous  soluble,  impalpable  matters  are  transmitted 
to  the  drinking  water,  to  produce,  if  no  worse,  a  slow  and  chronic 
poisonous  influence  upon  those  who  partake  of  it.  Instances  have 
been  mentioned,  strange  to  say,  in  which  a  direct  communication  has 
been  found  to  exist  between  the  well  and  sink  drain,  and  that,  too, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  in  interest.  Another  method  of 
pollution  by  slops  is  the  practice  of  throwing  them  upon  the  ground 
near  the  well,  when  in  course  of  time  they  are  absorbed  into  its  contents.  * 
Again,  the  water  may  be  taken  from  a  spring  at  a  distance  from  the 
dwelUng,  and  the  owner  congratulates  himself  upon  his  superior  supply 
of  pure  spring  water;  but  if  an  examination  were  to  be  made  of  the 
source  oi  supply,  the  chances  are  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  in  a 
neglected  condition,  partially  filled  with  decaying  wood  or  leaves  and 
its  bottom  covered  with  finely  pulverized  decomposed  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Or  he  may  take  his  water  from  a  cistern  fed  from  the  roof,  a 
practice  which  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  If  this  is  not  properly 
ventilated  it  becomes  foul  from  neglect,  the  water  acquires  a  ford 
odor  and  its  use  is  injurious  to  the  health. 

Again,  the  farm-yard  is  often  located  within  a  few  rods  of  the  well; 
the  consequence  is,  that  a  similar  contamination  takes  place  as  in  the 
case  of  the  drain,  and  after  a  rain,  when  the  soil  becomes  saturated 
with  these  matters,  they  are  taken  up  by  the  underground  water- 
passages  and  transmitted  to  the  well ;  often  the  water  is  discolored,  and 
has  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  barn-yard.  The  same  pollution  may 
occur  by  reason  of  the  improper  location  of  the  privy,  though  I  be- 
Heve  that  it  does  not  occur  as  often  as  in  the  cas^  of  the  others,  for 
sanitary  work  usually  begins  here,  and  even  the  mind  uninstructed  in 
sanitary  matters  recognizes  in  a  measure  the  dangerous  character  of 
human  excrements,  while  it  fails  to  see  the  danger  which  Hes  in  the 
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emanationB  from  barn-yards  and  decaying  vegetable  matters,  from  a 
beUef  that  Nature  is  competent  of  herself  to  dispose  of  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  in  detail  the  diseases  which  arise  from 
impure  drinking  water.  Typhoid  fever  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
ana  every  country  physician  can  call  to  mind  cases  in  which  he  has 
traced  the  disease  to  one  of  these  sources  of  water-pollution.  But 
there  are  certain  obscure  cases  of  disease  from  this  cause  which  a^e 
often  overlooked — cases  of  marasmus,  so  to  speak,  in  which  there  is 
no  well-defined  malady,  but  a  train  of  irregular  symptoms,  one  or 
more  in  a  family  being  affected  ;  there  is  a  general  feehng  of  malaise, 
loss  of  appetite  and  weight,  alternations  of  diarrhoea  with  periods  of 
regularity,  and  so  on.  These  symptoms  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
ordinary  principles  of  disease,  but  many  times  they  are  due  to  a 
chronic  poisoning  from  impure  drinking  water.  Ask  one  of  the  fam- 
ily if  the  water  is  good  and  the  reply  will  be,  "  Oh,  yes,  doctor,  we  have 
the  best  well  in  the  neighborhood,"  and  they  will  show  a  specimen. 
It  may  be  perfectly  clear  and  tasteless,  and  apparently  pure;  but  an 
examination  of  the  sink  drain — one  of  the  other  methods  of  well 
pollution — ^will  disclose  them  in  close  contiguity,  and  evidently  dis- 
charging a  subtle  poison  into  the  water.  The  important  fact  that 
apparent  purity  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  estimating  the  purity  of  water 
is  not  generally  known.  But  it  is  true  that  analysis  even  often  fails 
to  detect  the  element  which  produces  disease,  when  it  has  been  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt  that  it  does  exist  in  the  water;  the  only  safe 
criterion,  then,  is  absolute  removal  of  the  cause. 

(3.)  Food  and  Olofhing. — "Give  me  an  old-fashioned  country 
dinner,"  sighs  a  well-fed  man  of  the  world,  tired  of  and  satiated  with  the 
dehghts  of  artificial  cookery;  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  better  calcu- 
lated to  apx)ea8e  the  appetite  and  nourish  the  system  than  such  a 
repast  properly  prepared  and  cooked;  but  unfortunately  our  cookery 
is  not  all  of  this  high  character,  and  I  am  compelled  to  go  even 
farther,  and  say  that  country  cookery,  as  a  whole,  is  behind  the  age, 
and  in  its  preparation  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  knowledge  which 
science  so  readily  affords.  All  the  requisites  for  good  food  are  met 
with  in  the  products  of  our  country  homes,  but  how  sadly  are  they 
misused.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cooking  of  fresh  meat.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  put  into  the  frying  pan  with  a  little  fat, 
and  then  subjected  to  a  scorching  or  frying  process  at  an  intense  de- 
gree of  heat,  which  soon  deprives  it  of  all  its  juicy  elements,  and  it 
goes  upon  the  table  dry  and  hardened  and  difficult  of  mastication; 
and  at  last,  when  it  does  enter  the  stomach,  and  the  process  of  digest- 
ion is  accomplished  after  much  labor  and  exhaustion  of  nerve  force, 
it  affords  but  a  tithe  of  the  nutriment  which  it  originally  possessed, 
and  which  proper  cooking  would  have  developed  and  saved.  Take, 
again,  the  article  denominated  pie.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  the 
process  by  which  flour  and  fat  are  mingled  together  and  subjected 
to  the  baking  to  bring  forth  that  indigestible  compound  known  as 
pie-crust;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  responsible  for  a  large  share 
of  the  adult  dyspeptics  and  pale,  sickly  children  we  are  constantly 
meeting  with  in  the  country,  the  chief  delight  of  this  latter  class  being 
to  invade  the  pantry  and  feast  upon  a  huge  shce  of  this  compound, 
until  the  stomach  is  gorged  to  repletion,  and  digestion  weakened  and 
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exhausted.  There  are  few  housewives  who  know  how  to  make  good 
bread.  It  can  be  made,  all  the  elements  are  at  hand,  but,  either  through 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  heavy  and  indi- 
gestible, and  what  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  and  nourishing 
articles  of  food  greatly  impaired  in  its  usefulness  and  even  made  the 
vehicle  of  harm  to  the  system. 

So  I  might  go  on  and  mention  other  articles  and  methods  of  badly 
cooked  food — ^as,  for  instance,  the  boiling  of  potatoes,  which,  improp- 
erly done,  brings  to  the  table  hard,  water-sogged  masses,  instead  of 
a  dehcate,  feathery,  nutritious  artide  of  diet.  The  whole  matter  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  too  much  haste  in  compounding  and  cook- 
ing is  allowed — this  partly  from  multiplicity  of  duties  and  partly  from 
carelessness.  But,  above  all,  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  and  mother,  of  those  principles  which  shoidd 
guide  her  in  the  preparation  of  the  daily  food  of  the  family.  It  is  not 
chimerical  to  say,  that  the  housewife  should  know  the  general  divisions 
into  which  food  is  classed,  and  what  elements  each  class  tends  to 
build  up.  She  should  know  theoretically  what  many  have  found 
practically,  that  half-boiled  potatoes  cannot  readily  undergo  solution 
in  the  gastric  juice,  and  that  pie-crust  reeking  with  fat  cannot  be 
absorbed  into  a  healthy  system  without  poisoning  the  blood,  and  that 
it  produces  a  nauseous  emulsion  in  the  stomach,  which  can  never 
be  assimilated  into  healthy  fat  and  tissue.  Did  she  know  these  simple 
truths,  she  would  take  a  maternal  interest  in  preparing  such  articles 
of  diet  for  her  children  as  they  needed,  and  would  point  to  her  rosy- 
cheeked,  well-developed  ofifepring,  as  tilie  results  of  her  labor. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  clothing,  there  are  one  or  two 
points  where  our  country  residents  display  a  degree  of  carelessness 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious,  although,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  sufficiently  well  clothed. 

One  point  is  the  neglect  to  wear  proper  clothing  next  to  the  skin, 
and  especially  in  sunnner.  It  is  a  conmxon  practice  among  feirmers 
to  dispense  entirely  with  the  wrapper  or  undershirt  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  wear  only  an  ordinary  cotton  shirt  next  to  the£in.  Such 
a  practice  is  dangerous,  for  when  work  is  stopped,  then  there  is  a 
sudden  cooling  of  the  skin  and  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  a 
consequent  lic3)ility  to  the  induction  of  disease.  Bheumatism,  stiff- 
joints  and  kidney-discas3  are  all  produced  by  this  sudden  suppression 
oi  perspiration  and  lowered  temperature  of  the  body.  Now,  a  flannel 
undershirt  of  proper  thickness,  or  simply  a  flannel  shirt,  worn  during 
the  summer,  would  lessen  the  danger  by  graduating  the  conduction 
of  heat  Again,  mothers  are  apt  to  forget  the  delicate  structure  of 
their  infants,  and  neglect  to  give  proper  attention  to  their  clothing. 
In  summer  the  dress  is  too  hght,  thus  they  are  exposed  to  those  at- 
mospheric influences  which  produce  cholera  infantum  and  kindred 
ailments;  while  in  winter,  from  the  same  cause,  they  are  made  liable 
to  pneumonia  and  bronchial  diseases. 

(4.)     Habitations. — ^This  is  an  important  point,  and  one  in 
i  which  there  is  room  for  and  need  of  much  improvement.     What, 

I,  then,  are  the  considerations  which  influence  a  man  for  the  most  part 

when  he  builds  a  house  in  the  country  ?    If  he  be  a  new-comer  he 
reasons  substantially  in  this  way:  I  must  choose  a  pleasant,  healthful 
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location;  it  must  be  convenient  of  access  and  near  my  farm  or  place 
of  business;  or,  if  it  be  a  pleasure  house,  near  the  means  of  communi- 
cation with  other  places.  If  he  is  an  old  resident  about  to  construct 
a  new  house,  he  very  likely  demolishes  the  old  house  and  builds  upon 
exactly  the  same  spot;  or,  if  he  selects  a  new  location,  he  reasons  gen- 
erally like  the  former.  In  other  words,  both  are  guided  in  tiieir 
selection  for  the  most  part  by  the  considerations  of  eligibility,  econo- 
my or  beauty  of  construction,  and  least  by  the  apparent  minor  con- 
ditions which  are  to  afiEbrd  the  household  health.  He  neglects  in  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  house  to  provide  the  best  means  for 
warming  and  ventilation,  and  the  proper  discharge  of  the  sewage. 
And  in  the  arrangement  of  his  outbuildings  he  will  very  likely  coun- 
teract in  the  most  systematic  manner  the  benefits  of  his  naturally 
good  surroundin£;s.  He  will  locate  his  bam  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
house,  in  order  uiat  it  may  be  convenient,  and  lay  out  his  barn-yard 
upon  the  side  facing  the  house;  or  he  will  dig  his  well  .in  close  prox- 
imity to  his  house,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  outlet  of  his  sink 
drain  discharge  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  or  his  privy  will  be  located 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  doorway;  it  will  have  simply  a  vault  as  a  re- 
ceptacle, which  is  not  often  cleaned  or  disinfected.  Agskin,  his  cellar 
may  be  dug  in  springy  ground,  from  which  water  and  dampness  are 
constantly  exudmg,  to  rise  and  chill  the  rooms  above.  This  matter 
of  damp  cellars  is  one  of  great  importance,  from  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence.  It  is  not  uncommon  even  to  find  cellars  in  which 
water  is  constantly  standing,  often  mixed  with  decaying  vegetable 
matters  and  the  filth  which  has  gradually  accumulated  there  through 
neglect  and  carelessnesa  The  writer  has  in  mind  such  a  home,  in 
which  one  of  the  family  was  taken  down  with  typhoid  fever  and  died. 
A  short  time  after  another  was  also  attacked  witiii  the  disease.  That 
was  a  time  when  physicians  were  not  as  alert  to  discover  sanitary  de- 
fects in  the  household  as  they  now  are,  so  it  went  on  until  the  third 
member  of  the  family  was  attacked;  then  diligent  search  was  made 
for  the  cause,  when  it  was  found  that  the  cellar  bottom  was  constantly 
covered  with  water  mingled  with  decaying  vegetable  substances. 

This  is  no  isolated  case,  but  can  be  verified  by  the  testimony  of 
many  who  read  this  paper.  In  such  a  way  an  otherwise  fair  home  is 
surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  disease-producers,  while  the  owner  flatters 
himself  upon  his  desirable  and  healthy  location.  The  question  now 
recurs.  How  should  a  man  reason  in  the  construction  of  a  home  in 
the  country  ?  Something  Hke  this:  I  am  about  to  construct  a  house 
which  is  to  be  the  home,  of  my  family,  consequently  I  must  consider, 
first  and  above  all,  how  best  to  adapt  it  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
its  occupants.  I  must  reaHze  that  Uie  causes  of  disease  to  which  we 
shall  be  subjected  are  many  of  them  to  be  of  our  own  making;  and 
if  I  construct  my  home  so  as  to  avoid  them  at  the  outset,  I  shall  be 
teaching  them  a  lesson  and  inaugurate  a  course  of  action  which  they 
will  naturally  learn  to  follow.  The  man  who  reasons  thus  will  reason 
simply  and  intelligently,  and  his  home  will  be  a  model  worthy  of  im- 
itation. It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  construct  a  home  in  this  manner. 
No  one  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  all  cases;  but  if  the  importance  of 
building  upon  sanitary  principles  is  once  realized,  there  is  no  place 
where  it  can  be  more  easily  and  better  done  than  in  the  country.   The 
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following  are  the  leading  points  to  be  considered,  a  part  of  which  are 
derived  from  an  article  upon  Disposal  of  Sewage,  by  C.  W.  Folsom, 
M.D.,  in  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  Beport  for  1876.  If  the 
soil  is  damp  it  should  be  well  drained.  In  the  matter  of  damp  cellars, 
they  shoidd  be  well  cemented,  or  sub-cellars  only  should  be  constracted, 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  thoroughly  cemented  and  ventilated.  All  out- 
buildings should  be  located  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  house.  The 
house  should  be  warmed  throughout,  if  possible,  and  all  rooms  should 
be  thoroughly  ventilated.  Slop  water  should  be  disposed  of  in  such 
a  way  that  it  cannot  contaminate  the  air  near  dwelling  houses.  The 
best  way  is  to  deposit  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  not  near  the 
dwelling,  by  means  of  suitable  discharge  pipes.  All  tanks,  cess-pools, 
reservoirs,  etc.,  for  storing  liquid  or  solid  refuse,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  likely  to  cause  serious  trouble.  If  they  are  used  they  should 
be  made  tight  and  frequently  emptied.  Water-closets  should  be  used 
if  possible;  if  not,  there  should  be  a  frequent  disinfection  with  dry 
earth,  prompt  {uid  complete  removal  of  all  excrement. 

The  line  of  thought  has  thus  far  been  directed  to  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do  and  industrious  part  of  the  community.  But  there  is  an- 
other class  in  the  country — ^namely,  the  poorer  and  impoverished  class 
— ^to  whom  a  special  consideration  is  due.  In  every  town  and  hamlet 
they  are  to  be  found,  and  usually  congregated  together  in  one  local- 
ity. Of  all  poor  people,  they  are  the  poorest.  Seemingly  without 
energy  or  decision  of  character,  they  go  on  through  life  surrounded  by 
the  means  of  comfort  and  a  livelihood,  but  yet  are  content  with  a  bare 
existence.  Most  of  them  have  intermarried  into  the  same  class,  and 
have  thus  produced  a  numerous  offspring,  possessing  the  same  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  character;  and  so  the  succession  is  kept  up  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  the  passer-by  of  twenty  years  ago, 
should  he  revisit  the  same  locality,  would  see  the  identical  worn  and 
dilapidated  houses  that  met  his  gaze  before.  These  people  are  many 
of  them  well-meaning,  some  of  them  industrious,  but  it  is  no  misrep- 
resentation to  say,  that  among  them  are  found  the  open  vices  of  our 
country  homes,  for  the  most  part.  It  is  common  among  these  fam- 
ilies to  find  one  or  more  of  them  the  victims  of  their  own  or  their 
parents*  vicious  habits.  It  may  be  phthisis,  or  epilepsy,  or  idiocy, 
which  they  are  afflicted  with,  but  the  cause  may  usually  be  traced  to 
their  immoral  habits,  or  to  intemperance  and  irregularity  of  life. 
Much  is  due  to  intemperance,  for  this  is  their  specifd  vice;  they  are 
the  village  rumsellers'  main  support — for  among  the  better  class  this 
vice  is  comparatively  little  practiced.  Almost  all  the  male  members 
of  this  community  are  habitual  drinkers,  and  many  of  the  female  por- 
tion also;  and  when  they  reach  middle  life  are  more  or  less  broken 
down  by  the  effects  of  this  habit,  while  the  children  follow  in  the 
same  course  at  a  slower  pace.  The  amelioration  of  this  class  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  philanthropist,  as  well  as  the  physician,  and  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  too;  but  a  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  backed 
by  the  better  part  of  the  community,  can  do  much  toward  their  eleva- 
tion, and  particularly  in  the  matter  of  intemperance.  The  closure 
of  the  low  groggeries  from  which  they  obtain  their  poison  would  be 
a  beginning  in  the  right  direction,  which  would  lead  to  a  higher 
moral  standard,  and  thus  toward  permanent  results.     Systematic 
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effort  applied  to  the  elevation  of  this  class  of  people,  which  familiar- 
ity has  made  contemptible,  would  materially  lessen  the  number  of 
those  supported  at  public  expense  in  jails,  hospitals  and  reformatory 
institutions  generally. 

(5.)  Occupation* — Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  homes 
are  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  farming,  though,  of  course,  manu- 
facturing is  carried  on  to  some  extent;  but  most  of  these  are  located 
in  the  larger  towns,  and  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
The  causes  of  disease,  then,  which  fall  to  our  consideration  as  due  to 
occupation,  are  those  pertaining  to  far^  life,  as  relates  to  the  male 
portion  of  the  community,  and  to  domestic  or  indoor  life,  as  relates 
to  the  female  sex.  The  question,  then,  at  once  arises.  Is  farming 
healthful  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  dis- 
prove, or  even  criticise,  this  almost  universally  accepted  belief.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  the  principle  is  true,  yet  there  remain  certain  as- 
pects of  it  through  which  the  lover  of  honest  criticism  can  easily  pen- 
etrate. Farm  life  possesses  three  beneficial  elements:  (a)  constant 
physical  development,  (6)  abundance  of  pure  air,  (c)  absence  of  ex- 
cess and  simplicity  of  life.  Against  this  must  be  set  three  elements 
of  danger:  (a)  constant  physical  and  mental  strain,  (6)  irregularity  of 
life,  (c)  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  That  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  farmer  to  so  conduct  his  affairs  as  in  a  great 'measure  to 
reap  these  benefits,  and  not  expose  himself  to  the  dangers,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  practically  he  does  not  often  do  so.  A  sketch  of  a  farm- 
er's life  wiU  make  this  apparent.  A  young  farmer  sets  out  in  life,  am- 
bitious of  a  competency.  He  rises  early,  and  goes  at  once  to  his  toil. 
After  a  hasty  breakfast,  the  regular  labor  of  the  day  is  be^un,  and 
continued  tiU  noon,  when  he  gives  himself  a  short  dhiner  hoar/ then 
resumes  his  labor  and  continues  it  throufifh  the  day,  till,  worn  and 
weary,  he  seeks  his  home  at  night.  Completely  exhausted,  too  tired 
for  recreation,  he  is  obHged  to  spend  his  eveniQg  in  quiet  to  recupe- 
rate himself  for  his  next  day's  work.  Often  he  rises  in  the  night-time 
and  takes  a  long  joipmey  to  the  neighboring  market,  exposing  himself 
to  the  chilly  night  air,  and  careless  as  to  his  clothing;  and  if  he  re- 
turns before  the  day  is  done,  takes  up  some  unfinished  task  and  con- 
tinues his  labors  again  till  night,  devoting  but  scant  time  to  rest  and 
food.  This  course  of  life  is  continued  day  after  day,  and  year  by 
year.  In  the  meantime  he  is  economical,  and  laying  up  a  competency; 
but  is  steadily  breaking  down  his  physical  health,  as  his  weary  con- 
stitution  and  stiff  joints  so  often  testify. 

This  surely  is  a  picture  of  excess,  and  one  in  which  the  good  ele- 
ments of  farm  life  are  sadly  perverted  and  misused.  It  is  not;  only  a 
physical  wear  and  tear,  but  what  is  more,  the  mind  often  sympathizes 
and  becomes  broken  or  enfeebled  in  its  operations.  The  records  of  the 
Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  instance,  show  this  with 
startUng  emphasis.  An  inspection  of  them  shows,  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  males  admitted  from  the  beginning,  of  the  various  occupa- 
tions 170  are  farmers,  the  total  number  being  773.  We  pass  now  to 
speak  of  farmers'  wives.  The  same  records  show  that,  of  the  whole 
number  of  females  admitted  from  the  beginning,  which  is  558,  215 
are  housewives,  and  of  course  for  the  most  part  the  wives  of  farmers. 
When  one  considers  the  method  of  life  of  this  class  of  persons,  it  does 
not  seem  so  surprising.     Take  for  an  illustration  a  young  farmer's 
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wif^,  the  companion  of  him  who  has  served  as  our  previous  example. 
She  may  not  be  very  strong  physically  at  the  outset;  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  she  enters  into  all  the  plans  of  her  husband  with  alacrity, 
she  assumes  the  entire  control  of  the  house  and  does  her  own  work; 
this  is  well  enough  at  the  outset;  but  soon  she  enters  upon  the  mater- 
nal state,  and  a  young  and  increasing  family  becomes  a  part  of  her 
care,  and  draws  upon  her  in  a  twofold  way;  she  bears  not  only  the 
physical  strain  of  child-bearing,  but  also  continues  to  perform  her  own 
household  duties;  her  husband's  business  still  increases,  adding  more 
yet  to  her  already  multiplied  duties;  but  still  she  presses  on,  and  so 
continues,  till  her  pale,  anxious  face  and  weary  step  tell  of  a  constitu- 
tion broken  at  once  mentally  and  physically.  This  is  no  imaginary 
picture,  but  one  enacted  continually  among  our  farming  people  to- 
day. The  average  farmer's  wife  is  one  of  the  most  patient  and  over- 
worked women  of  the  time.  One  has  only  to  attend  one  of  our  vil- 
lage churches  on  some  Sunday  in  the  summer  to  obtain  a  critical 
view  of  our  overtaxed  farmers  and  their  wives;  a  glance  over  such  an 
assembly  reveals  a  set  of  faces  w^hose  very  lineaments  are  dravni  and 
wrinkled  from  overwork;  they  tell  of  Uves  of  constant,  unremitted 
toil,  the  signs  of  which  even  a  Sabbath  day's  rest  cannot  at  all  efface. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  occupation  of  the  children, 
yet  there  are  one  or  two  points  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  has  passed 
into  a  truism,  that  farm  life  is  the  right  kind  of  life  for  a  pale,  sickly 
boy,  but  true  as  this  may  be  in  a  general  sense,  there  are  yet  many 
exceptions  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
younger  child  of  this  pair  above  described.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  weak, 
frail  child,  and  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  six  or  eight  years  he  be- 
gins to  labor  on  the  farm,  doing  such  hght  work  as  he  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  bear.  As  he  grows  older  his  tasks  increase,  at  the  same 
time  he  is  pursuing  his  course  of  study  at  the  district  school;  bat 
gradually  he  acquires  the  same  habits  as  his  father,  and  his  growing 
body  is  subjected  to  a  strain  which  it  is  ill  able  to  bear,  and  he  grows 
up  weak  in  body  and  mind,  an  old  man  at  twenty,  or  it  may  be  dies 
of  phthisis  engaged  in  the  very  occupation  which  popular  opinion 
calls  the  most  healthful.  It  would  not  have  been  so  in  his  case  had 
his  life  been  properly  guarded,  and  he  would  have  developed  into  a 
healthy  manhood,  had  his  labors  been  properly  adjusted  to  his 
strength  and  his  life  been  conducted  upon  hygienic  principles. 
Parents,  in  choosing  a  course  of  life  for  their  children,  should  consider 
whether  the  child  can  bear  the  strain  of  farm  life,  and  whether  it  coin- 
cides with  his  mental  organization,  and  should  so  shape  his  course 
that  he  shall  leave  the  farm  at  a  proper  age  for  some  other  occupa^ 
tion  if  his  constitution  so  demands,  and  then  the  sickly  young  boy 
often  develops  in  strength  and  bodily  health.  The  cry  so  often 
uttered, ' '  Keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,"  is  a  senseless  one,  indiscrim- 
inately applied,  and  cruel  in  its  working;  for  the  boy  who  is  not 
adapted  to  that  occupation  should  not  be  subjected  to  it,  any  more 
than  the  thin-skinned,  delicate-limbed  horse  should  be  harnessed 
down  to  the  plow. 

The  salient  causes  of  disease  in  our  country  homes  have  thus  been 
passed  in  review,  in  the  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  people  will  be 
thus  in  a  measui'e  attracted  to  matters  of  such  vital  interest  to  them 
and  their  children. 
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In  the  long  line  of  modem  improvements,  the  subject  of  improved 
pavements  comes  to  the  front  of  late  years  with  very  imperative  de- 
mands upon  engineers  and  laymen.  Li  the  July  number  of  The  San- 
itarian was  published  an  article  by  Prof.  Haupt,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  this  subject,  which  deserves  some  comment. 

Prof.  Haupt  discusses  only  the  surface-covering  of  a  pavement,  and 
says  the  requirements  of  the  surface  are,  that  it  shall  be:  (1)  firm 
and  elastic;  (2)  noiseless,  clean  and  dry;  (3)  smooth,  yet  rough;  (4) 
permanent,  yet  easily  removable;  (5)  lig^t,  yet  heavy  (sic);  (6)  it 
should  be  durable,  producing  a  minimum  amount  of  wear  and  tear; 
(7)  it  must  also  be  cheap  and  readily  obtainable,  and  (8)  non-com- 
bustible; and  then  says:  " The  impossibility  of  selecting  any  one  of 
the  available  materials,  wood,  stone,  brick,  cement,  iron  or  asphalt, 
which  will  fulfill  all  the  above  conditions,  is  apparent."  He  says  wood 
should  be  rejected  from  sanitary  considerations  alone,  because  it  con- 
tains within  itself  nitrogenous  principles,  elements  of  decay  and  putre- 
faction. He  rejects  iron  because  of  expense,  noise  and  insufficient 
foothold;  brick,  because  it  is  too  brittle  for  ordinary  travel;  and  of 
four  kinds  of  stone  pavement,  he  rejects  those  made  of  cobbles,  bould- 
ers and  spalls,  and  says  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  three  is 
most  injurious. 

Prof.  Haupt  rejects  bitumen  also,  either  in  the  form  of  asphaltum 
or  mineral  tar,  but  admits 

"  When  used,  however,  with  sand  and  cement,  it  forms  an  excellent  sur- 
face, so  far  as  smoothness  and  durability  are  concerned. " 

Yet,  after  making  this  explicit  admission,  Prof.  Haupt  stultifies  him- 
self by  saying:  "We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  restricted  to  the  use 
of  stone  or  cement  as  fulfilling  most  nearly  the  requirements  of  a  good 
road-covering,"  and  then  recommends  a  stone  block  of  a  regular  geo- 
metrical form,  or  of  cement,  as  ^'  an  artificial  monolith."  The  Professor 
then  avows  his  purpose  to  be,  to  review  and  emphasize  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  report  made  by  eight  eminent  engineers,  appointed  as  a 
committee  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  June  26th,  1843,  to  report  on 
"  The  best  modes  of  paving  highways." 

We  have  to  say,  with  all  due  respect  for  Prof.  Haupt,  and  the  eight 
eminent  engineers  who  reported  on  pavement  in  1843,  that  they  are 
thirty-four  years  behind  the  present  time. 

Ten  years  ago  the  engineers  of  Prospect  Park,  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  there  might  be  a  serviceable  covering 
for  walks  formed  of  bitumen,  sand  and  gravel,  and  they  recommended 
it  to  their  Commissioners,  who  adopted  it  and  covered  miles  of  walks 
with  it,  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  pedestrians.  The  same  engineers 
also  recommended  that  it  should  be  tested  for  a  roadway  pavement, 
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and  in  October,  1867,  a  piece  of  roadway  was  paved  in  Prospect  Park, 
of  which  the  following  statement  was  made,  June  29th,  1877,  by  J. 
Y.  Ordyer,  Esq.,  Chief  Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  Prospect  Park : 

"  It  was  laid  nearly  ten  years  ago  in  one  of  the  most  traveled  por- 
tions of  the  park.  It  was  laid  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  has 
given  satisfaction  in  all  respects,  having  been  subjected  throughout 
that  period  to  continual  travel  usual  to  the  park,  and  in  the  earlier 
years  of.  the  work  to  heavy  traffic  by  the  construction  force  working 
in  the  neighborhood. 

"  It  has  never  cost  the  Commission  anything  for  maintenance  or 
repairs,  and  in  my  judgment  is  as  good  as  it  was  nine  years  ago." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  bituminous  concrete  pavements  for  road- 
ways in  the  United  States.  Like  many  new  Hues  of  business,  it  was 
rushed  upon  by  scores  of  men  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  who  made 
mistakes  and  failures,  and  brought  great  discredit  upon  this  class  of 
pavements.  In  fact,  it  was  not  for  awhile  a  very  safe  business  even 
for  those  who  had  the  largest  experience.  Materials  were  found  to 
be  not  always  uniform,  and  results  were  not  always  uniform;  but  by 
degrees  the  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  now  we  venture  to  say 
that  abready  the  bituminous  concrete  pavements  of  this  country  sur- 
pass the  celebrated  asphalt  pavements  of  Paris  and  London  in  several 
ii^portant  particulars. 

1st.  In  cost.  They  can  be  made  here  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
the  NeufchateL 

2d.  In  cost  of  maintenance.  It  costs  the  city  of  Paris  twenty-two 
cents  gold  per  meter  per  annum  for  repairs — equal  to  about  twenty 
cents  per  yard.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  has  bituminous  concrete  streets 
which  have  not  had  a  dollar  spent  upon  them  in  seven  years;  and 
Bedford  Avenue,  over  which  passes  an  immense  business  traffic,  and 
almost  the  entire  light  driving  of  the  Eastern  District,  with  its  150,- 
000  population,  on  its  way  to  the  park,  with  60,000  square  yards  of 
pavement,  has  cost  the  city  for  five  years  less  than  $3,200  for  repairs, 
or  about  one  cent  per  square  yard  per  annum. 

In  and  around  the  city  of  Brooklyn  there  are  about  fourteen  miles 
of  these  roadway  pavements.  Three  or  four  years  ago  several  streets 
in  New  York  were  partially  paved  with  what  has  proved  to  be  a  good 
material  In  the  city  of  Washington  there  are  over  twenfy-five  miles 
of  this  class  of  pavements;  and  tuthough  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  this  work,  having  been  intrusted  under  ring  rule  to  igniorant  con- 
tractors, was  bad  work,  yet,  also,  there  are  many  miles  of  these  pave- 
ments six,  five  and  four  years  old  which  are  good  and  have  required 
no  repairs.  So  also  in  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  these  pave- 
ments have  been  introduced  and  are  extending. 

So  that  enough  of  these  pavements  now  exist;  and  having  been 
subjected  in  many  cases  to  severe  use  for  five,  seven  and  ten  years, 
we  are  warranted  in  applying  to  them  the  test  of  the  eight  require- 
ments which  Prof.  Haupt  lays  down  as  desirable  for  a  surface-cover- 
ing, and  therefore  we  ask:  Are  these  pavements 

(1)  Firm  and  Elastic  P — ^No  stone  pavement  can  possibly  have 
an  equal  elasticity,  and  yet  they  are  firm  as  the  soHd  ground. 

(2)  NoiseleSBi  Clean  and  Dry. — ^There  is  no  noise,  or  very  little, 
made  by  wheels  going  over  it.    The  click  of  the  horse's  foot  is  suf- 
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fident  to  Warn,  but  does  not  deafen.  The  sanitary  value  of  this  quiet 
quality  over  any  kind  of  stone  pavement  is  inestimable.  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  dated  November  3d, 
1873,  writes  as  follows: 

"Very  few  appreciate  the  effect  of  persistent  noise  on  the  nervous 
system.  We  now  see  very  little  of  the  gentle  decline  of  old  age  in 
this  city.  When  our  busy  men  die,  they  fall,  with  little  or  no  pre- 
monition, like  soldiers  in  the  crash  of  battle.  The  toughest  railway 
iron  is  shattered  by  a  sufficient  number  of  comparatively  slight  blows. 
It  resists  without  external  change,  but  interiorly  its  filiform  structure 
gradually  becomes  granular,  and  the  end  of  the  transition  is  marked 
by  the  blow  which  fractures  the  rail  So  the  strong  business  man, 
accustomed  to  the  din  of  travel  and  traffic,  endures  it  for  a  period 
without  evidence  of  injury,  until  one  day  comes  when  the  nervous 
system,  suddenly  shattered,  announces  the  close  of  the  business 
career,  and  the  imminence  of  dissolution. " 

Clean. — ^No  pavement  can  be  so  easily  kept  clean  if  properly  cared 
for.  It  is  made  of  antiseptic  material.  It  is  impervious  to  water,  and 
hence  no  filth  can  soak  into  it  or  through  it.  The  droppings  of 
horses  and  the  dust  blown  on  cannot  be  avoided,  but  from  no  other 
pavement  can  they  be  removed  so  easily.  The  street  cleaning  of  all 
stone  pavements,  as  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  forcibly  says,  "  exposes 
without  removing  these  points  d'appuis  of  disease,  a  sort  of  dalliance 
with  death." 

Dry. — Every  shower  washes  them  clean,  and  as  they  absorb  no 
water,  they  are  dry  very  shortly  after  the  rain  is  over. 

(3)  Smooth,  yet  Kough. — These  pavements  answer  these  re- 
quirements. Being  made  of  gravel  and  bitumen,  the  foothold  is 
good.  If  a  stone  pavement  is  made  without  wide  crevices  it  becomes 
too  ahppery  for  horses.  Then  the  edges  of  the  crevices  are  always 
spalling  off— enlarging  the  crevice,  until  in  time  the  best  granite 
pavement  becomes  as  rough  as  a  cobble  pavement. 

(4)  Fermanent,  yet  EasUy  Removable.— When  openings 

ore  necessary  for  water,  sewer  and  gas  pipes,  the  pavement  is  removed, 
and  the  opening  is  repaired  with  perfect  ease  and  success. 

(5)  Li^ht,  yet  Heavy. — The  meaning  of  this  requirement  is 
not  obvious,  but  we  can  conceive  of  no  requirement  to  which  these 
terms  may  apply  as  to  stone  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  bitu- 
minous concrete. 

(6)  It  Bhould  be  Diirable,  producing  a  MinlninTn 
Amoiint  of  Wear  and  Tear. 

(7)  It  must  also  be  Cheap  and  Readily  Obtainable.— 

The  requirements  6  and  7  may  be  answered  together.  They  both 
refer  to  cost  and  repair.  One  formidable  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
Neufchatel  and  Seyssel  pavements  in  this  country  is  the  great  first 
cost  and  the  great  cost  of  repairs — the  latter  costing  an  average  of 
twenty  cents  per'  square  yard  in  London  and  Paris.  American  in- 
genuity has  overcome  this  obstacle,  and  not  only  produces  an  ad- 
mirable pavement  at  half  the  cost  of  their  European  congener,  but 
maintains  and  keeps  them  in  repair  at  less  than  one-fourth  of  what 
it  costs  in  Paris  and  London.  Moreover,  we  know  of  one  company 
that  has  patented  an  admirable  expedient,  by  which  any  old  pave- 
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ment  may  be  utilized  as  a  foundation,  thereby  further  reducing  the 
cost  nearly  one-half;  so  that  when  this  kind  of  foundation  is  prac- 
ticable, the  cost  is  not  more  than  about  one-half  the  cost  of  a  good 
granite  pavement. 

The  materials  are  abundant,  readily  obtainable,  and  the  only  limit 
to  their  production  is  the  absolute  necessity  that  only  men  of  compe- 
tent experience  and  skill  should  be  entrusted  with  such  work,  under 
adequate  guarantees. 

(8)  Non-combustible. — ^Bitumen  in  any  form,  when  mixed  with 
sand  and  gravel,  is  not  combustible.  The  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
regard  it,  as  a  covering  for  roofs  of  houses,  equally  as  safe  as  slate, 
and  charge  precisely  tne  same  rates  for  the  two  kinds  of  roofs,  other 
things  being  equal 

We  have  shown,  we  think  conclusively,  that  all  the  requirements 
which  Prof.  Haupt  lays  down  as  necessary  for  a  surface-covering  are 
possessed  by  the  bituminous  concrete  pavements  which  have  been  de- 
veloped in  this  country  during  the  past  ten  years.  But  there  are  at 
least  two  other  very  important  requirements  of  a  good  surface  cover- 
ing, not  mentioned  by  Prof.  Haupt,  which  were  not  much  heeded 
thirty-four  years  ago,  but  which  now  are  imperatively  called  for. 

(a)  That  it  shsdl  conserve  the  health  of  the  community,  and  not 
do  the  reverse.  It  must  not  be  an  absorbent  of  filth  and  a  vaporizer 
of  poisonous  miasm.  Every  stone  pavement  packed  with  sand  is  a 
sponge  that,  year  by  year,  accumulates  a  greater  and  a  still  greater 
stock  of  filth.  Every  day  and  every  rain  adds  to  its  store;  and  every 
sun  dra^  out  and  ^re/ds  the  poiionous  exhalations  on  the  wings  oi 
the  wind,  to  be  wafted  into  our  houses,  and  to  be  followed  by  that 
dread  hand  that  draws  away  the  roses  from  the  cheeks  of  our  little 
ones,  and  lays  on  instead  the  ashes  of  death. 

Not  so  with  these  bituminous  pavements.  No  water  and  no  filth 
can  pass  through  them.  At  an  expense  of  probably  not  to  exceed  ten 
dollars  a  year  to  each  householder  on  these  streets  of  our  cities  they 
can  be  cleaned  every  night. 

(b)  The  surface-covering  should  reduce  the  wear  and  tear  of  horses 
and  vehicles. 

Hitherto  engineers  have  chiefly  been  concerned  to  save  wear  and 
tear  of  roadway.  The  new  demand  is  for  a  pavement  to  save  the  wear 
and  tear  of  horses  and  vehicles.  Stone  pavements  rapidly  lame  horses 
and  wreck  vehicles.  The  elasticity  of  the  new  pavements  saves  horses, 
and  the  smoothness  of  them  would  probably  add  three  or  four  times 
to  the  length  of  wear  of  city  carriages  of  all  kinds.  Physicians  say  that 
even  with  the  comparatively  few  miles  of  these  pavements  in  Brook- 
lyn, the  bills  for  carriage  repairs  are  reduced  one-half.  The  saving 
tnat  would  be  effected  by  their  general  adoption  would  be  enormous. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  repairing  the  wear  and 
tear  now  annually  sustained  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  80,000  horses 
and  60,000  vehicles,  due  to  the  bad  pavements,  cannot  be  less  than 
$3,000,000.    This  amount  is  now  thrown  away. 

These  economical  and  sanitary  considerations  are  of  such  over- 
shadowing importance,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  our  usually  wide- 
awake people  should  regard  them  with  so  much  indifference. 

J.  P.  G 
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Brooklyn  and  Her  Precincts.— At  the  time  of  our  last  issue 
the  Health  Department  of  Brooklyn  was  in  process  of  reorganization. 
The  important  office  of  Sanitary  Superintendent  has  been  restored. 
While  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  idl  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  subordinates  of  the  department  an  improvement,  there 
is  goo^  ground  for  believing  that  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Raymond,  one  of  the  oldest  Sanitary  Inspectors  in  the  Department, 
to  the  Office  of  Sanitary  Superintendent,  will  do  much  towards  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  the  Board.  Dr.  Bavmond  has  for  several 
years  been  an  observer — and  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  at  least,  an 
actual  official  reporter — of  the  accumulated,  and  still  accumiUaling, 
manure  dumps  in  the  "  sunken  lots  "  created  by  the  progress  of  city 
works  in  various  precincts  of  the  city,  particularly  in  South  Brooklyn. 
These  pent-up  marshes,  ponds  and  mud-beds  are  doubtless  wisely 
chosen,  by  the  dealers  in  manure,  as  places  promotive  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  filth;  and  the  public  authorities,  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ward  politicians,  have  hitherto  permitted  these  manure  fac- 
tories, are  equally  guilty  with  those  who  conduct  them,  of  poisoning 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  polluting  the  soil  for  generations 
to  come.  Nor  is  this  all  The  foul  stenches  of  the  manure  factories 
are  greatly  intensified  by  the  sewer  gas  emanations  of  Gowanus 
CansS — the  receptalce  of  the  Bond  Street  sewer.  Into  it  is  poured  the 
sewage  of  a  large  area  of  the  densest  portion  of  the  city;  and  here, 
in  the  midst  of  the  foul  emanations  which  poison  the  air  of  the  region, 
thousands  of  workingmen  in  the  coal-yards,  barges  and  lumber-yards 
have  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  Thousands  more  have  their  homes 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  for  the  neighborhood  is  fast  filling  up,  not- 
withstanding its  foulness,  because  men  here  find  work,  and  because 
here  houses  are  cheap  at  the  time  of  May  moving;  and  many  who 
avail  themselves  of  their  cheapness,  sadly  experience  the  reason  of  it 
on  the  first  setting  in  of  hot  weather. 

But  while  Dr.  Raymond,  as  Sanitary  Inspector,  had  his  official 
knowledge  for  the  time  limited  to  a  narrowly  circumscribed  sphere 
of  duty,  his  lines  are  now  greatly  extended.  Ere  this  time — for  he 
has  occupied  his  present  important  office  several  weeks  of  the  hottest 
weather,  and  watched  the  boundaries  of  the  increased  mortality — ^he 
has  been  officially  informed  of  other  precincts.  Inspectors,  whose 
duty  it  is,  have  doubtless  called  his  attention  to  the  old  Knicker- 
bocker sewer,  with  its  insufficient  flushing,  reeking  filth  throughout 
its  course,  and  finally  belching  out  its  foul  load  on  the  mud-flats  of 
Newtown  Creek.  Worse  still  is  the  Union  Avenue  sewer.  "The 
present  discharge  is  into  a  small  creek,"  say  the  Commissioners  of 
City  Works.  It  is  only  a  foul  creek  of  its  own  making — no  more  nor 
less  than  its  own  contents,  the  excreta  and  waste-water  of  a  large  and 
thickly-populated  portion  of  the  city  into  a  marshy  district  surround- 
ed by  dwellings,  with  its  mouth  covered  over  by  a  bridge,  over  which 
thousands  of  persons  pass  daily  without  knowing  the  source  of  the 
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soil  and  air  pollution  which  besets  them  on  every  side.  Moreover, 
this  foul  nuisance  is  near  the  centre  of  a  district,  a  mile  square  or 
more  in  area,  iii  which  are  situated  several  slaughter-houses,  cow- 
stables,  glue  factories,  fat  dealers  and  various  other  manufactories, 
mostly  with  open  drains  and  filthy  surroundings,  polluting  the  air  and 
soil  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  persons,  who  about  here  have 
their  homes.  Such  are  the  nuisances  of  the  first  magnitude  within  the 
precincts  of  Brooklyn.  Many  others  there  are,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion :  such  as  the  water-logged,  filthy  soil  of  the  Twelfth  Ward,  known 
as  Bed  Hook,  and  all  along  the  river  front  for  two  blocks  deep  froio 
that  region  up  to  Atlantic  Ferry.  And  again  from  Fulton  Ferry  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  thence  from  the  other  side  to  the  junction  with  the 
poisoned  marshes  of  the  Eastern  District,  already  in  part  described 
in  conjunction  with  the  Union  Avenue  sewer.  And  all  over  the  city, 
festering  old  privy-vaults,  cesspools  and  sink-drains,  with  their  loads 
of  filth  in  store,  join  hands  with  the  modern  "first-class  conve- 
niences" for  poisoning  people  by  means  of  wash-stand  safety-pans, 
with  their  dry  traps  as  open  sewer  communications  with  every  cham- 
ber in  the  house,  cellar  water-closets  and  earthenware  house-drains. 
"  Bjiowledge  is  power,"  saith  the  proverb.  If  such  it  proves  to  be  iit 
the  inheritance  of  the  present  Board  of  Health  of  Brooklyn,  it  will  be 
because  it  draws  a  sharp  line  between  that  which  is  good  for  the 
health  of  the  people,  and  that  which  is  ruled  in  the  interest  of  poli- 
tics. It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Brooklyn  to  declare 
anything  a  nuisance  which  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people, 
and  to  any  such  declaration  the  laws  of  Brooklyn  are  subservient 

The  Sewerage  of  Atlanta. — A  Sanitary  Ck)mmission,  consist- 
ing of  Drs.  J.  P.  Logan,  W.  T.  Goldsmith,  V.  H.  Taliaferro  and  Ch. 
Bauschenberg;  and  Hon.  L.  DeOive,  Hon.  N.  J.  Hammond,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Garrett  and  Mr.  John  Stevens,  after  mature  investigation,  have 
rendered  a  report  on  the  various  but  heterogeneous  means  by  which 
the  health  of  Atlanta  may  be  protected.  * 

This  Commission  was  created  by  the  City  Council  as  follows: 

"  Besolved,  That  a  Sanitary  Commission  be  appointed  for  advisory 
purposes,  to  take  under  consideration  the  question  of  drainage,  and 
the  disposal  of  the  refuse,  especially  the  excreta,  of  the  dty;  .... 
that  said  Commission  shall  make  the  most  thorough  investigation 
practicable  as  to  the  different  systems  of  drainage  and  disposal  of 
refuse,  and  report  to  the  General  Council,  at  Qieir  earUest  con- 
venience, the  result  of  their  investigations.  The  Commission  shall 
perform  their  duties  without  compensation,  and  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  invite  any  person  or  persons  before  them  for  a  free  and 
full  discussion  of  this  subject." 

Under  this  authority  the  Commission  organized  and  adopted  reso- 
lutions for  the  division  of  labor,  and  "  to  obtain  all  the  information 
accessible  upon  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  refuse,  and  the  plan  best 
adapted  to  the  city  of  Atlanta." 

In  virtue  of  this  action,  the  General  Council  of  Atlanta  have  ob- 
tained a  very  valuable  amount  of  information  at  the  mere  cost  of  the 

*  Proceedings  and  Reports  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  City  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  1877.    , 
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printiiig;  and  if  the  people  do  not  profit  by  it,  it  will  probably  be  be- 
cause t£e  public  authorities  do  not  set  sufficient  Talue  on  human  hfe 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  pecuniary  outlay  in  order  to  turn  this 
information  to  account.  The  Commission  seems  to  have  devoted  at- 
tention almost  exclusiTcly  to  the  means  of  sewage  disposal;  drain- 
age is  treated  only  incidentally.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
members  of  the  Commission  have  failed  to  unite  upon  ''  the  plan  best 
adapted  to  the  city  of  Atlanta/'  their  work  in  other  respects  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  sincerity  and  thoroughness  in  placing  before  the 
Council  a  knowledge  of  the  various  means  at  their  disposal  for  the 
aocompliBhment  of  the  purposes  in  view.  As  a  rule,  the  sanitary  as- 
pects  of  civic  cleanliness  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  question;  and,  these  latter  may  be  safely  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  nothing  being  truer  in  this  respect  than  that 
"  Public  Health  is  Pubhc  Wealth."  Notwithstanding,  it  is  the  dear 
duty  of  all  authorities  in  the  premises  to  count  the  costs. 

With  an  apparent  comprehension  of  all  the  circumstances  (not, 
however,  as  clearly  stated  for  the  benefit  of  persons  not  familiar  with 
the  situation  as  they  should  have  been),  and  a  large  amount  of  accu- 
mulated experience  from  other  places,  the  chief  strength  of  the  report 
consists  in  a  contest  between  two  leading  spirits,  Drs.  Bauschenberg 
and  Goldsmith;  the  other  members  of  the  Commission,  however, 
and  Mr.  McDaniel,  City  Engineer,  being  valuable  contributors  to  the 
information  reported  upon. 

With  her  present  population,  and  a  water-supply  equal  to  double 
the  number  (estimating  thirty-five  gallons  a  head),  and  two  abun- 
dant, swift  streams,  distant,  respectively,  sis:  and  ten  miles  from  the 
city.  Dr.  Rauschenberg  advocates  thorough  sewerage  with  privy  and 
waste-water  connections  as  the  means  above  all  others;  using  inter- 
mediately  some  of  the  small  streams  which  take  their  rise  wUhin  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city  as  sewerage  receptacles,  of  which  "  there  are  five,  at 
least,  which  have  a  good  deal  of  fall,  and  are  generally  swift-running; 
that  none  of  them  go  dry,  even  in  the  most  protracted  spells  of  dry 
weather;  and  that  none  of  them  extend  further  than  from  six  to  ten 
miles  from  Atlanta  before  they  reach,  respectively,  either  the  South 
River  or  Chattahoochee,  receiving  all  along  their  course  new  acces- 
sions of  water  from  numerous  tributaries,  and  thus,  at  a  very  reason- 
able estimate,  doubling  their  volume  of  water  at  least  every  two 
miles  of  their  course.  These  small  brooks,"  Dr.  Rauschenberg  goes 
on  to  say,  "  are  the  natural  channels  which  do  now,  and  will,  for  all 
time  to  come,  receive  and  carry*  off  all  the  rain  and  waste-water  de- 
posited on  the  surface  of  the  city,"  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  while  acknowledging  the  superi- 
ority of  the  water-carriage  system,  under  favorable  conditions,  with 
an  abundant  water-supply,  and  discharge  into  the  sea,  or  into  a  body 
of  running  water  not  less  than  forty  times  larger  in  volume  than 
that  of  the  sewerage,  finds  these  conditions  absent  in  Atlanta:  ''It 
is  beUeved  that  the  water-supply  is  insufficient  to  serve  every  other 
purpose,  and  to  keep  the  sewers  constantly  clean.  If  Atlanta  should 
be  thoroughly  sewered,  over  one  himdred  miles  of  sewers  must  be 
constructed."  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Corfield,  "  the  hquid  filth 
alone  of  a  town  is  equal  to  the  water-supply,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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excremental  matters.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  until  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  five  rivulets,  all  rising  wUhin  the  city  limits,  and 
flowing  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  their  sources;  any  of  which 
can  be  stepped  across,  and  the  proposed  outfalls  of  the  sewers,  into  which 
the  sewage  muM  be  poured,  are  forty  times  greater  in  volume  than  the 
uxUer-suppIy,  the  water-closet  system  cannot  receive  the  endorsement  of 
the  Sanifury  Commission,"  On  this  conclusion,  Dr.  Goldsmith  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  sanitary  objections  to  sewers  in  general,  and 
the  advantages  of  various  other  means  of  excrement  removal;  quot- 
ing freely  Irom  experimental  reports  on  the  displays  of  various 
bucket,  earth-closet  and  "  odorless  "  systems,  all  more  or  less  effi- 
cient under  stated  conditions,  but  for  the  most  part  dernier  resorts — 
as  a  rule,  improvements  upon,  or  aids  to  the  old  privy  vault  system, 
but  never  commendable  in  the  face  of  conditions  suitable  to  water- 
carriage.  Sewage  rendering,  and  irrigation,  are  also  considered  pro 
and  con,  and  intelligently  enough  to  show  the  common  experience — 
as  sanitary  measures,  doubtful;  as  expensive  measures,  certain. 

The  final  action  of  the  Commission  consisted  in  rejecting  Dr.  Bau- 
schenberg's  report,  and  recommending: 

''The  use  of  carts  or  wagons  as  the  vehicle  for  the  removal,  in 
boxes  or  barrels,  of  all  human  excreta,  both  solid  and  liquid,  and  of 
all  solid  foul  matters  or  refuse  from  the  central  points  of  the  city, 
where  said  foul  and  refuse  matters  cannot  be,  or  are  not,  used  for 
fertilizers  in  gardens  connected  with  such  houses. " 

For  perfecting  the  details  of  this  recommendation,  the  Sanitary 
Commission  offer  their  aid  to  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  based 
upon  certain  conclusions  derived  from  their  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  cities.  The  terms  of  the  recommendation  suggest 
an  effort  to  comprehend  the  system  in  vogue  at  Paris.  However 
that  may  be,  if  undertaken,  in  Atlanta,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  notwithstanding  the  voluntary  assistance  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, the  process  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  will  prove  to  be  a 
continuously  expensive  one,  a  heavy  tax  upon  both  the  health  and 
the  purse  of  the  community,  and  in  the  end  an  abominable  nuisance. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Bauschenberg — conditioned  upon  the  use  of  brooks, 
such  as  he  concedes  those  to  be  which  he  advises  as  open  sewers — would  be 
even  worse,  because  extensive  soil-pollution  woiid  be  inevitabla 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  premises,  and  in  what  appear  to  be 
justifiable  inferences,  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  three  milesin 
diameter,  encircling  the  top  of  a  hill  with  a  descending  grade  in  all 
directions,  down  which  live  streams  flow  perennially,  an  abundant 
source  of  water-supply,  and  within  six  miles  of  a  sufficient  water-flow  to 
carry  off  the  sewage,  surely  possesses  superior  advantages  for  a 
thorough  and  complete  system  of  water-carriage  in  all  its  details.  A 
sewer-main  into  which  may  b^  diverted  some,  or  all — if  need  be — of 
the  five  running  streams  which  now  flow  down  the  hill-sides  to  flush 
it,  may  safely  be  made  the  common  receptacle  for  even  more  than  ijjie 
extravagant  estimate  of  100  miles  of  sewer-pipe  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  a  complete  system. 

Brooklyn,  with  an  area  of  eight  by  five  miles,  and  more  than  half  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  now  has  laid  less  than  three  hundred  miles  of 
sewer-pipe.     Her  whole  extent  of  streets  contemplates,  when  com- 
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p1et«,  five  faundred  miles.  But  the  land-lay  for  grading  in  Atlanta 
presents  advantages  so  infinitely  superior  to  Brooklyn,  as  to  strip  the 
comparison  of  all  fairness  of  illusb'ation;  the  advantages  are  all  in 
favor  of  Atlanta.  And  we  sincerely  trust,  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
that  the  General  Council  of  Atlanta  will  not  be  misled  by  the  favora- 
ble reports  of  the  dernier  resorts  of  old  and  compact  cities  in  default 
of  timely  sanitary  engineering,  frightened  by  the  array  of  figures  for 
making  alterations  and  supplementing  old  and  incomplete  arrange- 
ments; or  be  prevailed  apon  to  adopt  any  of  the  plane  comprehended 
in  the  vs^e  recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the  Sanitary  Com- . 
mission,  based  upon  proprietary  reports  and  influences,  which  are 
useful  only  in  default  of  conditions  favorable  to  the  water-carriage 
sy8t«n),  which  Atlanta  in  an  eminent  d^p-ee  possesses. 

The  Public  Health. 
MorUiUty  per  1,000  aJuMianti,  aTmuaai/tJrom  all  cautei  and  oerlain  i^ecial  aa»»e$. 
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Foreign  Health  Statistics.  —United 
Kingdom  of  Grreat  Britain,  during  six 
weeks  ending  June  30tb,  33,502  births 
and  20,729  deaths  were  registered  in 
London  and  twenty-two  other  large 
towns,  and  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population  was  12,773.  The  mortality 
from  all  causes  was,  per  1,000— in  Lon- 
don, 20 ;  Edinburgh,  21 ;  Glasgow, 
24. 66  J  Dublin,  27.83;  Portsmouth,  15.5; 
Korwich,  20.83;  Wolverhampton,  20.83; 
Sunderland,  23.83;  Sheffield,  23.5;  Bir- 
mingham, 23,33;  Bristol,  22.33;  Liver- 
pool, 26;  Salford,  29.33;  Oldham,  30.83; 
Bradford,  22.66;  Leeds,  22;  Hull,  19.66; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  19.83 ;  Leicest- 
er, 18.5;  Manchester,  27.66;  Notting- 
ham, 21.83.  Other  foreign  cities  at 
most  recent  dates,  per  1,000  —  Paris, 
^;  Rome,  19;  Yienna,  26;  Brussels,  25; 
Berlin,  37;  Hamburg,  29;  Calcutta,  24; 
Bombay,  68;  Madras,  120;  Amsterdam, 
26;  Rotterdam,  26;  The  Hague,  27; 
Christiana,  21;  Breslau,  31;  Buda-Pesth, 
39;  Turin,  32;  Alexandria,  52;  Copen- 
hagen, 20;  Munich,  43;  Naples,  29. 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  6tb: — You  commit- 
ted an  error  in  your  last  number  by 
stating  that  our  Board  of  Health  con- 
sists of  *' nineteen '' members.  There 
are  but  nine. 

Regarding  the  accuracy  of  our  statis- 
tics, the  actual  figures  show  ours  to  be 
the  most  complete  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States — Boston,  which  claims  to 
be  the  most  accurate,  not  excepted.  Our 
return  of  deaths  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
plete. No  body  is  permitted  to  enter  any 
of  the  cemeteries  or  burying-grounds  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  without  a 
permit  from  this  office.  Neither  is  any 
body  permitted  to  leave  the  city,  by  rail- 
road, steamboat,  or  otherwise,  without  a 
permit.  Our  undertakers  have  been  so 
frequeniiiy  prosecuted  and  heavily  fined 
in  years  gone  by,  that  they  are  all  glad 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

Regarding  marriages,  births  and  still- 
births, we  do  not  pretend  that  our  re- 
cords are  complete,  but  we  do  say  that 
they  are  more  complete  than  other  cities. 
We  say  so  for  this  reason— we  register  a 


larger  number  of  them  in  proportion  to 
our  estimated  population  than  any  other 
city.  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
figures  contained  in  the  annual  reports 
of  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  their 
estimates  of  population,  etc.,  and  know 
exactly  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I 
repeat  the  assertion  that  we  register  a 
larger  number  of  marriages,  births  and 
still-births  in  proportion  to  our  estima- 
ted population  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States. 

For  fear  that  my  language  regarding 
the  registration  of  deaths  in  this  city 
may  not  be  strong  enough,  I  may  say 
that  we  have  brought  ihe  permit  system 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  every- 
body understands  exactly  what  to  do  in 
case  of  a  death.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
an  attempt  is  made  to  evade  the  law. 
W.  Snivelt,  M.D., 

Physician  and  Registrar. 

Stewart's  Sewer-Gas  Trap.— To 
the  Editor  of  The  Sanitabiaiy:  Your  re- 
ply to  <<  Inquirer  "  regarding  the  use  of 
rain-water  leader  in  connection  with 
our  Patent  Sewer-Gas  Trap,  to  carry  off 
the  sewer-gas,  in  your  last  number,  meets 
with  our  approval.  An  independent 
pipe  leading  to  roof,  or  some  distance 
from  the  house,  where  the  gas  can  escape 
without  danger  to  the  occupants,  is  the 
best  way.  In  new  houses  provision 
should  be  made  for  carrying  up  the  vent 
pipe  (through  a  recess  in  the  wall)  above 
the  roof.  It  is  only  in  houses  already 
built,  where  no  such  provision  is  made, 
that  there  is  any  trouble  in  connecting 
the  vent  pipe.  Many  persons  find  an 
easy  way  of  connecting  with  the  rain- 
water leader,  which  will  answer  as  a 
vent,  except  in  the  case  referred  to  by 
yon.  But  permit  us  to  state  that  we 
guarantee  that  one  of  our  traps  placed 
on  main  drain,  between  the  house  con  - 
nections  and  sewer,  will  entirely  preclude 
the  possibility  of  sewer-gas  entering  the 
house.  So  that  if  all  the  traps  in  the 
house  should  become  empty  from  evap- 
oration, siphonage,  or  other  causes,  or 
should  there  be  any  defective  joints,  the 
sewer-gas  being  shut  off  at  the  trap,  all 
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danger  arising  from  snch  a  contingency 
wonld  be  avoided.   Tonrs  respectfully, 

Stewast  &  Go. 
New  York,  July  3l8t,  1877. 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Cure  of  Inebriates  will  hold  its  eighth 
annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  Sept.  12th 
inst    Important  papers  will  be  read. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Gbotbebs  has  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum  at  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  accepted  the  charge 
of  Walnut  Hill  Inebriate  Asylum,  Hart- 
ford, to  be  opened  October  1st  proximo. 

Putnam  Oounty  Medical  Society. 
— Annual  Meeting  Report  received,  but 
too  late  for  this  number.  Will  appear 
in  next. 

BemovaL — A.  N.  Bell,  M.D.,  editor 
of  The  Sakitablin,  has  removed  his 
residence  from  Brooklyn  to  Garden 
City. 

Dr.  Bell's  purpose  in  making  this 
change  of  residence  is  to  free  himself 
from  the  constraints  of  general  practice 
and  to  deYote  himself  more  exclusiyely 
than  hitherto  to 

Consultations  on  Sanitary  Sub- 
jects: To  seeking  out  the  causes  of 
disease  and  preventing  them,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  healthy  surroundiugs, 
general  and  domiciliary,  public  and 
private. 

He  will  continue  in  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  Office  of  The  Sanitarian, 
82  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  and  may  be 
addressed  by  mail  as  heretofore: 
New  York,  P.  O.  Box  1956. 

The  Late  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Parkes, 
Professor  of  Military  Hygiene,  etc.,  and 
author  of  the  justly  celebrated  work  on 
Practical  Hygiene — ^without  which  no 
library  of  sanitary  works  is  complete — 
left  an  admirable  manuscript  legacy, 
which  has  recently  been  presented  to 
the  public*  It  forms  an  excellent  man- 

*  Pablio  Healfeh :  a  Concise  Sketch  of  the 
Sanitary  Considerationfl  connected  with  the 
La\r,  with  Cities,  Houses  and  IndiTidnals.  By 
Edmnnd  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  reTised  by  William 
Aitken,  M,D.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  80.  Churchill, 
London. 


ual  for  tyros  in  the  health  serrice  of 
political  organizations — ^for  the  use  of 
merchants,  lawyers,  soldiers,  politicians 
— who  imagine  that  by  some  kind  of 
inspiration,  without  any  study,  they 
have  gained  a  competent  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene,  to 
enable  them  to  act  as  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  Health  Boards. 

The  author  shows  that  legislatures  are 
often  ignorant,  incompetent  or  dis- 
honest; that  laws  are  passed  in  the 
interest  of  political  parties,  and  not  in- 
frequently of  indiyiduals,  to  enable  them 
to  control  the  people's' money;  that  the 
laws  are  seldom,  mandatory  in  their 
character,  leaving  it  optional  with  local 
Boards  to  determine  whether  they  will 
enforce  them  or  not,  thus  enabling 
fraudulent  traders,  manufacturers,  cor- 
porate bodies,  slaughtering  establish- 
ments, and  the  like,  to  control  the  ac- 
tion of  health  officers,  and,  by  the  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  a  little  money,  to 
fill  the  grave-yards  and  the  pockets  of 
the  officials  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Parkes  has  done  much  to  impress 
legislators  with  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving our  rivers,  streams  and  water- 
courses from  pollution.  He  lays  down 
general  principles,  by  the  observance  of 
which  the  health  of  those  living  in  cities 
and  towns  is  to  be  preserved.  The  ne- 
cessity for  stringent  regulations  in  this 
particular  is  evident.  The  poor  are 
always  driven  to  the  most  unh^thy  lo- 
calities, compelled  to  herd  together  in 
closely-massed,  unventilated  houses, 
fiUed  with  sewer  gas,  and  surrounded 
by  filthy  streets.  But  the  poor,  the  in- 
dustrious poor,  are  really  the  only  pro- 
ducers. The  wealthy,  who  live  in  the 
finest  neighborhoods,  superintend  the 
investment  of  their  capital — they  natur- 
ally receive  the  profits  of  such  invest- 
ments, but  they  do  not  produce.  The 
vicious  poor  consume  and  destroy,  but 
produce  nothing.  If  honest  labor  makes 
our  wealth,  why  should  we  not  do  some- 
thing to  preserve  the  poor — the  young 
especially — from  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  vice,  as  well  as  the  destructive 
influence  of  disease  ?  Whilst  every  man 
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is  free  to  use  his  money  as  he  pleases, 
to  invest  his  capital  and  specnlate  in 
any  way  he  thinks  most  condacive  to  his 
interest,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
build  tenements  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  of  haman  life,  any  more  than 
the  merchant  should  be  allowed  to  send 
an  unsafe  vessel  to  sea.  Indeed,  the 
comparison  is  in  fieivor  of  the  merchant: 
if  the  ship  is  lost  he  loses  his  capital, 
while  those  on  board  lose  their  lives; 
the  landlord  destroys  the  producer,  and 
loses  nothing.  Dr.  Parkes  therefore  in- 
sists that  every  house  be  provided  with 
ample  means  of  ventilation,  that  the 
water-supply  should  be  sufficient,  and 
that  proper  means  for  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  filth  of  all  kinds  should  be 
provided  in  every  case.  The  advantag- 
es of  sewers  are  pointed  out,  and  their 
use  recommended  in  all  cases  where 
practicable.  The  danger  arising  from 
the  excessive  consumption  of  alcohol, 
and  the  misery  it  brings  to  individuals, 
are  shown,  and  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing some  means  for  their  removal  is  in- 
sisted on.  Thus  the  author  summarizes 
most  of  the  subjects  that  are  of  interest 
to  the  sanitarian:  the  treatment  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  the  causes  of  unhealth- 
iness  in  houses,  the  necessity  of  select- 
ing proper  sites  for  cities,  towns  and 
houses,  the  duty  of  avoiding  everything 
in  the  planning  of  streets,  sewers,  water- 
supply,  etc.,  that  would  render  them 
more  unhealthy  than  the  location  itself 
would  make  them. 

We  can  recommend  the  book  unhesi- 
tatingly as  the  legacy  of  one  who,  dur- 
ing his  life,  was  regarded  as  a  high  au- 
thority; and  we  know  that  it  will  supply 
invaluable  aid  to  members  of  Boards  of 
Health  and  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  to 
all  who  are  desirous  of  doing  what  they 
can  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  to 
improve  the  public  health,  and  promote 
the  comfort  of  our  homes. 

He  shows  us  how  much  can  be  done, 
even  under  the  most  defective  laws,  to 
improve  our  condition,  if  we  go  to  work 
intelligently.  How  many  a  fond  parent 
would  risk  his  own  life  to  save  that  of 
his  child,  who  will  allow  t^at  life  to  be 


destroyed  by  means  that  he  could  easily 
remove  if  he  knew  how  to  accomplish 
it?  Let  all  such  read  carefully,  and 
weigh  well  the  truths  so  well  digested 
in  this  little  book.  T.  P.  C. 

Leg^al  Medicine.  — ^Next  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Sanitary  Beform,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  subject  that  occupies  a  larger 
share  of  public  attention  than  Legal 
Medicine.* 

As  the  name  implies,  the  two  profes- 
sions of  law  and  medicine  are  here  sup- 
posed to  have  a  common  interest,  and 
yet,  the  relations  are  not  so  intimate  as 
the  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  for 
the  dividing  lines  between  the  duties  of 
each  may  be  very  distinctly  drawn. 
Neither  can  possibly  trench  upon  the 
duties  of  the  other  without  stepping 
outside  of  its  proper  sphere. 

If  insanity  be  a  disease  susceptible 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  alleviation 
or   of  entire   cure,   by    medical    and 
hygienic  treatment,   then    clearly   the 
medical  expert  is  the  judge,  so  to  say, 
of  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  dis^ 
ease;  and  he  should  be,  also,  of  the  de> 
gree  of  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
patient,  for  acts  committed  in  conse- 
quence of  such  disease.    The  duty  of 
the  court  is,  then,  to  apply  the  law  in 
such  cases  and  send  the  patient  to  the 
proper  hospital  for  treatment     In  such 
cases,  a  jury  can  be  of  no  help  whatever, 
for  they  know  nothing  of  the  fiekcts  upon 
which  the  expert  bases  his  decision,  and 
to  %«k  twelve  men  for  a  verdict — verum 
dictum — ^a  true  declaration — ^in  such  a 
case,  would  be  to  ask  them  to  stultify 
themselves.    As  well  might  the  court 
ask  so  many  plowmen  to  determine  the 
return  of  the  next  comet,  or  the  transit 
of  Venus. 

If  it  be  decided  that  the  person  is  not 
suffering  from  any  disease  that  destroys 
or  impairs  his  mental  feculties,  then  the 
case  can  properly  go  to  a  jury. 

""Sevista  Sperimentale  di  Medicina  Legale  in 
relasione  con  I'Antropologia  e  le  Science  Giori- 
dice  e  sooiali,  diretta  dal  Prof.  Carlo  Livi  e 
redatta  dai  dottari  Oksabe  Trbbhi  e  Gabtako 
RiVA.  Anno  m.  Fascicalo  I.— Oennaio-Marao 
— Eegrglo— EmiUa  tipi  di  Stefano  Calderini, 
1877. 
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If  inBanity  be  purely  and  primarily  a 
mental  disease,  not  originating  in  any 
physical  lesion,  not  susceptible  of  cnre 
or  alleviation  by  medical  treatment,  then 
it  is  folly  to  call  in  me'licdl  experts;  the 
snfiferer  should  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum— ^a  place  of  refuge — and  not  to  a 
lunatic  kospitcU,  such  as  is  provided  for 
them  at  the  present  day.  The  practice 
of  setting  up  the  plea  of  insanity,  in 
criminal  trials  before  a  jury,  is  the 
merest  legal  charlatanry,  intended  to 
mislead  the  jury  and  embarrass  the 
bench. 

Haifa  dozen  incompetent,  or  not  over- 
scrupulous witnesses,  may  be  called  as 
experts,  and  counterbalance  the  evidence 
of  a  competent  and  thoroughly  honest 
specialist.  The  purpose  of  the  excellent 
journal  under  consideration  is,  to  en- 
lighten the  legal,  as  well  as  the  medical 
profession,  on  all  questions  pertaining 
to  this  difficult  problem.  There  is  no 
other  journal  published  in  any  language, 
devoted  exclusively  to  Medico -Legal 
questions.  Besides  its  responsible  edi- 
tors, it  numbers  among  its  contributors 
Moritz  Schiff,  Franz  von  Holtzendorf,  B. 
von  Erafft-Ebing,  author  of  the  <*  Hand- 
book of  Judicial  Psychopathology,''* 
Prof.  Andrini,  Bellini,  and  many  others. 
A  fasciculus  is  published*  every  two 
months,  making,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
a  volume  of  about  500  pages. 

The  present  number  opens  with  an 
excellent  article,  on  the  dignity  of  the 
Physician  in  judicial  questions  and  on 
the  reforms  necessary  in  actual  legisla- 
tion. (Delia  Dignita  del  Medico  Nelle 
Questioni  di  Giustiza,  e  delle  Relative 
Beforme  all'Attnale  LegislazLone  del 
Prof.  Antonio  Baffaele.) 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
expert  are,  **  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  scope  of  Legal  Medicine,  the  want 
of  a  clear  idea  of  the  position  and  of  the 
duties  the  expert  is  to  perform,  anabso- 

^Lehrbvch  der  Geriohtlichen  Psychopatho- 
logie  mit  BeriickBichtigong  der  Gesetxgebung 
yon  Oestcrreich,  Beutschland  und  Frankreicb, 
von  Dr.  R.  von  Krafit-Ebing,  Director  der 
Steirmark,  Landesirrenanstalt,  Profestor  an 
der  K.  K.  Uuiversit&t,  Gralz— Stuttgart  Ferd. 
Enke— 2875. 


lute  ignorance  of  the  value  of  proofs  by 
specialists,  the  habit  of  confounding 
scientific  experts  with  testimony,  and 
with  other  experts  of  inferior  qualifica- 
tions, and,  finally,  the  habit  of  not  awak- 
ing sufficient  distinction  between  cases 
in  which  the  expert  pronounces  on  the 
existence  of  a  fact  and  those  in  which  he 
reasons  on  the  postulates  of  science.*' 

The  second  article  gives  a  series  of  in- 
teresting experiments  on  "The  action 
of  coffee  on  the  sulphate  of  strychnia.^' 
(L'Azion§  del  Caffe  sul  Solfato  di  Stric- 
nia.  Studio  Sperimentale  e  Ck)mmuni- 
cazione  preventiva,  del  Dott,  Attilio 
Lelli.) 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  two 
rabbits  of  equal  age  and  weight  were 
chosen;  to  one  was  given  five  centi- 
grammes of  sulphate  of  strychnia  in  forty 
grammes  of  water;  to  the  other  five 
centigrammes,  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
strong  inftision  of  coffee.  The  first  died 
in  ten  minutes  and  the  second  in  four- 
teen hours,  thirty-six  minutes. 

The  next  article  is  a  *<  Critical  Ex- 
amination of  the  proposed  new  Penal 
Code  for  Italy."  (Osservazioni  Critiche 
sul  Progetto  del  nuovo  Oodioe  Penale 
Italiano,  per  il  Prof.  Carlo  Livi),  chief 
editor  of  the  **  Be  vista.''  The  review  ia 
limited  to  the  articles  61  and  62,  relat- 
ing to  Insanity  and  to  Legal  Medicine. 

We  will  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
to  follow  the  writer  at  some  length  in  his 
examination  of  these  most  important 
questions.  T.  P.  0. 

The  Medical  Register*  has  ap- 
peared in  a  somewhat  more  compact 
form,  fifty  pages  less  than  last  year,  but 
nothing  is  missing  of  much  practical 
value,  while  in  general  accuracy  it  is  an 
improvement  We  regret  the  editor's 
intimation  in  the  preface,  that,  owing  to 
the  '*lack  of  interest  in  the  Begister  on 
the  part  of  the  native  practitioners  and 
those  able  to  sustain  such  a  work,"  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  will  again  prepare  it.    It 

*  Tbe  Medical  Register  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Conneoticnt,  for  the  year  commeno- 
ing  Jane  15th,  1877.  Published  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  New  York  Medico-Historical  So- 
ciety, Alfred  E.  M.  Purdy,  M.D.,  Editor.  Vol. 
XY.   New  York:  G.P.Putnam's  Sons. 
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has  been  so  long  before  the  profession, 
and  its  general  ntility  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  would  be  sapererogant  to  point 
ont  its  advantages.  Besides  the  regis- 
tration of  no  less  than  4,844  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  pharmacists  and  nurses, 
we  have  here  an  abstract  of  the  principal 
laws  of  the  States  represented,  relating 
to  the  medical  profession,  the  names, 
localities  and  regulations  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  and  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, institutions  .and  societies  of 
medicine,  pharmacy  and  dentistry; 
much  information  not  elsewhere  ob- 
tainable without  great  trouble  and  labor. 
It  would  surely  be  a  matter  of  great  re- 
gret to  the  medical  profession  in  this 
Tlcinity,  for  Dr.  Furdy  to  cease  his  con- 
nection with  the  work,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  the  excellencies  of  this  volume 
will  not  fail  to  attract  the  merited  sup- 
port which  seems  necessary  to  his  con- 
tinuance as  editor. 

Books  deceived.— Eighth  Annual 
Beport  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health;  Annual  Reports  of  Boards  of 
Health  of  Cincinnati,  Bichmond  and 
Petersburg;  Begistrar-GeneraPs  Beport> 
Bermuda;  Denton's  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing; Folsom's  Disease  of  the  Mind; 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities' Be- 
port; Marsh  on  Hay  FeTer;  Bauchen- 
berg's  Beport  on  Hygiene;  Eieman  on 
Katatonia;  Lambert  on  Practical  Medi- 
cine of  To-day;  Chadwick's  Sanitation 
of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Wage  Class; 
Chadwick's  Functions  of  a  General  Po- 
lice Force  for  the  Extinction  of  Fires; 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  Beport,  Utica; 
Trans.  Medical  Society,  West  Virginia; 
Field's  Address  before  Workingmen's 
Institute,  Des  Moines;  Percy's  "Merrit 
H.  Cosh"  Prize  Essay  on  Physiological 
And  Therapeutical  Action  of  Phosphorus, 
etc.;  Koyes'  Papers  Presented  to  Fifth 
International  Congress  of  Ophthalmolo- 
gy; Bulkley's  Analysis  of  774  cases  of 
Skin  Disease;  Hupp's  Cases  of  Phymosis; 
Easley's  Surgery  of  the  Hand;  Trans. 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of 
Maryland,  1877;  Trans.  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Missouri,  1877;  Toner  Lecture 
No.  V,  by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.D. ;  Hitch- 


cock's Belation  of  Student  Life  to  Health 
and  Longevity;  Culyer's  Industrial  Art 
Education;  Pooley's  Tracheotomy  in 
Diphtheria;  Psychological  Basis  of  Be- 
ligion;  Agnew's  160  Cases  of  Asthenopia; 
Jones'  Poisonous  Effects  of  Cyanide  of 
Potassium;  Simon's  Beport  on  State 
Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene;  Minor's 
Notes  on  Epidemiology;  Bowditch's 
Growth  of  Children;  Hay's  Case  of  Be- 
curring  Sarcomatous  Tumor;  Lambert's 
Tubercular  Nephritis;  Macdonald's 
General  Paresis;  Munisipal  Manual  of 
Detroit;  Beport  of  School  Committee  of 
Providence;  McParlin's  History  and 
Climate  of  New  Mexico;  Bockwell's  Dif- 
ferential Indications  for  the  Use  of  the 
Faradic  and  Galvanic  Currents;  Sims  on 
the  Discovery  of  Ansdsthesia;  Beport  of 
Cincinnati  Hospital,  1876;  Bartlett's  Ori- 
gin of  Symbols;  Thomas'  Prophylactic 
Treatment  of  Placenta  Previa;  Yandell's 
Beport  on  Dermatology ;  Thomas*  Case  of 
Abdominal  Pregnancy  Treated  by  Lapar- 
otomy. Die  Fleischkost  des  Menschen 
vom  sanitalren  und  markt  polizeilichen 
Standpunkte,  yon  A.  (X  Gerlach;  Trans- 
mission de  la  Tuberculose  par  les  vaies 
digestiyes— Experiences  NouveUes — par 
M.  A.  Chauyeau;  Assainissement  de  la 
Seine,  par  M.  A.  Durand^Claye,  In- 
g^nieur  des  ponts  et  chauss^es.  L' As- 
sainissement de  Paris — ^La  Seine,  la 
Presqu'ill  de  Grennevilliers,  la  Bievre. 
B4sum6  desdocumensofficiels,  present^s 
au  Conseil  municipal  de  Psris  par  le  Dr. 
Prosper  de  Pietra-Santa. 

New  Exchanges  Beceived. — O 
Progresso  Medico. — ^Bedactor  Principal, 
Dr.  Domingos  de  Almeida  Martins 
Costa,  Membro  titular  da  imperial  Acad- 
amia  de  Medicina  do  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
medico  da  Casa  de  Sande  de  N.  S.  da 
Ajuda,  etc.,  etc.  Pnblica — se  nos  diss 
5  e  20  de  cada  mez.  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
Typographia  Academica,  73  Bua  Sete  de 
Setembro,  1877.    Nos.  1  to  14. 

Aunales  de  Demographic  Internation- 
ale, Becueil  trimestriel  de  travaux  origi- 
naux  et  de  documents  Statistiques  et  btfl- 
letin  bibliographique  special  Public  par 
A.  Chervin,  Paris,  Librarie  de  Guillaume 
et  Cie,  1877. 


RUDOLF    L.    C.   VIBCHOW. 
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TESTAMENTARY  CAPACITY. 

By  Isaac  Kat,  M.D., 
Author  of  '*  Mental  Pathology/'  "  Mental  Hygiene,"  etc.,  etc. 

Proceedings  of  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  June  13th,  1877, 
Prof.  F.  H.  HAMn/roN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

To  the  questioii,  What  shall  become  of  a  man's  property  after 
death  ?  the  law  of  our  own  and  of  every  civilized  people,  in  recogni- 
tion of  what  was  deemed  by  the  old  jurists  £ts  a  jus  naturcde,  replies, 
that  he  may  dispose  of  it  himself  beiore  he  dies,  under  some  Umita- 
tions  required  by  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  It  only  requires 
that  when  exercising  mis  right  he  should  be  of  sound  mind;  and  this 
leads  to  the  inquiry,  What  is  meant  by  a  sound  mind?  At  first  blush 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  strictly  medical  question,  and,  so  regarding 
it,  the  physician  considers  it  as  a  matter  of  health  or  disease,  of  nor- 
mal or  abnormal  condition.  The  jurist,  on  the  other  hand,  ignoring 
entirely  the  physical  element  implied  in  the  question,  considers 
it  solely  as  a  matter  of  mental  capacity.  As  in  cases  that  come  into 
litigation  both  parties  urge  their  views  as  the  proper  guide  to  the 
ultimate  decision,  discrepancy  and  conflict  must  naturally  follow. 
Much  of  this  diversity  of  views  arose  on  both  sides,  undoubtedly,  from 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  itself,  as  the  slight- 
est exanunation  win  show. 

From  the  earhest-  times  the  law  has  recognized  insanity  as  a  dis- 
turbing element  in  human  conduct,  and  allowed  it  to  modify,  more  or 
less,  its  administration  of  justice.  Therefore,  the  question  of  ques- 
tions on  this  subject  is,  how  far,  and  in  what  manner,  this  disturbing 
influence  really  extends.  To  answer  this  question,  resort  has  been 
had  to  two  sources  of  instruction.  One  is,  that  observation  of  the  in- 
sane which  any  one  may  make  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  While 
we  admit  that  much  may  possibly  be  learned  in  this  way,  yet  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  impressions  thus  obtained  are  quite  unreliable  for 
any  practical  purpose.  A  very  few  cases  only  can  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  any  individual,  and  the  notice  taken  of  them  must 
necessarily  be  hasty  and  superficial  The  more  demonstrative  symp- 
toms only  will  arrest  the  attention,  while  the  less  obvious,  though, 
perhaps,  more  significant,  may  be  overlooked  altogether.    Neither  in 
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this  way  is  there  any  element  of  progress.  No  amount  of  attainment 
leads  to  fresh  attainment.  It  lives  and  dies  with  him  who  makes  it 
Observers  more  sagacious  than  Shakspere  and  Walter  Scott  can 
scarcely  be  expected.  And  yet  the  current  ideas  respecting  insanity 
are  chiefly  derived  from  this  source. 

The  other  source  of  information  is  that  where  insanity  is  studied 
as  a  disease,  in  the  spirit  and  methods  of  a  scientific  inquiry.  Here 
not  a  few  only,  but  all  its  phenomena  are  observed.  Its  various 
phases,  as  presented  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to  month,  and 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  different  grades  and  stages,  are  carefully 
studied,  with  the  abundant  facilities  afforded  by  the  modem  hospitd 
for  the  insane.  The  study  of  the  physiological  and  pathological  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed,  of  the  ancestral  defects  in  which  it  origin- 
ates, and  of  the  adverse  influences  by  which  it  is  developed,  throws 
light  on  the  character  of  each  individual  case,  without  which  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  mistake. 

Ideas  derived  from  this  quarter  have  always  determined  to  some 
extent  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  English  law,  not,  however,  with- 
out great  resistance,  especially  in  modem  times.  The  classification 
of  mental  diseases,  the  terms  and  phrases  found  in  medical  books, 
were  freely  adopted  into  the  civil  law,  with  such  practical  conse- 
quences as  they  would  naturally  suggest.  The  psychological  relations 
of  the  different  forms  of  insanity  were  but  little  considered  by  the 
ancient  physicians,  and,  of  course,  they  could  furnish  the  lawyers 
with  little  aid  in  the  work  respecting  it  which  fell  to  them.  Indeed 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  their  means  of  learning  about 
insanity  were  hardly  better  than  those  possessed  by  the  world  in 
general  Their  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  physiology  led  to  the 
crudest  theories  on  the  nature  of  disease,  and  their  observation  of 
its  phenomena  was  directed  by  a  false  pathology,  rather  than  by  any 
methods  of  exact  and  patient  inquiry.  The  only  advantage  they 
possessed  over  others  in  the  study  of  insanity,  consisted  in  the  more 
close  and  continuous  observation  of  individual  cases  which  their  pro- 
fessional duties  required.  Through  the  whole  mediseval  period,  and 
long  after  the  revival  of  learning,  medical  writers  were  content  to 
abide  by  the  notions  of.  Gelsus  and  Galen,  and  these  were  all  they 
could  offer  to  aid  the  lawyer  and  the  law-giver  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  By  this  aid,  such  as  it  was,  the  latter  undertook  to  say 
how  far  and  in  what  way  insanity  modifies  the  legal  consequences  of 
human  conduct.  To  simpHfy  the  process,  they  found  it  convenient 
to  consider  the  disease  in  its  different  forms,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, in  its  different  grades  of  apparent  severity.  The  first  systematic 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Lord  Coke,  who  recognized  four 
descriptions  of  persons  as  being  non  compos  mentis — ^viz. :  idiots; 
those  who,  by  sickness,  grief  or  other  accident,  have  wholly  lost  their 
memory  and  understanding;  those  called  lunatics,  who  have  some- 
times their  understanding  and  sometimes  not;  and  lastly,  those  who, 
by  their  own  vicious  act,  have  deprived  themselves  for  a  time  of  their 
memory  and  understanding,  such  as  drunkards.  Bude  as  this  class- 
ification is,  it  has  some  semblance  of  correctness;  but,  like  the  more 
elaborate  rules  and  tests  of  more  recent  times,  it  labors  under  the 
defect  of  being  difficult  of  application.  It  affords  no  help  to  settle  the 
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qnestion  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  person  concerned  belongs  to 
either  of  these  classes.  Begarded  as  a  scientific  formulary  it  is  quite 
defective,  because  it  ignores  completely  some  well-recognized  forms  of 
mental  disease.  Many  years  afterwards,  Lord  Hale,  availing  himself 
of  the  more  advanced  medical  knowledge  of  his  time,  corrected  this, 
defect  in  some  degree,  and  ventured  upon  some  rules  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  practical  question.  But,  with  all  their  defects,  and  in  the 
face>of  the  better  knowledge  of  our  times,  the  doctrines  of  these  men 
still  govern,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  decisions  of  English  and 
American  courts. 

Unquestionably,  they  reflected  and  confirmed  the  prevalent  senti- 
ment which  regarded  the  last  will  and  testament  as  an  instrument  too 
sacred  to  be  easily  disturbed.  And  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how 
jealously  it  has  been  guarded  from  all  assatdts,  and  especially  from 
such  as  were  directed  against  the  mental  competence  of  the  testsftor 
Let  us  now  examine  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  new  Hght  shed 
upon  the  subject  by  the  progress  of  medical  science  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  for  witmn  that  period  have  occurred  the  two  great  discov- 
eries of  the  circulation  of  &e  blood  and  of  the  functions  of  the  nerves. 
And  the  same  period  has  witnessed  the  establishment  of  multitudes 
of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  affording  opportunities  for  the  dincal 
study  of  the  disease,  and  for  the  observation  of  the  ways,  manners, 
conduct  and  conversation  of  the  insane  never  enjoyed  before. 

Li  that  form  of  mental  disorder  called  acute  mania,  in  which  the 
mental  movements  are  continuously  strange,  wild  and  incoherent — 
madness  without  method — the  testamentary  incompetence  of  the  pa- 
tient has  never  been  questioned.  Indeed,  the  condition  is  one  in 
which  cv^e  should  hardly  expect  any  disposition  to  make  a  will,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  such  a  one  has  ever  been  offered  for  probate. 
Lord  Coke,  you  observe,  speaks  of  a  description  of  lunatics  who  have 
sometimes  xmderstanding  and  sometimes  not.  This  statement  has 
reference  to  a  phenomenon  once  supposed  to  be  a  very  common  occur- 
rence—I mean  that  of  lucid  intervals,  as  they  are  called.  So  com- 
mon were  they  thought  to  be,  that  in  every  case  of  alleged  insanity, 
the  question  of  a  lucid  interval  was  always  raised  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  fact,  the  practice  has  not  yet  entirely  ceased.  The  idea 
is,  that  in  most  insane  people  reason  returns  at  intervals,  and  with  it 
their  original  competence  and  responsibility.  The  law  not  only  sup- 
poses the  probability  of  such  a  period,  but  the  party  availing  mmself 
of  the  plea  of  insanity  was  obliged  to  show — even  though  the  burden 
of  proof  may  not  always  have  been  put  upon  him  directly — that  there 
was  no  lucid  interval  Considering  how  small  a  foundation  this 
whole  doctrine  of  lucid  intervals  has,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its 
prevalence.  Unquestionably,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  insane 
person  comes  to  himself,  manifesting  his  natural  propriety  of  conduct 
and  conversation,  his  memory  and  perception  apparently  clear,  the 
cloud  returning  after  a  few  days  as  dark  and  dense  as  before.  Ex- 
actly how  far  the  mind  in  this  condition  is  free  from  the  influence  of 
disease  we  never  can  know.  Considering,  however,  the  suddenness 
of  the  change,  the  brevity  of  its  duration,  and  the  long  continuance 
of  the  disease  when  it  occurs  in  chronic  cases,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
mind  is  restored  to  its  normal  degree  of  clearness.     It  must  be  borne 
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in  mind,  also,  that,  as  described  by  distinguished  legal  authorities,  such 
intervals  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  have  not  seen  more  than  half  a 
dozen  cases  in  all  my  experience.  All  nervous  diseases  are  subject, 
more  or  less,  to  a  certain  law  of  periodicity,  by  reason  of  which  at 
intervals  their  regular  course  is  changed,  and  other  incidents  come 
and  go  in  a  certain  order  of  succession.  The  change  thus  produced 
may  sometimes  amount  to  an  entire  disappearance  of  the  signs  of 
disease.  This  phenomenon  is  not  unfrequently  witnessed  in  the  eariy 
stage  of  acute  mania.  Within  the  first  month  there  may  occur  a 
rather  sudden  cessation  of  the  manifestations  of  disease,  in  which  the 
patient  is  calm,  quiet,  talks  and  behaves  sensibly,  though,  if  closely  ob- 
served, there  will  be  found  some  indistinctness  of  memory  and  con- 
fusion of  thought,  especially  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  attack.  This  condition  has  often  been  confounded  with  lucid 
intervals,  especially  by  lawyers,  who  find  it  difficult  to  see  a  distinction 
which  can  be  visible  only  to  the  long-practiced  observer.  To  the 
common  eye,  any  remission  in  which  the  patient  is  tolerably  calm  after 
being  violent,  and  answers  a  few  questions  rationally,  seems  like  a 
lucid  interval 

Admitting,  as  I  do,  that  a  valid  will  may  be  made  in  the  lucid  in- 
terval, it  is  so  likely  that  some  shadow  of  disease  may  rest  upon  it, 
that  any  testamentary  act  during  that  period  should  be  very  closely 
scrutinized.  Some  qualifications  for  the  act  are  required  not  other- 
wise needed.  It  should  be  shown  that  changes  in  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  those  whom  the  testator  is  disposed  to  benefit,  (hav- 
ing occurred  when  he  was  incapable  of  understanding  and  appred- 
aiixcg  them,)  were  brought  to  his  knowledge  and  comprehension,  since 
such  things  would  naturally  affect  the  dispositions  of  the  wfIL  Be- 
cause it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  past,  for  months  or  years, 
may  have  been  a  complete  blank,  or  filled  with  strange  and  deceptive 
images.  In  short,  we  may  conceive  of  a  case  where  every  testa- 
mentary qualification  was  possessed;  but  certainly  the  fact  must  be  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  difficult  of  proof.  I  know  of  only  one  case  re- 
ported of  a  will  made  in  what  was  called  improperly  a  lucid  interval, 
and  established,  that  of  Gartwright  v.  Cartwright,  1  Phillimore,  90. 
The  testator  was  in  an  asylum,  and  so  severe  was  the  grade  of  her 
disease,  that  she  had  restraint  on  her  limbs  at  the  moment  when  she 
called  for  pen,  ink  and  paper  in  order  to  write  her  will.  This  she 
did  at  last,  after  writing  one  on  several  pieces  of  paper,  which  she  tore 
up  and  threw  into  the  grate,  and  walking  up  and  down  wildly,  and 
muttering  to  herself.  The  will  was  established,  the  court  deciding 
that  it  was  made  during  a  lucid  interval,  on  the  strength  of  the  inter- 
nal evidence,  as  it  made  a  natural  and  consistent  distribution  of  her 
property.  This  fact  the  court  considered  conclusive  proof  that  a 
lucid  interval  had  taken  place.  The  result  may  have  been  right;  but 
it  was  reached  by  a  sort  of  logic  known  as  reasoning  in  a  circle.  The 
correctness  of  the  will  proves  the  interval,  and  the  interval  being 
proved,  makes  the  vrill  valid.  Had  the  court,  while  squarely  ad- 
mitting the  insanity  of  the  testator,  declared  that  the  character  of  the 
act  showed  that  she  was  still  rational  enough  to  make  a  valid  will,  it 
would  have  uttered  good  sense  and  good  science.  Here  we  see  the 
binding  influence  of  the  old  law  as  expounded  by  Coke.     It  being^ 
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proved  that  the  testator  was  a  lunatic,  she  was  necessarily  non  compos, 
and  could  become  otherwise  only  by  recovery  or  a  lucid  interval 

This  influence  has  not  yet  entirely  lost  its  force,  for  I  observe  that 
lawyers  are  not  content  with  proving  competence  sufficient  for  the 
act  in  question,  but  also  labor  hard  to  prove  also  perfect  soundness 
of  mind.  In  a  case  that  came  under  notice  two  or  three  years  since, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  void  the  contracts  of  a  person  recently  de- 
ceased, on  the  ground  of  insanity.  It  was  shown  that  the  transac- 
tion— the  sale  of  coal  lands — ^was  just  and  fair  in  every  particular; 
that  he  obtained  a  price  pronounced  by  his  neighbors  and  advisers 
to  be  a  fair  one;  and  that  he  sold,  then  and  there,  without  waiting  for 
a  prospective  rise  in  value,  simply  because  he  needed  the  money. 
That  he  was  a  lawyer  in  full  practice,  a  leader  at  his  bar  almost  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  all  the  while  the  trusted  counsellor  of 
several  large  corporations — aU  this  needed  no  proof,  for  it  was  seen 
by  everybody.  And  yet,  because  of  the  admitted  fact  that  this  man 
had  always  been  remarkably  eccentric  in  his  ways  and  manners,  week 
after  week  was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  show  either  that  he  was  or 
was  not  technically  insane.  If  the  administration  of  the  law  has  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  justice  among  men,  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  the  means  it  used  in  this  instance  were  signally  irrelevant. 

Farther  examination  of  Coke's  classification  of  the  non  compotes 
mentis,  furnishes  fresh  proof  how  Httle  help  it  gave  the  medical  jurist 
in  settling  the  questions  that  came  before  him. 

"  One  class,"  he  says,  * '  consists  of  those  who,  by  sickness,  grief  or 
other  accident,  have  wholly  lost  their  memory  and  understanding." 
The  word  wholly  is  probably  used  inadvertently,  because  it  would 
refer  to  persons  in  the  very  last  stage  of  dementia,  whose  acts  would 
scarcely  become  matter  of  litigation;  whereas  he  had  in  mind,  no 
doubt,  a  numerous  class,  who,  while  moving  about  among  men,  and 
taking  some  part  in  the  affairs  of  life,  are,  nevertheless,  laboring 
under  considerable  mental  infirmitv.  We  have  reason  to  think  that 
this  class  was  meant  to  embrace  the  subjects  of  senile  dementia,  of 
the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  of  the  damage  inflicted  by  paralysis  and 
other  cerebral  affections.  His  allusion  to  grief  and  accidents  implies, 
probably,  a  mistaken  notion  he  had  conceived  respecting  the  cause 
of  the  mental  affection.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  class,  unquestionably, 
has  always  furnished  the  courts  with  a  greater  amount  of  Htigation 
than  all  others  put  together,  in  the  matter  of  wills.  The  more  exact 
and  well-deflned  are  our  notions  of  mental  capacity,  the  more  foun- 
dation they  have  in  dose  personal  observation  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons, the  better  wiU  be  our  administration  of  justice.  Much  of  the 
apparent  conflict  in  the  adjudication  of  their  cases  has  arisen,  I 
thmk,  from  a  faulty  appreciation  of  the  mental  qualities  chiefly  con- 
<3emed;  and  therefore  I  invite  your  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  this 
point 

Old  age  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  certain  enfeeblement  of  the 
mental  as  well  as  the  bodily  powers.  This  condition  does  not  imply 
unsoundness  or  incompetence.  It  merely  means  a  diminished  power 
of  endurance;  an  incapacity  for  those  long-sustained  efforts  once 
comparatively  easy;  more  difficulty  in  grasping  obscure  and  remote 
relations.     The  mind  has  lost  none  of  its  characteristic  tastes,  and 
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none  of  its  fondness  for  its  accostomed  pursuits;  but  it  is  satisfied  with 
easier  tasks  and  welcomes  longer  intervals  of  rest  The  only  mental 
faculty  obviously  involved  in  tiiis  condition  is  the  memory,  especially 
of  recent  incidents,  even  while  old  ones  are  well  retained.  The  for- 
getfulness  of  young  people  comes  from  carelessness  and  a  predomi- 
nant interest  in  other  thoughts.  With  the  aged  the  new  impression, 
however  vivid  at  first,  fades  away  from  a  lack  of  power  in  the  brain 
to  retain  it.  It  must  be  quickly  and  frequently  repeated,  before  it 
will  endure.  So  far  the  change  may  be  considered  as  the  normal 
result  of  old  age,  and  destitute  of  any  legal  consequences.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  in  the  closing  years,  the  mind  displays  even  more  than 
its  wonted  vigor  and  brilliancy.  It  was  these  exceptional  instances 
that  led  the  poet  Waller  to  say: 

**  The  Bonrs  dark  cottage,  baftered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  which  time  has  made.'' 

Sometimes  the  change  here  described  proceeds  still  &rther,  and  in- 
duces a  condition  that  is  abnormal,  ending  in  senUe  demenHa.  The 
memory  becomes  less  and  less  tenacious;  the  perceptions  less  exact 
and  dear,  one  person  or  thing  being  mistaken  for  another,  and  their 
relations  misunderstood.  Then  the  judgment — ^that  is,  the  power  of 
discerning  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  of  distinguishing  between 
the  specious  and  true,  of  taking  in  the  remoter  considerations  germane 
to  the  case  in  hand,  of  weighing  and  rightly  appreciating  confiicting 
claims — loses  its  vigor,  and  is  easily  led  astray  by  false  lights.  And 
so  the  process  of  decay  goes  on,  until  it  reaches  its  utmost  limit  in 
virtual  extinction  of  the*  mental  powers.  Kow  what  we  would  like  to 
know  is,  the  precise  point  at  which  testamentary  capacity  ends;  and 
this,  of  course,  is  beyond  our  reach.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  condi- 
tion, both  in  its  earliest  and  its  latest  stage,  there  can  be  no  diversity 
of  opinion.  It  is  during  the  intermediate  stage  that  it  gives  rise  to 
obscurity,  doubt,  confiicting  evidence  and  abundant  litigation. 

To  arrive  at  a  correct  decision,  we  must  first  understand  what  are 
the  intellectual  powers  necessary  to  testamentary  capacity.  In  the 
first  place,  the  memory  must  be  active  enough  to  bring  up  to  mind 
all  those  who  have  natural  claims  on  the  bounty  of  the  testator;  to 
make  him  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  property,  its  location,  the  incum- 
brances upon  it  and  his  debts.  If  he  makes  bequests  in  certain  sums 
of  money,  he  should  know  with  some  degree  of  exactness  the  value 
of  his  property;  and  if  he  has  made  previous  wills,  he  should  be 
aware  of  their  contents.  Whether  he  actually  had  such  a  memory 
wOl  generally  be  determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  transaction.  In  most  cases  evidence  is  given  respecting  the 
general  condition  of  the  memoiy  as  manifested  in  the  ordinary  dis- 
course, and  this,  coming,  as  it  does,  in  a  loose,  detached,  fragmentary 
manner,  from  persons  usually  unaccustomed  to  observe  mental  phe- 
nomena closely,  requires  to  be  carefully  and  intelligentiy  examined. 
The  lapses  of  memory  exhibited  by  all  old  people  must  be  distin- 
guished from  that  utter  loss  of  memory  that  no  effort  can  retrieve, 
even  for  a  moment  The  former  is  chiefiy  in  regard  to  recent  things, 
which  are  readily  brought  back  to  mind  and  are  retained  for  awlme. 
The  latter  embraces  old  as  well  as  recent  incidents,  impressions  cus- 
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tomory  as  well  as  casual,  ideas  the  most  as  well'  as  the  least  familiat. 
The  old  man  who  is  constantly  mislaying  his  spectacles,  forgetting 
the  face  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  introduced  the  day  before, 
and  marching  up  the  broad  aisle  of  the  church  with  an  umbrella 
over  his  head,  may  be  found,  when  his  attention  is  specially  directed 
to  a  subject,  to  remember  its  prominent  points,  understand  them 
well,  and  govern  himself  accordingly. 

Let  it  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  that  many  of  those  old  peo- 
ple so  forgetful  of  passing  events  and  so  careless  of  little  proprieties, 
need  only  to  have  their  attention  fixed  on  the  matter  in  hand  to  dis- 
play no  lack  of  memory  or  understanding.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
person  has  utterly  forgotten  the  events  of  his  earHer  age;  if  he  can- 
not tell  his  own  age,  or  the  year  of  our  national  independence,  is 
unable  to  tell  how  many  six  and  six  make,  and  has  forgotten  whether 
his  estate  is  in  lands  or  houses  or  stocks,  he  surely  has  lost  his  testa- 
mentary capacity. 

The  mental  iid&rmity  most  often  the  source  of  testamentary  inca- 
pacity, is  impaired  judgment.  To  make  an  equitable  distribution  of 
his  estate  among  those  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  affection — 
such  a  one,  I  mean,  as  he  would  have  made  while  confessedly  sound — 
implies  on  the  part  of  the  testator  a  variety  of  considerations  that 
cannot  safely  be  overlooked.  He  should  be  able  to  appreciate  prop- 
erly the  nature  of  their  claims,  their  present  and  prospective  necessi- 
ties and  the  favors  they  have  already  received;  and  all  this,  not  to 
mention  other  considerations,  requires  a  nice  discrimination,  and  the 
power  of  looking  before  and  after.  If  the  bequests  indicate  any  de- 
ficiency in  these  respects,  it  certainly  furnishes  ground  of  suspicion. 

There  is  a  large  class,  you  observe,  still  unprovided  for  in  the 
schedule  of  Coke.  I  refer  to  that  of  persons  neither  idiots,  lunatics, 
nor  the  victims  of  sickness,  grief  or  old  age— persons  having  by  na- 
ture a  deficient  mental  endowment,  and  embraced  under  the  general 
appellation  of  imbeciles.  The  wills  of  such  persons  often  come  into 
dispute,  and  though  their  disposal  is  determined  by  the  same  princi- 
ples as  those  last  referred  to,  yet  they  give  rise  to  a  larger  range  of 
speculation  and  doubt.  In  the  one  case,  the  question  on  which  the 
result  may  depend  is,  How  much  mental  power  has  been  lost  ?  while 
in  the  other  the  question  is.  How  much  was  ever  possessed?  The 
difficulty  of  the  question  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  many,  if  not 
most  imbeciles,  there  is  much  inequality  in  the  strength  and  develop- 
ment of  the  several  mental  faculties.  The  same  person  may  be 
shrewd,  even  sharp,  in  some  transactions,  dull  and  foolish  in  others; 
at  one  moment  uttering  a  pithy  remark,  at  another  leaving  no  doubt 
of  his  native  simplicity.  With  shrew^ess  and  folly  thus  displayed 
side  by  side,  it  is  not  strange  that  different  observers  are  sometimes 
very  cLifferently  impressed  by  what  they  witness.  One  who  has  sold 
him  a  gun  or  a  fishing-rod,  or  made  for  him  some  little  article  of  use 
or  ornament,  and  listened  to  his  comments,  is  ready  to  pronounce 
him  about  as  sensible  as  the  generality  of  men.  Another  who  has 
witnessed  his  conduct  in  affairs  requiring  some  prudence  and  judg- 
ment, is  strongly  impressed  with  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  sim- 
plicity. And  tins  is  a  specimen  of  the  evidence  heard  in  our  courts, 
when  they  are  called  to  adjudicate  in  cases  involving  the  persona 
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or  property  of  simple-minded  people.  It  is  also  a  lamentable  fact, 
that  the  disposition  to  form  positive  conclusions  on  the  strength  of  a 
partial,  one-sided  observation,  is  about  as  common  among  men  of 
some  culture  as  it  is  among  those  who  are  without  pretensions  to 
any.  Until  mental  manifestations  are  better  understood,  we  shall 
continue  to  witness  these  strangely  conflicting  conclusions  in  litigation 
involving  the  interests  of  imbecile  persons. 

To  meet  this  state  of  things,  the  first  thought  was  to  fix  upon 
some  arbitrary,  specific  standard  of  mental  power,  by  which  the 
minds  of  imbeciles  should  be  measured.  I  know  of  only  one  that  has 
survived  the  test  of  experience,  and  even  that  is  seldom  ofifered  now. 
It  has  been  said  with  some  show  of  authority,  that  to  make  a  valid 
will  one  must  have  capacity  sufficient  to  make  a  contract.  Had  these 
conditions  been  reversed,  and  the  proposition  been,  that  as  much 
mind  was  required  to  make  a  contract  as  to  make  a  will,  it  would 
have  had  as  much  support  in  the  nature  of  things  as  the  other,  and 
that  is  none  at  all.  Until  we  are  satisfied  as  to  the  exact  amount  of 
mind  necessary  to  make  a  contract,  this  measure  will  scarcely  help 
us,  even  with  the  estimate  I  once  heard  given  from  the  bench,  that  it 
is  as  much  as  is  required  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life;  which  must 
remind  us  of  that  venerable  measure  of  size  with  which  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar, ''As  big  as  a  piece  of  chalk."  The  only  rule  founded  in 
reason  and  justice  is,  sufficient  mind  for  the  occasion.  I  hardly  need 
to  suggest,  that  to  distribute  a  large  estate  equitably  and  judiciously 
among  a  considerable  number  of  persons  and  institutions,  must  re- 
quire a  stronger  and  wider  exercise  of  mind  than  would  be  needed 
for  the  disposal  of  a  small  estate  among  the  few  legally  entitled  to  a 
share  of  it.  And  as  much  may  be  said  of  a  contract  involving  many 
contingencies,  as  compared  with  one  disposing  of  a  few  acres  of  land. 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  seen,  the  elements  of  testamentary  capacity  are 
strictly  intellectual,  pertaining  to  the  pure  reason.  A  testament^ 
however,  is  not  always  the  product  exclusively  of  the  understanding. 
The  moral  part  of  our  nature — the  sentiments,  affections  and  emo- 
tions— may  be  as  potent  an  agency  in  its  production  as  the  intellect- 
ual. Hopes  and  fears,  attachments  new  and  old,  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence, a  chronic  habit  of  submission  and  deference,  assiduous  atten- 
tions, crafty  insinuations — these  may  greatly  prevail  over  the  most 
obvious  claims  created  by  the  law  of  inheritance.  Inducements  of 
this  character  are  not  excluded  by  the  law.  All  that  the  law  requires 
in  feeble-minded  people  is,  that  they  be  not  excessive,  calculated  to 
drive  the  mind  from  well-chosen,  well-matured  arrangements,  and 
divert  the  course  of  property  into  channels  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  taken. 

In  examining  these  cases,  we  must  never  forget  that  both  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  moral  faculties  may  have  been  concerned  in  their  pro- 
duction, because,  if  either  of  these  factors  are  left  out  of  the  account, 
we  are  greatly  in  danger  of  being  misled.  Nor  must  we  forget,  while 
investigating  their  respective  agency,  that  they  may  act  with  some 
degree  of  independence  of  each  other.  The  same  person  who  thinks 
correctly  and  sensibly  so  far  as  he  goes,  may  readily  yield  to  induce- 
ments strongly  presented  to  his  feelings.  In  a  case  lately  tri^d  in 
Massachusetts,  this  distinction  was  so  sharply  and  so  pertinently 
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made^  that  it  may  claim  a  moment's  attention.  A  man,  never  mar- 
ried, confessedly  feeble-minded,  and  under  guardianship,  concluded 
to  make  his  will,  which  he  did  without  urging  or  hindrance  from  any 
quarter.  In  this  he  bequeathed  his  property — ^$200,000 — ^to  yarious 
charitable  institutions,  and  to  a  few  intimate  friends  from  whom  he 
had  received  much  care  and  kindness,  completely  ignoring  his  sisters, 
for  the  reason,  as  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  they  took  no  notice  of 
him  and  were  wealthy  enough  already.  In  making  the  will  he  was 
aided  by  a  lawyer  of  the  nighest  moral  standing,  and  the  whole 
transaction  was  free  from  suspicious  circumstances.  Two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  while  in  company  of  certain  persons  whose  rela- , 
tions  to  him  gave  them  much  influence  over  him,  he  became  so  much 
excited  by  their  reproaches  and  solicitations,  that  he  called  for  the 
will  and  drew  his  pen  through  his  signature.  The  will  was  offered 
for  probate;  but  the  judge  declined  to  approve  it,  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  which  a  trial  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  the  will.  The  jury  virtually  said  the  will  was  a  ra- 
tional act,  rationally  Euid  calmly  done,  with  memory  and  judgment 
sufficient  for  the  purpose;  but  the  revocation  was  done  in  a  moment 
of  passion,  excited  by  the  suggestions  of  others,  and  too  strong  for 
bis  feeble  mind  to  resist.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  approved  by 
the  court. 

The  question  of  testamentary  capacity  in  feeble-minded  people  is 
generally  connected  with  that  of  outside  influence.  Sound-minded 
people  may  and  often  do  ask  advice  in  the  final  disposition  of  their 
property,  and  the  result  is,  very  likely,  all  the  better  for  it.  Such  ad- 
vice may  be  needed  all  Uie  more  where  the  mind  is  weakened  by 
nature  or  disease;  but  when  obtained,  it  is  always,  and  very  justly, 
viewed  by  the  law  with  suspicion,  and  the  dominant  question  is, 
whether  or  not  the  testator  has  been  subjected  to  what  is  called  un- 
due inftvence — ^becausQ,  sound  or  unsound,  strong  or  weak,  his  will 
must  be  his  own  will,  and  not  another's.  If  the  influence  is  such,  that 
the  wishes  and  the  interests  of  other  parties,  rather  than  the  testa- 
tor's, are  represented,  then  the  law  supposes  that  the  will  is  really 
not  his  wiH  In  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  undue  influence,  how- 
ever, a  foundation  must  be  laid  by  first  proving  the  fact  of  mentskl 
deficiency.  The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  by  lawyers,  aided  by 
physicians,  to  reverse  the  proces&  Unless  the  testator  has  clearly 
manifested  some  mental  unsoundness  by  his  previous  acts,  the  proof 
of  undue  influence  should  be  strong  enough  to  be  unmistaJukble.  It 
often  happens  that  no  such  can  be  shown;  that  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  malang  of  the  will,  no  indications  of  feebleness,  of  delusion  or 
wandering  have  been  witnessed.  I  do  not  say  that  even  under  such 
circumsts^ces  undue  influence  may  not  be  exerted.  When  we  con- 
sider the  enfeebling  effect  on  body  and  mind  of  a  long  last  illness,  of 
the  many  infirmities  that  often  attend  this  period,  and  of  the  utter 
prostration  of  the  will  produced  by  pain  and  a  sense  of  complete  de- 
pendence, we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  conditions  better  fitted  for  the 
exercise  of  an  undue  influence  over  testamentary  dispositions.  The 
courts  of  our  time  have  become  quite  familiar  with  a  certain  class  of 
cases  presenting  these  traits.  An  old  man  marries  a  young  woman, 
and  within  a  year  or  two  dies,  leaving  a  will  greatly  in  her  favor,  much 
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to  the  diBappointment  of  relatives  who  would  otherwise  have  received 
the  whole  of  the  estate.  These  cases  are  exceedingly  embarrassing, 
for  we  are  often  left  without  any  clew  to  guide  ns  to  a  rightfcd  con- 
clusion. We  are  sure  it  is  such  a  will  as  me  testator  would  not  have 
made  in  the  vigor  and  flush  of  health;  while  we  hesitate  to  say,  under 
the  conviction  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his 
own,  how  far  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  kindness  and  service  may 
be  allowed  to  shape  his  decision.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  it  frequently 
happens  that  some  circumstance  sheds  a  little  light  upon  the  case, 
enabling  the  jury,  if  not  to  decide  according  to  its  legal  merits,  yet  to 
do  what,  in  tneir  rude  estimate,  ''is  about  right" 

You  observed,  no  doubt,  that  Coke,  in  his  dassiflcation  of  mental 
disorders,  ignores  entirely  a  form  of  the  disease  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing very  rare.  The  reason  was,  probably,  that  it  seemed  so  partial 
in  its  operation — ^it  left  so  much  of  the  mind  free,  apparently,  from  its 
influence— that  it  was  not  supposed  to  impair  the  person's  responsi- 
bihty  for  civQ  or  criminal  acta  Nearly  a  hundred  years  went  by  be- 
fore  it  was  first  formally  recognized  by  Lord  Hale,  as  well  as  another 
hundred  years  after  him  before  the  law  began  to  take  it  into  the  ac- 
count as  an  element  of  excuse  for  human  delinquency,  or  regard  it  as 
a  claim  on  its  protection.  I  refer  to  what  is  now  called  partial  insan- 
ity, in  which  a  person,  while  entertaining  some  notions  having  no 
possible  existence,  in  all  other  respects  talks  and  acts  like  other  men. 
Mow  to  meet  the  difficulties  suggested  by  this  form  of  mental  disease, 
was  a  problem  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  this  luminary  of  the  Eng- 
lish law;  and  he  passed  it  along  to  his  successors,  many  of  whom, 
even  to  this  day,  have  been  as  unwilling  as  he  to  give  it  any  practical 
effect  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  light  shed  upon  the 
nature  of  disease,  and  especially  of  insanity,  by  our  better  methods 
and  opportunities  of  study,  has  not  been  utt^ly  disregarded;  and 
though  we  are  too  often  obliged  to  witness  the  display  of  the  old 
ignorance,  rather  than  the  new  knowledge,  yet  the  time  is  coming,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  when  the  law  will  be  in  entire  accordance  with  science. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  up  to  the  present  century  we  hear 
nothing  of  partial  insanity,  strictly  so  called,  in  civil  cases;  and  in 
criminal  cases,  where  it  was  sometunes  offered  in  defense,  it  scarcely 
received  a  respectful  hearing.  The  common  idea  that  the  monoma- 
niac had  still  reason  enough  left  for  all  practical  purposes,  protected 
his  testamentary  privileges;  and  generally,  it  may  be  supposed,  the 
rule  worked  no  injustice.  Had  the  courts  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  will  the  manifest  offspring  of  a  gross  delusion,  they  might 
have  refused  to  sustain  it  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  would 
have  approved  a  will  devising  a  large  estate  to  the  building  of  a  rail- 
way to  ihe  moon  (though  hardly  more  a  folly  than  many  exclusively 
mundane  that  have  been  built),  however  prudent,  sagacious  and  intel- 
ligent the  testator  may  have  been  in  the  ordinary  a&irs  of  life.  It 
was  not  until  1828  that  this  question  of  the  legal  effect  of  partial  in- 
sanity on  the  testamentary  capacity  was  squarely  met  and  rightly  de- 
cided. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  case  of  Dew  v.  Clarice,  which  came  up 
for  final  adjudication  in  one  of  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Sir 
John  Nicholl  presiding.  The  matter  in  issue  was  the  validity  of  the 
will  of  a  London  surgeon,  who  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  his 
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nephews,  leading  only  a  life  interest  in  a  small  portion  of  it  to  a  daugh- 
ter, his  only  child.  The  testator  had,  for  many  years,  very  creditably 
practiced  his  profession;  and  thongh  regarded  by  his  patients  and 
many  others  as  eccentric  and  irritable,  was  never  snspected  by  them 
of  laboring  under  any  kind  of  mental  derangement.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appeared  that  he  had  always  entertained  the  strongest  aver- 
sion towards  this  daughter,  describing  her  to  his  friends  and  stran- 
gers as  prone  to  aU  manner  of  vice — as  a  perfect  fiend,  an  imp  of 
Satan — charging  her  even  with  impossible  crimes.  His  treatment  of 
her  was  almost  incredibly  savage,  not  only  compelling  her  to  perform 
the  most  menial  offices,  but  he  would  often  strike  her  with  his  denched 
fists,  cut  her  flesh  with  a  horse-whip,  and  once,  when  she  was  only  ten 
or  eleven  years  old,  he  stripped  her  naked,  tied  her  to  a  bed-post,  and 
after  flogging  her  with  a  large  rod  intertwisted  with  brass  wire, 
rubbed  her  back  with  brine.  It  appeared  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
this  extraordinary  antipathy.  l4ie  girl  was  described  by  all  who 
knew  her  as  amiable  and  docile  in  her  disposition,  and  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  her  deportment.  Against  this  will  the  judge  pronounced  an 
exhaustive  and  most  elaborate  judgment,  untrammelled  as  he  was  by 
the  precedents  of  the  common  law,  and  inspired  by  the  larger  spirit 
and  freedom  of  the  civil  law.  Remarkably  well  informed  on  the  na- 
ture of  insanity,  he  discussed  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  testator 
with  a  sagacity  never  before  witnessed  in  a  court  of  law,  reaching  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  mental  disorder  was  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the 
wiU.  Against  the  doctrine  there  announced,  novel  and  unprecedented 
as  it  was,  no  voice  of  dissent  has  ever  been  raised.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  thinw  in  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity  which  may  be 
considered  as  established. 

Sir  John  NichoU,  be  it  observed,  was  careful  to  restrict  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  to  the  case  before  him.  The  mental  disorder 
was  sufficient  to  vitiate,  not  any  will,  but  the  wiQ  in  question.  Had 
the  testator  bequeathed  his  property  to  his  daughter,  he  would, 
probably,  have  established  the  will,  insane  as  he  was.  The  insanity 
would  have  been  no  bar  to  a  natural  and  proper  distribution  of  his 
estate;  and  so,  I  apprehend,  the  matter  is  now  generally  regarded. 
The  objection  arises  only  when  the  distribution  is  not  deemed  to  be 
natural  and  proper  by  various  relations,  who  find  it  for  their  interests 
to  destroy  the  ynH  The  principle  being  settled  that  insanity  does 
not  necessarily  impair  a  man's  capacity  to  make  a  will,  any  more 
than  it  destroys  his  power  to  do  many  other  things  as  well  as  ever, 
its  effect  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  any  arbitrary  rule,  but  rather 
by  that  judicious  consideration  of  the  various  circumstances  of  the 
case  wmch  is  founded  on  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  insanity  and 
the  ordinary  motives  of  human  conduct.  In  accordance  with  these 
views,  a  case  was  adjudicated  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  1870, 
Banks  v.  OoodfeUow,  L.  R.  v.  Q.  549,  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  deHv- 
ering  the  opinion  of  the  court  Here  a  will  was  established,  notwith- 
standing the  testator  was  proved  to  have  entertained  some  gross 
delusions,  for  it  was  obvious  that  these  delusions  could  not  possibly 
have  influenced  the  dispositions  of  the  wilL  These  two  cases,  I  pre- 
sume, have  settled  the  rule  of  law^n  regard  to  the  effect  of  delusions 
on  testamentary  competence,  and  thus,  happily,  brought  the  law  of 
the  land  into  harmoAy  with  the  laws,  physiological  and  pathological^ 
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of  the  mental  constitution.  And  let  me  say  in  this  connection,  that 
the  effect  of  mental  impairments  on  the  testamentary  power  is  not 
to  be  estimated  solely  by  their  demonstrative  symptoms,  for  it  may 
be  greatest  when  scarcely  seen  by  the  world  at  large.  I  have  never 
met  with  worse  wills  than  some  made  under  such  circumstances.  I 
have  known  a  will  made  shortly  after  an  apparently  shght  attack  of 
paralysis,  pre-eminently  absurd,  irrelevant  to  any  worthy  purpose,  and 
almost  if  not  quite  impracticable  of  execution.  And  yet  the  testator 
seemed  to  have  completely  recovered,  and  continued  his  ordinary 
pursuits  till  prostrated  by  a  second  attack. 

Wise  and  proper  as  the  doctrine  may  be,  generally  stated,  that  a 
delusion  should  vitiate  any  testamentary  disposition  made  under  its 
influence,  cases  can  easily  be  imagined  where  it  would  be  exceedingly 
embarrassing  to  determine  the  exact  range  of  its  application.  We 
readily  admit  that  the  will  of  a  man  disinheriting  all  his  heirs-at-law 
— brothers,  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces — in  the  belief  that  they  have 
been  attempting  to  take  his  life,  should  not  stand.  But  supposing 
this  delusion  referred  only  to  a  single  relative,  the  rest  of  them  being 
properly  remembered,  I  think  we  should  hesitate  to  break  the  will 
for  that  reason  alone. 

In  pursuing  the  progress  of  thought  on  this  subject,  we  meet  at 
last  one  of  those  extravagances  of  opinion,  which,  coming  from  men 
of  commanding  intellect,  produce  surprise,  if  not  admiration.  Lord 
Brougham  dedared  on  one  occasion,  that  partial  insanity,  however 
limited  apparently,  as  well  as  the  more  general  forms  of  the  disease, 
should  vitiate  all  the  patient's  civil  acts.  He  regards  the  mind  as  a 
single,  indivisible  potency,  and  consequently  that  any  impairment  of 
it  must  be  absolute,  not  partial  On  this  theory,  of  course,  there  is 
no  place  for  the  practice  of  dividing  and  subdividing  the  mind,  some 
portions  becoming  unsound,  while  others  remain  sound.  Lord 
Brougham's  doctrme  is  not  without  warrant,  certainly,  in  the  preva- 
lent metaphysical  theories  of  the  last  century,  and,  accepting  them, 
it  would  be  easier  to  reject  it  with  feeUngs  of  wonder  and  surprise, 
than  to  refute  it.  If  inconsistency  would  furnish  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  it,  it  may  be  found  in  the  statement  he  once  made,  that 
a  man  might  be  so  unsound  as  to  be  regarded  by  his  Maker  as  irre- 
sponsible for  criminal  acts,  while  he  might  be  justiy  held  responsible 
by  his  fellow-men. 

And  here  we  see  the  injustice  that  might  be  committed  by  making 
insanity,  abstractiy  speaking,  incompatible  with  testamentary  capacity; 
for  if  we  say  that  a  man  who  disinherits  his  heirs-at-law  under  the 
delusion  that  they  have  attempted  to  poison  him  is  thereby  non 
compos,  how  shall  we  answer  the  question  whether  his  will  should 
be  approved,  even  if  he  had  bequeathed  his  property  to  those  heirs- 
at-law,  notvTitiistanding  his  delusions  ? 

The  effect  on  testamentary  capacity  of  extraordinary  beliefs,  fanci- 
ful projects,  or  bequests  for  impracticable  purposes,  is  frequentiy  not 
very  easily  determined.  Such  things  are  suggestive  of  insanity,  and 
the  event  has  sometimes  been  made  to  turn  on  nice  distinctions 
between  insanity  and  eccentricity.  In  these  cases  the  proper  line  of 
inquiry  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case, 
and  the  decision  should  be  governed  more  by  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  than  any  arbitrary  rules  of  law.    In  some  cases  there  can  be 
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little  difficulty  in  arriying  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  If  a  man 
noted  for  some  oddities  of  thinking  and  acting,  but  otherwise  correct 
and  shrewd,  believes  that  Brandreth's  pills  are  a  certain,  cure  for  all 
diseases  whatever,  and  that  everybody  who  would  take  enough  of 
them  would  live  to  a  good  old  age,  this  notion  would  hardly  vitiate  a 
will  making  unexpected  and  unjust  bequests  having  no  connection 
with  and  traceable  in  no  way  to  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  de- 
voted a  considerable  portion  of  his  estate  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
fund  for  supplying  the  poor  with  Brandreth's  pills,  this,  certainly, 
would  be  good  reason  for  breaking  the  will  Take  another  case.  Li 
Massachusetts,  lately,  an  elderly  gentleman  in  failing  health,  and  with 
divers  nervous  ailments,  was  induced  to  try  the  movement  cure,  and 
came  at  last  to  conceive  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  its  medical 
efficacy,  though  it  never  helped  him  much.  Indeed  some  of  these 
notions  almost,  if  not  quite,  amounted  to  delusion.  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  made  his  will,  by  which  he  appropriated  a  great  part  of  his 
estate  to  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  nervous  invahds  to  be 
treated  by  the  movement  method.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  that  will  was  the  offspring  of  a  morbid  nervous  condition,  if  not 
of  delusion,  and  therefore  not  to  be  established.  Whether  certain 
mental  manifestations  are  indicative  of  insanity  or  only  eccentricity,, 
is  a  point  not  always  easily  settied;  and  no  splitting  of  hairs  on  the 
question  will  prove  so  satisfactory  as  the  exercise  of  a  littie  common 
sense.  In  many  of  these  cases  where,  apparentiy,  the  mental  twist  is 
very  limited  and  of  doubtful  character,  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  con- 
duct and  conversation  will  show  here  and  there  traces  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive influence,  thus  shedding  additional  hght  on  the  matter  in 
hand. 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  testamentary  capacity  in  the  way  I 
have,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  pathological  element  the 
prominence  it  ri^htmlly  deserves,  and  which  consequentiy  ought  to 
secure  it  a  controlling  influence  in  disputed  cases.  And  let  me  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  particular  must 
often  be  imperfect,  until  the  hght  of  medical  science  is  freely  ad- 
mitted and  used, — not  the  light  that  has  traveled  down  to  us  from  the 
times  of  Coke  and  Hale,  but  that  which  we  owe  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge  during  the  present  century — greater,  far  greater,  indeed,, 
than  that  of  all  other  centuries  together. 


Fetid  Feet. — ^In  an  article  in  the  Rewe  de  Therapeviiquey  it  is 
stated  that  an  immediate  remedy  for  this  noisome  affection  is  found  in 
washing  the  feet  with  a  solution  (1  in  100)  of  chloral,  and  keeping 
them  enveloped  in  compresses  wetted  with  the  same  solution.  Be- 
Bults  as  satisfactory  have  long  since  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Bourdon^ 
by  the  employment  of  a  solution  (commencing  with  3  in  1000)  of 
the  permanganate  of  potash.  Dr.  Berthold,  also,  indicates  an  effica- 
cious method  which  is  less  ti*oublesome  than  that  of  bathing  with 
solutions.  It  consists  in  powdering  the  interior  of  the  patient's 
socks  with  a  powder  composed  of  one  part  of  salicylic  acid  and  five 
of  starch.  This  is,  too,  an  excellent  mode  of  treating  the  local 
sweating  which  in  fat  persons  often  takes  place  between  tiie  scrotum 
and  the  thighs,  and  u  not  arrested  leads  to  a  troublesome  eczema,, 
and  its  accompanying  pruritus. — Med,  Times  and  Oaz,,  Aug.  4th,  1877.. 
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An  Abstract.* 

^<  Sanitation  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Wage  Class/'  is  a 

powerful  plea  for  the  recognition  of  sanitary  science  in  architectaral 
art  and  practice,  which  haye  hitherto  excluded  it.  Architectural 
treatises,  as  a  rule,  make  no  reference  to  it — ^no  allowance  for  it. 
<]SonTeniences  of  living  and  agreeableness  of  aspect  are  regarded  and 
accepted  as  not  only  the  primary  objects,  but  frequently  tiie  only  ob- 
jects, worthy  of  consideration,  and  to  these  all  others  are  not  infre- 
quently sacnficed.  In  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  effort  for  the 
remoyal  of  such  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  sanitary  science,  cita- 
tions are  made  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  of  what  the  author  is 
pleased  to  call  rudimentiuy  tests  by  the  relatiye  death-rates  in  a  dis- 
trict of  Glasgow,  where  tibe  rate  m  houses  occupied  by  the  wage 
classes  had  been  about  42  per  1,000,  was,  by  giving  a  place  to  sani- 
tary science  in  new  dwellmgs,  reduced  to  28  per  1,000  in  the  same 
people,  on  the  same  site;  and  in  some  places  m  London  where  the 
death-rate  had'  been  equally  high,  it  had  been  reduced  to  17  or  18 
per  1,000.  But  "  a  death-rate  which  is  a  mean  of  the  death-rate  of 
the  whole  population  of  a  city  is  almost  invariably  a  pernicious  mis- 
representation. Thus  we  have  part  of  a  sub-district  in  Iiondon, 
comprising  houses  in  good  condition,  where  the  death-rate  does  not 
exceed  11.3  in  1,000,  whilst  there  are  adjacent  dwellings  within  the 
same  sub-district  where  the  death-rates  rise  to  the  extent  of  38  in 
1,000  from  year  to  year.  A  mean  of  the  two  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  condition  of  both.  .  •  .  One  elementary  test  of  the  condition  of 
any  class  of  houses,  is  the  extent  of  the  prevalence  of  the  diseases 
agreed  to  be  classed  as  the  foul  air  diseases,  or  of  diseases  of  the 
epidemic,  endemic  or  zymotic  class.  Another  primary  test  is  that  of 
the  infantile  mortality,  the  first  of  which  is  the  proportion  of  the 
deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  to  the  births  of  infants  within  that 
same  year.  This  has  been  chosen  as  a  primary  test,  because  infants 
are  to  the  least  degree  affected  by  fluctuations  by  changes  of  resi- 
dences, because  they  are  io  the  least  extent  affected  by  occupations, 
and  because  they  are  most  of  their  time  in  the  house,  and  because  in- 

*  Snggestions  for  the  Competiton  in  the  Sanitation  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Wage 
Glasses  for  the  prize  of  a  gold  cap  of  the  valne  of  five  tiionsand  francs,  to  that 
municipal  or  local  authority  or  priTate  association  which  shall,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  classes,  effect  the  greatest  reduction  of  their 
death-rates  at  the  lowest  cost,  to  he  awarded  hy  the  Kmg  of  the  Belgians,  at  the 
next  International  Sanitary  Congress.  By  Edwin  Ghadwick,  G.B.,  late  Chief  £x- 
eontive  Officer  of  the  First  General  Board  of  Health  in  Exigland.  Printed  for 
circulation  hy  order  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  £ondon:  printed  by 
'W.  Trounce,  10  Gough  Square,  E.C.,  1877. 
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fant  life  is  most  affected  by  yitiated  air.  .  .  A  death-rate  comprising 
the  infant  mortality  with  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  the  foul  air 
diseases  would,  if  well  observed,  within  a  year  form  a  safe  basis  for 
comparison.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  an  early  direction  of  that  very  able  army  sanitarian.  Sir 
John Pringle,  noted  in  his  work  on  'Diseases  of  the  Army/  that  for 
the  selection  of  sites  for  encampments,  observation  should  be  made 
of  the  height  of  water  in  wells  near  the  surface — ^for  he  said  he  had 
always  remarked  of  the  places  where  the  water  in  wells  was  near  the 
surface,  that  they  were  bad  camping  grounds. 

"The  soundness  of  this  observation  has  been  proved  of  late  times 
in  towns  newly  drained  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  where  the 
drainage  works,  when  properly  executed,  have  lowered  the  subsoil 
water,  and  lowered  the  water  in  wells.  The  result  has  been  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  For 
various  reasons,  the  first  item  proposed  for  a  sanitary  specification  is: 

"  *  That  the  water  table  of  the  site  of  the  honse  and  the  adjacent  ancovered 
land  ahoald  be  lowered  by  sabsoil  drainage  to  not  less  than  three  feet  from  the 
snrfEMM.'  .... 

''  Assuming  that  this  first  condition  of  the  sanitary  specification  has 
been  complied  with,  the  habitation,  even  upon  a  clean,  well-<}ried 
nravel  foundation,  ediould  be  protected  from  rising  wet  or  damp,  or 
from  eeorth  exhalations,  by  another  provision,  viz. : 


(( < 


The  flooring  of  the  house  shall  be  constructed  of  a  material  which  is  imper- 
meable  to  wet,  and  so  laid  as  to  exclude  ascending  moisture  or  damp,  and  all 
•earth  exhalations/ 

"  This  ought  absolutely  to  be  provided  for,  and  it  may  be  accom- 
plished by  several  means,  as  by  a  Portland  cement  concrete,  or  most 
completely  by  an  asphalt  covering,  or  by  vitreous  tiles  laid  upon  a 
good  concrete. 

"  On  the  next  question,  the  '  wall  question,'  it  may  be  stated  that 
those  medical  officers  who  visit  the  common  crowded  dwellings  of  the 
wage  classes  in  our  towns,  even  when  they  are  unoccupied,  are  aware 
that  the  walls  have  a  peculiar  depressing,  musty  or  fetid  smell.  On 
visits  after  severe  epidemic  attadis  in  some  of  the  dwellings  a  pecu- 
liar offensive  smell  has  been  perceived,  and  on  inquiry  what  that 
could  possibly  be  from,  the  answer  has  been  that  it  was  the  '  dead 
man's  smell,'  the  dead  body  having  been  kept  too  long  near  the  wall 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  before  it  could  be  removed  for  interment, 
and  the  fetor  inhered  to  the  wall. 

' '  In  the  course  of  the  first  service  under  .the  PubHc  Health  Act  in 
England,  in  cases  where  the  occupiers  were  all  struck  with  fever,  in 
some  instances  all  the  occupiers  were  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  the 
walls  and  ceilings  to  be  lime-washed.  But  it  occurred  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  service  was  obstructed  or  neglected  with  respect  to 
particular  houses,  and  in  those  undeansed  houses,  and  in  those  alone, 
and  with  fresh  occupants,  the  fever  has  broken  out  again — ^thus  dem- 
onstrating the  condition  of  the  *  leprous  house,'  the  walls  of  which 
were  required  to  be  scraped  all  around,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
work  of  purification.  Walls  lathed,  plaatered  and  papered  are  even 
worse  for  such  tenements.    The  laths  rot,  the  size  of  the  paper  de- 
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composes,  and  the  paper  itself  harbors  vermin.  The  condition  of 
some  of  the  houses  of  this  construction  is  horrible.  To  admit  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  walls  by  lime-washing  in  yarioas  model  dwellings, 
the  walls  have  not  been  plastered  or  papered.  In  some  instances, 
the  sanitary  orders  are  that  the  walls  should  be  lime-washed  twice, 
and  in  other  instances  as  many  as  four  washings  a  year  are  deemed 
necessary. 

"  The  conclusions  in  respect  to  *  washable  walls '  are  opposed  to  ex- 
tensive observation  of  the  higher  and  middle-class  dwellings,  which 
have  soft,  permeable  walls,  with  lath  and  plaster,  papered,  which  do 
not  smelL  But  the  cubic  space  in  the  better  class  houses  is  usoally 
four  times  greater,  occupied  partially  instead  of  constantly,  whilst  the 
lower  class  houses  are  occupied,  night  as  well  as  day,  by  double  the 
number  of  persons.  In  the  first  class  of  houses,  however,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  cases  of  scarlatina  or  the  like,  it  is  prescribed  as  necessary 
to  re-paper  them.  Moreover,  in  larger  rooms  of  the  first-class  houses, 
it  is  found  that  illness  is  at  times  occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  size  used  for  papering,  and  by  arsenical  and  other  materials 
used  for  paper. 

''The  condensation  of  moisture  on  painted  walls,  or  on  walls  faced 
with  quick  conducting  materials,  in  unoccupied  rooms,  is  often  con- 
founded with  transud!mg  wet,  and  objected  to  as  a  cause  of  damp;  but 
washable  interior  wall-facings  have  been  provided  for  cottages  which 
are  not  exposed  to  this  inconvenience. 

''  The  occupiers  greatly  dislike  the  bare  brick  walls  provided  in 
some  model  dwellings.  In  hospitals  the  evil  is  in  great  measure  pre- 
vented by  facing  the  interior  wall  with  some  hard  and  smooth  surmce, 
generally  of  the  best  non-absorbent  and  washable  cement.  As  a  prin- 
ciple, then,  the  surfaces  of  all  interior  cottage  walls  should  be  wash- 
able. 

"  Besides  the  evils  arising  from  the  absorbency  of  the  animskhzed 
gases  by  walls  of  the  common  construction,  there  is  the  common  evil 
of  the  absorbency  and  retentiveness  of  water  or  damp.  In  England 
the  common  bricks  absorb  as  much  as  a  pint  or  pound  of  water. 
Supposing  the  external  walls  of  an  ordinary  cottage  to  be  one  brick 
thick,  and  to  consist  of  12,000  bricks,  they  will  be  capable  of  holding 
1,500  gallons,  or  6  J  tons  of  water  when  saturated.  To  evaporate  this 
amount  of  water  would  require  nearly  a  ton  of  cofiCl,  well  applied.  A 
medium  brick  holds  12^  ounces  of  water;  a  piece  of  well-made  cement 
of  the  same  size  only  half  an  ounce,  or  a  twenty-fifth  part  as  much. 
Yet  new  constructions  are  made  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  such 
comparative  conditions,  as  also  of  relative  economies,  to  the  extent 
of  six  pence  per  cubic  foot  of  space  for  cottages  that  are  dry,  as  com- 
pared with  one  shilling  per  cubic  foot  of  space  for  ornate  cottages 
that  are  damp.  The  softer  and  more  workable  stones  are  of  various 
degrees  of  absorbency,  and  are  often  more  retentive  of  moisture  than 
common  brick.  Professor  Ansted  states  that  the  facility  with  which 
sandstone  absorbs  water  is  illustrated  by  the  quantity  it  contains  both 
in  its  ordinary  state  and  when  saturated.  He  states  that  even 
granite  always  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  water,  and  in  the  dry 
state  is  rarely  without  a  pint  and  a  half  in  every  cubic  foot.  Sand- 
stone, however,  even  that  deemed  fit  for  building  purposes,  may  con- 
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tain  half  a  gallon  per  cubic  foot,  and  loose  sand  at  least  two  gallons. 
When  water  presents  itself  in  any  part  of  such  material,  it  readily 
diffiises  itself  by  the  power  of  capillary  attraction,  by  which  it  is  ob- 
served on  some  walls  in  Paris  it  ascends  thirty-two  feet  from  the 
foundations.  Walls  of  such  absorbent  constractions  are  subject  to 
rising  wet  by  capillary  attraction,  as  well  as  to  the  wet  of  rain  or 
storm.  To  guard  against  the  driving  wet  on  the  coast,  expensive  ex- 
ternal coverings,  "weather  slate,"  are  used.  But  these  do  not  stay 
the  rising  wet.  Impermeable  string  courses  are  put  in  some  walls  to 
stay  the  rising  wet,  but  they  do  not  stay  driving  wet.  This  wet 
having  to  be  evaporated,  lowers  temperature.  Damp  walls  or  houses 
cause  rheumatism,  lower  strength,  and  expose  the  human  system  to 
other  passing  causes  of  disease.  The  majority  of  the  bent  figures  in 
our  villages  are  due  to  infliction  of  rheumatism  from  damp.  An  ex- 
perienced traveler  in  England  laid  down  a  rule  to  avoid  bed-rooms 
with  northern  aspects,  which,  having  less  sun  upon  them,  were,  when 
unoccupied,  the  most  damp,  and  if  the  bed  touched  the  wall, 
there  was  the  most  danger  of  a  damp  bed.  To  keep  out  the  damp,  an 
extra  quantity  of  fuel  is  necessary.  The  evil  is  the  greater  with  the 
poor,  who  are  often  obliged  to  leave  their  rooms  without  the  fires 
which  the  more  wealthy  are  enabled  to  keep  up. 

"  The  first  lesson  set  in  the  model  cottages  erected  by  Prince  Albert 
was,  as  stated,  of  an  improved  sanitary  construction  with  hollow 
brick  or  pot  walls,  with  glazed  and  impermeable  and  washable  sur- 
faces^ should  be  adhered  to.  It  is  therefore  proposed  as  the  terms 
of  a  sanitary  specification  in  respect  to  the  wall  (and  the  ceiling) — 

"  That  it  shall  be  constructed  of  a  material  of  the  first  order  as  a  non-oondnctor 
of  heat 

'*  That  it  shall  be  impermeable  to  water  and  to  gas. 

**  That  it  shall  be  washable  inside  and  oat 

"  That  it  shall  be  of  a  material  that  shall  not  harbor  animalcales. 

*'  To  which  may  be  added  this: 

<*That  the  facing  shall  be  of  a  light,  agreeable  color. 

**  In  considering  the  complete  sanitary  construction  of  the  house,  the 
window  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 

'*  It  is  of  sanitary  importance  to  increase  the  light  and  sun  warmth, 
by  increasing  the  window  space  in  houses,  and  especially  in  cottage 
dwellings.  But  if  we  do  that  with  thin  window-glass,  we  diminish 
warmth,  and  to  that  extent  diminish  the  effect  and  the  value  of  house 
shelter  in  cold  weather.    It  is  therefore  suggested — 

**  That  the  windows  shall  be  of  such  thickness  and  arrangement,  that  the  retaining 
power,  or  the  non-conducting  power  of  heat,  shall  be  equivalent  in  cold  weather 
to  the  non-conducting  of  the  outer  walls. 

<<  .  .  .  .  Having  got  the  house  weather- tight,  and  damp- 
proof,  and  miasma-proof,  with  washable  and  non-absorbent  walls,  we 
shall,  nevertheless,  if  we  have  them  closed  almost  hermetically,  have 
only  placed  the  population  in  small  crowded  rooms,  under  a  set  of 
inverted  receivers  of  vitiated  and  phthisis-producing  air,  and«— if  the 
crowding  is  intense — ^fever-produdng  air.  It  is  therefore  proposed, 
as  most  important  heads  of  sanitary  specification  for  ventilation,  the 
construction  shall  be  such — 
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''1.  As  to  change  the  air  of  such  living  and  sitting-room  completely  not  less 
frequently  than  three  times  an  hour. 

*<  2.  As  to  change  the  vitiated  air  for  air  that  is  warm  as  weU  as  fresh. 

''  3.  As  to  save  more  than  one- third  of  the  chimney  heat»  seven-eighths  of  which 
in  the  common  constmctions  now  passes  away  unapplied. 

**  4.  As  still  to  apply  advantageously  the  radiant  heat  of  the  open  fire-place. 

^'  Those  requirements  are  now  attainable  by  simple  yet  inexpensiye 
means,  through  a  perfected  invention  of  Captain  Douglas  Galton« 

'^  The  principle  of  the  invention  consists  in  surrounding  a  smoke 
flue,  which  may  be  of  stoneware  or  of  iron,  with  a  fresh-air  flue,  the 
fresh  air  being  taken  from  the  outer  air.  The  heat  of  the  smoke 
flue  expands  the  air  in  the  fresh-air  flue,  and  causes  it  to  rise  in  a 
current,  which  is  discharged — warmed — ^near  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
across  which  it  spreads.  It  then  descends  and  mixes  with  the  colder 
and  heavier  air  beneath,  and  it  is  carried  with  the  current  into  the 
open  flre-place,  and  is  thence  discharged  as  vitiated  air  through  the 
smoke  flue.  The  smoke  flue,  surrounded  by  a  fresh-air  flue,  consti- 
tutes a  pump,  pumping  into  the  room  warmed  fresh  air  in  quantities 
proportioned  to  the  warming  power  of  the  smoke  flue,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  size  and  length  of  the  fresh-air  flue. 

"  There  are  objections  to  ventilating  with  dry  heated  air;  but  the 
late  Dr.  Parkes,  of  Netley,  has  made  experiments  which  show  that,  at 
the  rate  at  which  air  passes  through  the  fresh-air  flue,  and  the  short 
time  of  its  contact  with  the  heated  sui*face,  it  is  carried  into  the  room 
with  its  hygrometric  condition  very  Httle  altered. 

"  Another  effect  produced  by  the  invention  is  the  maintenance  of 
an  equable  temperature  in  all  parts  of  a  room,  and  the  prevention  of 
draughts 

"  A  minor  provision — ^having  relation  to  ventilation — where  gas  is 
introduced  into  dwellings,  is — 

'<  That  for  every  gas  burner  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  house,  a  separate 
channel  shall  be  introduced  for  carrying  away  the  products  of  combustion. 

"  This  is  an  important  sanitary  provision,  urgently  advised  by  gas 
managers,  who  well  know  the  nature  of  those  products;  but  it  is 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  carry  away  those  hot  air  flues  through  the 
common  timber  floorings.  But  through  floorings  of  concrete  such 
channels  may  be  conducted  on  first  construction  with  comparative 
convenience  and  without  danger. 

*'  On  the  water-supply  of  dwelliuga  for  the  wage  classes,  it  should 
be  requii'ed  that — 

'  *  Water-supplies  shall  be  carried  to  every  floor  by  pipes,  which,  if  of  lead,  shall 
be  protected  in  the  interior  by  compositiou  preventive  of  any  action  of  the  metal 
upon  the  water. 

**  On  each  floor  or  landing  there  shall  be  provided  a  sink,  with  a  waste  or  return 
pipe  communicating  with  the  house  drain,  and  each  such  sink  or  waste  pipe  shall 
be  so  trapped  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  vitiated  air  from  the  house  drain  or 
the  sewer  into  the  premises. 

<«  The  house  shall  be  provided  with  a  water-closet  on  the  siphon  principle,  so 
shaped  and  provided  with  water  as  to  be  effectually  self-cleansing,  and  connected 
with  a  house  drain  of  such  form,  size  and  inclination  as  to  be  effectually  self- 
oleansing  throughout,  and  to  remove  at  once  from  beneath  the  premises— to  be  so 
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trapped  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  vitiated  air  from  the  sewer,  in  the  event  of 
accidental  stoppages,  and  to  be  at  all  times  free  from  fonl  smells. 

"  Accidental  stoppages  only  are  reqnired,  under  proper  instructions, 
to  be  provided  for  by  flushing,  inasmuch  as  where  sewers  are  properly 
constnicted,  they  are  self-cleansing  and  are  free  from  deposit,  and 
there  is  no  decomposition  of  stagnant  matter,  and  no  need  of  flush- 
ing, and  but  little  need  of  trapping,  except  to  ward  off  the  conse- 
quences of  accidental  stoppages. 

"The  complete  oonstmotion  of  the  honse  will  be  such  that  if  it  J3e  left  dean, 
onoconpied  for  any  time,  it  shall  remain  dry,  free  from  any  close,  musty  or  foul 
smell,  and  shall  be  immediately  habitable,  without  the  need  of  fires,  or  of  any 
special  preparations  for  safe  occupancy  in  winter  or  in  summer. 

"For  the  completion  of  the  rudimentary  sanitary  provisions  con- 
nected with  dwellings,  it  is  necessary  to  add  other  specifications  to 
be  made,  not  to  architects  or  to  house  builders,  but  to  the  local 
authorities  having  charge  of  the  local  drainage  works,  viz. : 

^*  That  the  sewers  for  the  reception  of  all  house  drainage  shall  be  constructed  of 
such  form,  size  and  inclination  as  to  be  completely  self-cleansing,  and  to  remove 
constantly,  and  without  leaving  any  deposit,  the  refuse  discharged  into  the  sewers, 
and  without  occasioning  any  need  of  flushing  except  for  accidents. 

''That  all  animal  or  vegetable  matter  removed  from  beneath  the  sites  of  houses, 
streets  and  towns,  in  suspension  in  water,  shall  be  deposited  on  soil  appropriated 
for  its  reception  for  vegetable  production,  and  shall  be  deposited  and  applied 
usually  within  the  day  of  its  production,  or  before  it  can  enter  into  any  noxious 
stages  of  decomposition,  or  give  off  any  noxious  emanations. 

"  All  this,  with  competent  sanitary  science,  engineering  may  now 
accomplish. 

"  In  respect  to  the  surfaces  of  the  footpaths  and  streets  of  towns, 
it  ouglt  to  be  provided  that — 

"Both  the  footways  and  the  carriage-ways  shall  be  covered  with  a  surfiice  im- 
permeable to  water  and  washable. 

'*  Bo^  footways  and  carriage-ways  shall  be  regularly  washed  at  stated  intervals, 
and  at  such  times,  daily  or  weekly,  as  the  state  of  the  traffic  may  require. 

"This  may  be  done  with  an  economy  of  clothes,  as  well  as  of.  furni- 
ture and  goods,  in  houses  and  shops,  under  competent  sanitary  ad- 
ministration. 

"This  is  conducive  to  the  dryness  of  the  urban  atmosphere,  to 
the  purity  of  the  air,  by  the  prevention  of  puddles  of  decomposing 
.  refuse  of  all  sorts,  and  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  person,  clothes  and 
furniture  of  the  inhabitants 

"  The  primary  merits  or  defaults  of  sanitary  science  and  art  con- 
struction of  dwellings,  may  be  confidently  tested  after  occupation  by 
the  smell,  by  dryness  and  freshness  of  smell  when  the  occupants  are 
out,  by  the  absence  of  the  bad  drain  smell,  or  of  mustiness,  damp 
and  the  foul  wall  smell ;  by  "  the  dead  man's  smell "  on  the  walls  of 
rooms  where  there  has  been  a  prolonged  retention  of  the  dead  ;  by 
warmth  in  vrinter  and  by  coolness  in  summer.  As  are  these  primary 
quaUties,  so  vrill  very  early  be,  in  a  great  degree,  the  sickness  and 
death-rates,  especially  amongst  cluldren  and  those  who  are  much  in 
the  house." 
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SCHOOL  LUNOHIMNS. 

Some  philosophers  have  tmdertaken  to  trace  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  the  customary  food  of  an  indiyidoal  and  his  char- 
acter. Certain  harsh  systems  of  theology  have  been  traced  to  the 
dyspeptic  stomachs  of  their  founders,  and  it  has  been  asserted  tiiat 
many  a  poor  fellow  has  danced  upon  nothing  because  the  judge  had 
a  fit  of  indigestion.  Leaving  these  abstruse  speculations  to  the  philoso- 
phers, I  think  it  may  be  asserted  without  contradiction,  t^at  many  a 
sturdy  lad  has  been  soundly  breeched,  and  many  a  blooming  maiden 
has  received  a  "black  mark,"  because  of  the  cake  and  pickle  upon 
which  the  teacher  lunched,  or  because  of  the  indigestibility  of  the 
toothsome  sweetmeats  dispensed  to  the  innocents  at  the  noon  recess 
by  perambulating  merchants. 

This  reflection  naturally  leads  to  the  subject  of  noon  recesses  and 
children's  luncheons.  Many  can  remember  the  time  when  a  recess 
of  two  hours  gave  ample  opportunity  for  leisurely  disposing  of  a  good 
dinner,  and  separated  the  day  into  two  well-defined  working  divi- 
sions. But  noon  recesses  of  twenty  minutes  in  the  private  schools 
to  one  hour  in  the  pubHc  schools,  each  of  them  somewhat  shortened 
by  detention  and  disciplinary  matters,  have  changed  all  this.  Pupils 
living  near  the  school  go  home  on  a  run,  eat  on  a  run,  and  return  on 
a  run,  while  the  others,  from  a  brown  paper  or  tin  box,  take  a 
piece  of  bread  and  a  bit  of  cake,  which  are  simmiarily  bolted  that  the 
play-speU  may  not  be  abridged.  Did  not  boyhood  possess,  proverb- 
ially, the  stomach  of  the  ostrich,  the  ill  results  of  this  practice  would 
be  so  evident  as  to  compel  a  reform. 

On  the  teachers'  side,  the  result  of  these  short  recesses  is  equally 
disastrous.  Having  in  their  youth  passed  through  this  same  disci- 
pline, the  stomachs  of  many  of  them  have  reached  that  degree  of 
sensitiveness  that  craves  only  highly-seasoned  food.  Oake,  pickles  and 
mince-pies  are  frequent  in  their  lunch-baskets,  to  which,  in  many 
cases,  is  added  tea  strong  enough  to  float  the  city  debt.  The  result 
by  two  o'clock  is  a  condition  of  nerves  that  the  winking  of  an  eye  jars, 
and  a  turning  of  the  head  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  completely  blat- 
ters. As  a  consequence,  the  majority  of  teachers  believe  in  total  de- 
pravity, and  the  predestination  of  a  majority  of  their  pupils  to  the 
abodes  of  wickedness. 

It  is,  probably,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  two-hour  noonings 
may  return.  Local  customs  are  in  the  way.  The  whole  army  of 
teachers  and  children  would  arise  in  opposition,  and  what  man  dare 
array  himself  against  them?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  evil  may  be 
largely  mitigated,  by  providing  a  dean,  cheap  and  nutritious  lunch 
on  the  school  premises.  I  speak  now  of  public  schools,  where  the 
attendance  is  large.  To  this  end  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  many  oi  the  janitors.  He  must  not  be  a  broken  politician^ 
who  looks  upon  the  place  as  a  reward  for  his  devotion  to  his  country. 
He  must  not  be  a  foreigner,  with  the  untidy  habits  of  too  many  of  the 
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new  arrivals.  He  must  not  be  so  old  as  to  be  decrepit,  nor  so  young 
that  he  may  lack  judgment  and  common  sense.  On  the  contrary, 
he  should  be  quick  in  his  movements,  dean  in  his  appearance,  patient 
with  children,  endowed  with  common  sense,  and,  above  all,  good-na- 
tured. Such  a  person  can  furnish  a  lunch  of  nutritious  and  palatable 
soup,  a  buttered  roll,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  milk,  for  the  sum  of  five 
cents.  Sow  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss.  The  details  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  the  kind  of  janitor  described,  as  well  as  the  charge 
of  the  bill  of  &.re. 

This  lunch  could  be  eaten  leisurely,  for  no  distance  must  be  trav-. 
eled  under  the  hot  sun  of  summer,  or  through  the  snows  and  rains  of 
winter,  to  get  it. 

The  lunch,  by  its  digestibility,  would  restore  the  flagging  energies 
of  the  body,  and  not  add  a  fresh  load  to  them. 

Its  cost  would  be  less  than  what  is  now  provided  for  the  children. 

With  tact  it  could  be  made  popular.  Philo. 

,  September  Isi,  1877. 
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TO   A   LITTLE   ONE  JTJST   A   WEEK   OLD. 


Only  a  baby, 
'Thout  any  hair, 

'Cept  just  a  Uttle 
Fuz  here  and  there. 

Only  a  baby. 

Name  you  have  none. 
Barefooted  and  dimpled. 

Sweet  Uttle  one. 


Only  a  baby, 

Teeth  none  at  all; 
What  are  you  good  for. 

Only  to  squidl? 

Only  a  baby, 

Just  a  week  old; 
What  are  you  here  for, 

You  little  scold  ? 


bast's 


BEFLY. 


Only  a  baby ! 

What  should  I  be  ? 
Lot's  o*  big  folks 

Been  HtUe  like  me. 

Ain't  dot  any  hair  I 

'Es,  I  have,  too; 
S'pos'n  I  hadn't— 

Dess  it  would  drow. 

Not  any  teeth  I 

Wouldn't  have  one; 
Don't  dit  my  dinner 

Gnawin'  a  bone< 

What  am  I  here  for  I 
'At's  pretty  mean; 

Who's  dot  a  better  right 
Tever  you've  seen? 


What  am  I  dood  for. 

Did  you  say  ? 
Eber  so  many  sings 

Ebery  day. 

'Tourse  I  squall  at  times. 
Sometimes  I  bawl; 

Zey  dassn't  spant  me, 
'Tause  I'm  so  small. 

Only  a  baby ! 

'£s,  sir,  'at's  so; 
'N  if  you  only  tood, 

You'd  be  one,  too. 

'At's  all  I've  to  say; 

You're  mos'  too  old. 
Dess  I'll  det  into  bed — 

Toes  dettin'  cold. 

— Cincinnati  Inquirer. 


ZYMOTIC  DISEASES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Abstract  of  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  Jane  20th,  1877.* 

Typhoid  Infection  of  Drinking- Water  .—Dr.  E.  V.  Stod- 
dard, of  Bochesier,  presented  certain  questions  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  and  cited  facts  which,  seemingly,  bear  strong  testimony  aa 
to  their  correctness.  The  statement  oi  tliese  questions  in  the  form 
of  propositions  brings  them  most  clearly  forward. 

Pboposition  L — The  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  organic 
substances  is  not,  alone,  sufficient  to  produce  typhoid  fever;  for  the 
development  of  essential  typhoid,  a  special  germ  or  element  is  ne- 
cessary. 

Proposition  II. — The  decomposition  of  animal  organic  substances 
is  especially  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  germs  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  human  excreta. 

Proposition  TTT. — ^The  pollution  of  water  used  for  drinMng  and 
domestic  purposes  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the  develop- 
ment of  typhoid  fever. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "  How  does  typhoid  fever  originate  T* 
our  first  proposition  offers  a  ready  reply,  and  one  which  the  daily 
accumulation  of  observed  facts  confirms.  Two  theories  have  been 
offered  as  explaining  the  development  of  this  specific  agent,  the  one 
holding  that,  to  produce  specific  products,  specific  substances  must 
be  decomposed,  and,  to  produce  typhoid  fever,  the  substances  under- 
going decomposition  must  be  animal  The  other  claims  that  the 
origin  of  typhoid  fever  from  decomposing  substances  can  only  occur 
when  the  products  of  such  decomposition  are  mixed  with,  or  contain^ 
the  specific  typhoid  poison.  That  typhoid  fever  is  a  specific  disease 
is  now  generally  accepted.  It  is  true  there  are  yet  those  who  argue 
strongly  for  the  theory  that  it  can  be  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  animal  substances  de  novo.  But  carefully-conducted  experi- 
ments have  failed  to  corrol^orate  this  position,  and  in  cases  where 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  have  occurred  in  unsanitary  conditions  and 
in  the  presence  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  close  observation  has 
generally  led  to  some  starting  point  traceable  to  a  focus  of  specific 
infection.  Jhe  observation  of  every  day  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances,  or  of  human  or  animal 
excreta,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  produce  typhoid  fever.  This  is  often 
observed  in  towns  and  cities  with  notably  defective  drainage  and 
sewerage,  where  typhoid  fever  is  very  rare;  and  again,  where  want 
of  cleanliness  and  abundance  of  filth  exist  in  other  cities,  that  there 
holds  no  constant  relations  between  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever 

■    ■■■I  -■  ■■■--■  ■  ----——■         —  —  —  ■■-  -—  IMI^..^  ■■■■,■  1^1  ■■»■—»  .  ■■■        ^-^W^i— ^l^^M^— ^. 

*  Continued  from  page  409. 
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and  the  unsanitary  conditions.  Yet  in  such  situations  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  sufficient  to  give  rise 
to  an  extensive  endemic.  We  are  thus  forced  to  recognize  that  there 
is  an  element  essential  to  the  production  of  typhoid  fever,  in  addition 
to  filth  and  organic  decomposition. 

With  this  view  of  the  continuous  production  of  typhoid  fever,  the 
question  at  once  arises  as  to  the  character  of  the  substance,  or  sub- 
stances, which  act  as  a  means  of  transportation  of  the  specific  excit- 
ing cause.  Experience  has  clearly  shown,  that  in  other  infectious 
diseases,  especially  in  cholera,  the  specific  poison  occurs  abundantly 
in  the  excrements  of  the  patient.  The  same  reasons  as  in  cholera 
hold  for  seeking  the  poison  of  typhoid  in  the  excreta. 

In  fresh  typhoid  evacuations  its  presence  is  not  so  evident;  but  if 
such  dejections  are  allowed  to  remain  in  filthy  surroundings,  or  es- 
pecially when  placed  in- the  midst  of  putrescent  or  putrescible  sub- 
stances, the  evolution  of  the  poison  seems  to  be  certain  and  rapid. 
Thus  observation  indicates  that,  in  the  recent  state,  in  order  to  be- 
come active,  the  germ  needs  to  pass  through  a  certain  stage  of  devel- 
opment outside  i£e  body.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  soil  seems, 
at  certain  seasons,  to  afford  conditions  specially  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  typhoid  poison,  and  soil  containing  decomposing ' 
organic  matter,  and  saturated  with  water,  affords  a  welcome  nidus 
for  its  development.  The  ease  with  which  a  well,  or  other  supply  of 
water,  becomes  polluted  by  surface  drainage  or  leakage  from'  sewer 
or  privy,  offers  a  ready  explanation  of  the  means  of  entry.  The  soil, 
permeated  by  water  holding  in  solution  or  in  suspension  much  or- 
ganic matter,  into  which  the  germs  of  the  disease  may  have  found 
entry,  becomes  a  focus  for  propagation,  as  well  as  a  means  of  con- 
tamination  of  the  wells  sunk  in  it. 

As  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  questions  raised,  the  history 
of  the  "  Hunter  Street  Well,"  of  this  city,  is  in  point. 

During  the  past  vear,  the  attention  of  our  Health  Board  was  at- 
tracted to  the  fact  tnat,  in  a  certain  Hmited  section  of  the  city,  typhoid 
fever  was  remarkably  prevalent,  with  a  decided  immunity  elsewhere. 
Examination  limited  it  to  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  We  at  once 
suspected  some  local  cause,  and  a  thorough  investigation  was  insti- 
tuted. In  the  centre  of  this  district  was  situated  a  well,  at  the  inter- 
section of  Hunter  and  Reynolds  Streets.  The  surroundings  of  this 
well  were  extremely  filthy.  About  thirty  feet  distant  was  a  privy, 
with  a  vault  which  was  not  water-tighi 

On  opening  it,  its  walls  were  covered  with  deposits  from  water  per- 
colating between  the  stones.  The  water  of  the  well  was  dear  and 
free  from  odor  or  taste. 

The  microscope  showed  no  unusual  amount  of  organic  matter. 
Chemical  analysis  disclosed  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  sodium  chloride,  but  little  else  of  importance.  The  presence  of 
the  sodium  chloride  pointed  to  sewage  pollution,  as  proved  to  be  the 
case. 

To  test  the  influence  of  the  water  upon  those  using  it,  it  was  de- 
cided to  take  a  thorough  census  of  all  the  famihes  of  tins  district,  and 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  using  the  water;  the  number  using 
that  from  any  other  source;  the  cases  and  character  of  illness,  and 
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the  deaths  during  the  previous  six  months,  noting  such  other  facts  as 
would  throw  light  upon  the  subject  This  was  thoroughly  done,  and 
with  the  following  result: 

Eighty-seven  families,'coiisistiiig  of  492  persons,  occupy  the  district 
Forty  families,  comprising  219  persons,  use  loater  from  the  well. 
Among  those  occurred  twenty-three  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  one  of 
diphtheria  during  the  period  taken. 

Forty-seven  families,  consisting  of  273  persons,  did  not  use  the 
water;  among  these  occurred  only  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  during 
the  same  period.  Among  those  using  the  water,  the  ratio  of  sickness 
was  one  in  every  9.12,  among  those  not  using  the  water  one  in 
136.5,  or  fifteen  times  as  much  sickness  from  zymotic  diseases  among 
the  families  using  the  water.  It  was  ascertained  that  the^rs^  case  of 
t^hoid  in  the  district,  during  the  time  considered,  occurred  in  the 
famUy  occupying  the  premises  on  which  the  well  was  located.  The  well 
was  immediately  closed  and  770^  another  new  case  of  typhoid  had  c^ 
peared  after  two  months,  in  this  section. 

These  facts  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  point  very  directly  to 
the  conclusion: 

First.  That  impure  water  alone  did  not  produce  typhoid  fever,  but 
only  after  a  case  had  occurred  in  its  immediate  vicinity  with  probable 
infection.  This  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  only  those  using  the 
water  were  sick,  and  the  disease  immediately  disappeared  on  the 
closure  of  the  welL 

Second.  That  water  yielding  very  moderate  evidence  of  impurity 
to  the  senses,  or  by  chemical  or  microscopical  examination,  by  the 
physiological  test  is  proven  very  dangerous. 

Malarial  Diseases  of  Futncun  County.— I>b.  T.  H.  Bailey, 

Chairman  of  County  Society  Committee,  reports  on  the  Croton  Water- 
Works  :  They  were  constructed  in  1835  or  *36,  by  subverting  the  waters 
of  the  Croton  river  and  carrying  them  by  aqulsduct  into  New  York  city. 
They  were  supposed  at  that  time  to  have  sufficient  capacity  for  supply- 
ing New  York  for  the  next  hundred  years  or  more.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  population,  unforeseen  demands  upon  the  water-supply, 
together  with  an  actual  diminution  of  the  same,  it  became  evident,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  that  measures  would  eventually  have  to 
be  adopted  whereby  the  supply  could  be  increased  during  the  dry 
portions  of  the  year.  Accordingly,  in  1856,  surveys  were  made,  and 
fifteen  sites  located  for  storage  reservoirs.  About  ten  years  after,  work 
was  begun  on  one  of  these  at  Boyd's  Comer,  in  the  town  of  Kent  It 
consisted  of  the  building  of  a  dam  of  solid  masonry  some  800  feet 
long  across  a  mountain  pass,  through  which  flowed  tiie  west  branch 
of  &e  Croton  river.  This  was  destined  to,  and  does  now,  in  fact,  cause 
the  flooding  of  some  320  acres  of  land.  In  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  certain  roads,  new  ones  had  to  be  built  around  the  mar- 
gin of  the  reservoir.  This  necessitated  the  overturning  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  earth,  notwithstanding  which,  such  was  i^e  nature  of  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  that  not  a  case  of  malarial  fever,  so  far  as  I  have 
learned,  occurred  among  those  working  on  these  roads.  Those  work- 
ing on  the  dam  and  living  in  the  valley  were  not  so  forttmate,  how- 
ever. A  great  deal  of  deposit  was  disturbed  to  make  room  for  the 
dam,  and  subsequently  to  form  an  earth  hood  on  the  upper  side.  And 
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again,  the  water  was  from  time  to  time  dammed  back  at  different  stages 
of  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  same,  and  in  turn  drawn 
off.  To  these  causes  I  am  incHned  to  attribute  the  malarial  fever 
which  existed  to  a  more  or  less  extent  in  that  yicinity.  In  the  fall 
of  1870,  before  the  completion  of  the  Boyd's  Comer  or  Kent  Cliffs 
reservoir,  owing  to  a  continued  drought,  the  supply  of  water  became  so 
low  as  to  threaten  the  city  with  a  water  famina  In  this  emergency, 
those  in  charge  of  the  matter  tume<}  their  attention  to  the  beautiful 
lakes  which  lie  scattered  through  our  mountains,  forming  in  many 
instance?  the  head-waters  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Croton  river. 
The  largest  and  most  beautiful  among  the  number  is  Lake  Mahopac, 
which  yearly  draws  to  its  shores  a  large  number  of  the  wealthier 
classes  from  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  other  cities,  in  search  of  pleas- 
ure, rest  and  health.  Without  the  slightest  right  or  title,  these  lakes 
were  tapped  under  the  direction  of  the  Depar^ent  of  Public  Works, 
and  drawn,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  The  result  was  as  I  predicted  to  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works — ^the  appearance  of 
malarial  fever  in  localities  where,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  had  never  been 
seen  before.  Many  of  the  lakes  have  very  abrupt  and  rocky  sides.  The 
drawing  off  of  these  lakes,  aside  from  defacing  the  natural  scenery, 
seemed  to  have  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  surrounding  country. 
In  several  instances  there  were  no  inhabitants  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  lakes;  I  am  not  therefore  able  to  judge  what  the  effects  might 
have  been  had  the  shores  been  peopled.  The  shores  of  Lakes  Mahopac 
and  Ejrk,  differ  materially  from  most  of  the  others.  Those  of  the 
former  slope  gradually,  reefs  put  out  here  and  there,  and  swamps 
and  low  lands,  together  with  an  occasional  flat  extending  some  dis- 
tance out  into  the  lake,  make  up  their  general  conformation.  The 
drawing  off  of  the  water  left  an  extensive  surface  eixposed  around  the 
borders  of  the  lake;  this  was  augmented  by  the  uncovered  shores  of 
the  three  islands  contained  therein.  Kirk  Lake,  like  Mahopac,  has 
a  gradually  sloping  bottom,  in  some  places  composed  of  mud,  and  at 
the  upper  end  a  swamp  extends  back  for  a  half  mile  or  more.  With 
the  water  at  ordinary  height  this  is  flooded  to  a  more  or  less  extent; 
but  when  lowered  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  as  it  was  in  1870,  the 
poison-hatching  surface  of  the  swamp  was  left  fully  exposed,  and  its 
effects  manifested  by  producing  malarial  fever  among  the  inhabitants 
in  that  vicinity.  The  same  effects  were  produced  at  Mahopac.  Dr. 
Murdock  gives  a  very  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  ''  malarial 
epidemics  "  from  which  Cold  Spring  has  suffered.  He  speaks  of  two 
severe  ones.  The  first,  beginning  about  1838  and  lasting  four  or  five 
years,  was  caused  by  an  attempt  to  reclaim  a  marsh  from  the  river 
just  below  the  village. 

''The  marsh  was  enclosed  by  dykes  and  the  water  removed  by  pump- 
ing. This  procedure  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  severe 
epidemic  referred  to,  in  which  people  were  attacked  by  the  hundred, 
and  which  finally  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  dykes  in  et  armis 
by  a  large  force  of  men  from  the  Parrott  foundry.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  the  tidal  flow  over  the  marsh,  the  malaria  gradually  subsided. 
Kot  long  after  this  the  dykes  were  restored,  but  with  the  introduction 
of  flood-gates  and  thorough  drainage  of  the  enclosed  land,  which  was 
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not  attended  by  any  outbreak  of  fever.  The  health  of  the  commn- 
nity  steadily  improved,  until  within  two  or  three  years  all  traces  of 
malarial  fever  had  disappeared.  From  that  time  not  a  case  origin- 
ated here,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  for  an  interval  of  about 
twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  the  village  was  in  all  respects  one 
of  the  healthiest  in  the  State. 

"The  present  epidemic  began  in  1871,  and  still  continues,  although 
less  severely  than  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  etiology  of  this  presents 
many  problems,  and  the  causes  seem  to  be  partly  general  and  partly 
local.  In  view  of  the  occurrence  of  malarial  fever  over  such  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country  during  the  past  few  years,  and  in  places  where  it  was 
unknown  before,  I  am  inclined  to  look  for  certain  atmospheric  con- 
ditions of  which  we  have  no  way  at  present  of  taking  cognizance,  but 
which  favor  the  development  of  malaria  during  given  years  at  points 
which  are  ordinarily  free  from  it.  In  considering  the  local  causes  here, 
the  following  &cts  appear.  The  reclaimed  marsh,  which  was,  beyond 
question,  the  cause  of  the  first  epidemic,  remains  in  precisely  the  same 
condition,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  in  which  it  has  been  during  twenty- 
five  years  of  perfect  freedom  from  disease,  and  it  is  difficult  £o  see  how 
it  can  now  give  rise  to  any  such  amount  of  malaria.  I  am  aware  of 
but  two  or  three  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  locality  witibin  such  time  as  to  suggest  them  as  possible 
causes.  One  is  a  diminished  rain-fall  extending  over  a  series  of  years 
immediately  preceding  the  epidemic,  so  that  the  streams  and  springs 
have  been  very  much  affected.  Another  is  the  steady  disappearance 
in  the,  amount-of  timber  standing  in  the  adjacent  country.  A  third 
change  is  in  the  condition  of  the  large  coves  which  are  situated  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  reclaimed  marsh,  and  which  are  shut  off 
from  the  river  by  the  track  of  the  Hudson  River  Bailroad.  Although 
there  is  a  broad  bridge  in  the  course  of  the  embankment,  and  free 
tidal  flow  in  and  out,  yet  the  coves  have  been  gradually  filling  up  of  late 
years,  and  exposing  more  and  more  surface  to  the  air.  At  many 
points  along  uie  river  where  thid  occurs  I  have  known  malarial  fever^ 
and  it  seems  to  me  not  an  impossible  or  improbable  cause. 

"  Mv  belief  is  that  if,  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  along  a  river 
after  the  manner  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  the  company  were 
obliged,  whenever  a  cove  was  cut  off  from  the  river  by  the  line  of 
road,  to  put  a  bridge  at  both  ends  of  the  cove,  instead  of  in  the  mid- 
dle, as  is  usuaUy  done,  and  throw  out  a  short  stone  pier  from  the  lower 
border  of  the  upper  bridge  and  upper  border  of  the  lower  one,  at 
such  an  angle  as  to  direct  a  free  current  each  way  through  the  en- 
closed cove  with  every  change  of  tide,  it  would  be  kept  from  filling  up, 
and  thus  a  possible  cause  of  malarial  fever  be  averted.  .  .  ."  j^om 
the  village  of  Carmel,  situated  in  the  township  of  the  same  name,  I 
have  received  the  following  report  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  Q.  Adams; 

"The  land  area  of  the  township  is  about  twenty-two  thousand  acres. 
The  natural  drainage  is  good.  The  soil  is  gravelly  loam  mostly,  with 
hard-pan  subsoil.  Until  within  ten  years  malarial  fever  of  a  remit- 
tent type  has  prevailed,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  soil  saturation  was 
the  almost  universal  cause.  There  is  very  little  marshy  land  in  the 
township.  Fever  as  often  occurs  on  the  highest  hills  as  in  the  valleys, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  these  high  localities  the  soil  is  saturated 
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to  the  yery  surface,  except  in  dry  seasons.  The  saturation  is  due 
partly  to  the  hard-pan  subsoil  and  partly  to  want  of  ditching.  I  at- 
tribute the  subsidence  of  malarial  fevers  to  the  ditching  of  the 
land  of  late  years  by  the  farmers  for  agricultural  purposes.  Of  zy- 
motic diseases  we  have  our  share,  and  notwithstanding  we  have  a 
population  of  a  little  less  than  3,000,  we  are  by  no  means  free  from 
the  evils  of  overcrowding.  During  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  which 
has  prevailed  for  the  last  two  months  in  a  certain  section  of  our  town, 
the  cause  was  directly  traceable  to  overcrowding  and  filthy  habits  of 
living.  I  can  cite  two  instances  where  famihes  numbering  eight  or 
ten  members  respectively  were  all  living  and  sleeping  in  rooms  of  not 
more  than  one  thousand  cubic  feet  capacity.  One  of  these  rooms 
stood  over  a  cellar  in  which  there  was  water  standing  most  of  the 
year ;  the  other,  without  a  cellar,  stood  over  a  saturated  soil.  Other 
local  causes  of  diseases  are,  chiefly,  too  close  proximity  of  privy  vaults^ 
cess-pools,  dwellings,  barn-yards,  pig-pens,  and  springs  or  wells  from 
which  the  families  are  supphed.     Sewage  about  our  dwellings  is  very 

imperfect — ^in  fact,  almost  entirely  neglected " 

Dr.  N.  B.  Bayley,  of  Brewster's  village,  has  forwarded  to  me  an  in- 
teresting case  of  water-poisoning,  where  a  whole  family  were  affected 
from  drinking  the  water  from  a  well  which,  during  a  stormy  season, 
had  received  the  drainage  of  a  bam  and  oui-houses  situated  some  fifty 
feet  from  it. 


liiving  without  Food. — It  is  true  that  many  diseases,  all  the 
world  over,  arise  from  eating  too  much.  But  it  is  possible,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  eat  too  little;  and  we  doubt  whether  many  could 
maintain  a  healthy  existence  on  the  meagre  diet  of  such  medical 
philosophers  as  the  celebrated  Comaro.  How  long  one  could  con- 
trive to  live  without  eating  anything  at  all,  is  a  question  of  which  few 
vnll  be  inclined  to  undertake  the  practical  solution.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  been  solved  over  and  over  again  in  the  case  of  many  an  acci- 
dent and  many  a  deed  of  cruelty.  Without  something  to  eat  or 
drink,  man  will  not  live  beyond  a  few  days,  or  at  most  a  week. 
Access  to  water,  however,  makes  a  great  difference.  There  is  a  well 
known  case  of  an  Ayrshire  miner  who  lived  twenty-three  days,  buried 
in  a  coal  mine,  without  swallowinfi^  anything  but  smaU  quantities  of 
a  chalybeate  water  sucked  through  a  straw.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  being  shut  up  in  a  contaminated  atmosphere,  which,  by  diminishing 
nervous  sensibility,  lessened  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

Berard  quotes  the  example  of  a  convict  who  died  of  starvation  after 
sixtr^-three  days,  but  in  this  case  water  was  taken.  Cases  of  alleged 
fasting  longer  than  this  are  certainly  due  to  exposure.  The  insane 
appear  to  bear  fasting  better  than  those  in  their  sober  senses,  and  in 
some  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  nourishment  may  certainly  be 
done  without  for  a  surprising  length  of  time.  Animals  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  man,  so  far  as  uving  without  food  is  concerned.  Rat- 
tlesnakes exist  many  months  without  eating  anything,  and  retain  all 
their  vigor  and  fierceness;  and  many  creatures  voluntarily  spend  four, 
five  or  six  months  in  every  year  without  eating  or  drinking.  The 
tortoise,  bear,  dormouse  and  other  animals  retire  at  their  seasons  to 
their  respective  cells  and  hide  themselves — some  in  caverns  of  rocks 
and  ruins,  others  dig  holes  underground,  while  some  get  into  wooda 
and  lay  themselves  up  in  the  clefts  of  trees. — CasBeIVs  Magazine, 


*'  SANITARY  REGULATIONS  "  OF  PUTNAM  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

GarmeLj  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  August  lO^/i,  1877. 

Dr.  M.  a.  Bailey,  Secretary  Putnam  Co.  Medical  Society, 

Deab  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  should  prepare 
an  informal  report  upon  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell's  visit  to  Carmel  and  lecture 
before  our  Society  at  its  last  Annual  Meeting,  I  submit  the  following: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Putnam  County  Medical  Society,  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  April  last,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  have  a  lecture 
upon  some  medical  subject  before  its  members  and  the  public  on  the 
evening  following  our  next  Annual  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  July  next.  A  committee  of  three  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  editor  of  Tee  Sanitabun,  was  applied  to,  to  deliver 
the  lecture  on  some  subject  connected  with  sanitary  regulations. 
He  consented  to  give  an  informal  discourse,  on  condition  an  oppor- 
tunity were  £rst  afforded  him  of  seeing  something  of  our  necessities. 
To  this  end  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Bell  at  the  railroad 
station  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  our  Annual  Meeting,  and  riding 
about  town  with  him  three  hours  upon  a  tour  of  inspection.  The 
doctor  W6ks  freely  communicative  on  sanitary  subjects,  and  full  of 
pleasing  and  instructive  anecdotes.  One  I  must  relate.  It  was  con- 
-ceming  Dr.  Joseph  EL  Bailey,  now  a  retired  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army, 
living  at  Kent  Cliffs  in  this  County. 

Dr.  Bell  said  that  during  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  pre- 
vailed at  Fort  Hamilton  and  vicinity,  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  Dr. 
Bailey  was  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  while  at  his  post  admin- 
istering to  the  necessities  of  the  sick  and  dying,  both  in  garrison  and 
town,  he  fell  a  victim  to  fever  himself.  Dr.  Bell  (who  had  recently 
resigned  from  the  U.  S.  Navy)  had  been  previously  called  in  consul- 
tation by  and  with  Dr.  Bailey,  and  was  now  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  Dr.  Bailey  himself,  and,  for  a  time,  of  his  post  duties.  Dr.  Baile/s 
<M>ndition  grew  desperate,  and,  in  Dr.  Bell's  opinion,  would  surely 
have  died,  if  kept  in  the  garrison.  He  must  be  removed,  and  at 
once.  Dr.  Bell  had  no  authority  to  remove  him,  but  there  was  no 
time  for  red  tape.  He  must  act  without  authority.  He  accordingly 
procured  the  service  of  a  trusty  army  man,  and  a  covered  market 
wagon.  Into  this  a  mattress  was  placed,  and  Dr.  Bailev  upon  it  The 
curtains  were  then  fastened  down  to  the  rails,  and  len  open  at  the 
top.  The  driver  was  then  ordered  to  mount,  and  drive  straightway 
to  the  residence  of  a  brother  of  Dr.  Bailey  in  New  York— -down 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  over  the  ferry  and  up  Broadway  to 
Fourteenth  Street — ^where  tiie  excellent  wife  of  Dr.  BaUey  was,  as  near 
her  husband  as  she  was  permitted  to  go. 

"  What  shall  I  say,"  inquired  the  dnver,  ''  if  a  policeman  asks  me 
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what  I  have  got  ?"  "  Tell  him  a  she^,  and  drive  on,"  said  Dr.  BelL 
The  driver  did  drive  on,  and  an  hour  afterward  met  Dr.  Bell  at  the 
designated  place,  to  assist  in  the  transfer.  To  which  bold  act,  and 
the  tender  nursing  of  a  devoted  wife,  Dr.  Bailey  doubtless  owes  his 
long  and  useful  hie. 

Dr.  Bell  remarked,  as  we  rode  along,  that  people  somehow  were 
prone  to  select  a  good  site  for  a  house  and  build  a  very  bad  house  on 
it,  or  a  very  bad  site  and  build  a  good  house  on  it.  Only  a  feyr 
seemed  to  form  the  exception  by  associating  the  two  necessary  condi- 
tions of  a  healthful  residence — both  a  good  site  and  a  good  house. 

He  had  noticed,  as  we  rode  along  up  the  Croton  Valley  in  the  cars, 
that  the  general  arrangement  about  the  dwellings  was,  the  house  low 
down  in  the  vaUey,  with  the  weU  in  front  or  at  the  side  of  it,  and  the 
pig-pen  or  privy  a  few  feet  back,  and  a  Httle  higher  up  the  hillside 
than  the  well.  The  result  must  necessarily  be  a  constant  percolation 
of  poisonous  animal  matter  into  the  well.  This  arrangement  was  a 
very  prolific  cause  of  zymotic  diseases,  of  which  typhoid  fever,  diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever  were  among  the  most  common. 

I  invited  the  doctor  to  go  with  me  to  our  county  almshouse,  and 
he  very  cheerfully  consented.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  the  doc- 
tor's attention  there  was  a  hen-house,  five  or  six  feet  square,  standing 
less  than  ten  feet  from  two  springs  or  shallow  wells,  and  on  a  little 
higher  ground.  The  door  of  the  little  hen-house  was  open,  and 
appearances  told  that  it  had  not  been  cleaned  out  for  years. 

Inquiring  of  the  keeper  what  use  was  made  of  the  waters  of  the 
springs,  we  were  told  that  they  were  used  by  the  paupers  for  kitchen 
and  drinking  purposes. 

Entering  the  house,  we  found  some  of  the  apartments  exceedingly 
filthy  and  poorly  ventilated.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  paupers 
were  at  dinner.  The  meal  consisted  of  bread,  potatoes  and  boiled 
pork.  Dr.  BeU  examined  the  bread,  and  thought  it  was  part  barley 
and  part  rye,  and  a  little  sour.  The  children  under  fifteen  and  over 
five  years  of  age,  eighteen  in  number,  were  all  at  one  table.  The 
keeper  told  us  that  none  of  the  children  had  ever  had  school  advan- 
tages, no  provision  having  been  made  by  the  county  authorities  to 
sustain  a  schooL  Passing  to  the  cellars,  of  which  there  were  two, 
one  was  a  regular  pest-hole — ^unused,  damp,  unventilated  and  dirty. 
The  keeper  here  remarked  that  the  cellar  was  overrun  with  rats.  The 
doctor  said  that  was  a  good  thing,  and  recommended  their  protection 
and  propagation.  The  other  cellar  was  dean  and  dry,  but  poorly  ven- 
tilated.    The  inmates  of  the, house  numbered  about  fifty. 

From  the  county  house  we  drove  toward  Carmel,  and  the  doctor 
soon  espied  a  new  house  standing,  perhaps,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  road,  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  above  it.  He  remarked 
that  there  was  a  good  place  for  a  house,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  house  there  was  on  it.  We  called,  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  very  cheerfully  showed  us  to  the  cellar.  It  was  clean,  but 
not  very  well  ventilated.  Around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  cel- 
lar was  a  drain  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  filled  with  small  stones. 
This  drain  discharged  its  water  by  a  tile  drain  to  the  surface  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  house.  The  walls  were  of  stone  and  cement.  The 
bottom  was  earth,  and  there  was  no  covering  over  the  drain.    From 
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the  bottom  of  the  cellar  were  growing  myriads  of  fangi,  and,  especiallj 
where  the  light  was  strong,  green  mould  was  abunoUoit 

Dr.  Bell  inquired  of  the  mother,  who  was  showing  us  the  premises, 
if  they  had  had  any  sickness  in  the  family  since  they  built  that  house. 
She  repHed  that  a  year  ago  last  winter  they  had  lost  a  little  boy  with 
membranous  croup.  The  doctor  explained  to  her  that  the  damp, 
poisonous  air  of  the  cellar  had  been  confined  by  closing  the  windows 
m  the  early  part  of  winter,  that  the  upper  part  of  uie  house  had 
been  kept  heated,  and  the  result  was,  that  evaporation  of  the  cellar 
moisture,  with  the  results  of  the  decaying  green  mould,  had  been 
going  on  permeating  the  whole  house,  and  carrying  the  elements  oi 
disease  to  her  boy.  The  doctor's  words,  in  this  instance,  feU  upon 
good  ground.  The  owner  of  that  house,  and  the  husband  and  &ther 
of  the  famUy  occupying  it,  has  since  been  to  me,  inquiring,  "  What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  He  wants  to  know  how  he  can  make  his  cel- 
lar dry,  and  says  he  is  going  to  make  the  effort  next  fall.  At  two 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  reached  the  Smalley  Hotel,  Carmel,  and  Dr.  Bell 
was  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  Putnam  County  Medical  Society, 
who  were  in  the  midst  of  their  morning  session.  I  have  seen  Spanish 
and  Mexican  amigos  meet,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  cordial  meet- 
ing than  that  between  Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Bailey.  They  em- 
braced, and  I  really  thought  they  were  going  to  kiss,  but  they  didn't. 
The  hand-shaking  was  vigorous,  and  a  glow  of  manly,  heart-felt 
affection  Hghted  up  the  old  veterans'  faces. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  dinner,  and  Dr.  Bell  had  a  right  good 
social  sitting  with  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Bailey. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Society  met  a  good  audience  at 
the  M.  E.  Church.  Dr.  M.  A.  Bailey  made  some  very  appropriate 
introductory  remarks,  and  introduced  Dr.  Bell  to  the  audience.  Dr. 
Bell  said  that  he  supposed  the  audience  expected  from  him  a  formal 
lecture,  but  he  should  make  a  social  talk  of  it 

At  the  beginning,  he  remarked,  Putnam  County,  in  regard  to  sani- 
tary regulations,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  examine  it,  pointedly 
reminded  him  of  the  late  Mr.  Greeley's  account  of  the  town  of  Gree- 
ley— the  town  in  the  far  West  which  had  been  founded  and  named  in 
his  honor — ^whose  people  had  invited  him  to  make  them  a  visit  and 
lecture.  On  arrival  at  the  depot,  just  at  night,  the  brakeman  called 
out  "  Greeley  I  All  out  for  Greeley !"  And  out  he  got,  carpet-bag  in 
hand.  He  looked  up  the  track  and  down  the  track,  and  then  across 
to  the  right,  and  to  the  leffc.  Not  a  bit  of  a  town  could  he  see.  But 
theife  was  an  immense  place  to  put  one.  He  then  proceeded  to  speak 
in  a  conversational  way  of  some  of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  how  to 
remove  them.  This  was  a  subject  that  concerned  every  one.  Nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  diseases  that  occurred  in  this  county  were  preventa- 
ble, and  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  deaths  that  occurred  were 
the  result  of  bad,  unsanitary  conditions.  Typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  membranous  croup,  and  many  other 
diseases,  were  caused  by  the  sewage  of  houses,  barn-yards,  pig-pens, 
privy  vaults,  and  damp,  filthy  cellars,  contaminating  the  drinking- 
water.  He  mentioned,  also,  tne  use  of  water  by  families  from  milk 
springs,  where  the  dairy  milk  is  placed  to  cooL  Milk  in  this  waj 
mixed  into  drinking-water  decomposed  after  a  time,  and  was  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  disease. 
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He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  undeanliness  of  living  apartments 
and  insufficient  ventilation.  Cleanliness,  ventilation  and  proper  sew- 
erage were  three  essential  conditions  to  health.  He  gave  some  valu- 
able instructions  in  regard  to  building  ceUars  and  draining  our  prem-- 
ises.  Cellars  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  then  a  water-proof 
bottom  made  in  them;  ventilate  them  well,  and  you  had  good  cellars, 
donmion  cement  did  not  make  a  good  cellar  bottom.  It  was  too 
porous,  and  would  admit  the  passage  of  foul  air  and  water  througl^  it. 
Asphaltum  was  the  best  material  for  ceUar  bottoms,  and  these,  could  be 
maide  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  The  system  of  soil-drainage  he  re- 
commended was  the  inexpensive  tile  drain,  with  which  most  farmers  were 
familiar,  for  farm  purposes.     They  should  use  the  same  for  health. 

After  the  close  of  the  lecture,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Bell 
for  his  very  entertaining  and  instructive  lecture.  Dr.  Bailey,  in  turn, 
offered  the  audience  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  their  presence  and 
good  attention  to  the  lecture.  He  hoped  that  when  another  year 
rolled  around,  we  should  be  able  to  invite  them  to  come  together  again 
on  a  like  occasion.  This  closed  the  exercises  of  the  evening,  and  the 
audience  was  dismissed.  J.  Q.  Adabis,  M.  D. 


How  Eggs  are  Pregerved  by  a  New  Process.— The  egg 

traffic  of  this  country  has  risen  to  an  importance  which  few  compre- 
hend. The  aggregate  transactions  in  New  York  city  alone  must 
amount  to  fully  $8,000,000  per  annum,  and  in  the  United  States  to 
$18,000,000.  The  perishable  nature  of  eggs  has  naturally  detracted 
from  their  value  as  a  standard  article  of  diet.  The  peculiar  excellence 
of  eggs  depends  on  their  freshness.  But  lately  the  process  of  crystal- 
lizing has  been  resorted  to,  and  by  this  process  the  natural  egs  is 
converted  into  a  vitreous  substance  of  a  delicate  amber  tint,  in  which 
form  it  is  reduced  seven-eighths  in  bulk  compared  with  barreled  eggs, 
and  retains  its  properties  for  years  unimpaired  in  any  climate.  In 
this  form  eggs  may  be  transported  without  injury,  either  to  the  Equa- 
tor or  to  the  Poles,  and  at  any  time  can  be  restored  to  their  original 
condition  by  simply  adding  the  watpr  which  has  been  artificially  taken 
away.  The  chief  egg  desiccating  companies  are  in  St.  Louis  and  New 
York.  No  salts  or  other  extraneous  matters  are  introduced  in  the 
process  of  crystallizing,  the  product  being  simply  a  consolidated  mix- 
ture of  the  yolk  and  albumen.  Immense  quantities  of  eggs  are  pre- 
served in  the  spring  of  the  year  by  liming.  Thus  treated,  they  are 
good  for  every  purpose  except  boiling.  It  is  a  common  fraud  for 
some  dealers  to  palm  off  eggs  so  treated  as  fresh,  so  that  imposition 
is  easily  practiced.  In  the  desiccating  process,  however,  the  difference 
becomes  apparent,  as  from  four  to  five  more  limed  eggs  are  required 
to  make  a  poimd  of  eggs  crystallized  than  when  fresh  are  used,  and 
eggs  in  the  least  tainted  will  not  crystallize  at  all. 
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The  succeeding  annual  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  have  come  to  be  loosed  for  in  this  country  with  an  interest 
scarcely  second  to  that  which  has  for  many  years  obtained  in  regard 
to  the  reports  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Local 
Government  Board,  in  England;  and,  indeed,  they  are  of  fully  equal 
importance  in  practical  utility;  for,  notwithstanding  they  are  the  work 
of  the  chosen  officers  of  one  State  only,  they  comprehend  pioneer 
work  of  universal  interest,  and  the  truths  which  they  work  out,  con- 
stitute the  landmarks  for  an  intelligent  following  throughout  the 
country.  The  report  before  us,  for  the  year  1876,  opens  with  the 
usual  summary  of  proceedings,  suggestions  to  the  legislatiu*e  for  ad< 
ditional  enabling  enactments  to  meet  new  issues,  and  a  brief  of  the 
Special  Reports  which  follow: 

1.  "  The  Pollution  of  Streams ;"  "  Disposal  of  Sewerage  and  Drainage 
for  Health,"  by  Charles  F.  Folsom,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board; 
with  Chemical  Examinations,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Ripley  llichols,  and  with 
a  "  Map  of  the  Nashua  River  Basin,"  by  Edward  K  Clarke,  C.  R 

2.  *'  Sewerage :  its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages,  Construction  and 
Maintenance,"  by  E.  S.  Chesbrough,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  BL 

3.  "  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Lynn,"  by  J.  G.  Pinkham,  M.D. 

4  ''  Registration  of  Deaths  and  of  Diseases,"  by  Charles  F.  Folsom, 
M.D. ,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

5.  "  The  Growth  of  Children,"  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  M.D. 

6.  "Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  by  Charles  F.  Folsom,  M.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 

7.  Health  of  Towns:  "  Diphtheria  in  Lynn,"  by  J.  G.  Pinkham, 
M.D.;  "  Diphtheria  in  Salem,"  by  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.D. ;  "Diphthe- 
ria in  Lowell,"  by  F.  Nickerson,  M.D. ;  and  "  Notes  on  Typhoid  Fever 
in  South  Dennis,"  by  C.  M.  Hulbert,  M.D. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  seven  subjects  for  special  investigation  and 
report,  of  more  practical  importance  to  the  progress  of  Sanitary  Sci- 
ence, than  those  above  enumerated.  1.  "A  single  river  basin  has  been  ex- 
amined by  the  Board  during  the  year,  and  that  has  been  selected  which 
offers  the  most  topics  for  consideration,  being  situated  in  two  States, 
being  polluted  at  many  points,  and  illustrating  most  of  the  important 
features  that  would  be  likely  to  govern  legislation,  if  any  should  be 
thought  advisable."  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  health  of  the  people, 
that  our  legislators,  as  a  rule,  are  the  last  to  recognize  the  pollution 
of  streams,  or  to  appreciate  the  dangers  arising  therefrom.  And 
the  thrifty  voters  of  woolen,  cotton  and  paper  mills  will  laugh  at 

*  Eighth  ADnnal  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  Janu- 
ary, 1877.    Boston:  Albert  J.  Wright,  State  Printer. 
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the  calamities  of  the  people  just  so  long  only  as  they  may  be  permit- 
ted to  elect  representatives  who  will  know  nothing  of  the  "  waate 
liquor"  from  the  dye  vats,  loaded  with  urine  and  dung;  the  offensive 
dirty  grease,  animal  refuse  and  filthy  soap-suds  from  woolen  miUs; 
the  sluny  filth  which  exudes  from  the  gutter  rags  of  paper  mills,  filled 
with  every  conceivable  abomination,  mixed  with  the  arsenical  analyne 
and  other  bleaching  poisons  used  in  their  preparation;  the  washings 
and  scrapings,  and  the  alkalies  and  acids  of  tanneries  and  leather- 
board  mills;  the  drainage  of  gas  works;  and  the  common  pollutions  of 
farm  yards,  fowl  houses,  and  privy  vaults:  all  combine  to  poison  the 
water-courses  and  water  suppUes,  not  in  Massachusetts  alone  by  any 
means,  but  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  through  the  education 
of  the  people  at  large,  only,  by  the  dissemination  of  such  information 
as  this,  that  legislative  bodies  may  be  made  to  recognize  the  sanitary 
interests  of  the  people. 

Of  the  **  Disposal  of  Sewage,"  for  populous  neighborhoods  espec- 
ially, so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  so  many  mistakes  have  been 
made  and  so  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  this  country  in  consequence 
of  its  neglect,  that  the  people  are  alive  to  the  emergency,  but  for  the 
most  part  ignorant  of  the  means  of  meeting  it.  We  here  have  a  con- 
cise presentation  of  the  best  experiences  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
diagrams  and  maps  illustrating  the  various  practical  methods,  and  a 
summary  of  conclusions  in  regard  to  both  the  sanitary  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  question.  To  the  effects  of  bad  drainage  on  health — the 
third  and  last  sub-division  of  Dr.  Folsom's  first  paper — comparatively 
little  space  is  given,  because,  probably,  the  literature  on  the  subject  is 
deemed  to  be  abundant,  and  because,  moreover,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  has,  heretofore,  largely  contributed  to  it.  Sev- 
eral recent  examples  of  fatal  endemics,  more  or  less  extensive,  includ- 
ing the  pollution  of  vxdered  milk,  and  the  most  recent  deductions  in 
regard  to  iheJUth  conditions  of  Yellow  Fever  are  given.  "In  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  year  of  the  cholera  epidemic  (1867), 
one-twentieth  of  the  population  died;  in  1871,  the  yellow  fever  year, 
more  than  one-tenth  perished,  even  counting  the  60,000  who  fled  from 
the  town.  There  has  been  a  careful  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
this  fearful  mortaHty,  sndJiUh  has  been  shown  to  be  so  far  responsi- 
ble for  it,  that  a  distinguished  English  engineer  has  been  engaged  to 
carry  out  a  complete  system  of  sewerage  and  water  supply.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report,*  the  works  of  Drainage  and  Sewerage,  so  actively 
prosecuted  at  the  present  time,  are  destined  to  radically  remove  the 
infection,  which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  disease  and  death.  During  the  past  year.  Savannah 
has  had  a  similar  experience,  and  very  largely  at  least  from  similar 
causes."  Our  own  observations  in  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Port 
EoyaJ,  St  Domingo,  Port  au  Prince,  and  other  places  on  the  Mexican 
and  Central  American  coasts,  the  West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
adjacent  islands,  and  infected  vessels,  fully  verify  the  correctness  of 
the  conclusion  that  yellow  fever  is,  in  relation  to  filth,  a  congener  of 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  diphtheria  and  other  well  recog- 
liized  "  effects  on  health  of  bad  ditdnage. " 

2.  Sewerage :  "Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages,  Construction  and 

•  Vital  Statistics  of  the  City  of  Bnenos  Ayres.  By  G.  W.  RawsoD,  M.D.,  Delegate 
to  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Philaclelphia,  1876. 
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Mamtenance" — comprehending  the  differentiation  of  localities,  condi- 
tions and  uses  in  relation  to  me  material,  form,  eta,  by  one  of  the 
most  successful  sanitary  engineers  in  the  country,  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting paper  of  much  practical  utility  to  all  municipalities  who 
have  the  subject  under  consideration. 

3.  "  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Lynn,"  with  a  topographical  map 
showing  ten  years'  mortality  from  consumption,  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  croup,  and  cholera  infantum,  in 
relation  to  natural  and  artificial  conditions,  is  a  sad  lesson  of  criminal 
mortality;  such,  however,  as  might  be  furnished,  if  there  were  only 
equally  good  observers,  from  most  towns  of  the  same  size  throughout 
the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  general  death  rate  of  Lynn 
(about  20  per  1,000),  is  not  regarded  as  very  high,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  who  die  are  killed  by  zymotic  diseases,  and  upwards  of 
nineteen  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  are  killed  by  con- 
sumption. One-half  of  these  latter,  at  least,  and  all  the  former,  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  preventable. 
Dr.  Pinkham's  conclusions,  although  with  special  reference  to  Lynn, 
ai'e  general  in  their  application: 

"  In  certain  streets  and  sections,  there  exist  many  removable  causes 
of  disease,  and  as  a  consequence  a  large  mortality.  The  healthy  por- 
tions suffer,  in  a  measure,  with  the  unhealthy.  Infectious  diseases, 
which  find  a  permanent  abiding  place  amidst  the  filthy  privies,  sink- 
holes and  pig-sties  of  the  latter,  spread  at  times  into  the  former,  no 
amount  of  cleanliness  and  care  forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  their 
entrance.  .  .  The  death-rate  of  the  healthiest  and  best  conditioned 
districts  is  thus  rendered  greater  than  it  should  be.  .  .  The  aggre* 
gate  loss  from  sickness  and  death  may  be  said  to  fall  upon  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  ...  An  organized  and  determined  effort  to  di- 
minish this  loss  would  be  evidence  of  wisdom."  He  next  summarizes 
the  needs  of  the  city,  and  urges  the  establishment  of  an  intelligent 
and  effective  Board  of  Health. 

4.  The  Registration  of  Deaths  and  of  Diseases,  and  of  such  legal 
enactments  as  will  secure  it,  are  vigorously  urged  as  among  the  most 
important  measures  requiring  legislation.  While  Massachusetts  is 
credited  with  being  far  in  advance  of  her  sister  States,  excepting,  per- 
haps, her  nearest  neighbor,  Ehode  Island,  in  this  particular,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  plainly  shows  that  the  returns  of  the  causes  of 
death,  at  least,  are  exceedingly  defective;  while  considerable  evidence 
is  adduced  showing  that  ^*all  the  deaths  are  not  recorded."  As 
a  remedy,  a  law  is  urged  for  the  registration  of  physicians,  and  for  the 
exclusion  of  certificates  of  death  from  all  who  are  not  registered  as 
competent  to  practice  medicine,  similar  to  a  law  which  now  obtains 
for  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which  is  deemed  to  be 
especially  valuable  as  a  measure  for  the  restriction  of  contagious  affec- 
tions. 

5.  "  The  Growth  of  Children  "  is  the  outcome  of  a  studv  in  which 
the  author  has  been  engaged  for  several  years.  It  embodies  the 
results  of  measurements  of  the  height  and  weight  of  about  24,500 
school  children  of  Boston,  with  a  record  of  the  nationality  of  the 
parents,  and  the  comparative  rates  of  growth  of  the  two  sexes.  The 
measurements  are  tabulated,  and  the  results  expressed  by  means  of 
curved  diagrams  and  plates  with  marginal  readings  in  figures.  In 
the  comparative  rate  of  growth  of  the  twQ  sexes,  it  appears  that  the 
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greatest  annual  increase  in  height  occurs  in  girls  at  twelye  and  in 
boys  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  while  the  maximum  increase  in  weight 
is  !or  boys  at  the  same  age,  and  for  girls  one  year  later  than  the 
maximum  increase  in  heignt. 

Both  boys  and  girls  of  American  parentage  are  found  to  be,  almost 
without  exception,  taller  and  heavier  than  children  of  the  same  afi^e 
and  sex  whose  parents  are  of  other  nationalities.     "  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  emigrants  to  this  country  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  communities  from  which  uiey  come,  it  is  evident  that 
in  this  city  (Boston),  children  of  American  parents  must  belong  to 
families  of  greater  average  wealth,  and  live  therefore  in  greater  com- 
fort than  childreh  whose  parents  were  bom  in  foreign  countries.    It 
is  important)  therefore,  to  inquire  what  effect  comfort  and  misery 
have  upon  the  growth  and  development  of  the  human  race."    And 
here  follow  comparison  with  researches  of  Quetelet,  Yillerme,  Gowell, 
Oould,  Baxter  and  others — ^but  with  but  Httle  evidence  in  regard  to 
children  of  different  nationalities — ^researches  of  this  kind  having 
been  chiefly  confined  to  adults  with  regard  to  normal  types.     By  the 
summary  of  results  it  appears  that  until  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
boys  are  both  taller  and  heavier  than  girls  of  the  same  age;  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  girls  surpass  boys  of  the  same  a^e  in  both 
Jieight  and  weight.  Boys  then  acquire  and  retain  a  size  superior  to  that 
of  ^1b,  who  have  generally  by  this  time  completed  their  full  growth. 
Children  of  American-bom  parents  are,  in  this  community,  tafier  and 
heavier  than  children  of  foreign-bom  parents,  a  superiority  which 
seems  to  depend  partly  on  the  greater  average  comfort  in  which 
such  children  live  and  grow  up,  and  partly  upon  differences  of  race 
and  stock.     Pupils  of  American  parentage  at  selected  schools  are 
superior  in  weight  and  height,  to  the  generalibr  of  boys  of  American 
parentage  attending  the  public  schools.  .  .    Tne  relation  of  weight 
to  height  in  growing  children  is  such  that  at  heights  below  fifty-eight 
inches,  boys  are  heavier  than  girls  in  proportion  to  their  stature.     At 
heights  above  fifty-eight  inches  the  reverse  is  the  case. — ^The  subject 
is  one  of  very  great  interest  in  both  its  educational  and  sanitary  bear- 
ings.    Successful  physicial  education  is  now  everywhere  regarded  as 
essential  to  successful  mental  education  and  we  are  not  able  to  see 
any  reason  why  annual  examinations  of  physical  condition  by  meas- 
urement, such  as  those  practiced  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  of  equal  importance  with  examinations  in  regard  to  mental 
acquirements.    The  rate  of  growth  in  school-life,  and  at  different 
periods,  should  be  recognized  as  a  factor  in- the  allottment  of  studies 
in  the  school  course. 
6.  Dr.  Folsom's  paper  on  Disease  of  the  Mind  presents  many  im- 

Sortant  considerations  bearing  upon  the  care  of  the  insane,  which  will 
oubtless  attract  deserved  attention  from  State  authorities  and  those 
who  have  the  care  of  Insane  Asylums,  It  comprehends  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  process  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  from  the 
earliest  times.  Numerous  facts  are  cited,  showing  the  great  strides 
made  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  recent  years,  and 
fall  meed  of  praise  is  awarded  to  many  leading  spirits  in  this  country, 
from  Bush,  the  '^  American  Sydenham,"  down  to  the  present  time,  for 
the  part  they  have  taken  in  this  branch  of  medical  progress. 

]m>ral  and  hygienic  measures  are  now  everywhere  taking  the  place 
of  the  severe  restraints  of  the  past;  and  more  and  better  attendants 
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are  everywhere  being  followed  by  corresponding  improvement  in 
results. 

7.  The  Health  of  Towns  for  the  most  part  consists  of  a  smnmary 
of  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  Board,  from  different  portions  of  the 
State,  with  special  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases, 
and  measures  for  their  suppression;  and  the  necessitv  for  local 
Boards  of  Health.  It  ends  with  a  tabulated  summary  of  mortality 
statistics  of  130  cities  and  towns — of  which  Ghurdener,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000,  presents  the  highest  rate — 27  per  1,000;  and  Marlbor- 
ough, with  a  population  of  3,800,  the  lowest— 10.52  per  1,000. 


Encaustic  Tiles. — Among  the  new  old  objects  eminently  worthy 
of  consideration  for  their  sanitary  bearings  are  tiles.  They  rank 
among  the  most  ancient  material  for  roofs,  inside  walls  and  floors. 
And  while  the  kind  used  for  roofing  have  been  superseded  by  more 
modem,  though  by  no  means  more  durable  and  protective,  inven- 
tions, the  ancient  majolicas,  which  were  chiefly  used  for  interior  deco- 
rations, still  remain  inimitable.  These, the  '' majolicas" are  so  called 
from  having  been  found  in  greatest  perfection  among  the  ruins  of 
Majorca.  The  nearest  modem  approach  to  them  are  manufactured 
by  Minton,  HoUins  &  Co.,  Staffordshire,  England.  Those  made  by 
this  firm  are  of  two  kinds,  plain  or  paving  tues,  and  encaustic,  or  in- 
laid tiles.  Encaustic  is  derived  from  two  Ghreek  words,  en  kaieiriy 
which  signify  to  bum  in.  These  tiles  are  made  by  filling  depresaiona 
in  the  unbumt  compressed  clay  with  coloring  materials,  and  then 
burning  the  clay  and  colors  together. 

The  plain  tiles  are  uniformly  colored  throughout  before  being 
burnt,  every  desirable  color  and  shade  being  imparted.  The  pat- 
terns of  the  inlaid  tiles  admit  of  an  elegant  and  countless  diversity. 
By  combining  different  shapes,  such  as  squares,  hexagons,  octagons, 
etc.,  in  various  subdivisions,  with  the  plain  and  inlaid,  magnincent 
varieties  of  artistic  effects  are  produced.  The  plain  and  encaustic 
tiles  are  for  floors,  hearths,  etc. ;  and  the  glazed,  enameled  and  ma- 
jolica tiles — which  have  a  more  polished  surface — are  for  wainscot- 
ing, mantels,  bureau  and  table  tops,  and  other  cabinet  furniture.  They 
are  equally  well  adapted  to  both  interior  and  exterior  decorations  in 
architectiire — in  the  flooring  of  vestibules,  corridors,  balconies, 
churches  and  other  public  edifices— ^r^icu^r^y  U)  hospitals;  the  ab- 
sorbent, drying  quahaes  of  the  under  or  back  surfaces,  being  an  ad- 
mirable protection  against  external  dampness,  while  their  adamantine 
poHshed  face  renders  them  superior  to  any  kind  of  mortar,  wood, 
metal  or  stone.  They  are  cleaner  than  any  other  flooring  or  side 
walls,  handsomer  than  any  carpet,  less  costly,  neater  and  more  dura- 
ble in  both  texture  and  beauty;  and  in  these  days  of  terror  at  con- 
flagrations, their  incombustibUity  is  an  important  advantage.  The 
agents  for  these  useful  and  elegant  goods  in  the  United  States  are 
Messrs.  Miller  &  Coates,  279  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  who  laid  the 
handsome  tile  flooring  of  the  United  States  Capital  Extension.  The 
Minton  tiles  were  also  used  to  inlay  the  ceiling  and  floor  of  the  cov- 
ered portion  of  the  Terrace  in  Central  Park,  and  they  are  largely 
used  in  Trinity,  St.  George's  and  Si  Thomas'  Churches,  Trinity 
Chapel,  Temple  Emmanuel,  and  other  places  of  divine  worship  in 
this  and  other  cities. 


—  •—-  -^x. 


EUDOLF  L.  C.  VIRCHOW. 
Simul  etjucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vUce. 

ViBCHow's  career  has  been  a  remarkable  one— In  some  respects  it 
has  been  extraordinary.  A  profound  and  original  thinker,  a  scientist 
of  acknowledged  ability,  the  founder  of  a  new  school  in  pathology,  a 
distinguished  and  eloquent  teacher,  a  proHfic  and  brilUant  writer,  he 
has  proved  himself  an  able  statesman,  a  skillful  poHtical  organizer 
and  a  leader  possessing  both  energy  and  taci  He  is  equally  remark- 
able for  his  SBsthetic  culture,  and  his  acquirements  in  archsBology  or 
in  music  would  make  the  reputation  of  many  an  inferior  man.  To 
write  even  a  sketch  of  his  hfe  would  be  to  review  the  history  of  Ger- 
man pontics,  as  well  as  to  analyze  the  various  changes  tiiat  have 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  medicine,  during  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  that  the  most  unsettled,  the  most  changing  period, 
because  it  nas  been  the  most  progressive  and  the  most  fniitful  in 
results.  His  life  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity,  of  extraordinary 
excitement  He  seems  to  have  had  two  separate  existences,  the  one, 
generally,  considered  incompatible  with  the  other — the  turmoil  and 
excitement  of  politics,  and  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  scientific  pur- 
suits. But  even  his  scientific  career  has  not  been  a  quiet  one,  it  has 
been  essentially  aggressive,  for  the  construction  of  new  theories  in- 
volved the  desixuction  of  old  and  cherished  notions  that  had  taken  deep 
root  in  the  pubHc  mind.  He  says  himself,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
seventieth  volume  of  his  Archives:  What  anxiety  it  has  cost  to 
uproot  the  doctrines  of  the  Humoral  pathology,  buried  amidst  the 
ruins  of  thousands  of  volumes,  and  to  erect  in  its  place  a  system 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  one  that  would  form  the  true 
basis  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  I*  He  has  waged  an  incessant 
warfare  to  break  down  false  theories,  to  uproot  false  principles;  he 
has  labored  to  place  the  foundations  of  pathological  science  on  a 
basis  at  once  broad  and  deep,  and  so  firmly  and  solidly  bound  to- 
gether, that  they  will  resist  all  attempts  to  uproot  them  in  the  future. 
His  proposition  has  been  that:  ''Pathology  must  be  a  self-existing 
science,  "f 

Virchow  was  bom,  October  13th,  1821,  at  Schivelbein,  in  Pomera- 
nia.  His  earUer  studies  were  made  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Koslin, 
where  his  career  was  as  remarkable  for  the  energy  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  as  for  the  brilliancy  of 
his  intellectual  qualities.  His  medical  studies  were  pursued  under 
the  direction  of  John  MuUer,  who  ever  afterwards  remained  his  warm 
friend.  In  Berlin  he  entered  as  a  student  the  "  Medic-chirurg. -Fried- 
erich-  WUhdm's-InstitutSy"  and,  during  a  brilliant  course,  distinguished 
himself  by  the  originality  of  his  investigations,  which  foreshadowed 
his  future  career.  From  this  institution  he  graduated  in  1843,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

*  "  Welcbe  Muhe  hat  es  gekostet,  die  durcli  tansend  Bande  der  Spraohe  and  der 
popnlaren  Ueberliefemng  gesicherte  Hnmoral-pathologie  zn  sturzen,  xmd  an  ihrer 
ftStelle  eine  einfache,  auf  wirkliohe  Anschannng  nnd  anf  namittelbaren  yersnoh 
gegrtindete  Wissenschaft  von  den  Gteweben  nnd  ihrer  Bedentnng  far  Pathologie 
and  Therapie  anfzarichten  '^ ! 

t  "  Dass  die  Pathologie  eine  selbstandige  Wissenschaft  sein  mass."  ArchiYi  loco 
citato. 
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He  soon  became  assistant  physician,  and  later  prosector  in  the 
Charity  Hospital,  and  subsequently  privat-docent  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Here  he  found  every  facility  for  pursuing  the  study  of  his 
favorite  science,  and,  in  company  witn  his  friend  Keinhardt,  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  oi  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy.  The  fruits 
of  these  studies  were  first  given  to  the  pubhc  in  the  "  Archiv  fiir 
Pathol.  Anatomic  und  Physiologic,"  which  he,  with  Reinhardt, 
founded  in  1847.  This  journal  he  has  edited  and  published  without 
assistance  since  the  deam  of  his  associate,  in  1852,  and  he  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  periodicals  published  in  the  Grer- 
man  language.  The  establishment  of  this  journal  has  be^i  one  of  the 
prominent  events  in  his  life.  He  says  of  it  himself:  "  It  was  certainly 
a  hazardous  undertaking  for  two  young;  and  almost  unknovni  writers, 
without  co-workers,  to  found  a  journal  that  would  admit  only  origi- 
nal articles  of  undoubted  merit."*  His  purpose  was,  "to  lay  tiie 
foundation  for  more  exact  experimental  investigation,  to  wage  war 
against  the  indiscriminate  mingling  of  voluntory  rationalism  and 
base  empiricism,  and  to  give  a  more  enlightened  direction  to  patho- 
logical investigations.  .  .  We  attack  a  priori  speculation,"  he  says; 
**  we  throw  aside  systems  and  take  our  position  on  the  basis  of 
experiment." 

The  same  year  he  received  a  commission  from  the  government  to 
visit  Silesia,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  most  efficient  measures 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  typhus  in  that  country.  The  results  of  his 
observations  on  the  so-called  "  Hunger  l^hus,"  were  published  in 
Berlin,  in  1848,  under  the  title:  '' Oommumcation  on  Typhus  in  Sile- 
sia "  (Mittheilungen  iiber  den  oberschles.  Typhus). 

The  Bavarian  government  invited  him,  in  1852,  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  a  famine  then  prevailing  in  the  Spessart  This  he  analyzed 
in  a  treatise,  "  Die  Noth  im  Spessart.*' 

In  1859  the  Spedalska,  a  species  of  leprosy,  raged  with  unusual 
severity  in  some  parts  of  Norway,  and  the  Eong  of  Sweden  invited 
Yirchow  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  epidemia  His  observations 
on  this  subject,  "Ueber  Morbus  Spedalska,"  were  subsequentiy 
given  to  the  publia 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1848,  assisted  by  his  friend  Leubuscher,  he 
founded  the  '^Medidnische  Beform."  In  the  first  number  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that:  ''  All  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  our  beautiiul  science,  the  most  beautiful  department  of  human 
knowledge,  would  take  an  active  part  in  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
publishers,  "t 

He  wished,  also,  ''  to  remove  the  dissensions,  the  spirit  of  isolation, 
and  indifference  to  the  common  interests  of  the  profession,  .  .  .  and 
to  excite  once  more  among  its  members,  unity,  enthusiam  and  asso- 
ciated efforts."! 


**'  Eb  war,  gewiss,  ein  Wagestdck  class  zwei  jange,  fast  onbekaimte  Leate  eine 
Zeitschxift  begranden  woUten,  die  nar  Originalartikel  bringen  soUte,  und  ftbr 
welohekaom  Mitarbeiter  existirtdn." 

t  "  Dass  alle  Diefenigen  welche  es  mit  der  Entwickelong  imserer  schonen  Wiss- 
ensohaft,  dem  schonsten  inbegriff  menschlicher  Erkenntniss  gnt  meineu,  die 
Erafte  der  Heransgeber  dorch  tnatige  Theilnahme  starken  und  Btiitzen  werden." 

X  *•  Wohin  die  Zersplitterung,  die  Theilnahmlosigkeit,  die  IsoliruDg  ffibren,  da- 
yon  giebt  der  Zustand  unserer  Medicin  ein  sprechendes  Zeugniss;  versuchen  wir 
jetzt  einmal  wohin  Einheit,  Enthusiasmus  und  Verbindunguns  bringen  konneu." 
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The  enterprise  did  not  succeed,  and  on  the  29tl^  of  Jane  following 
he  wrote,  in  the  last  number:  "  Medical  Reform  has  had  its  day,  and 
Sanitary  Reform  is  the  question  of  the  hour."* 

He  advocated  alike  "sanitary  reform  and  social  reform;"  he  believed 
that  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  productive 
classes,  was  second  in  importance  only  to  the  furnishing  to  them  their 
daily  bread.  "  Medical  reform,"  he  continued,  "  as  we  have  under- 
stood it,  was  the  reform  of  science  and  of  society.  We  have  devel- 
oped its  principles;  they  will  pursue  their  course  without  the  exist- 
ence of  this  journal.  But  we  will  be  ever  ready  to  labor  in  their  in- 
terest and  do  battle  in  their  cause,  "f 

In  the  Easter  term  of  1847  he  was  regularly  installed  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  as  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  a  position 
which  he  really  held  since  the  same  period  of  1846. 

In  1848  he  entered  the  field  of  politics,  and  pursued  this  new  career 
with  the  same  enthusiasm,  the  same  indomitable  energy  that  he  man- 
ifested in  the  pursuit  of  medical  science.  In  politics  he  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  favorable  to  democratic  principles,  although  he  does 
not  appear  to  sympathize  with  extreme  radic^  He  founded  the 
Democratic  Club,  and  soon  became  distinguished  among  his  associates 
for  brilliant  and  effective  oratory.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Diel^  but  could  not  take  his  seat  in  that  body  because  hd  had  not  yet 
attamed  the  age  required. 

In  1849  he  was  removed  from  his  chair  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
for  purely  political  reasons,  and  his  journal  was  suppressed;  but, 
scarcely  was  he  free  from  Berlin,  when  the  chair  of  Pathologictd 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Wiirasburg  was  ofTered  to  him.  He  ac- 
cepted it,  and  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  such 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  that  the  Universiiy  soon  became  known 
as  the  WUrzburg  School — (der  Wnrzburger  SchiUe). 

He  undertook  manv  very  important  scientific  investigations  during 
his  connection  with  tne  Wiirzburg  University,  with  a  view  to  effect 
some  reforms  in  medical  teaching;  he  directed  his  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  cellular  tissue.  Here,  too,  he  founded  the  first  Medica- 
Physiological  Society — (die  Physicologisch'Med.-Oeselscfu^). 

The  great  and  well-deserved  reputation  he  acquired  in  Wurzburg 
no  doubt  compelled  the  authorities  to  recall  him  to  Berlin,  and,  in 
1855,  the  Baron  Manteuffel  invited  him  to  return  to  the  chair  he  for- 
merly filled  in  the  University.  He  resumed  his  place,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Berlin  University  soon  stood  higher  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 

Yirchow  is  the  founder  of  the  so-called  school  of  Cellular  Pathology. 
This  system  was  fully  set  forth  in  his  great  work,  ''  Lectures  on  Cel- 
lular Pathology  "  (Yorlesungen  iiber  Cellularpathologie  in  ihrer  Be- 
^undung  auf  physiol.  und  pathol.  G-ewerbelehre),  published  in  1859, 
m  Berlin.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every  European 
language,  and  in  1862  reached  a  third  edition.  In  the  same  year 
he  pubushed  the  first  volume  of  his  "Lectures  on  Pathology"  (Vor- 
lesungen  uber  Pathologie). 

*  '*  Anch  die  Mediciniscbe  Beform  hat  ihre  zeit  gehabt  und  das  vornehmen  der 
dffeiitlichen  Gesnndheitspfiege  geschah  za  seiner  zeit." 

t  "  Die  Mediciniscbe  Beform  die  wir  gemeint  baben  war  eine  Beform  der  Wissen- 
sebaft  and  der  Geselscbaft.  Wir  baben  ibre  Principien  entwickelt,  sie  werden 
sicb  obne  das  Fortbesteben  dieses  Organs,  Babn  brecnen.  Aber  jeder  Augenblick 
wird  nns  bescbaftigt  finden  fur  sie  za  arbeiten,  bereit  for  sie  za  kampfen.'* 
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In  1859  the  liberal  party  was  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  Yirchow 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Ck)uncil  of  Berlin  (aJs  Stadt- 
verordneter  fiir  Berlin).  He  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Assem- 
bly (Mitglied  des  preus.  Abgeordnetenhauses)  for  the  district  of 
Saarbrucken  from  1862  untH  1867,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  same  body  from  Berlin.  From  the  outset  he  distinguished  him- 
self  by  a  most  vigorous  and  successful  campaign  against  the  corrup- 
tion and  flagrant  abuses  in  the  department  of  Municipal  Pohce.  His 
energy,  eloquence,  and  parliamentary  tact  soon  caused  him  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  his  parliamentary 
career  has  been  remai^kable  and  brilliant.  During  the  resistance 
made  by  the  Chambers  to  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  authority, 
he  was  always  in  the  front  rank;  and  it  was  he  who,  in  186B,  pro- 
posed, and  successfully  carried  through  the  house,  the  draft  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King  which  accused  the  ministers  of  having  violated  the 
Constitution.  The  energy  and  activity  of  his  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment was  such  that,  in  1865,  the  Chancellor  Bismarck  sent  him  a 
challenge*  to  flght  a  duel.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  very  inconsider- 
ate act  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor;  yet  it  ended  as  happily  as  the 
duel  between  Moore,  the  poet,  and  Lord  Jeffirey,  in  which  the  seconds 
drew  the  balk.     This  Byron  calls: 

**  That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye." 

English  Barda  and  Scottish  Reviewers. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  Chancellor  dreaded  the  fervid  eloquence,  the 
indomitable  energy  and  boldness  displayed  by  the  leader  of  the  lib- 
eral party,  more  than  he  would  a  shower  of  bi:dlets. 

Yirchow  has  constantly  and  firmly  resisted  the  tendency  to  cen- 
tralization and  military  rule  in  Germany.  He  accepted  the  new 
Constitution,  reserving,  however,  the  right  to  oppose  it,  if  in  future 
it  should  be  so  interpreted  as  to  favor  ^ny  tendency  to  despotism, 
which  he  had  so  long  and  zealously  opposed.  The  eveiits  of  1866 
again  placed  the  hberel  and  progressive  party,  of  which  he  was  the 
leader,  in  the  minority;  but,  after  the  annexation  of  the  other  Ger- 
man states  to  Prussia,  the  liberals  became  stronger,  and  Yirchow  re- 
newed his  struggles  against  the  strong  tendency  to  centralization  and 
military  rule  which  was  again  manifested.  Among  the  most  notable 
acts  of  his  poHtical  life  was  his  effort,  in  1869,  to  effect  a  general  dis- 
arming of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe;  but  a  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  Eeiohstag  for  this  purpose  was  defeated,  on  the  5th 
of  November,  by  the  very  decisive  vote  of  216  to  99. 

Yirchow's  contributions  to  sanitary  science  have  been  numerous 
and  valuable.  He  says,  however,  that  very  many  doctors  take  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  sanitoi^  subjects,  and  that  some  look  on  them  even 
with  disfavor.  In  1848  he  published  his  Beport  on  Typhoid  Fever  in 
Silesia,  in  which  he  studied  both  the  sanitary  and  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  In  1848  and  1849  he  wrote  on  cholera.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  and  Pettenkofer  have  differed  in  regard  to  the  aeti- 
ology of  this  disease.  Yirchow  does  not  hold  the  same  views  vdth 
regard  to  the  influence  of  ground  water  with  his  distinguished  rival. 
In  1856,  in  an  ^ article  in  the  Gazette  ffebdomadaire,  he  said:  *'It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  considering  the  subject  from  too  narrow  a 
stand-point,  to  regard  the  predisposing  cause  as  due  to  a  single  prin- 
ciple, and  to  make  no  allowance  for  atmospheric,  hygienic  and  other 
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• 

conditions,  as  well  as  for  individual  predispositions."  *  Yet  their  dif- 
ferences wonld  not  seem  to  be  irreconcilable,  for,  in  1869,  he  said  in 
regard  to  the  same  subject:  ''I  hope  that  we  are  approaching  still 
nearer  to  each  other."  f 

In  1862  he  published  his  ''  Four  Lectures  on  Life  and  Sickness. "| 

In  1865  appeared  his  "  Studies  of  Trichiaosis,"  and  in  1866  it 
reached  a  third  edition.  § 

Li  1865  he  published  his  essay  on  "  The  Education  of  Women  for 
their  Station  in  Life."|| 

Li  1869  he  published  his  essay:  "  Some  of  the  Influences  of  Schools 
on  the  Health  of  Cluldren  in  after  Life."l  In  1870,  "  The  First  San« 
itary  Efforts  of  the  Berlin  Aid  Society."** 

"  The  Influence  of  the  Natural  Sciences  on  the  National  Life  of  Ger- 
many," is  the  subject  of  a  carefully  prepared  treatise  published  in 
ISTl.ft  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  paper  on  "Lazar-houses  and 
Barracks ;"II  and  in  1873  a  valuable  paper  on  "The  Mortality  in 
Berlin."§§ 

His  best  known  works  on  sanitary  subjects  are  his  essay  on  the 
"  Sewerage  of  Berlin  "||  |J  and  "  Sewerage  or  Scavanage."TfT[ 

This  proposition  he  subsequently  proposed  to  modify  so  as  to  read* 
Sewerage  and  Scavanage,  because  he  considered  that  sewerage  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  all  large  cities  and  towns  having  an  abundctnt 
supply  of  water;  for  small  towns,  scavanage  is  the  only  practical 
method.  His  last  work  of  magnitude  is  on  the  "  Gleaning  of  Berlin 
and  its  Water-supply.  A  Beport  of  the  Commission  appointed  in  1867 
to  study  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city."*** 

The  complete  Beport,  of  which  this  is  but  an  abstract,  is  an  ex- 
haustive one  in  nine  parts  (Hefte). 

Quatre^es,  the  ethnologist,  in  his  work,  ''  La  race  Prussienne," 

*  *'G'e8t  a  mon  avi^  envisaf^er  la  question  d'one  facon  trop  ezolusive,  que 
d*attribaer  a  nn  seal  principe,  la  cause  predisposante,  et  de  ne  tenir  ancun  compte 
de  I'atxDOBphere,  de  rhygidne  et  de  Tetat  corporel  des  individas,  aind  qae  aea 
autres  conditioiis  dans  lesqnelles  se  trouTe  leor  demenre." 

t  *'Ich  hoffe,  dass  wir  uns  anf  diesem  Wege  einander  n&hem  werden."  Canalisa- 
tion oderAbfor?    Page  70. 

t  *<  Yier  Beden  tiber  Leben  nnd  Kranksein." 

§  '*Die  Lehre  von  den  Trichinen." 

II  *'  Ueber  die  Erziehnng  des  Weibes  fi!lr  seinen  Beruf." 

t  "Ueber  gewisse  der  Gesnndheit  nachtheilige  Eiufiiisse  der  Schole." 

•*  "  Der  erste  Sanitatszug  des  Berliner  Hulfsvereins." 

ft  "Die  Anfgabe  der  Naturwissenschaften  im  nationalen  Leben  Beutschlands.'' 

tt  *'  Ueber  Lazarethen  nnd  BarakeD." 

§§  "  Ueber  dU  Sterbliohkeit  Berlins." 

liJI  Ueber  die  Eanalisation  von  Berlin.  Gntachten  der  konigl.  wissenschaftlichen 
Deputation  fiir  das  Medioinalwesen,  nebst  einem  Nachtrage.  Mit  zusatzlichen 
Bemerkungen.    1868. 

Iff  **  Canalisation  oder  Abfubr?    Eine  hjgieiniscbe  Studie.'' 

***  Reinigung  und  Entwasserungs  Berlins-General-Bericbt  Uber  die  Arbeiten 
der  Stadtiscben  gemiscbten  Deputation  ftlr  die  Untersucbung  der  auf  die  Eanali- 
sation  und  Abfubr  bezuglichen  Fragen,  entstattet,  von  Budolf  Vircbow,  Mit- 
glieder  der  Stadtverordneter-Yersammlung,  mit  Tafeln  und  Tabellen.  Berlin, 
1873. 
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maintained  that  the  Prussians  were  of  Finnic  origin.  This  led,  in 
1871,  to  a  warm  discussion  between  him  and  Virchow.  Of  late  years 
he  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Archaeology. 

Virchow  published,  in  1858,  an  eloquent  oration  on  his  mend  and 
preceptor,  John  Miiller,  and  in  1865  a  similar  one  on  Schonlein, 
besides  a  series  of  popular  lectures,  among  which  was  one  on 
"Goethe  as  a  Scientist,"  and  another,  "  Ueber  Nahrungs  und  Gen- 
ussmitteL"  He  has  been  for  years  a  member  of  the  organization  of 
teachers  of  the  Berlin  Workingmen's  Society,  and  President  of  the 
Society  for  Advancing  the  Condition  of  Families,  etc.  He  is  also 
President  of  the  German  Anthropological  Soctety  (Yorsitsender 
der  Deutschen  Antropologische  Gesekchaft).  He  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Boyal  Medical  Society  of  London  in  1856, 
and  in  1857  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris.  We  have  made  the  merest  allusion  to  his  works  on  sanitary 
and  other  subjects.  The  Archives  are  rich  in  such  literature;  some  of 
the  ablest  writers  of  the  present  day  have  been  trained  in  that  school 
We  dose  this  notice  with  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  article  intro- 
ducing the  seventieth  volume  of  tiie  Archives,  entitled  "  On  the  Posi- 
tion of  Scientific  Medidna  "  (Ueber  die  Standpunkte  in  der  wessen- 
sohaftlichen  Medicin.  May,  1877. )  "  Manv  scientists,  whose  earUer 
articles  were  published  in  these  Archives,  have  since  established  ar- 
chives under  their  own  direction.  We  wish  them  every  prosperity. 
It  is  only  in  honorable  emulation,  in  constant  study  and  by  severe 
labor,  that  the  strong  can  preserve  their  strength."* 

His  public  career  has  l>een  a  singularly  disinterested  one,  and  it 
may  well  be  said  of  him,  with  Menedemus: 

Me "  Tantamne  ab  re  tna  est  otii  tibi. 

Aliena  nt  onres,  ea  qnie  nihil  ad  te  attinent  f  ^' 
His  life  justifies  the  reply  of  Chremes: 

Ch.    '*  Homo  sum :  hmnani  nihil  a  me  alienom  pnto.^' 

Terence,  Heauiont,  Act  I,  Seene  1. 

^  *'  Manoher  Forsoher  dessen  Jagenarbeiten  das  Arohiy  enthalt,  hat  spater  sein 
ogenes  Arohiv  eroifiiet.  Mogen  sie  Alle  freondlioh  begrttsst  sein !  Denn  nnr  im 
Wettstreite,  in  steter  Uebnng  pflegen  anch  die  Kraftigen  ihre  Kraft  nogesohwacht 
za  erhalten." 

T.p.  a 


Hanging  Baskets  and  Window  Boxes  for  winter  are  now 

in  fitting  season,  and  none  we  know  of  are  so  beautiful  as  the  "  Clay 
Q-oods"  of  Stewart  &  Co.,  269  Pearl  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
They  have  them  in  imitation  of  rustic  woodwork,  statuettes  in  every 
variety  of  fancy  work.  To  stock  them,  they  should  first  be  lined  with 
moss,  with  a  httle  soil  attached.  Place  in  the  centre  a  showy  plant 
of  upright  habit,  well  started.  Fill  up  the  surrounding  space  with 
plants  of  a  kindred  nature — ^such  as  are  suited  to  shade  and  moisture: 
ivies,  ivy  geraniums,  linana,  panicum,  balms,  gold  and  silver  vinca 
ferns,  etc.  For  windows  with  southern  exposure  to  a  bright  sun- 
shine a  wholly  different  classification  will  be  required:  consult  a 
gardener. 


(BiUm't  Mb. 


CONSULTATIONS  ON  SANITASY  SUBJECTS. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  informatioQ  on  alt  qiies- 
tions  connected  with  the  preaerration  of  health,  the  Editor  of  The 
Sanitarian  hae  removed  hia  residence  from  Brooklyn  to  Garden 
City,  L  L  K'"  purpose  in  making  this  change  ia  to  devote  himself 
more  oxclusively  than  hitherto  to  ConsultatioJlB  on  Sanitary 
SILbjeots,  anch  as:  Water  supply,  drainage,  the  disposal  of  refuse, 
building  sites,  to  seeking  out  the  cauaea  of  disease  and  preventing 
them,  and  to  the  eatablishment  of  healthy  aurroundinf^B,  general  Eind 
domiciliary,  public  and  private.  He  will  be  at  bis  Office,  82  Ifas- 
aau  Street,  New  York,  Pridays,  from  3  to  4i  o'clock. 

For  other  hours  and  places  by  special  appointment. 

"Written  applications  will  be  promptly  answered. 

AH  communications  should  be  addresaed: 

A.  N.  Bell.  M.D„  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian, 

New  York,  P.  0.  Box  19S6. 
Th«  Public  Health. 


J/orliit%I>'T- l.OOO  Inhobffanti,  onnuaJ^,  JVwn  oU  oau««(  and  ccrtatn  ipoeioJ  ttiu««(. 


FOPITLATIOK  AKD  KEGISTRATIOH 
AT  HOST  BECEtTE  ES1TUATE8 
AKD  DATES. 


ITew  York,  l,nB,3I»— 4  vlu.  end'g 
Fhiladelpfak.  SSu.uOo— i  wki.  snd^  Ane.  2 
BnuUrn,  sas.OOO— 4  wki.  BDd'g  AaKrSk. 
8t  IailIi,  MO.OOO— 1  irk.  snd'g  Aug,  SS. . . 
CUm«u,  ffiO.OOD— 1  wkLend'i  Ang,  as... 
B^tlmon,  SSO.eOU— t  wkL  end'E  Auk.  3S- 
BoMon,  3B3,tX»--4  irki.  «nd'B  Aw.  £&... 
Clnoimiati,  SSD.OOO—I  WHki  und'g  Aug.  S 
8u  FnndMO,  300.000— moDth  oT  Jolj. . . 


HtUbDrgh.  llfi.OOO-ixmthafAiw. 


iw  HaniLS., „ 

— ulMton,  5T.00O-4  «k>.  end's  ^"t-  ^1 
Toledo,  SO^ODO— montbof  Anc.. 
Motdto,  «],00O-dii>nUiaf  Ji^. 
Ita}lon,36,l)OI>— month  of  Auk 
HMhTfflg,  ar.OOD-month  of  Am, 
""     ■■       IhofAof 


rhesllng,  Se,l 

mflUo,  iTo.oo 


Knorrllle,  13.000— month  of  Aug. 

Pitsnon.  40,000— month  of  Adk 

Petsnbnrg,  30,000—4  vka.  eaitg  Atig. 
Selma.  8.000— monUi  of  Ang... 
Slmln.  3S,ID0— month  of  Aug. 

Tonken,  1^000. 

Uemplili.  43.000— mc 

Detroit.  110,000 

Srrumie,  80,000— month  of  Anz. 


OormpondtiiU  nnd«  Uvl*  bead  >n 
neitlj  raqaut«d  to  tend  tb«ir  rtporta 
pnmpttj,  and  la  tut  Htimated  popnlatlon. 
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Foreign  Health  Statistics.  — 
United  Kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain, 
during  six  weeks  ending  Angast  11th, 
33,420  births  and  19,486  deaths  were 
registered  in  London  and  twenty-two 
other  large  towns,  and  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  was  13,934. 
The  mortality  from  all  causes  was,  per 
1,000— in  London,  20.5;  Edinburgh, 
18.33;  Glasgow,  21.16;  DubUn,  22.33; 
Portsmouth,  18.16;  Norwich,  18;  Wol- 
verhampton, 21.66;  Sunderland,  19.33; 
Sheffield,  18;  Birmingham,  20.83;  Bris- 
tol, 18.5;  Liverpool,  23.83;  Salford, 
24.16;  Oldham,  23.16;  Bradford,  19.5; 
Leeds,  19.33;  Hull,  19.83;  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  19.66;  Leicester,  23.66; 
Manchester,  24.16;  Nottingham,  20.83. 
Other  foreign  cities  at  most  recent  dates, 
per  1,000— Paris,  24;  Bome,24;  Vienna, 
20;  Brussels,  23;  Berlin,  45;  Hamburg, 
27;  Calcutta,  19;  Bombay,  55;  Madras, 
109;  Amsterdam,  21;  Botterdam,  IS; 
The  Hague,  24;  Christiana,  22;  Breslau, 
27;  Buda-Pesth,  45;  Turin,  23;  Alexan- 
dria, 54;  Copenhagen,  22;  Munich,  38; 
Naples,  26. 

CinciimatL— Annual  Beport  of 
Health  Department  for  1876.  A  lucid 
report  of  neglected  laws  and  the  usual 
consequences. 

**  The  law  creating  a  Health  Depart- 
ment in  our  city,"  the  Health  Officer  re- 
marks, **  empowers  that  Department  *  to 
create  and  complete  an  accurate  system 
of  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
deaths  and  interments  occurring  in  such 
corporation,  for  purposes  of  legal  and 
genealogical  investigations,  and  to  fur- 
nish facts  for  statistical,  scientific,  and 
particularly  for  sanitary  inquiries.'  To 
enable  the  Department  to  make  such 
registration,  the  act  requires  that  'all 
such  physicians,  professional  midwives, 
clergymen  and  all  persons  authorized  to 
solemnize  marriages,  undertakers  and 
sextons,  shall  report  to  the  Board  of 
Health  all  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
occurring  within  the  city  limits  of  such 
city,'  etc." 

Notwithstanding,  in  a^^stimated  pop- 
ulation of  265,000,  the  number  of  births 


reported  for  the  year  was  but  6,413,  or 
at  therate  of  20.43  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion; and  of  marriages  only  2,463— 116 
less  than  in  1875.  Deaths  are  presuma- 
bly all  reported,  and  for  the  year  num- 
bered 5,710,  being  an  increase  of  306 
over  the  preceding  year.  Besides  which, 
there  were  of  still-births  344.  Excluding 
these,  the  ratio  of  mortality  for  the 
year  was  21.55  per  1,000  of  population; 
2,017,  or  35.32,  were  of  the  zymotic  class, 
and  of  these  929  died  of  small-pox.  Al- 
together, during  the  last  six  years,  the 
deaths  from  small-pox  amount  to  3,246. 

The  Health  Officer  cogently  inquires 
of  the  Common  Council:  "In  vie?  of 
that  great  loss  and  damage  to  life,  health 
and  material  prosperity,  can  any  meas- 
ure tending  to  avert  such  results  be 
deemed  too  burdensome  or  harsh  ?  And 
yet  the  honorable  Common  Council 
have  had  before  them  for  some  time, 
without  as  yet  any  action  on  it,  an  ordi- 
nance intended  to  confer  more  specific 
authority  on  this  Department  in  dealing 
with  this  destructive  pestilence.  The 
proposed  ordinance,  probably,  does  not 
contain  a  single  clause  that  may  not  be 
found  in  the  enactments  in  force  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  our  country;  and  why  it 
should  be  regarded  with  so  much  indif- 
ference, if  not  actual  opposition,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  Until  the  neces- 
sary legislation  shall  be  had,  no  end  to 
the  ravages  of  this  disease  can  be  seen; 
and  the  material  interests  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  others,  will  continue  to  suffer.*' 

Consumption  killed  723,  being  the 
largest  number  ever  returned  in  one 
year,  and  exceeding  the  average  for  the 
five  previous  years  by  nearly  94.  "The 
mortality  from  this  disease  seems  to  be 
steadily,  and  not  slowly,  increasing." 

From  diarrhoeal  diseases  463  died; 
pneumonia,  422.  Of  the  total  number 
of  deaths,  2,678,  or  46.9  per  cent,  were 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age.  Of 
the  causes  of  death  in  general:  "Many 
.  .  .  were  referred  to  causes  exceedingly 
unsatis&otory.'' 

Garbage  disposal,  soil  and  water  pol- 
lution, insufficient  sewerage,  and  slaugh- 
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ter-honses,  are  all  sabjeoted  to  in- 
telligent criticism,  and  shown  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  health.  Follow- 
ing the  consideration  of  these  subjects, 
the  Health  Officer  concludes  his  report 
with  a  summary  of  recommendations 
and  suggestions  relating  to  various 
subjects:  the  keeping  and  fattening 
milch  cows  and  hogs  near  dwellings;  in- 
tramural market  gardens;  &ctory  nui- 
sances, particularly  smoke;  the  igno- 
rance of  midwives;  filthy  street  cars, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  all  intelligently  and  forci- 
bly presented,  as  common  conditions 
dangerous  to  health  and  life. 

The  Public  SchoolB  of  Cindnnati 
—as  a  factor  of  ill  health  in  the  com- 
munity— haying  been  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Board  by  the  Health  Offi- 
cers, Professor  J.  6.  Hough  was  em- 
ployed "to  make  such  surveys  of  the 
school  buildings,  and  chemical  analyses 
of  the  air  therein,  as  should  establish 
clearly  and  fully  their  actual  sanitary 
condition/'  He  commenced  his  inves- 
tigations in  June,  and  continued  them 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  impor- 
tance of  Hough's  report  requires  more 
space  than  we  can  now  spare  for  it;  it 
will  be  noticed  more  in  detail  in  next 
number. 

Sichmond,  Va. — Annual  Beport: 
Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  for  1876. 
*'  We  estimate  the  population  of  the  city 
at  the  middle  of  the  past  year,  75,000; 
whites,  42,830;  colored,  32,170.  Death- 
rate  per  1,000  of  entire  population,  21.98. 
Of  the  whites,  17.36;  colored,  28.13." 
Of  the  total  numbers  of  deaths,  respect- 
iyely — whites,  744,  colored,  906 — there 
were  of  the  former,  under  five  years  of 
age,  302  (31  per  cent.);  of  the  latter, 
446  (49.3  per  cent)  Total  from  zy- 
motic diseases,  421.  The  chief  causes  of 
death  were:  Consumption,  227;  diar- 
rhodal  diseases,  177;  pneumonia,  83; 
whooping-cough,  72;  croup,  72;  heart 
diseases,  80;  convulsions,  62;  meningi- 
tis, 36;  apoplexy,  35;  typhoid  fever,  34; 
diphtheria,  32;  enteritis,  29. 

Births  recorded  (including  184  still- 
births), 2,121 .    Batio  to  population,  1  to 


38.71.  The  proportion  of  still-births  to 
those  bom  alive,  one  to  ten:  of  whites, 
one  to  eighteen;  colored,  one  to  seven. 

Marriages  recorded,  545. 

Street-cleaning,  etc.,  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
is  pronounced  satisfactory.  Ashes  have 
been  used  for  filling  in,  garbage  re- 
moved beyond  the  city  limits,  and 
sweepings  sold  to  the  farmers. 

The  city  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
free  from  nuisances  of  every  kind,  the 
water  good,  and  health  ordinances  gen- 
erally well  observed. 

Petersburg^,  Va. — Annual  Bepor 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  23d. 
Estimated  population,  20,000.  Total 
deaths  from  all  causes,  506.  Zymotic 
diseases,  114.  Chief  causes:  consump- 
tion,  76;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  67;  infantile 
convulsions,  16;  congestive  fever,  ma- 
rasmus, heart  diseases  and  apoplexy, 
each,  13;  typhoid  fever,  11.  Still-births, 
43:  white,  12;  colored,  31.  The  number 
of  stiU-births  among  the  colored,  being 
3  to  1,  is  attributed  to  incompetent  at- 
tendance. 

The  mortality  among  the  colored, 
generally,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
among  the  whites,  and  attributed  to  the 
want  of  proper  appreciation  of  sanitary 
science. 

Mobile.— Annual  Beport  for  1876. 
Total  mortality,  1,120—28  per  1,000. 
335,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
mortality,  was  from  consumption  (147), 
pneumonia  (87),  measles  (65)  and 
whooping-cough  (36).  From  zymo- 
tic diseases,  252— diarrhoeal  diseases, 
75;  typhoid  fever,  21;  congestive  fever, 
10;  remittent  fever,  10.  The  most  per- 
plexing and  dangerous  nuisance  the 
Board  have  to  do  with  is  night  soil,  not 
being  able  to  secure  a  dumping  ground. 
Much  gratification  is  expressed  with  the 
efficiency  of  quarantine  in  protecting  the 
city  from  yellow  fever  and  small-pox. 

Disinfection  in  Kew  Orleans.— No 
reports  since  March.  But  by  the  news- 
paper press,  and  by  a  paper  begun  in  the 
last  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
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and  Surgical  Jowndl^  we  notice  a  new 
departure  in  disinfection.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Health,  July  19th, 
Db.  Joseph  Jones  offered  the  following 
resolution: 

<*That  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  necessary  regu- 
lations for  the  systematic  employment  of 
gas-lime  as  a  disinfectant  and  antiseptic 
in  the  streets,  gutters  and  canals  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  July,  August,  September 
and  October." 

This  resolution  was  supported  by  Dr. 
Jones  in  the  submission  of  an  elaborate 
chemical  analysis  of  the  gaa  lime  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  in  comparison 
with,  and  apparently,  in  his  judgment, 
showing  its  superiority  to  other  disin- 
fectants. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Aug.  2d, 
1876,  Mr.  John  Beevor,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  North  Notts,  etc.,  called  at- 
tention to  this  substance  as  "an  effi- 
cient and  cheap  disinfectant/'  in  a  brief 
note  to  PtMic  Hedlih  (toL  y.,  p.  128.), 
not  far  from  the  time  when  Dr.  Baxter 
was  engaged  with  Dr.  Burdon  Sander- 
son, in  his  ezhaustiTe  experimental 
paper  on  Disinfectants  for  Beport  No. 
VI.  (1875)  of  Medical  Officer  Simon,  of 
the  Priyy  Council  and  Local  GK>vem- 
ment'Board.  But  Dr.  Baxter's  attention 
seems  not  to  have  been  arrested  by  it. 

On  the  efficiency  of  disinfectants  in 
general.  Dr.  Jones  is  at  decided  variance 
with  Dr.  Baxter. 

As  a  mere  drier,  gas-lime  may  be  effi- 
cient, but  of  all  other  properties  essen- 
tial to  an  efficient  disinfectant,  it  is  de- 
void to  a  degree  altogether  too  feeble  to 
commend  it  to  general  use.  "  It  is  essen- 
tial to  bear  in  mind,''  Dr.  Baxter  remarks 
(1.  c),*'that  anUseptic  is  not  synonymous 
with  disinfectant  power  .  .  .  When  the 
thorough  disinfection  of  a  mass  of  solid 
or  liquid  matter,  through  which  aconta- 
gium  is  disseminated,  is  impracticable, 
we  should  guard  against  giving  a  fiJse 
security  by  the  inadequate  employment 


all  contagia  disappear  sooner  or  later 
under  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture, 
and  that  the  absence  of  these  influences 
may  act  a  preservative.  When,  therefore, 
we  cannot  advantageously  supersede  the 
natural  process  of  decay,  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  do  not  hamper  it  by  the  in- 
judicious use  of  antiseptics." 

Cleanliness,  dryness  and  ventilation, 
can  never  be  supplanted  by  disinfectants 
— these  latter  appropriately  come  in  only 
when  the  former  have  been  effectually 
applied.  And  we  very  much  fear  that 
the  vigor  with  which  Dr.  Jones  is  urging 
the  use  of  gas-lime  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  New  Orleans  will  have  the 
effect  of  diverting  public  attention  from 
more  efficacious  means. 


ptcnttur^ 


Sanitary  Engineering*  is,  unques- 
tionably,  one  of  the  most  consideT- 
able  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  publish- 
ed. **  Without  affecting  a  technical 
knowledge  of  either  medicine  or  ohem- 
istiy,**  the  author  pre&torily  remarks, 
his  **  object  has  been  to  place  before  the 
engineering  student  the  character  of  in- 
formation which  will  qualify  him  for 
sanitary  duties,  being  much  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  until  all  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  exeeuUon  qf 
iDorks  upon  which  the  public  health 
depends,  fully  appreciate  the  principles 
which  guide  the  Medical  Officer  in  his 
opinions  and  reports,  and  comprehend 

*  A  Series  of  LectnreB  given  before  the  School 
of  Military  Engineering,  at  Chatham,  1876.  By 
J.  Bailey  Denton.  F.G.S.,  M.  Ikst.,  C.  K— 
Author  of  "Sanitary  Works";  "Storage  of 
Water";  *' Village  Sanitaiy  Economy";  "The 
ProgroM  of  Land  Drainage  in  Great  Britain  ;'* 
"  The  Farm  HomesteadB  of  England,"  etc. 

In  DivisionB:  I.  Air;  n.  Water;  IH.  The 
Duelling;  IV.  The  Town  and  the  YlUagc .-  T. 
Disposal  of  Sewage.  8to.,  pp.  422.  Elaborately 
lUostxated. 

The  work  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Edmund  Parkes,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  etc. 


London :  E.  &.  F.  N.  Spon,  48  Charing  Cross, 
of  artificial  means.    It  is  probable  that '  New  York :  446  Broome  Street,  1877.; 
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the  data  which  govern  the  chemist  in 
his  analyses  and  deductions,  they  will 
be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and 
cannot  entirely  command  the  confidence 
of  the  pttblio.  "—The  great  difficulty  has 
hitherto  been,  in  the  progress  of  pub- 
lic works,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  engineers,  as  a  rule,  have  taken 
no  cognizance  whatever  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions. Even  in  the  water-supplies,  in 
the  sewerage  of  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
the  projection  of  road-ways  and  streets 
— ^in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  grades 
embankments  and  causeways  are  con- 
structed, water  dammed  up  and  marshes 
created,  without  any  thought  of  contem- 
porary drainage,  regardless  of  the  influ- 
ence of  such  conditions  on  the  public 
health. 

Architecture  is  equally  at  &ult.  Con- 
ditions of  site  and  soil  are  ignored. 
Public  buildings  and  private  houses 
alike  are  constructed  without  any  atten- 
tion whatever  to  the  mephitic  gases  likely 
to  be  evolved,  or  to  the  needful  prepara- 
tion of  foundations  to  keep  out  soil  mois- 
ture. Ventilation  and  light  are  provided 
for  not  at  all,  or  as  subordinate  condi- 
tions to  the  arrangements  of  chancels, 
platforms,  pews,  desks,  sittings  and 
closets.  Plumbing  and  gas-fitting  are  left 
to  the  conveniences  of  chance  spaces 
and  crevices,  and  ordinarily  conducted 
by  mechanics  who  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  hydraulics  and  pneumat- 
ica 

Towns  and  villages  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  country,  under  the  auspices 
offaotory  proprietors  and  **  selectmen," 
who  are  blind  to  the  dangers  of  foul 
streams,  the  proximity  of  springs  and 
wells  to  privies,  piggeries,  fowl-houses 
and  farm-yards.  And  farmers  there  are, 
a  multitude  of  them,  thrifty  in  every- 
thing but  health,  who  fail  to  recognize 
anything  but  dollars  in  the  cattle-yards 
and  manure  heaps  under  their  windows. 
Clergymen,  judges,  lawyers,  professors 
and  teachers,  eloquent  and  learned  in 
all  the  tenets  of  their  various  callings, 
sacrifice  their  health  and  lives,  as  well 
as  the  health  and  lives  of  those  com- 


mitted to  their  care,  in  an  humble  de- 
pendence upon  ignorant  and  careless 
mechanics — sanitary  knowledge  not  hav- 
ing entered  into  their  curricles.  Like 
the  idler  of  the  sinking  ship,  it  was  none 
of  his  care,  the  sailors  would  see  to  that. 
It  is  true  there  are  health  authorities  in 
some  places,  whose  special  business  it  is 
to  protect  the  health  of  the  enlightened 
communities  which  have  established 
them,  but  they  are  usually  inefficient  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  public 
works  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
political  organizations.  Besides,  private 
houses  and  many  public  ones — such  as 
churches,  schools,  court-rooms,  assem- 
bly halls,  asylums,  prisons,  etc. — are 
the  special  care  of  owners,  tenants  and 
trustees,  who  claim,  and  ordinarily  ex- 
ercise, exclusive  rights  until  explosions 
come.  Then,  when  the  invited  mischief 
arrives,  whether  in  the  form  of  flame, 
flood  or  devastating  disease  and  death, 
none  ory  more  loudly  for  help  ;  the 
Health  Officers  to  the  rescue  I  Sanitary 
inspectors,  who  before  had  the  doors 
slammed  in  their  faces,  who  were  looked 
upon  as  intruders  on  private  rights,  are 
now  appealed  to  for  safety,  or  censured, 
ii  may  be,  for  not  bidding  defiance  to 
private  rights — such  as  poisoning  our 
neighbors.  But  want  of  space  forbids  a 
more  extended  sketch  of  the  multitude 
of  evils  which  a  knowledge  of  the  work 
before  us  would  avert.  While  H^th 
Officers  and  engineers  will  find  in  it  a 
Aind  of  practical  knowledge  for  which 
they  have  dally  use,  the  information  it 
gives  is  no  less  useful  to  other  profes- 
sional men,  or  to  general  readers.  The 
work  is  copiously  illustrated  with  plates, 
cuts  and  diagrams  of  plans  of  water 
supplies,  sewerage  disposal — for  cities, 
towns  and  country  houses — ^hydraulic 
machines,  tanks,  water-closets,  ventila- 
tors, manholes,  lampholes,  flushing  ar- 
rangements, gullies,  etc.,  eltc.  We  know 
of  no  work  so  well  calculated  to  meke 
the  reader  intelligent  on  the  best  means 
of  promoting  both  public  and  personal 
health. 
The  Sanitary  Conditiozi  in  City 
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and  Country  Dwelling  HouseB,*  a 
paper  which  attracted  well-merited  at- 
tention before  the  American  Pablic 
Health  Association,  and  the  New  York 
Public  Health  Association  last  year;  and 
Village  Improvements  and  Farm 
VillageByt  which  first  appeared  as  con- 
tributions to  Soribner^s  and  the  Atlantic 
monthlies,  are  two  admirable  little 
manuals  for  general  circulation.  They 
are  both  appropriately  illustrated  with 
cuts  and  diagrams,  showing  the  practi- 
cal utility  of  the  knowledge  conveyed. 
Both  author  and  publisher  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  public  for  this  admirable 
adaptation  of  necessary  sanitary  knowl- 
edge to  the  popular  style  of  general  lit- 
erature, no  less  suited  to  public  and 
Sunday-school  libraries,  than  to  house- 
hold readers.  The  more  of  such  books, 
the  less  of  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery  and  their  congeners  every- 
where. 

Nurse  and  Patient,  and  Camp 
Cure  I — reprinted  f^om  Lippincott's 
Magazine,  like  the  two  little  books  of 
Col.  Waring  above  noticed — contains  a 
whole  volume  of  useftd  practical  knowl- 
edge, suited  to  every  condition  of  life; 
for  persons  who  sicken  and  die  without 
feeling  the  need  of  a  nurse  are  very  few, 
and  the  more  to  be  pitied. — And  for  busy 
people,  those  who  have  no  time  for  re- 
creation, who  look  upon  the  country 
BtroU  or  camping- out  as  idle  practices 
— but  who  sooner  or  later  find  time  to 
be  sick— and  who  do  all  their  reading 
by  snatches,  this  little  book  is  especially 
commendable.  It  need  only  take  up 
the  time  of  the  city  car  ride  or  ferry 
crossing,  and  it  will  be  sore  to  yield  a 
good  profit  on  all  the  time  invested  in  it. 

♦  By  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  Engineers  of  the 
Netherlands,  Consulting  Engineer  for  Sanitary 
and  Agricultural  Works,  etc.  ]2mo,  pp.  145. 
New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand. 

t  By  the  same  author.    ]2mo,  pp.  200.    Boa- ' 
ton:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  | 

t  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  author  of  "Wear 
and  Tear,"  "Fat  and  Blood,*' etc.    12mo,  pp. ' 
73.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 


Such  works  are  great  improvements  on 
physic,  and  sad  is  the  taste  of  those 
who  do  not  prefer  them. 

Toner  Lecture,  V.§— Readers  will 
not  fail  to  recall  previous  notices  of  the 
''  Toner  Lectures,"  instituted  by  Joseph 
M.  Toner,  M.D.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  one  now  before  us,  like  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  is  the  result  of 
much  original  research  and  diligent  in- 
vestigation of  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  practitioners;  and  with  special  rela- 
tions to  hygiene — although  this  is  not 
considered  otherwise  than  comprehend- 
ed under  the  general  condition  of  "  com- 
plications and  sequels  of  the  continued 
fevers":  complications,  we  presume  to 
think,  equally  common  to  an  impaired 
state  of  the  physical  constitution,  from 
whatever  cause,  and  strikingly  illustrat- 
ed by  Dr.  Gorbally's  contributions  to 
The  Sanitabian  on  DefomuHes  and 
their  Bdation  to  Hygiene.  Hence  these 
'*  sequels  of  the  continued  fevers  "  are 
wonderfully  suggestive  of  the  habitaal 
standard  of  health  of  those  who  are  bom 
and  bred  under  unsanitary  conditions 
and  surroundings.  The  lecture  is 
scarcely  less  valuable  for  its  suggestive- 
ness  in  this  regard,  than  for  the  clear- 
ness with  which  it  elucidates  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  prac- 
tical surgery  to  that  state  of  the  system 
which  is,  in  particular,  the  result  of 
continued  fever. 

Books  Beceived.— The  Jukes ; 
Montgomery's  Report  of  Committee  on 
Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine; 
Southard's  Water-Supply ;  Trader's 
Presidential  Address  to  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Mo.;  Parker's  Heredity  as  a 
Factor  in  Pauperism  and  Grime ;  Trans- 
actions of  Medical  Society  of  Few 
Jersey. 

I  On  the  Surgical  Complications  and  Sequels 
of  the  Continued' Fevers.  By  W.  W.  Keen. 
M.D.,  Philadelphia.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneons 
Collections.  The  Toner  Lectures:  Institoted  to 
Encourage  the  Discovery  of  "Sew  Methods  for 
the  Adyancement  of  Medicine.  TVashington  -. 
Smithsonian  Institution. 
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THE  FAULTY  MENU  OF  BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

By  H.  P.  Fowler,  M.D. 

Said  a  wise  physician  to  me  a  few  months  since,  "  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  wiih.  my  daughters.  Thus  far  they  have  been  taught  at 
home,  but  now  thidy  are  old  enough  to  complete  their  education  away 
from  their  parents;  and  I  know  of  no  boarding-school,  city  or 
country,  through  which  they  can  pass  without  coming  out  invalids. 
Educational  institutions  are  faulty  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  one 
great  trouble  being  here" — tapping  his  stomach.  Having  heard 
Qie  same  opinion  expressed  before  by  several  eminent  physicians,  and 
entertaining  nearly  the  same  sentiment  myself,  I  was  led  to  investi- 
gate still  farther  upon  the  subject,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and, 
therefore,  most  blameworthy. 

Many  persons  have  an  idea  that  those  who  do  not  perform  manual 
labor  require  but  a  small  quantity  of  food,  and  that  it  is  of  little  or 
no  consequence  whether  it  be  of  a  decidedly  nutritious  quality.  If 
such  misguided  individuals  had  the  care  of  victualing  a  dozen  young 
Irish  women,  who  were  cooks,  washerwomen,  chamber-maids,  etc., 
they  would  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  strong,  substantial,  nu- 
tritious food,  "for  they  needed  something  to  work  on;"  but  for  a 
dozen  young  lady  students,  f*  who  didn't  do  anything  but  study, "  the 
menu  would  be  of  the  lightest,  mopt  delicate,  most  innutritions  quali- 
ty, and  in  such  quantities  that  Dotheboys',  or  rather  Dothegirls' 
Hall  would  .instinctively  rise  to  our  Ups. 

This  is  all  wrong;  for  the  brain  derives  nourishment  from  what  we 
eat,  just  as  much  as  do  the  muscles.  Consequentiy,  if  proper  food  be 
not  taken  into  the  system,  mental  health  and  strength  will  be  lacking. 
Cases  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  which  furnish  us  with  very 
good  instances  of  semi-sta^ation,  fully  illustrate  this  point.  I  knew 
a  woman,  who,  from  gastritis,  had  been  able  for  a  long  time  to  take 
but  a  very  smaU  amount  of  nourishment  She  had  previously  been 
a  most  lovely  Christian  lady,  of  more  than  ordinary  intelhgence,  but 
now  her  mind  was  so  weak  that  she  could  not  grasp  the  simplest  chil- 
dren's stories,  and  would  ask  questions  that  would  put  to  shame  a 
fojir-year-older.     Although  she  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  delirious, 
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she  was  most  of  the  time  talking  in  an  incoherent,  confused  sort  of  a 
way,  her  conversation  often  denoting  great  distress  of  mind.  Some 
days  she  would  think  her  mother  was  going  to  die,  and  would  weep 
most  piteously.  Another  day  she  would  imagine  she  had  committed 
some  dreadful  crime,  and  would  hide  her  head  under  the  bed-dothes 
and  scream  and  plead  for  mercy  whenever  she  heard  a  footstep  upon 
the  stair,  thinking  it  was  an  officer  of  justice  coming  to  carry  her  to 
prison.  Her  poor  mother,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  one  day  said,  "  Oh ! 
that  ever  a  child  of  mine  should  be  in  this  dreadful  condition.  If 
Mary*s  body  ever  should  get  well,  her  mind  will  always  be  a  perfect 
wreck."  "You  are  very  much  mistaken,  madame,"  I  said;  "her 
brain  is  feeling  the  lack  of  nourishment,  just  as  much  as  these  fingers 
are  (taking  up  her  emaciated  hand).  When  she's  able  to  eat,  all  her 
mental  faculties  will  return  to  her,  just  as  surely  as  the  red,  plump 
flesh  will  come  back  to  these  fingers.  Her  brain  is  almost  starved 
to  death;  that's  all  the  matter  with  her  mind."  Her  present  sound 
mental,  as  well  as  physical  health  has  fully  verified  my  prediction. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Every  physician  has  known  such.  Some 
may  have  even  seen  complete  inanition,  where  the  system,  deprived  of 
all  food  for  eight  or  ten  days,  insanity  or  idiocy  has  preceded  the  inevi- 
table death.  I  am  not  a  tiiorough  admirer  of  Bret  Harte.  I  like 
him  as  I  do  many  other  writers — ^in  spots;  but  his  description  of  the 
physical,  particularly  the  mental,  condition  of  those  dying  men  and 
women  in  "  Starvation  Camp,"  in  "  Gabriel  Conroy,"  is  wonderfully 
true  to  the  life,  and,  thereK>re,  most  admirable  and  instructive  to 
those  not  versed  in  these  matters.  If,  then,  the  integrity  of  the  brain 
depends  upon  what  we  put  into  our  stomachs,  how  important  it  is 
that  our  food  should  be  suitable,  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  human  system  is  like  a  dstem,  closed  on  all  sides,  with  the 
exception  of  two  apertures,  one  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bot- 
tom. If  water  be  poured  in  at  the  top,  the  vessel  will  always  be  full, 
even  though  it  be  running  out  at  the  bottom  all  of  the  time,  provided  the 
capacity  of  the  egress  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  ingress.  That  is, 
if  as  much  water  runs  in  as  runs  out,  it  will  always  be  full  How  few 
young  ladies  who  leave  school  are  as  full  vessels  as  when  they  entered 
it  The  reason  ia  obvious.  More  water  has  run  out  of  them  in  the  shape 
of  hard  study  and  incorrect  hygienic  habits,  than  has  run  into  them 
in  the  shape  of  abundant  and  nutritious  food  and  correct  hygienic 
habits.  The  inevitable  consequence  is,  the  water  is  low  in  the  cistern. 
In  some  cases,  the  vessel  is  nearly  empty.  ' '  Her  nerves  are  all  un- 
strung," the  fanuly  physician  says  of  one  young  lady  the  week  after 
her  gi*aduation.  "She's  very  much  run  down,"  he  pronounces  an- 
other. "  The  vim  has  aU  been  taken  out  of  her,"  he  remarks  of  a 
third,  etc.,  etc. 

Of  course  it  would  be  unjust  for  me  to  state  that  all  educational  in- 
stitutions furnish  innutritions  and  insuffiqient  food  ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  all  boarding-schools  with  which  1  have  made  myself  ac- 
quainted, are  dieteticaUy  faulty,  and  that  all  students  from  other 
schools,  of  whom  I  have  inquired,  give  me  the  same  testimony.  They 
are  so  nearly  alike,  that  one  is  typical  of  aU.  Therefore,  I  will  take 
for  dissection.  Miss  Smithe's,  a  first-dass  boarding-school  for  young 
ladies,  patronized  by  the  dite  of  all  the  cotmtry  round. 
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The  breakfast  consists  of  newly-baked  biscuits,  made  from  Haxall  ' 
flour,  butter  and  coflfee.  The  snowy  bread  is  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and* 
delicious  to  the  palate,  but,  being  nearly  all  starch,  contains  no  nour- 
ishment, of  any  consequence,  for  the  brain  or  muscles.  A  dog,  fed 
exclusively  on  white  flour  by  Magendie,  died  in  forty  days.  Dogs  fed 
on  sugar  exclusively  lived  nearly  as  long  as  those  fed  upon  flour. 

Sometimes,  instead  of,  more  frequently  in  addition  to,  the  biscuits, 
are  furnished  griddle-cakes,  made  of  rice.  As  rice  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  starch,  there  is  the  same  objection  to  it  as  to  the  white 
flour.  Sometimes  appear  potatoes,  which  abound  so  largely  in  starch 
that  the  ordinary  ration  of  one,  for  more  adventurous  spirits  two, 
furnish  very  little  food  for  the  system.  Sometimes  the  young  ladies 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  hash,  a  heterogeneous,  conglomerate  mixture, 
wholly  unsuited  for  students,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  meat,  potatoes 
and  greasiness.  Of  the  flrst-named  ingredient  J  shall  speak  hereaf- 
ter. The  second  I  have  already  vetoed.  The  third  is  objectionable, 
not  because  it  is  fatty,  as  I  shall  show  under' Indian  com,  but  because 
it  is  partially-decomposed  greasiness.  The  heating  over  of  the  fatty 
meat  has  produced  a  condition  which  leaves  the  same  relation  to  ran- 
cidity that  a  smile  does  to  a  laugh,  and  is  very  apt  to  derange,  if  not 
entirely  upset,  the  stomach*  I  have  heard  deUcate  children  complain 
that  hash  made  them  feel  sick.  Whereupon  their  elders  would  say, 
"  Why,  you  silly  children !  Yesterday  you  ate  heartily,  and  without 
the  least  inconvenience  from  the  same  piece  of  meat  that  furnished 
the  hash  this  morning.  So  you  see  it's  all  your  imagination,  thinking 
it  makes  you  feel  sick."  What  a  convenient  and  universal  scape-goat 
for  ignorance  is  imagination. 

Poor  Nanny !  how  thy  back  must  ache  with  the  accumulated  weight 
of  so  many  heavy  burdens  constantly  laid  upon  it. 

One  day  Miss  Smithe  happened  to  read  an  article  upon  the  value 
of  oat-meal  to  brain-workers,  so  she  resolved  to  add  this  cereal  to  her 
bill  of  fare.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning  there  appeared  upon  the 
table  a  small  quantity  of  partially-cooked,  lukewarm  oat-meal  mush, 
with  nothing  in  particular  to  eat  upon  it.  The  young  ladies  tasted  it, 
gave  a  little  genteel  sniff  of  disgust,  and  turned  up  their  noses  as  high 
as  was  consistent  with  table  etiquette.  But  as  Miss  Smithe's  eagle 
eye  was  upon  them,  and  they  were  in  a  good  state  of  discipline,  they 
made  a  valiant  pretense  of  eating  it.  A  pretense,  but  that  was  all. 
There  was  one  honorable  exception,  however.  Miss  0.  was  a  very 
conscieniious  girl,  and  by  dint  of  the  most  wonderful  pluck  and  self- 
abnegation  (in  her  veins  must  have  flowed  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
martyrs),  managed  to  worry  down  the  small  plate  full  of  the  sticky, 
doughy  mass,  before  she  broke  open  the  snowy,  delicious  biscuit. 
Her  facial  expression,  and  her  whole  appearance  while  performing 
these  two  acts,  were  like  the  man's,  who,  detained  at  home  from 
church  on  a  stormy  Sunday,  forced  himself  to  read  two  or  three  chap- 
ters in  the  Bible,  before  his  tender  consciepce  would  allow  him  to  cut 
the  leaves  of  the  last  new  magazines.  Every  morning  the  oat-meal 
mush  met  with  the  same  reception.  But,  although  Miss  Smithe  could 
not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  park  of  it  found  its  way 
into  the  hands,  or,  rather,  the  buckets,  of  the  ''swiU  men,"  still  her 
conscience  was  perfectly  easy,  for,  had  she  not  provided  the  best  of 
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oat-meal  for  her  pupils  ?  and  had  she  not  explained  to  them  "its  re- 
markable, yes,  young  ladies,  its  wonderful  hygienic  value"  ?  What 
m  ore  could  she  do  ?  Moreover,  she  comforted  herself  with  the  thought 
that  she  ' '  had  an  exceedingly  aristocratic  class  of  young  ladies,  who 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  like  pejasants*  food" — said  reflection  being 
a  full-strength  belladonna  plaster,  which  many  principals  of  fashiona- 
ble schools  apply  to  their  consciences  when  they  begin  to  ache  a  little. 
"  Speedy  and  complete  rehef  guaranteed  in  all  cases."  Miss  Smithe's 
experience  was  but  a  ripple  of  the  great  tidal  oat-meal  wave  that 
swept  through  the  country  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  resulted  in  an 
immense  advantage  to — the  pigs,  for  into  their  stomachs  the  greater 
part  of  it  went.  This  is  a  great  pity,  for  oat-meal  takes  the  first  rank 
among  the  cereals  for  brain  and  musde-feeding  quaUties.  There 
were  three  reasons  why  oat-ineal  mush  was  not  eaten  by  the  scholars, 
and  by  people  at  large.  It  was  not  properly  prepared,  there  was 
nothing  nice,  to  eat  upon  it,  and  it  should  have  been  alternated  with, 
and,  in  some  cases,  superseded  by,  oaten  bread. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  cooked,  and  in  a  closed  vessel,  to  keep  in 
the  osmazome;  a  farina  kettle  is  excellent.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  boil  all  of  the  time;  indeed,  steaming  seems  to  break  down 
the  minute  cells  of  the  grain  equally  weU,  perfect  amalgamation  being 
a  sine  qua  non  of  good  oat-meal  mush,  it  should  be  served  piping 
hot,  and  eaten  immediately.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  delay  is  as  fatal 
to  it  as  to  beefsteak.  And  as  to  ever  eating  warmed-over  oat-meal, 
bah  I  it's  the  greatest  dietetic  abomination  imaginable.  That  cook 
has  not  yet  been  bom  who  can  ever  restore  to  it  its  primitive  freshness. 
Cream  is  really  its  only  proper  sauce,  and  at  one's  own  table  it 
should  always  be  used.  But  until  the  millennium  dawn,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect boarding-houses  to  furnish  this  luxury.  The  young  ladies  may 
or  may  not  like  milk  or  syrup,  but  I  never  knew  tiiem  to  refuse  an 
artificial  cream,  which  is  made  by  beating  up  eggs  very  Hght,  pouring 
slowly  over  them  (stirring  the  while)  hot,  but  not  boiling  milk,  then 
setting  upon  a  hot  stove  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 
Three  large  dishes  of  this,  one  unflavored  for  those  who  like  the  pe- 
culiar taste  of  the  oat-meal,  and  the  other  two  with  lemon  or  vanilla, 
or  some  other  agreeable  essence,  should  be  furnished.  But  spoon- 
victuals,  although  good  occasionally,  by  frequent  repetition  grow 
wearisome.  I  do  not  really  think  God  intended  man  to  be  a  mush- 
eating  animal,  for  I  have  noticed  all  the  people  whom  I  see  are  fur- 
nished, more  or  less,  with  teeth.  Therefore,  allow  me  to  introduce  to 
you  my  model  oaten  bread,  of  which  we  are  charitable  enough  to 
think  Miss  Smithe  never  heard.  It  is  made  of  oat^^ur,  which  is  oat- 
meal ground  as  fine  as  Haxall  flour,  and  should  be  used  for  bread, 
wafers  and  biscuits  instead  of  the  osAHneal  which  is  usually  employed 
for  that  purpose. 

I  never  ate  any  oairmeal  productions  that  were  not  full  of  Uttle  ker- 
nels of  the  dried  grain,  that  had  been  rendered  as  hard  by  baking  as 
particles  of  uncooked  rice.  This  condition  makes  their  digestion  and 
assimilation  an  impossibility,  passing  through  the  alimentary  canal 
unchanged,  without  nourishing  the  system  at  alL  The  ends,  aJso,  are 
so  sharp,  that  they  are  very  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  even  to  stick  into  the  intestines.     The  Scotch  sometimes  suffer 
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from  this  painful  and  often  dangerous  disease.  Of  course  this  diffi- 
culty is  entirely  obviated  by  using  osX-Jiour,  I  wonder  that  this  fine 
oaten  bread  is  not  generally  eaten  (I  rarely  see'  it,  except  at  my  own 
table) ;  for,  besides  being  exceedingly  nutritious,  it  is  really  delicious, 
having  a  rich,  nutty  taste  that  no  bolted  flour  ever  possesses.  S.  G. 
Bowdlear  &  Co.,  194  State  Street,  Boston,  keep  it  Eilways  for  sale  in 
its  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  known  and  unknown  cereals.  In- 
deed, a  tour  through  their  store  is  enough  to  make  a  vegetarian  go 
wild  with  deUght — so  great  is  the  variety,  and  so  sweet  and  fresh  and 
nice  are  all  their  goods. 

As  oat-flour  contains  no  gluten,  if  used  alone  it  cannot  be  vesicu- 
lated  and  made  into  bread,  hard  cakes  being  its  only  mode  of  adihin- 
istration;  therefore  it  requires  the  addition  of  bolted  or  unbolted 
flour.  If  the  latter  is  used,  it  will  be  more  nutritious  than  if  the 
former  were  employed;  but  the  oat-flour  will  lose  somewhat  of  its  in- 
dividuality, for,  as  the  flavor  of  the  wheat  is  fully  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  oats,  tlie  taste  will  be  decidedly  mixed,  although  it  is  no  less  en- 
joyable on  that  account 

Next  in  value,  as  regards  general  consumption  the  year  round, 
comes  unbolted  flour  bread.  The  flner  varieties  of  the  Graham  meal, 
or  ''  the  cold  air  attrition  whole  wheat  flour,"  are  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  If  wheaten  mush  is  desired,  pearl  wheat  is  good  ;  but 
crushed  and  cracked  wheat  are  too  coarse  and  scratchy  for  the  deli- 
cate mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  If  constipation  ex- 
ist, the  seeds  of  the  flg,  by  reason  of  their  smoothness,  are  much  safer. 
Still,  we  need  the  silex  contained  in  the  husk  for  the  enamel  of  our 
teeth,  our  finger-nails  and  our  hair.  But  this,  as  well  as  the  lime,  etc. , 
contained  in  Jbhe  darker  portion  of  the  grain,  is  all  included  in  "  the 
cold  air  attrition  whole  wheat  flour  *'  (its  long  name  is  the  only  bad 
thing  about  it),  but  is  excluded  from  the  white  flour,  which  is  the 
reason  that  not  only  do  our  brains  and  muscles  suffer,  but  our  teeth. 
It  is  the  universal  opinion  among  the  most  scientific  of  our  dentists, 
that  one  great  cause  of  decay  of  the  teeth,  is  the  consumption  of  fine 
wheat  flour.  Snowy  biscuits  and  porcelain  teeth  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  "steam-cooked  cereals  "  furnish  excellent  breakfast  dishes,  being 
made  for  the  special  accommodation  of  sleepy-headed  servants.  For, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  cooking  has  previously  been  done  by  steam, 
only  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  (don't  believe  the  wrapper, 
which,  I  think,  says  ten  minutes)  are  required  in  the  morning. 
Nearly  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  soaking  oat-meal  over 
ni^ht  a  la  rice.  The  barley  part  of  the  steam-cooked  wheat  and  bar- 
ley will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  unfortunates  who  have  ever  tried 
to  cook  pearl  barley  by  any  common  or  uncommon  domestic  method; 
for  it  seems  to  be  proof  against  the  softening  effect  of  steaming  and 
boiling. 

Then  we  have  Indian  com  meal,  which  makes  excellent  bread, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  oil  which  it  contains  ;  in  hot  weather 
it  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  if  at  all.  The  white  Southern  meal, 
which  is  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic,  but  only  shghtly  carbonaceous, 
should  be  substituted  for  it.  It  can  be  eaten  eiQier  in  the  form  of 
hominy  mush^  or  bread  made  from  the  flour.     Indian  corn  meal  is 
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good  food  for  students  in  two  ways.  First,  it  is  moderately  phos- 
phatic,  although  it  falls  far  below  oat-meal  in  this  respect ;  but,  sec- 
ondly, this  deficiency  is  made  up  by  its  being  the  most  carbonaceous 
of  aU  the  cereals.  It  is  the  most  fattening  article  of  vegetable  diet 
known,  the  famous  "/oie  gras  "  being  produced  by  its  consumption. 
The  great  demand  among  epicures  for  this  tidbit,  shows  conclusively 
that  all  the  geese  do  not  reside  in  Strasbourg;  for  the  fatty  liver  can- 
not be  healthful,  when  the  goose  is  kept  for  weeks  in  a  dark  cellar,  in 
a  coop  too  small  for  it  to  move  about  at  all,  and  crammed  with  In- 
dian meal.  The  Moorish  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of  "moon-faced" 
(very  fat)  wives,  that,  through  the  empire  of  Morocco,  in  nearly  every 
village,  there  are  people  who  follow  professionally  the  business  of  fat- 
tening young  ladies  for  the  matrimonial  market  of  Barbary,  the 
modus  operandi  being  excessive  inactivity,  and  the  cramming  down 
the  girFs  throat  Indian  meal  porridge,  mixed  with  grease.  Ladies 
who  are  sighing  for  embonpoint  should  make  a  note  of  this.  By 
reason  of  its  being  the  most  carbonaceous  of  all  the  cereals,  it  affords 
a  great  amount  of  nourishment  to  the  nervous  system,  as  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  composed  largely  of  fat.  The  fact  that  phos- 
phorus is  found  in  the  brain  has  been  industriously  circulated  by 
many  popular  medical  magazines  of  late,  and  valuable  dietetic  hinte 
therefrom  deduced.  But  the  equally  important  one  of  the  nerve 
centers  being  largely  composed  of  fat,  seems  to  have  been  either  un- 
recognized or  overlooked  in  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge. 
This  is  the  reason  why  fat  people  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  "nervoua" 
"  Fat  and  easy,"  "  fat  and  good-natured,"  are  synonyms.  A  person 
may  be  large  and  bulky  from  dropsical  tendencies,  and  still  be  fussy, 
fidgety  and  irritable.  By  fat,  I  do  not  mean  white,  bloated,  diseased 
flesh;  but  firm,  red,  beefy  fat--flesh  that  Hawthorne  would  have  said 
"  would  cut  up  weU. "  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  parents  and  teachers 
are  too  much  afraid  of  letting  their  children  eat  fatty  foods.  The 
consequence  often  is,  a  physician's  prescription  for  cod-liver  oil 
The  butter  on  Miss  Smithe's  breakfast  table  is  very  nice  indeed.  The 
only  trouble  is,  there  is  not  enough  of  it,  the  young  ladies  not  being 
expected  to  psurtake  very  largely.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  For  one- 
twelfth  of  its  weight  is  a  su]phureted  oil,  called  Lecithin — a  very 
peculiar  substance,  found  largely  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  So 
do  not  spare  the  butter,  young  ladies.  The  only  caution  necessary, 
in  regard  to  fats,  is,  beware  of  rancidity. 

Brown  bread  comes  next  in  our  list.  Not  the  English  brown  bread, 
which  is  our  graham  bread,  but  the  New  England  brown  bread,  that 
invariable  accompaniment  of  baked  beans,  fi)  is  made  of  Indian  and 
rye  meal,  and  can  be  procured  at  the  baker's.  As  rye  is  very  nutri- 
tious, it  is  good  food,  if  one's  stomach  can  digest  it;  but  as  this  cereal 
has  such  active  fermentative  power  (it  is  used  more  by  distillers  than 
any  other  one  grain),  it  is  much  more  apt  to  "  turn  sour  in  the  stom- 
ach" than  the  other  breads  here  mentioned. 

And  now  for  the  beverages.  Were  Miss  Smithe's  coffee  in  the  morn- 
ing and  tea  at  night  of  the  same  strength  that  one  drinks  at  his  own 
table,  I  should  utter  a  fierce  protest  against  them,  as  being  too  ex- 
citing to  the  nervous  system;  but  I  consider  it  entirely  unnecessary 
so  to  do,  as  the  color,  taste  and  smell  of  the  tea  and  coffee  are  so 
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faint,  as  to  tempt  one  to  ask  if  the  tea-chest  and  eofifee-bag  cannot  be 
floated  through  the  water  again.  How  very  nice  it  is  that  teachers, 
particularly  of  private  boarding-schools,  where  the  pecuniary  matters 
are  in  their  own  hands,  should  have  such  very  correct  hygienic  views 
upon  these  points;  how  very  touching  it  is  to  see  their  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  health  of  their  pupils  (evinced  by  filling  each  cup  four- 
fifths  full  of  hot  water  before  putting  in  the  tea,  the  two  spoonfuls  of 
milk,  and  half  a  spoonful  of  sugar). 

"  Strong  tea  and  coffee,  young  ladies,  are  exceedingly  injurious. 
The  best  physicians  in  the  country  fuUy  agree  upon  this  point"  But 
as  in  the  moral,  so  in  the  dietetic  world:  a  negative  evil  is  blame- 
worthy, when  it  takes  the  place  that  a  positive  good  should  occupy. 
Students  should  fill  their  stomachs  with  something  more  nutritious 
than  slightly  perfumed  water  with  a  dash  of  milk  in  it;  chocolate 
should  be  substituted  for  this  supposititious  tea  and  coffee,  as  it  not 
only  contains  highly  nutritious  qualities,  but  acts  as  a  sedative,  rather 
than  otherwise,  upon  the  nervous  system.  It  should  be  made  of  clear, 
unskimmed  milk,  with  no  admixture  of  water,  and  should  then  be  re- 
garded as  food,  which  it  really  is.  Milk  is  exceedingly  healthful, 
and  with  pggs  is  the  only  perfect  natural  article  of  food — i,  e.,  they 
both  possess  the  nitrogenous,  phosphatio  and  carbonaceous  element 
in  exac%  the  right  proportionfl  to  ensure  perfect  health  of  mind  and 
body.  Every  young  lady  student  should  think  that  she  had  fallen 
far  short  of  her  duty,  if  she  does  not  eat  two  coffee-cupfuls,  or  more, 
if  her  stomach  can  digest  it,  of  this  milk  chocolate,  and  two  or  three 
shoes,  or  more,  of  one  of  the  kinds  of  bread  here  mentioned,  or  mush, 
and  a  Hberal  supply  of  butter.  With  this  food  the  brain  will  be  well 
nourished,  and  well  able  to  endure  the  three  or  four  hours'  hard 
study  befpre  dinner.  Sometimes,  for  variety,  let  the  chocolate  be  made 
in  large  open  kettles,  in  which,  after  having  been  thickened  with  egg, 
a  la  artificial  cream,  dip  the  browned  shoes  of  bread,  and  serve  as 
toast,  not  upon  the  ordinary  breakfast  dishes,  but  in  large  soup  plates, 
which  will  hold  a  pint  of  the  chocolate.  I  have  just  breakfasted  upon 
this,  and  found  it  dehcious. 

The  dinner  at  Miss  Smithe's  consists  of  one,  rarely  two  kinds  of 
meat,  one,  often  two  or  three  kinds  of  vegetables,  with  pudding  or 
pie  for  dessert;  on  Fridays,  fish  or  oysters.  And  now  I  am  about  to 
utter  a  most  heterodox  sentiment,  and  one  which  I  feel  sure  will  shock 
and  horrify  the  majority  of  my  readers.  But  I  make  it  boldly,  confident 
that  it  is  correct.  It  is  this:  Meat  should  be  eaten  very  sparingly  ^  if  at  aU, 
by  all  brain-vxn'kerSjfor  the  plain  and  simple  reason  thai  His  too  stimiUating 
to  the  brain,  "  Prove  it,"  cries  beef-eater.  In  the  Lancet,  vol.  I,  page  186 
(1869),  we  read:  ''A  bear  kept  at  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Glessen 
showed  a  quiet,  gentle  nature  as  long  as  he  was  fed  exclusively  on  bread ; 
but  a  few  days'  feeding  on  meat  made  him  vicious,  and  even  quite  daur 
gerous.  That  swine  grow  irascible  by  having  flesh  food  given  them  is 
weU  known — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  will  then  attack  men." 
Those  who  have  kept  a  watch-dog  know  that  he  is  much  more 
fierce,  and  liable  to  attack  burglars,  if  he  is  fed  exclusively  upon  meat, 
than  upon  a  vegetable  diet.  In  ^'  Experimental  Besearches  otx  the 
Food  of  Animals,"  page  24,  London,  Doctor  Dundas  Thompson  quotes 
a  narrative  of  the  effects  of  a  repast  of  meat  on  some  native  Indians, 
whose  customary  fare, .  as  is  usual  amongst  the  tribe,  had  consisted 
only  of  vegetable  food.     "  They  dined  most  luxuriously,  stuffing  them- 
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selves  as  if  they  were  never  to  eat  again.  After  an  hour  or  two,  to 
his  (the  traveler's)  great  surprise  and  amusement,  the  expression 
of  their  countenances,  their  jabbering  and  gesticulations,  showed  clearly 
that  the  feast  had  produced  the  same  effect  as  any  intoxicating  spirit 
or  drug.     The  second  treat  was  attended  with  the  same  result" 

In  **  Transactions  of  the  Obstetrical  Society,"  Vol.  m,  1861,  page 
143,  Dr.  Druitt,  in  describing  the  properties  of  a  liquid  essence  of  beef, 
which  had  been  prepared  according  to  his  own  instructions,  speaks  of 
it  as  exerting  a  rapid  and  remarkable  stimulating  power  over  the 
brain,  and  introduced  it  to  notice  as  an  auxiliary  to  and  partial  substi- 
tute for  brandy,  in  all  cases  of  great  exhaustion  or  weakness,  at- 
tended with  cerebral  depression  or  despondency.  Correspondingly 
stimulating  properties  have  also  been  recognized  as  an  effect  of  tiie 
copious  employment  of  Liebig's  Extractum  Camis.  No  less  an  au- 
thority than  Pavy  (F.  W.)  pronounces  this  beef-tea  scarcely  an  arti- 
cle of  nutrition,  its  restorative  powers  being  due  to  its  stimulating 
effects  upon  the  brain.  The  great  German  chemist  has  certainly  been 
very  successful  in  extracting  the  stimulating  without  the  nutritious 
qualities  from  meat  Now,  if  he  would  only  reverse  the  order  of 
things,  and  tell  us  how  to  extract  the  nutritious  without  .the  stimu- 
lating properties  from  a  piece  of  beefsteak  or  roast  beef  (for  meat  in  its 
solid  form,  as  eaten  by  well  people,  unlike  beef-tea,  is  highly  nutritious), 
he  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  mankind.  Again,  when  a  man 
is  stricken  by  paralysis  (one  of  tte  most  formidable  of  brain  diseases), 
what  does  the  wise  physician  say?  ''You  must  eat  no  meat;  it  is 
altogether  too  exciting  to  the  brain."  It  is  the  best,  and  sometimes 
almost  the  only  thing,  that  can  be  done  for  the  sick  man  now;  but  it  is 
like  "  locking  the  barn-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen,"  for  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  does  he  regain  his  former  health  and  vigor.  There,  are  hun- 
dreds of  men,  this  moment,  in  New  York— clergymen,  active  business 
men,  lawyers,  authors,  students-aU  brain-workers,  who  are  living 
high'-pressure  Hves,  and  eating  meat  two,  and  perhaps,  sometimes, 
three  times  a  day,  and  who,  on  account  of  this  marriage  of  excitants,  are 
doomedj  sooner  or  later,  to  be  laid  upon  the  shelf,  either  from  paraly- 
sis or  general  break-down  of  the  nervous  system^  or  some  mental 
or  nervous  disease.  If  they  were  coal-heavers,  truck-men,  omnibus- 
,  drivers,  etc.,  etc. ,  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  in  any  danger,  for  I 
am  not  a  vegetarian. 

Those  who  perform  manual  labor,  or  those  who  do  not  work  at  all, 
either  with  hand  or  brain,  provided  they  do  not  lead  very  inactive 
lives,  or  do  not  possess  a  very  sensitive  nervous  organization,  can 
eat  meat  during  cool  and  cold  weather  with  impunity.  Although 
the  cases  are  very  few  in  which  its  consumption  is  a  sine  qua  non 
to  the  maintenance  of  perfect  health  and  strength,  still,  as  it  is  a 
very  enjoyable  article  of  diet,  and  we  all  like  to  gratify  our  palates, 
it  may  safely  be  eaten  by  many  people.  Individual  cases  prove  but 
little;  still,  I  will  state  that  I  knew  of  a  professor  in  a  medical  college, 
a  surgeon,  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  use  of  meat  because  it 
made  him  too  nervous  to  perform  surgical  operations  before  the  stu- 
dents. It  has  an  equally  marked,  although  dissimilar  effect  upon 
myself,  producing  such  distressing  insomnia  (sleeplessness),  that  I 
have  not  eaten  meat,  of  any  consequence,  for  years.  My  experience 
and  obsei*vations  show  that  in  many  cases  of  insomnia,  not  dependent 
upon  other  diseases,   there  is  so  strong  a  probability  that  meat  is 
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causing  all  the  mischief,  that  its  relinquishment  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  attending  physician  before  resorting  to  sedative  or  nar- 
cotic drugs.     So  greatly  conducive  to  irritability  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  meat,  especially  beef,  that  among  its  minor  evils  may  be  reck- 
oned the  weeping  over  lessons,  the  fractiqusness,  the  petulance,   the 
hysterical  laughing  and  crying,  the  low  spirits,  excessive  home-sick- 
ness, etc.,  etc.,  which  appear  to  be  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
boarding-school  life.      This  is  lamentable.     Whenever  I  see  a  school 
of  young  ladies  afflicted  with   "  nervousness,"  it  reminds  me  of  a 
beautiful  garden  of  roses  infested  with  mosquitoes.     It  always  re- 
quires considerable  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant to  prohibit  the  free  use  of  meat,  except  in  cases  of  very  grave 
nervous  disease,  like  paralysis,  etc. ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  universal 
opinion,  that  the  butcher's  cart  and  the  meat  market  are  the  only 
barriers  between  mankind  and  death.    This  is  not  so — ^provided  food 
equally  nutritious  is  substituted  for  it    If  meat  should  be  taken  away 
from  Miss  Smithe's  bill  of  fare  an  immense  loss  would  be  felt,  for  it  is 
the  only  really  nutritious  article  of  food  upon  the  table.     But  I  insist 
upon  the  free  use  of  all  the  cereals,  vegetables,    fruits,  chocolate^ 
nulk,  butter,  cheese  (which  three  last  articles  a  consistent  vegetarian 
would  include  under  "animal  food,"  for  which  reason  I  have  not  used 
this  term  when  I  meant  meat),  eggs  (also  animal  food),  and  fish,  the 
two  last  being  substituted  for  meat    Eggs,  ounce  for  ounce,  poimd 
for  pound,  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  butcher's  meat  in  nitrogenous 
(musde-feeding),  phosphatic  (nerve  and  brain  feeding),  and  carbon- 
aceous (fat-producing)  properties.    The  yolk  of  the  egg  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  food  iot  the  nervous  system,  containing,  as  it  does,  a 
phosphureted  oil  named  Lecithin,  which  abounds  in  the  brain  and 
nerves.    Some  good  physicians  are  of  the  opinion  that  fish  is  as  nu- 
tritious as  meat,  while  others  think  that  it  is  not.     In  ''The  Angler 
and  His  Friend,"  by  John  Davy,  M.D.,F.RS.,  London,  page  114,  Dr, 
Davy  says:  "If  we  give  our  attention  to  classed  people,  we  shall  find 
that  theichtyophagous  (fish-eating)  are  especially  strong,  healthy  and 
prolific.  In  no  other  class  than  in  that  of  fishers  do  we  see  larger  f  amiUes, 
handsomer  women,  or  more  robust  and  active  men."    My  experience 
and   observation,  which  does  not  necessarily  clash  with  his,  goes  to 
demonstrate  that  when  hard  manual  labor  is  required,  one  must  eat 
a  larger  quantity  of  fish  than  he  would  of  meat,  showing  that  the 
latter  is  more  highly  concentrated  nutriment  than  the  former.    But 
this  deficiency  in  ite  muscle-feeding  power  is  obviously  no  draw- 
back to  its  use  by  the  student,  as  it  is  very  rich  in  brain  and  nerve- 
feeding  quaHties.     Indeed,  with  its  unstimulating,  moderately  nitro- 
genous and  abundantly  phosphatic  properties,  it  is  the  best  possible 
food  for  all  brain-workers.    Tears  ago  I  remember  reading  a  curious 
poem  upon  a  miser,  wherein  he  was  represented  as  reading  by  the 
light  of  a  half-putrid  fish's  head  to  save  the  expense  of  a  candle.    It 
made  quite  an  impression  upon  my  childish  mind;  but  I  had  not 
thought  of  it  since,  until  the  other  evening  when  I  was  walking  in 
my  garden  in  the   dark,  I  saw  under  a  bush  what  appeared  to  be  a 
mammoth  glow-worm,  but  upon  investigation  with  the  toe  of  my  boot 
proved  to  be  a  putrescent  fish's  head.     So  bright  and  luminous  was 
it,  that  I  could   distinctly  see  what  time  it  was  by  my  watch;   and 
nothing  but  its  intolerable  stench  prevented  me  from  taking  it  in  my 
hand,  and  reading,  a  la  miser,  the  evening's  paper.  Instead,  I  picked 
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up  the  loathsome  thing  in  a  rhubarb  leaf,  and  threw  it  over  my 
neighbor's  fence.  They  Ifeep  a  cat — a  beautiful,  sleek,  rose-colored, 
fish-loving,  chicken-stealing  Thomas !  It  was  but  a  small  thing  to 
do-:— a  very  small  thing ! — but  these  little  acts  of  .neighborly  kindness 
and  generosity  are  so  sweet  and  refreshing  in  this  hard,  selfish  world 
of  ours !     What  should  I  do,  if  I  lived  only  for  myself  I 

Want  of  space  forbids  my  discussing  the  different  varieties  of  fish, 
and  their  modes  of  cooking.  Passing  on  to  the  dessert,  pie  should 
be  expunged  from  Miss  Smithe's  bill  of  fare.  It  is  unwholesome  for 
the  same  reason  that  hash  is,  the  butter,  lard,  or  whatever  fat  is  used 
for  shortening,  having  undergone,  by  reason  of  the  baking,  that  inevi- 
table change  which  renders  it  half  rancid.  We  are  a  pie-eating  people, 
and  from  fiiis  bad  habit  arises  much  of  our  dyspepsia,  and  consequent 
misery.  "Hygienic  pies"  can  be  made  by  covering  them  with  a  crust 
constructed  of  oat-flour,  or  Graham  flour,  mixed  with  water;  but  for 
general  consumption  puddings  are  preferable.  I  would  like  to  linger 
upon  this  toothsome  article  of  diet,  for  it  is  quite  a  hobby  of  mine,  but 
want  of  time  forbids.  Marian  Harland,  in  "  Common  Sense  in  the 
Household,"  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  This  popular  cook-book, 
in  the  main,  is  good  and  reliable;  but  she  has  made  one  great  mis- 
take, not  dietetic,  however,  which  I  have  never  seen  corrected,  al- 
though it  may  have  been.  In  her  chapter  on  servants,  page  370,  she 
speaks  of  a  book  which  she  once  read,  entitled  "  The  Greatest  Plague 
of  Life."  She  says:  "  I  have  forgotten  who  wrote  it,  if  I  ever  knew"; 
on  the  next  page  she  adds:  "  Douglas  Jerrold  wrote  that  book,  in- 
terrupted a  friend  at  my  elbow. "  •  This  is  not  so.  The  book  is  this 
moment  lying  on  the  table  before  me,  and  from  its  bearing  the  same 
tifle,  and  having  the  same  characters,  te  which  she  has  given  a  half- 
page  description,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  books  are  iden- 
tical. It  was  written  by  "  The  Mayhew  Brothers,"  London.  I  own 
another  book,  by  the  same  authors,  "  The  Image  of  his  Father;  or, 
One  Boy  is  more  Trouble  than  a  Dozen  Girls,"  which  is  certainly  the 
most  curious,  witty  and  entertaining  book  I  ever  read.  They  also 
wrote  "How  to  get  Married,"  and  **  Shabby  Genteel,"  and  probably 
other  works. 

It  seems  strange  that  these  authors  should  not  have  been  better 
known  on  this  side  of  the  water.  "  The  Image  of  his  Father"  came 
out  in  1848,  and  *'The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life"  some  little  time  be- 
fore. A  short  time  since  I  lent  the  first-named  book  to  a  man  who 
had  just  undergone  a  severe  surgical  operation,  and  he  was  so  much 
interested  and  delighted  with  it,  that  he  kept  his  wife  reading  it  te 
him  all  of  the  time,  to  the  great  diversion  of  his  mind,  and  consequent 
good.  There  is  nothing  so  beneficial  to  a  sick  person  as  a  little  fun; 
and  I  really  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  an  American  re- 
print of  this  work — a  phvsicians*  edition — on  purpose  for  the  medical 
profession  to  lend  to  their  patients.  Miss  Smithe's  tea  consiste  of 
Haxall  flour  bread,  butter,  tea,  cake,  and  often  baked  or  preserved 
fruits.  Of  the  first  three,  I  have  already  spoken.  Cake  should  be 
expunged  for  the  same  reason  as  pie.  Vegetables  (for  dinner),  and 
fruit,  for  any  or  all  the  meals,  may  be  eaten.  I  should  like  to  venti- 
late my  ideas  upon  several  faulty  habite  of  the  young  ladies  before, 
at  and  after  meals,  but  I  refrain;  for  if  a  doctor,  the  first  time  he  visits 
a  patient,  gives  him  a  very  large  and  nauseous  dose  of  medicine,  he 
is  not  so  likely  to  be  sent  for  again.     So  no  more  at  present. 

Danvebs,  August  25th,  1877. 


A  LESSON  ON  HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Scotsman  states  that,  last  winter,  he  bought 
a  large  and  expensive  house  in  the  west  end  of  Edinburgh,  newly 
built,  and  thoroughly  ready  for  occupation.  Before  purchasing,  it 
was  inspected  by  a  first-rate  professional  man,  who  pronounced  it  in 
all  respects,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  excellent  in  material  and  work- 
manship— the  architects  and  the  tradesmen  being  all  pronounced  first- 
dass.  Not  many  weeks  after  occupation,  objectionable  smells  were 
detected  in  several  of  the  apartments,  which,  after  much  trouble, 
were  traced  to  an  under  floor.  The  proprietor  then  determined  on  a 
complete  personal  inspection  of  cisterns,  closets,  and  of  the  water, 
soil,  and  ventilation  pipes  all  through  the  house,  with  the  following 
results:  (1.)  Of  five  cisterns,  not  one  was  ventilated.  (2.)  Of 
these  five,  three  supplied  water  at  once  to  water-closets  and  for  cook- 
ing and  drinking  purposes.  (3.)  Two  water-closet  cesspools  were 
ventilated  by  a  pipe  carried  up  to  the  roof,  past  sitting-rooms  and 
bed-rooms,  in  the  inside  of  the  house.  (4.)  The  two  ffreat  drain-pipes 
-one  carrying  only  rain-water  from  the  roof,  the  other  carrying  tiie 
whole  of  the  water  used  within  the  hottee,  and  half  the  roof  rain- 
water also — ^ventilated  themselves,  and  the  sewers,  by  openings,  one  at 
the  slates  under  the  eaves,  the  other  flush  with  the  flat  portion  of  the 
roof.  In  spite  of  traps,  both,  of  course,  stank  abominably.  (5. )  One 
of  the  cisterns  was  so  placed  that,  in  case  of  anything  goin^  wrong 
with  a  water-closet  right  above  it,  the  foul  water  must  fall  into 
the  cistern  beneath — a  general  supply  one.  (6.)  None  of  the  water- 
closets  had  any  provision  against  an  overflow  arising  from  accidental 
derangement  of  wires,  valves,  or  the  like.  One  had  twice  overflowed 
and  saturated  the  ceiling  below.  Owing  to  original  faultiness  of 
construction,  it  was  found  impossible,  without  seriously  tearing  the 
house  to  pieces,  to  apply  the  very  best  remedies  in  all  cases  ;  but  the 
following,  he  says,  have  been  adopted:  (1.)  All  the  cisterns  are 
now  practically  ventilated.  (2.)  In  the  most  objectionable  case,  a 
separate  cistern  has  been  provided  for  the  closet ;  in  the  two  others, 
it  was  found  impracticable  now  to  do  this.  It  could  easily  have  been 
done  originally.  (3.)  The  pipe  has  been  taken  outside  the  house, 
and  earned  up  several  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  roof.  (4. ) 
The  rain-water  pipe  has  been  disconnected  from  the  sewer,  and  now 
discharges  in  the  open  air  over  a  trapped  grating.  The  second  pipe 
has  been  devoted  to  water-closet  drainage  solely,  and  is  ventilated 
by  a  shaft  carried  four  or  five  feet  above  the  highest  point  of  the 
rool  A  third  main  pipe  has  been  supplied,  which  carries  off  all  the 
bath,  basin,  and  sink  water,  without  junction  with  the  sewer,  dis- 
charging itself  in  the  open,  as  the  rain-water  pipe  already  referred  to 
does.  (5.)  The  cistern  has  been  protected.  (6.)  Overflows  have 
been  provided.  The  proprietor  of  this  modem  mansion  says,  after 
expressing  some  justifiable  indignation,  "I  may  add  my  strong  con- 
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viction  that  any  one  building  a  house  for  himself  would  do  wisely  to 
insist  on  all  gas  and  water  and  drain-pipes  being,  even  at  a  slight 
sacrifice  of  appearance,  either  openly  visible  on  the  walls  and  floors, 
or  enclosed  only  by  hinged  lids  and  boards  ;  and  that  every  man  who 
builds,  rents,  or  buys  a  house,  should  be  content  with  no  assurance, 
however  authoritative,  as  to  the  completeness  of  its  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, but  insist  on  seeing  them  all  for  himself,  ^d  thus  he  as- 
sured that  he  is  secure  on  the  points  I  have  indicated  above.  Other- 
wise he  cannot  dwell  in  safety  in  the  otherwise  best  appointed 
mansion ;  he  has  no  security  whatever  that  he  is  not  daily  and 
nightly  breathing  sewage  gases."  Councillor  Gowans,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Scotsman  on  the  subject,  gives  the  only  correct  solution  to  the 
difficulty.  He  says :  *'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  architects  and 
builders  pay  too  Uttle  attention  to  sanitary  arrangements,  and  until 
some  efficient  control  in  the  shape  of  additional  legislation  is  pro- 
cured, conferring  powers  on  the  authorities  to  sanction  proper  plans, 
and  to  see  them  carried  out,  cases  of  a  like  kind  will  occur.  Such 
legislation  aa  that  alluded  to  has  been  under  consideration  of  the 
Town  Council  for  some  years  past,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  bill 
embodying  such  provisions  will  this  year  be  proceeded  with.  There 
are  always  test  questions  at  the  November  elections  of  Town  Coun- 
cillors, and  while  who  is  to  be  the  Lord  Provost  is  of  some  import- 
ance, I  trust  that  my  fellow-citizens  will  assure  themselves  of  the 
soundness  of  the  candidates  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant question  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  community — 
viz.,  that  of  Sanitary  Reform.  Who  is  to  occupy  the  civic  chair  after 
November  next  may  be  a  question  affecting  the  honor  of  the  city,  but 
whether  provisions  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Police  Amend- 
ment Act,  providing  for  proper  ventilation  and  sanitary  appliances  in 
our  houses,  is  one  affecting  the  health  and  lives  of  the  inhabitants." 
— Sanitary  Journal/or  Scotland. 


Influence  of  Valleys  on   Healih.—Mr.  Alfred  Haviland 

lately  informed  the  London  Social  Science  Association  that  many 
diseases  were  induced  by  the  common  tendency  to  place  houses 
in  valleys  instead  of  on  the  lull-sides.  He  says  that  valleys  do 
not  get  a  full  share  of  fresh  air.  The  wind  blows  over,  not 
through  them,  and  the  atmosphere  within  their  boundaries  is  com- 
paratively stagnant.  His  observations  are  therefore  opposed  to 
the  common  belief  that  valleys  are  especial  channels  for  atmos- 
pheric movements;  but  his  opinions  are  sustained  by  Dr.  B.W.  Bich- 
ardson,  who  is  good  authority.  The  latter  gentleman  enumerated 
twenty-five  or  thirty  diseases  which  he  thought  might  be  attributed 
to  the  propensity  for  valley  homes.  Among  them  are  croup,  influ- 
enza, scrofula,  rheumatism,  fistula,  calculus,  and  possibly  some  mal- 
formations. The  list  is  formidable,  and,  to  put  it  mildly,  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  diseases  of  this  character  can  be  caused  by  living  in 
the  broad  and  shallow  valleys  of  England.  Mr.  Haviland's  remarks 
were  illustrated  by  maps  and  models  showing  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  earth. — "  Scientific  Miscellany"  in  The  Galaxy, 
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The  Fifth  Annual  Session  of  the  American  PubHc  Health  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Chicago,  Sept.  25th-28th. 

John  Raugh,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Association,  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  introduced 

Mr.  WiBT  Dexteb,  who  said  he  had  been  desired  to  speak  some 
words  of  welcome.  He  did  not  know  as  much  of  the  history  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Association  as  he  ought  to  know,  but,  in  a  general  way, 
he  thought  its  first  purpose  was  the  study  of  causes  pf  disease,  and 
suggestions  as  to  methods  of  prevention.  Aside  from  these  objects, 
there  waa  a  sharp  pecuniary  side  to  the  efforts  of  such  an  Association 
which  could  not  be  disregarded.  If  they  came  together  merely  to 
discuss  abstract  questions,  their  deliberations  would  not  attract  much 
attention;  but  when  they  approach  us  with  suggestions,  and  their 
determinations  assume  a  practical  aspect,  then  they  touch  the  pubhc 
heart.  The  small-pox  in  Philadelphia  has  cost  that  city,  in  the 
course  of  one  epidemic  of  1871  and  1872,  $21,000,000,  and  this  was 
traced  in  diminished  travel  and  shrunken  commerce,  which  might 
have  been  saved  by  wise  precautionary  measures.  This  year  we  re- 
joice in  a  bountiful  crop,  but  there  are  other  sources  of  wealth  more 
certain  than  com  and  wheat.  We  have  been  in  a  commotion  over 
losses  by  the  failure  of  our  savings  banks,  yet  we  probably  lose  much 
larger  sums  through  indifference  to  sanitary  measures.  There  is  not, 
said  Mr.  Dexter,  a  business  in  Chicago  uninjured,  or  a  residence  or 
cottage  the  value  of  which  is  not  diminished,  by  the  pestilent  odors 
of  the  city.  Yet  men,  busy  in  their  own  affairs,  act -as  though  it  was 
no  concern  of  theirs  as  to  the  drainage  of  houses  two  blocks  away. 
And  thus  we  will  prove  that  the  widest  trafic,  the  most  permanent 
prosperity,  and  the  largest  security  for  the  home,  are  bottomed  on 
the  Ixuth  that  man  is  his  brother's  keeper.  It  is  your  mission  to  re- 
inforce the  higher  duties  of  life  among  men  by  those  most  potent  ar- 
guments of  personal  gain  and  interest.  It'  is  for  you  to  teach  the 
mere  man  of  affairs  that  an  intensified  and  narrow  view  is,  in  the  long 
run,  a  losing  one.  You  are  to  instruct  the  absorbed  capitalist,  ever 
eager  to  increase  the  permanency  of  his  possessions,  that  in  an  active 
attention  to  the  material  condition  of  those  around  him  rests  the  most 
eontinuing  prosperity  for  himself,  and  thus  you  purify  and  render  un- 
selfish the  heart  of  man  in  the  same  ratio  that  you  advance  his  ma- 
terial condition. 

Dr.  Bauch  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  in  which — start- 
ing from  the  thought  that  the  aggregation  of  great  masses  of  human- 
ity in  large  cities  was  unnatural,  and  that  it  was  needful  to  resort  to 
artificial  methods,  in  order  to  restore  harmony — he  presented  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  growth  of  Chicago,  describing  its  topograph- 
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ical  condition  in  early  days,  and  tracing  its  progress,  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  up  to  the  present  y^ar  of  grace.  His  address  was 
largely  occupied  with  a  consideration  of  the  relative  merits  of  sandy 
and  other  soils,  with  the  influence  of  the  lake  in  reference  to  atmos- 
pheric  changes,  and  its  influence  upon  the  public  health,  with  the 
winds  and  their  influence,  and  with  a  variety  of  subjects  appertaining 
to  public  health.  The  address  comprehended  much  practical  inform- 
ation, deduced  from  the  labors  of  Dr.  Eauch  as  Sanitary  Super- 
intendent of  Chicago,  on  the  initiation  of  earnest  sanitary  work  in 
that  city,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  interest. 

Dr.  E.  Harris,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  read  a  report  on  the 
proposed  sanitary  survey  of  the  United  States,  He  referred  to  the 
organization  of  State  Boards  of  Health  in  thirteen  of  the  States  as  a 
result  of  the  study  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  how  legislators,  public 
school  boards,  the  press,  supervisors,  and  ministers,  had  become  the 
advocates  of  public  sanitary  duties,  and  of  domestic  and  personal 
hygiene.  The  American  Public  Health  Association  was  now  free 
from  embarrasshients  and  had  no  political  entanglements,  and  hence- 
forth its  work  will  be  reciprocal  with  that  of  the  State  Boards.  The  re- 
port dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  topographical  surveys,  and  a  class 
of  studies  and  descriptions  of  the  hydrography  and  other  matters  of 
surface  geography,  which  are  important  in  treating  of  the  practical 
questions  of  sanitary  drainage,  among  other  questions  necessary  to 
the  healthfulness  of  town  sites  and  dwelling  grounds. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Chesbrough,  the  City  Engineer,  followed  with  an  elab- 
orate discussion  of  the  sanitary  drainage  and  sewerage  of  Chicago. 
How  the  sewerage  system  has  improved  the  health  of  the  city  was 
set  forth,  and  then  a  detailed  history  was  given  of  the  efforts  made  in 
the  direction  of  the  improvement  of  the  di*ainage  system.  The  paper 
was  a  supplementary  history,  with  notes  and  comments,  and  map 
illustrations,  to  that  given  by  Dr.  Bauch.  Mr.  Chesbrough  came  to 
the  conclusion,  as  to  the  flnal  disposal  of  the  sewerage  system,  that 
if  it  must  pass  through  the  canal,  the  South  Branch  may  become 
again  as  offensive  as  in  years  gone  by,  and  his  proposal  was  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  canaL 

Dr.  FoLSOM,  of  Boston,  followed  Mr.  Chesbrough  in  a  discussion  of 
the  sewage  system,  and  read  a  draft  of  laws  which  he  had  prepared, 
in  order  that  the  Association  might  offer  critical  comments  upon 
them  before  their  being  submitted  to  a  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
They  were  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  are  directed 
mainly  against  the  pollution  of  streams  and  water-courses  in  the  in- 
terest of  sanitary  improvement. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  occupied  all  the  afternoon. 

Evening  Session. — ^Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Davis  introduced  the  business  of  the  evening  in  a  brief  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  failed  not  to  make  the  customary  reference 
to  the  early  days  of  Chicago,  when  the  city  was  blessed  with  only  one 
sewer,  and  from  this  point  he  brought  me  eventful  history  up  to  its 
present  happy  condition,  when  a  National  Health  Association  was 
permitted  to  read  essays  to  itself  in  palatial  hotels. 

Dr.  HosMER  A.  Johnson  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Sanitaiy 
Geography  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  and  Other  Pulmonary  Diseases  in 
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Chicago  and  Other  Cities  of  the  Northwest " — in  other  words,  con- 
sumption in  the  Western  States.  The  questions  considered  were  : 
First.  What  is  the  relative  frequency  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  in  the 
Northwestern  States,  as  compared  with  the  Northeastern  States? 
Second.  Does  phthisis  pulmonaUs,  relatively  to  other  causes  of  death, 
become  more  frequent  as  population  increases  in  the  United  States  ? 
Third.  What  is  the  ratio  of  increase,  if  any,  in  the  two  sections  of  the 
country  mentioned — ^namely,  the  North  Atlantic  and  Northwestern 
States?  Fourth.  What  are  the  causes  that  modify  the  prevalence  of 
thip  disease  in  the  two  sections,  and  more  especially  in  the  North- 
western States  ? 

These  questions  were  exhaustively  discussed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
adduced-  a  vast  array  of  statistics  in  support  of  his  theories.  In  con- 
clusion, he  said  his  paper  had  reference  to  the  facts  of  distribution, 
and  the  reasons  for  difference  of  distribution  of  consumption.  It  was 
only  suggestive  of  modes  of  prevention  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  prob- 
able influences  of  causation.  With  the  improvements  in  sanitary 
science  and  the  encouragement  to  sanitary  study  furnished  by  such 
bodies  as  this,  the  interest  manifested  by  the  people  in  health  prob- 
lems may  find  some  means  not  only  to  prevent  the  increase,  but  to 
diminish,  if  we  may  not  eradicate,  this  disease  as  a  factor  of  mortality. 
Of  the  influences  that  modify  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  two 
sections,  the  speaker  thought  it  seemed  probable  that  in  the  order  of 
importance  should  be  considered:  first,  the  origin  of  the  population; 
second,  the  rainfall,  storm  movements,  changes  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature and  humidity,  character  of  the  soil,  as  modifying  its  mois- 
ture, etc. ;  third,  density,  occupation,  and  modes  of  living  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  fourth,  social  and  moral  condition,  or  general  well-being 
and  prosperity. 

Dr.  GiHON,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  made  some  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  consumption  on  board  war  ships,  claiming  that  consumption 
was  mainly  caused  by  dampness  in  the  ships. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregoey,  Regent  at  the  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
then  read  an  essay  on  ''  The  Relation  of  Hygiene  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation," in  which  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  various  causes  of  failure 
of  health  in  schools  and  colleges.  He  claimed  that  over-stimulation  by 
the  marking  system  in  colleges  was  productive  of  disease,  and  he 
mentioned  tiiat  in  his  own  college  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  devise  some  system  of  grading  scholars  that  would  avoid  that  way 
of  estimating  merit.  Dr.  Gregory's  paper  dealt  with  topics  of  the 
highest  interest  to  human  progress,  and  the  subject  was  handled  in 
an  earnest  and  thoughtful  spirit.  At  the  dose  of  the  address  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  essayist. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  subjects  brought  forward,  the  Asso- 
ciation closed  its  proceedings  for  the  day. 

Second  Day. — ^Dr.  Rauch,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Geobgb  L.  Andrews,  of  Laporte,  Ind.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Sanitary  Value  of  Forests."  A  considerable  portion  of  the  paper  was 
devoted  to  tracing  the  decay  of  prosperous  districts  simultaneously 
with  the  destruction  of  forests.  The  question  was  an  important  one, 
whether  America  would  ultimately  suffer  the  fate  which  had  overtaken 
large  sections  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.     He  commended  the  action 
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of  Congress  in  appointing  a  Commission  which  had  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  tree-planting  and  the  conserving  of  our  forests.  He 
went  on  to  show  that  animal  life  and  vegetation  were  complementary 
forces,  the  oxygen  of  the  trees  neutralizing  the  carbolic  add  gas 
emanating  from  animals,  which  distilled  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere. The  paper  sought  to.  demonstrate  that  they  influenced  in  an 
important  degree  the  rain-supply,  and  went  on  to  show  the  beneficial 
effects  of  forests  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  pointing  out,  also,  the 
drawbacks  to  their  usefulness  in  particular  sections. 

The  sanitary  value  of  forests  was  thus  summed  up  by  Docior 
Andrews: 

1.  Forests  increase  the  amount  of  condensation  over  their  own 
areas;  but  by  reason  of  the  amount  intercepted  by  their  stems  and 
leaves,  the  annual  rainfall  at  the  earth's  surface  is  not,  perhaps,  ma- 
terially affected  by  their  presence  or  absence  in  regions  well  covered 
with  other  vegetation  and  well  cultivated. 

2.  By  means  of  their  interlaced  roots,  mosses,  lichens  and  humus, 
forests  check  the  efflux  of  superfluous  rainfalls,  thus  regulating  the 
water-supply  in  streams  and  springs,  and  decreasing  the  proportion 
of  the  annual  precipitation  that  is  borne  to  the  sea  by  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  country.     , 

3.  Forests  diminish  the  evaporation  from  the  earth's  surface,  but 
this  hygrometric  deficiency  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  in- 
<sreased  evaporation  from  their  leaves.  Forests  may  thus  become 
beneficial  or  otherwise,  according  to  circumstances.  The  change 
which  tree-planting  has  produced  upon  our  Western  j)lains  is  thus 
far  an  unmixed  good;  but,  bv  increasing  the  humidity  of  the  climate 
of  certain  health  resorts,  as  of  Denver,  valued  mainly  for  its  dryness, 
extensive  tree-planting  is  not  unaccompanied  with  evil. 

4.  Trees  modify  temperature,  wooded  countries  being  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  This  they  do  by  radiation;  but  by 
means  of  their  slow  conducting  power,  the  times  of  their  daily  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  do  not  occur  until  some  hours  after  the  same 
phases  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  thus  distributing  the  heat  of  the 
day  more  equally  over  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  special  significance 
of  this  effect  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  related  to  human  health,  the 
daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  of  more  importance  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  whole  seasons. 

6.  Trees  radiate  and  evaporate  to  a  stratum  of  air  equaling  in 
thickness  their  height,  whilst  the  radiation  and  evaporation  from 
grasses,  plants  and  shrubs  is  confined  to  a  stratum  limited  to  the 
comparative  lesser  planes  which  they  occupy. 

6.  From  the  preceding  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  forests  mod- 
ify climate  to  the  extent  of  influencing  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  diseases  of  their  vicinity.  (In  this  inquiry  residence  in  forests  is 
not  considered,  universal  experience  having  shown  those  situations 
which  are  permanently  shaded  to  be  insalubrious. ) 

7.  Forests  and  tree-belts  are  of  undoubted  value  in  preventing  the 
dissemination  of  malaria. 

8.  Trees  are  of  positive  sanitary  value  in  affording  shelter  from 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  from  the  violence  of  winds,  and  in  pro- 
motfiig  aesthetic  culture. 
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9.  The  importance  of  devoting  to  forests  all  regions  unfit  for 
profitable  cultivation,  and  of  protecting  them  by  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment,  as  well  as  by  legal  enactment,  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed as  a  sanitary,  as  well  as  an  economical  necessity. 

10.  And  finally,  as  particularly  relating  to  the  city  whose  hospi- 
tality we  are  now  enjoying,  the  importance  of  abundant  and  extensive 
tree-planting,  especially  on  its  western  and  southwestern  exposures, 
which  was  so  ably  urged  by  our  worthy  President  in  1869,  is  such  as 
should  command  the  immediate  and  earnest  attention  of  every  one 
interested  in  its  welfare. 

The  Secretary  supplemented  Dr.  Andrews'  paper  by  presenting  a 
contribution  from  Prof.  Bbewer,  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  Yale 
College,  on  the  value  of  forests  as  a  source  of  fuel  and  various  crude 
uses  in  relation  to  sanitary  matters  and  public  economy,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  use  of  belts  of  trees  on  agricultural  grounds. 

Tlie  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  M.D.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health,  being  a  memoran- 
dum of  observations  and  propositions  concerning  the  sanitation  of 
individuals,  with  reference  to  the  arrest  and  prevention  of  infectious 
maladies.  * 

The  next  paper  was  a  review  of  the  teachings  of  twenty-two  years' 
record  of  mortality  from  croup,  diphtheria  and  scarlatina  in  a  city,  by 
Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.D. ,  Superintendent  of  Public  Health,  Providence, 
B.  L  The  paper  was  a  record  of  the  author's  experience  as  a  health 
officer  from  1855  to  1876,  and  presented  carefully  prepared  statistics 
of  mortality  resulting  from  the  diseases  named. 

A  letter  of  regret  was  read  from  Dr.  Choppin,  of  New  Orleans,  Presi- 
dent of  State  Board  of  Health  of  Louisiana,  in  which  he  offered  to 
contribute  a  paper  on  methods  of  preventing  the  spread  of  yellow 
fever.     The  offer  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  stamping  put 
scarlatina,  and  the  extinguishing  of  zymotic  disease.  It  was  mainly 
devoted  to  a  sarcastic  expose  of  the  incompetence  (according  to  Dr. 
Lyman's  view),  of  the  health  officers  in  dealing  with  scarlet  fever. 
He  endeavored  to  show  the  necessity  for  complete  isolation  in  order 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and  the  impossibility  of 
reaching  such  a  result  in  large  cities.  Hence  he  regarded  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  our  health  officers  as  worse  than  useless.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  the  doctor  displayed  a  good  deal  of  acri- 
mony and  what  appeared  to  be  personal  feeling. 

.At  the  conclusion  of  the  essay.  Dr.  Folsom,  of  Boston,  made  a  few 
remarks  in  a  tone  of  gentle  rebuke,  regretting  that  the  subject  had  been 
approached  in  that  way,  and  hoping  that  the  Association  would  not 
occupy  any  time  in  discussing  a  matter  which  seemed  to  have  been 
presented  as  a  purely  local  affair. 

Dr.  AzEL  Ames,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Removal  and 
Utilization  of  Domestic  Excreta,"  in  which  he  held  that  among  the 
methods  proposed  for  removing  the  excreta,  very  httle  attention  had 
*  been  given  to  the  question  of  utilization.  The  speaker  discussed  the 
questions,  how  to  remove  the  excreta  in  a  speedy,  inoffensive  and  econ- 
omical manner.  The  different  systems  were  discussed — the  vault  sys- 
tem, the  earth-closet,  the  water-closet,  the  pail  system  and  the  pneu- 
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matic  system.  The  vault  system  he  considered  perilous  to  health  as 
used  in  houses  and  country  towns.  The  earth-closet  system  had  its  ad- 
yantages,  but  was  not  practicable  in  large  cities.  The  water  system  was 
good  as  far  as  removal  of  excreta  was  concerned,  but  the  sewage  could 
not  be  utilized.  The  pail  system  was  both  offensive  and  expensive. 
The  pneumatic  system  was  described,  and  the  speaker  said  it  had  been 
found  practicable,  as  practiced  in  several  European  cities.  It  consisted 
of  a  tank,  placed  at  a  convenient  place,  connected  with  the  closets  in 
houses  by  means  of  tubes.  A  vacuum  is  formed  by  means  of  a  por- 
table engine,  which  draws  the  substance  from  the  houses  to  the  tank, 
from  which  it  was  removed  and  utiHzed.  An  improvement  had  been 
made  upon  the  system  by  connecting  the  street  comer  tanks  with  one 
at  the  central  works.  A  vacuum  was  formed  by  pumping  the  air  from 
the  tank,  and  this  formed  vacuums  in  the  smaller  tanks,  resulting  in 
the  collection  of  excreta,  by  pneumatic  pressure.  How  this  substance 
was  deodorized  and  utilized  was  fully  described,  showin  how  theg 
matter  was  eventually  reduced  to  a  powder  and  shipped  in  barrels. 
This  powder  had  been  found  to  be  of  great  value.  The  speaker  then 
went  ifito  a  consideration  of  the  vault  system,  which  was  in  general 
use  outside  of  the  large  cities.  The  prevailing  methods  of  deaning 
these  vaults  were  offensive  and  unwholesome,  and  the  speaker  dis- 
cussed some  of  them  at  length,  finding  fault  with  most  of  them. 
He  held  that  it  was  essential  that  the  excreta  should  be  utilized,  and 
returned  to  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Means  of  Diminishing  In- 
fant Mortality  from  Bowel  Affections."  The  causes  were  stated  gen- 
erally as  the  result  of  high  temperature  in  hot  summer  nights,  and  also 
the  presence  or  absence  of  ozone,  electrical  conditions,  etc.  The 
principal  cause,  however,  was  the  hot  nights  and  absence  of  ventila- 
tion. Hot  days  were  not  so  productive  of  this  complaint  as  hot 
nights.  All  physicians  would  agree  that  they  were,  as  a  rule,  called 
up  to  attend  to  such  cases  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  early 
morning.  The  remedy  suggested  by  Dr.  Davis  was,  for  those  who 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  floating  hospitals  and  the  like,  good 
ventilation,  a  cool  bath  before  putting  the  patient  to  bed,  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  body  and  quiet  the  nerves.  Proper  attention 
to  the  rules  suggested  would  reduce  infant  mortality. 

Dr.  HamiU  testified  to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Davis*  views,  adducing 
in  support  of  them  some  of  his  experiences  with  children  in  the 
Floating  Hospital. 

Dr.  Lyman  thought  well  of  Dr.  Davis*  suggestions,  and  said  they 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  children. 

Dr.  Turner  said  that  children  were  fed  largely  on  artificial  food, 
and  when  cow's  milk  was  used,  it  was  weakened  to  make  it  seem  like 
mother's  milk.  He  knew  of  some  cases  in  which  children  had  died 
of  starvation.     He  was  in  favor  of  pure  milk. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  prolonged  for  some  time. 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  Ck)llege,  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  volunteered  to  read,  from  the  proof-sheets  furnished,  the 
Professor's  "  Report  upon  the  Experience  of  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ical Education  and  HygiAie  of  Amherst  College."  It  was  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  apparatus  in  use  at  the  College,  with  an  ar- 
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ray  of  statistics  and  observations  showing  the  results  of  the  system 
of  physical  culture  put  into  practice  at  that  University. 

Dr.  CoAN,  of  Quincy,  followed  with  a  brief  essay  on  female  physical 
culture  at  Ann  Arbor  College,  Michigan,  showing  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  a  system  of  physiccd  training  in  the  development  of  health 
among  the  girls. 

Evening  Session. — ^Dr.  E.  Ingalls  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Edmund  Andrews  addressed  the  Association  on  'The  Sanitary  and 
Economical  Importance  of  the  Best  Surgical  and  Medical  Treatment  of 
the  Needy  Poor."  The  main  thought  expressed,  was  that  the  ranks  of 
pauperism  were  largely  augmented  by  a  class  of  poor  though  industrious 
men,  who,  meeting  with  accidents,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  and  being  unprepared  with  the  means  of  obtaining  proper  medi- 
cal aid,  were  compelled  to  drift  into  the  almshouse  disabled,  and  thus 
become  unwilling  burdens  to  the  community.  The  purport  of  the 
discourse  was  to  show  that  it  would  be  economy  in  the  authorities  to 
provide  prompt  remedies  for  such  a  class  in  these  emergencies. 
JBetter  expend  $15  at  the  start,  for  a  poor,  disabled  workman,  than 
let  him  become  a  pauper,  and  have  to  pay  out  perhaps  $2,000  before 
he  dies.  He  urged  that  humanity  and  economy  alike  demanded 
better  attention  to  the  subject. 

Dr.  Chancellor,  of  Baltimore,  made  some  sensible  observations  on 
the  same  subject.  How  the  poor  can  best  be  enabled  to  meet  the 
contingencies  of  sickness  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, and  we  should  be  ready  to  adopt  any  plan  that  would  look  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  first  application  of  ,the  honest  poor 
man  for  relief  is  always  occasioned  by  sickness  in  his  family,  and, 
once  that  first  appHcation  is  made,  the  sense  of  pride  and  shame  is 
destroyed.  It  therefore  behooved  a  community  to  provide  prompt 
and  efficient  aid  in  such  cases.  The  speaker  suggested  the  propriety 
of  establishing  on  a  large  scale  a  system  of  medical  rehef  through  the 
medium  of  public  dispensaries,  and  he  hoped  the  Association  would 
recommend  some  investigation  into  the  condition  of  our  almshouses, 
and  the  causes  which  contributed  to  pauperism. 

Dr.  Harris  offered  the  following  resolution  in  reference  to  the 
subject: 

Whereas,  Public  attention  is  being  urgently  invited  to  the  duty  of 
adopting  measures  for  repressing  and  preventing  pauperism  ;  and 

WherecLSf  There  are  causes  of  bodily  disability  which  induce  de- 
pendence and  entail  pauperism  from  the  neglect  or  incompetence  of 
the  attendance  and  medical  and  sanitary  care  received  by  the  needy 
poor  when  such  care  should  be  given: 

Besolved,  That,  in  the  judgement  of  this  Association,  it  is  eminently 
desirable  that  the  official  inspection  and  inquiry  for  ascertaining  and 
repressing  the  cause  of  bodUy  disability  and  pauperism  is  an  import- 
ant pubUc  service  in  the  interest  of  hygiene  and  the  pubHc  welfare, 
and  that  those  interests  require  that  this  duty  should  be  continued 
with  faithfulness,  and  the  results  be  published  widely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

The  resolution  was  adopted 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Present  State  of  Exact 
Knowledge  of  the  Causation  and  Prevention  of  Epidemic  Diseases." 
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\  The  Bev.  Brooke  Herford,  by  invitation,  read  a  very  interesting- 

paper  on  "  Public  Holidays  and  Public  Health. "  It  was  an  eloquent 
lament  over  some  of  the  tendencies  of  modem  commercial  life.  This 
excessive  strain  of  work,  this  life  at  high  pressure,  was  seriously  com- 
plicating the  problem  of  public  health.  The  pace  at  which  we  go  is 
so  quick  as  to  overtask  brain  and  hand;  it  is  not  merely  going  ahead» 
but  racing.  Society  is  suffering  for  the  want  of  rest,  of  leisure. 
There  is  no  leisure  class  in  such  a  community  as  this,  and  but  little 
chance  of  forming  one.  We  have  the  largest  country  in  the  worlds 
with  about  enough  men  of  leisure  to  man  one  of  the  old  Italian  Be- 
publics.  The  remedy  suggested  for  this  unhealthy  life  was  more 
public  holidays,  and  the  speaker  commended  the  example  of  the 
Enghsh  people  in  the  establishment  of  the  Saturday  hcdf-holiday» 
and  the  multiplication  of  public  holidays. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  evident  pleasure,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Herford. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  adjournment  was  an- 
nounced to  the  residence  of  L.  Z.  Leiter,  Esq.  (of  Messrs.  Field, 
Leiter  &  Co. ),  who  had  tendered  the  Association  a  reception. 

Third  Day. — ^Dr.  Rauch,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Mayor  Heath, 
of  Chicago,  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  President. 

Dr.  Oscar  DeWolf,  Health  Commissioner  of  Chicago,  read  the  first 
paper,  on  the  **  Destruction  of  Offensive  Gases  from  Rendering  Tanks 
and  Fertilizing  Establishments."  He  spoke  of  the  immense  amount 
of  offal  produced  from  300,000  beeves  and  over  3,000, 000  hogs,  and 
gave  a  description  of  the  rendering  process,  which  is  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago.  He  also  explained  the  fertilizing  process,  and  referred 
to  the  refusal  of  the  establishment  at  the  Stock- Yards  to  comply  with 
the  law  passed  by  the  Council  in  regard  to  licenses  He  said  he 
would  prosecute  them  if  they  failed  to  come  to  time  on  Monday,  and 
continue  to.  do  so  on  every  working  day  thereafter. 

Dr.  Folsom,  of  Boston,  followed  with  some  remarks  on  the  same 
theme.  The  offal  rendered  should,  in  all  cases,  be  fresh,  since  the 
gases  could  not  be  got  rid  of  in  putrid  offal.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  bad  condition  of  the  atmosphere  from  rendering  establishments 
was,  in  many  cases,  a  cause  of  disease. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  several  other  members. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Elisha  Harris  read  a  report  on  a  practical 
method  for  securing  complete  and  authentic  records  of  the  causes  of 
death  throughout  the  United  States,  in  which  he  showed  the  inutil- 
ity of  the  methods  at  present  pursued,  and  the  necessity  of  making 
these  records  of  mortality  a  proper  basis  for  inquiry. 

On  motion,  the  subject  matter  was  referred  to  the  different  State 
Boards  of  Health,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  limited  number  of  copies 
of  the  report  be  printed  for  their  use. 

Dr.  Charles  N.  Hewitt,  of  Minnesota,  read  a  paper  on  hygiene  in 
relation  to  the  public  schools,  in  which  he  advocated  a  wider  diffusion 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  health,  by  means  of  the  physician,  the 
newspaper  and  the  school-teacher. 

This  closed  the  reading  of  papers,  in  extenso.     The  Secretary,  how- 
^^  ever,  called  attention  to  a  number  of  papers  in  his  hand  on  different 

subjects,  which  there  was  not  time  to  read.     Among  them  were  pa- 
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pers  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Janeway,  Health  Commissioner,  New  York; 
Dr.  Cohen,  of  Quincy,  and  Drs.  Stoddard  and  Dean,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  He  also  noticed  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  of 
New  York,  on  the  history  of  the  site  and  the  progress  made  in  found- 
ing a  city  on  Long  Island,  to  be  known  as  * '  Garden  City, "  with  re- 
marks on  the  sanitary  conditions  proposed;  and  one  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Dunott,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  "Sanitary  Safety  in  Railroad  Travel- 
ing. "  All  of  these  papers  were  referred  to  the  publishing  committee, 
with  power  to  publish  in  the  next  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association. 

Dr.  Chancellor  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  to  the  press, 
to  the  City  Railway  Company,  to  the  hotel  proprietors,  etc.,  which 
was  carried. 

The  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  Convention  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committe,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  held  ear- 
lier in  the  season. 

After  some  minor  business  in  the  shape  of  votes  of  thanks,  the 
Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  some 
time  in  August. 

An  eminently  fitting  close  to  the  marked  sessions  of  the  Association, 
was  the  generous  reception  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation last  night  by  Mr.  Levi  Z.  Leiter.  Hih  elegant  residence,  No. 
60  Calumet  Avenue,  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  thrown  open  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  distinguished  guests  and  a  large  number  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  Chicago;  and  the  fact  that  so  many  responded 
to  the  invitations  indicated  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  Leiter's  considerate 
hospitality.  Eight  o'clock  was  the  time  set  for  the  arrival  of  guests, 
and  from  that  hour  till  about  eleven  o'clock  the  visitors  enjoyed  the 
treasures  of  art  and  literature  with  which  the  mansion  is  replete,  and 
the  parlors  were  enlivened  by  the  hum  of  conversation  as  those  pres- 
ent discussed  the  topics  of  the  day,  the  subjects  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation that  have  interested  the  Association  for  days  past,  the  in- 
scrutable mystery  of  Bridgeport,  yesterday's  trip  to  the  Stock- Yards, 
etc.,  etc.  A  bounteous  collation,  and  a  lavishness  of  minor  atten- 
tions, did  much  toward  making  the  entertainment  a  most  complete 
^md  enjoyable  one. 


The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President — Dr.  EUsha  Harris,  New  York;  First  Vice-President, 
Dr.  J.  L.  Cabell,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  Hosmer  A.  John- 
son, Chicago;  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  H.  Janes,  Secretary  New  York 
Board  of  Health;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Health,  Lansing,  Michigan.  Executive  Committee:  Dr.  John 
H.  Ranch,  President  State  Board  of  Health,  Chicago;  Dr.  C.  B.White, 
ex-President  State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans;  Dr.  C.  W.  Chan- 
cellor, Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Maryland;  Dr.  J.  T.  Reeve, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Wisconsin;  Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt,  Sec- 
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retary  State  Board  of  Health,  Red  Wing,  Minnesota;  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Turner,  Medical  Inspector  United  States  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chief  Results. — To  A.  N.  Bell,  M.D.,  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian:  Iq 
response  to  yonr  request  for  information  respecting  the  chief  results  of 
the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association,  held  in  Chicago,  Septem- 
ber 25th  to  27th,  I  need  only  mention  that  the  time  was  very  fully  occu- 
pied  by  the  reports,  papers,  discourses  and  discussions,  and  that  there 
were  some  important  voluntary  contributions.  Numerous  papers  were 
offered,  which,  in  the  absence  of  their  authors — all  greatly  esteemed 
members — could  only  be  read  in  abstracts  or  outlines,  as  courtesy  to 
membiers  in  attendance  gave  them  the  right  of  reading  and  discus- 
sion. Your  own  absence  was  regretted,  and  discussion  on  the  topics 
of  your  paper  on  Garden  City,  and  the  conditions  of  salubrity  of  that 
American  Hygeopolis,  was  necessarily  deferred ;  but  problems  of  the 
sanitary  drainage  and  sewerage  of  Chicago  and  the  Western  cities 
and  villages  received  full  attention.  The  presence  of  such  expert 
sanitary  engineers  as  Mr.  C.  S.  Chesbrough,  of  Chicago;  Moses  Lane, 
of  Milwaukee;  Robt.  Moore,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Prof.  Geo.  Churchill, 
of  Knox  College,  warranted  the  Association  in  giving  a  large  share 
of  attention  to  the  most  practical  questions  of  sanitary  engineering. 

Chicago  itself  presents  at  one  view  the  most  remarkable  and  m- 
structive  array  of  sanitary  problems  and  projected  or  necessary  works 
of  sanitary  improvement  of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  Its  500,000 
inhabitants  will  rapidly  increase  to  1,000,000,  on  the  very  swamps  and 
low  prairie  where,  fifty  years  ago,  the  site  of  the  present  vast  city  was 
marked  by  a  few  frail  shanties  of  Indian  traders,  defended  by  the 
guns  of  Fort  Dearborn,  at  the  sluggish  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river. 
Now,  under  that  river  and  its  swampy  affluents  there  have  been  con- 
structed some  thirteen  miles  of  tunneled  viaducts,  to  facilitate  the 
movements  of  the  population  and  their  enormous  traffic;  the  river 
itself  has  been  turned  back  and  made  an  affluent  of  the  Illinois  and 
the  Mississippi,  by  its  new  channel  into  the  Desplaines  river,  which 
courses  along  on  the  divide  that  defines  the  watershed  of  the  eastern 
and  the  southwestern  outflows  respectively;  and  thus  the  city's  sew- 
erage  and  scavenage  was  turned  away  from  the  lake,  whose  waters^ 
now  pure,  have  been  turned  and  lifted  into  all  the  streets  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  city,  through  a  grand  aqueduct,  whose  distal  inflow  is  at 
a  point  miles  away  from  shore;  and  now  the  lake  waters  along  North 
Park  are  to  be  pumped  over  in  continuous  streams,  to  flush  and 
cleanse  away  the  stagnant  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  river  and  the 
sewer  outflow. 

The  stock-yard  and  flesh  food  packing  of  that  largest  food-depot  in 
the  world,  have  so  accumulated  the  offensive  and  insalubrious  acces- 
sories of  such  business,  that  sanitary  and  economical  problems  of 
enormous  magnitude  must  there'be  treated  with  masterly  skill,  and  to 
this  subject  the  health  officers  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  gave  spe- 
cial attention.  Dr.  Folsom,  the  keen-sighted  Secretary  of  the  Mass. 
State  Board,  expressed  the  convictions  of  all  of  us  who  have  studied 
these  matters,  whenj  in  concluding  the  inspection  and  discussion  of 
them,  he  said:  ''Chicago  must  expect  frequent  and  fatal  visitations  of 
preventable  epidemics,  especially  destructive  to  young  children,  so 
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long  as  eyen  the  present  degree  and  kinds  of  defilement  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  city  continues." 

The  State  Boards  of  Health  took  a  noble  part  in  the  meeting,  and 
in  the  plan  of  work  and  council  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  purpose 
»  seems  plainly  indicated  to  prosecute  careful  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
causation  of  preventable  and  epidemic  diseases,  the  preparation  for 
organizing  the  best  system  of  registration  of  vital  statistics  and  of 
sickness,  the  causes  of  death  especially,  while  concerted  efforts  shall* 
secure  a  most  deliberative  and  practical  conference  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  discourses  by  Prof.  Hosmer  A.  Johnson,  Prof.  Davis,  Prest. 
Gregory,  the  founder  of  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Kev.  Brooke  Herford,  who  advocated  recreations  and  other  mental 
aids  to  hygiene,  were  excellent  contributions  to  the  Association's  pur- 
poses. The  subjects  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  so  decidedly 
advanced  to  practical  conclusions  in  the  reports  and  papers,  as  per- 
manently to  influence  the  methods  and  results  of  pubUc  health-care, 
should  be  mentioned :  Sanitary  Engineering  in  its  Relation  to  Drain- 
age and  Cleanliness;  the  Protection  of  Streams  from  Pollution;  the 
Outlining  and  Suggestion  of  Plans  for  Organizing  a  System  of  Reg^- 
tration  of  Vital  Statistics,  giving  as  great  completeness,  accurate  ver- 
ification and  uniformity  as  practicable  in  each  State;  Health  in  Edu- 
cation, and,  as  Dr.  Hewitt,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  put  it  pertinently  in  his  impromptu  address^  .Health  in 
the  Home  and  Parental  Training  and  Habits  also,  and  the  Sanitary 
Safeguards  of  Infancy  in  Cities.  Contributions  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  Orleans,  from  Dr.  E.  M.  Snow,  of 
Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Thad.  M.  Stevens,  of  Indiana,  and  others,  were  re- 
ferred for  pubUcation. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  German  Association  of  Public 
Health-Care  was  in  session  in  the  city  of  Niiremberg  on  the  same  days 
of  this  meeting,  in  Chicago.  The  courtesies  of  that  Association  were 
acknowledged  and  re.ciprocated.  The  German  Association's  discus- 
sions were  limited  to  fiue  subjects,  and  the  formal  reports  and  papers 
thereon  by  previously  appointed  members.  The  organization  and 
plan  of  the  French  Society  of  Public  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Bourchardet,  were  also  announced.  Upon  ad- 
journment, September  27th,  the  purpose  to  hold  the  next  annual 
meeting  in  a  central  locality,  favorable  to  a  most  deliberative  confer- 
ence, seemed  to  prevail.  Truly  yours,  E.  HARRIS. 

58  BMe  House,  New  York,  October  15%  1877. 


Testing  Flour. — An  easy  method  of  detecting  adulterations  in 
flour,  according  to  Jegel,  is  to  mix  the  flour  with  chloroform.  The 
chlorofoim  exerts  no  chemical  action  upon  the  flour;  but  being  speci- 
fically heavier  than  flour  and  lighter  than  the  adulterants  commonly 
added,  the  former  floats  upon  the  chloroform  and  the  latter  sink.  On 
shaking  up  a  sample  of  flour  in  a  test  tube  of  chloroform  and  allow- 
ing it  to  settle,  a  sediment  will  indicate  adulteration.  On  decanting 
the  turbid  liquor,  the  sediment  may  be  washed  and  weighed  or  tested 
quantitatively. 


CIVIL  MA.LPRACTICE  AND  SURGICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.* 

« 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  physicians  and  surgeons 
are  harassed  with  suits  for  malpractice  except  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  this  country  the  Western  States,  particularly  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  enjoy  in  this  respect  an  enviable,  or  an  unenviable  reputation. 
The  medical  profession  seem  to  be  held  to  a  stricter  accountability 
before  the  law  than  any  other  class  of  people.  "* 

The  word  "  Malpractice  "  is  seldom  used  except  in  its  application 
to  medical  questions,  and  the  terms,  "Legal  Medicine,"  "Medical 
Jurisprudence,"  **  Surgical  Jurisprudence,"  so  frequently  met  with  in 
the  public  prints,  and  in  works  on  law,  indicate  the  strict  account 
that  is  exacted  from  those  who  practice  medicine.  No  one  can  object 
if  the  doctor  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  want  of  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession, or  for  negligence  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  But  the 
fact  is  that  these  suits  are  generally  instigated  by  avarice,  or  they 
are  undertaken  to  gratify  some  feeling  of  personal  enmity,  and  not  to 
obtain  proper  redress  for  real  grievances.  The  ablest  men  in  the 
profession  are  often  the  parties  aimed  at  in  these  suits,  while  the 
ignorant  charlatan  is  allowed  to  perform  his  "cures"  unmolested. 
There  seems  to  be  an  unaccountable  antipathy  pervading  all  classes 
of  the  community  against  the  medical  profession.  Why  is  it?  All 
SLutipathies,  and  all  unreasonable  prejudices,  arise  from  ignorance, 
whether  it  be  seated  on  the  judge's  bench,  in  the  jury-box,  in  the 
drawing-room  or  by  the  humble  fireside.  The  secret  of  much  of  it  is 
expressed  in  the  following  epigram,  written  by  Cordus,  in  the  six- 
teenth century: 

*'  Tres  medicus  facies  habet,  nuam,  quando  rogatus, 
Angelicam,  mux  est,  cum  javat,  ipse  dens. 


Post  ubi  curato  pascit  sua  prsBmia  morbo 
Horridas  apparet,  terribilisque  SataD.^f 


But  we  do  not  claim  perfection  for  the  profession;  there  is  much 
hypocrisy  and  quick-witted  cunning  among  them — that  ip,  much  arro- 

*  Giyil  Malpractice:  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Jurispmdence,  with  chapters  on  Skill 
in  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  Prognosis  in  Fractures  and  on  Negligence.  By  Aiilo 
A.  McClelland,  M.D.,  New  York:  Hurd  A  Houghton;  Cambridge,  Mass.:  The 
Riverside  Press,  1877. 

t  A  friend  has  given  us  the  following  translation: 

**The  physician  like  an  angel  seem?, 
When  he  in  the  sick-rooiu  brightly  I  earns; 
And  like  unto  a  God  is  he, 
When  he's  removed  the  malady. 
But  in  a  different  light  we  view 
The  doctor  when  his  bill  is  due; 
Our  alterM  eyes  we  at  him  level. 
As  though  he  were  the  very  devi?."  K.  B.  R. 
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gance  and  ignorant  assumption.  Like  the  "  Femmes  savanfes  " — ^the 
Hterary  spinsters  of  Moliere — they  can  see  no  merit  anywhere  except  in 
themselves  and  their  friends:  "Nul  n*aura  de  Tesprit,  hors  nous  et 
nos  amis." 

But  the  real  pests  of  the  profession  are  the  ignorant,  unscrupulous 
parasites,  who  cling  with  obstinate  pertinacity  to  the  profession,  and 
impudently  persist  in  affixing  its  title  to  their  names,  that  thus  they 
may  the  more  easily  prey  on  the  ignorant  and  the  credolous  in  the 
community.  Of  these  Hudibras  has  said,  with  his  characteristic 
pith :  "  Pretenders  to  medical  skill  qtcaek  of  their  cures."  Juvenal,  who 
uses  his  keen  satire  with  as  much  dexterity  as  an  able  surgeon  in 
handling  his  scalpel,  thus  dissects  the  charlatan  of  the  last  quarter  bf 
the  nineteenth  century:  "  These  have  a  quick  eye,  great  impudence, 
a  ready  speech,  more  rapidly  fluent  even  than  Issseus.  "What  is  he  ? 
He  is  anything  you  wish:  grammarian,  rhetorician,  geometer,  painter, 
rubber  {in  public  baths .?),  soothsayer  {medical  clairvoyant  f),  rope- 
dancer,  physician,  wizard  {mesmerizer  f).    He  knows  everything." 

If  we  substitute  a  single  word,  Pope  has  forcibly  rendered  this 
passage: 

^       ''All  sciences  the  hungry  vampire  knows, 

And  bid  him  go  to  hell — to  nell  he  goes." 

This  may  seem  severe.  It  is;  but  it  is  not  too  severe  for  the  class 
that  are  allowed  to  register  their  names  as  '*  qualified  physicians  and 
surgeons"  and  send  such  death  certificates  to  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health  as  this,  from  a  doctress:  "  This  certifies  that  A  beby  boy  died 
on  the  bomday  of  Febberly,  1876.  Cause  of  death,  *  Bom,* "  On  other 
certificates  the  cause  of  death  was  given:  "lack  of  villality,"  "daeth 
bame,"  "canker  humer,"  "swallowing,"  "lung  discs,"  "canther  of 
the  bowels,"  and  "chituses." 

And  the  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  is  obliged  to  receive  such  vile 
gibberish  from  ignorant  boors  who  cannot  write  their  names,  because 
the  vile  and  venal  politicians  who  manage  our  Health  Boards  cannot 
see  any  difference  between  this  class  of  medical  practitioners  and  the 
educated  physician;  and  the  good-natured  tax-payer  contributes  his 
share  every  year  to  support  a  law  of  Vital  Statistics  to  record  such 
garbage. 

The  Nation,  quoted  by  Dr.  McClelland,  asks  :  "Is  he  or  she  a 
physician  who  has  no  degree,  no  diploma;  who  has  little  or  no 
experience;  who  cannot  speU  the  name  of  a  disease  so  that  it  can  be 
read  or  understood,  and  who  cannot  write  his  or  her  name  at  all,  but 
who  simply  makes  a  mark?  If  so,  what  weight  shall  we  give  to  such 
certificates  ?  of  what  possible  value  are  they  ?"  We  might  ask  :  What 
consideration  will  they  receive  abroad  from  scientific  men  ? 

Under  existing  cu'cumstances,  the  subject  of  this  book  is  of  extreme 
practical  importance  to  the  practicing  physican  and  surgeon,  as  it 
must  be  one  of  great  professional  utihty  to  the  lawyer  who  undertakes 
the  management  of  such  cases  as  are  recorded  in  it.  Our  author  tells 
us  that  malpractice  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  namely; 
1.  "  '  Ethical  Malpractice,*  in  which  persons  claiming  to  be  medical 
men  bring  suits  against  physicians  or  against  medical  societies  for 
alleged  insults  to  their  professional  dignity.     2.    '  Civil  Malpractice/ 
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in  which  patients  bring  suits  for  damages,  which  they  have,  or  think 
they  have,  sustained  through  want  of  skill,  or  from  negligence  on  the 
part  of  tiieir  attending  physician.  3.  'Criminal  Malpractice,'  in 
which  the  people  or  State  is  made  the  plaintiff." 

The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  makes  no 
distinction  betwen  educated  and  uneducated  "  quacks. "  The  hypo- 
critical tool  who  has  received  a  certain  amount  of  education,  who  is 
suj)po8ed  to  know  what  the  duties  and  the  obligations  of  an  honora- 
ble physician  are,  that  will  bring  himself  to  pander  to  popular  preju- 
dice and  ignorance,  is  far  more  despicable  than  the  ignorant  "Tuedical 
practiJtioner"  who  spells  baby  "bebby,"  or  who  makes  his  mark  to  a 
"  certificate  of  death."  The  "Code,"  in  speaking  of  secret  nostrums, 
says:  *'If  such  nostrum  be  of  real  efficacy,  any  concealment  regard- 
ing it  is  inconsistent  with  beneficence  and  professional  UberaHty,  and 
if  mystery  alone  gives  it  value  and  importance,  such  craft  implies 
either  disgraceful  ignorance  or  fraudulent  avarice."  Yet  the  public 
seem  to  make  Httle  distinction  between  the  ignorant  leech,  who  serves 
them  only  to  enrich  himself,  and  the  honorable  physician  who  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  poor,  without  hope  of  pecuniary 
reward,  and  is  constantly  striving  to  extend  the  scienti^c  knowledge 
of  disease,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  control  it  The 
"Code"  further  says:  "It  is  also  reprehensible  for  physicians  to  give 
certificates  attesting  the  efficacy  of  patent  or  secret  medicines,  or  in 
any  way  to  promote  the  use  of  them. "  Here,  again,  the  unwillingness 
of  the  profession  to  countenance  the  use  of  "  patent  medicines  "  is  at- 
tributed to  selfish  motives.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Some  time  ago  a 
doctor  who  had  been  practicing  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  said  to  the 
writer:  *'If  all  the  *  quack*  medicines  were  banished  from  the  drug 
stores,  half  the  doctors  would  starve." 

The  author  says  that  * '  the  subject  of  consultations  is  not  well  un- 
derstood by  persons  outside  of  the  profession. "  Many  persons,  highly 
intelligent  on  other  subjects,  have  expressed  their  surprise  that  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  profession  will  not  hold  consultations  with  mem- 
bers of  other  "  schools."  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  it.  Every  one 
knows  that  if  one  party  beheves  that  "  like  cures  like,"  and  another 
does  not,  they  can  never  agree  on  the  remedy  to  be  given  to  the  pa- 
tient The  only  benefit  the  sufferer  would  get  from  such  a  consulta- 
tion, would  be  that  his  purse  would  be  made  lighter,  for  he  pays  a 
double  consultation  fee.  Or  suppose  that  they  should  agree  on  the 
remedy  to  be  given,  and  one  insists  on  an  infinitely  small  dose,  while 
the  other  advises  a  comparatively  large  dose,  what  becomes  of  the 
patient  while  they  are  trying  to  agree?  The  same  "Code"  declares 
that,  "  in  consultations  no  rivalships  or  jealousy  should  be  indulged; 
candor,  probity  and  all  due  respect  should  be  exercised  toward  the 
physician  having  charge  of  the  case."  The  violation  of  this  princi- 
ple has  given  rise  to  the  adage,  *  *  Medicus  medico  lupus." — "  The 
physician  meets  with  no  wolf  so  dangerous  as  his  fallow  practitioner." 
The  general  truth  of  the  charge  here  made  is  abundantly  proved  in 
the  work  before  us:  men  make  statements  under  oath  which  prove 
that  they  are  either  very  ignorant  or  lexj  unprincipled. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Civil  Malpractice, "  the  author  gives  us  a  yery 
full  and  very  satisfactory  digest  of  "  reported  cases  ";  every  question 
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of  importance  that  has  been  adjudicated  is  illustrated  in  the  reports 
under  distinct  heads.  The  cases  of  Criminal  Malpractice  cited,  are 
scattered  through  the  Civil  cases,  without  any  apparent  method. 
They  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the  most  important  one& 
are  taken  from  English  reports.  American  cases  seem  to  look  for 
damages,  rather  than  the  vindication  of  law  and  justice.  From  the 
lon^  and  careful  study  the  author  has  made  of  this  very  important 
subject,  he  must  be  able  to  make  some  very  valuable  suggestions  to 
his  professional  brethren .  As  it  is  a  subject  with  which  most  prac- 
titioners are  not  familiar,  much  could  be  said  that  would  be  both 
instructive  and  interesting.  He  has  confined  himself  to  a  few 
remarks  appended  to  some  of  the  cases,  which,  while  they  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  leave  us  to  regret  that  they  are  not  more  copious. 
There  are  two  subjects  in  particular,  each  of  which  would  require  a 
long  chapter,  that  are  of  vital  importance;  these  are  questions 
regarding  the  responsibility  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  in  cases 
coming  under  the  "  Law  of  Torts,"  and  the  value  of  verdicts,  as  ren- 
dered by  juries,  in  casep  of  so-called  Malpractice.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  decided  in  the  lower  courts  are  carried  either  to  the 
Supreme  Court  or  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  reader  wiU  be 
astonished  at  the  number  of  these  that  have  been  "  reversed."  What 
will  be  no  less  surprising  is  the  severe,  yet  dignified,  criticism  or 
review  that  many  of  the  rulings  have  drawn  from  judges  in  the 
higher  courts,  as  on  page  224:  "  For  the  cause  that  brandy  was  fur- 
nished to  the  jury,  and  drank  by  several  ,of  them  while  deliberating 
upon  the  cause,  after  retiring  to  form  their  verdict,  we  think  the  ver- 
dict must  be  set  aside."  This  decision  was  rendered  by  Chief  Justice 
Wood,  in  the  case  of  Leighton  v.  Sargeant  The  case  had  been  twice 
before  the  lower  courts.  '*  In  the  first  suit  the  jury  found  damages 
for  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $1, 600  and  costs,  a  review  of  which  by  the 
Supreme  Court  is  appended.  In  the  present  trial  damages  were 
found  for  th^  plaintiff  in  $525  and  costs.  The  case  was  again  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  under  exceptions,  in  some  respects  entirely 
new."     (McClellan,  p.  209). 

On  this  case,  the  late  Dr.  Valentine  Mottsaid:  "No  surgeon  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  and  fined  for  such  a  result.  The  patient  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  it  is  so  favorable,  and  pay  his  surge.on  for  services,  as 
the  defect  can  readily  be  remedied  by  a  high  heel  or  some  mechanical 
contrivance."  The  jury  thought  very  different,  as  their  verdict  of 
$1,500  damages  clearly  proves.  The  case  was  a  "  dislocation  of  the 
right  ankle-joint,  and  a  comminution  of  the  tibia,  with  a  fracture  of 
the  fibula.  The  injury  is  termed  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  always  a  very  grave  injury,  involving,  sometimes,  the  life  of  the 
injured  persons."  What  say  you,  surgeons,  to  paying  $1,500  dam- 
ages and  costs  for  the  privilege  of  treating  such  a  case  and  lose  your 
fee  as  well  ? 

This  verdict  brings  us  to  consider  the  value  of  verdicts  as  rendered 
by  "juries."  In  the  case  of  "  Howard  v.  Grover,"  a  verdict  was  ren- 
d^*ed  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was  charged  with  malpractice  as  a  sur- 
geon, for  $2,025.  The  decision  of  Justice  Wells  seems  to  us  incom- 
prehensible. He  says :  *  *  The  practice  of  surgery  is  indispensable  to  the 
community,  and,  while  damages  should  be  paid  for  negligence  and 
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carelessness,  surgeons  should  not  be  deterred  from  the  pursnit  of 
their  profession  by  intemperate  and  extravagant  verdicts."  Farther 
on,  ke  continues:  '*  We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  juiy  must 
have  been  actuated  *  by  some  undue  influence,*  and  that  justice  requires 
a  reduction  of  the  verdict.  But  we  have  so  much  reluctance  to  inter- 
fere with  it  that  we  will  allow  it  to  remain,  if  the  plaintiff  will  remit 
$500  of  it.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  verdict  will  be  set  aside  and  a  new 
trial  granted."  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  novel  opinion  for  a  judge 
to  render,  and  an  equally  novel  way  to  terminate  a  suit  for  damages. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
subjects  that  have  very  Httle  immediate  relation  to  surgical  juris- 
prudence. These  are,  "  Skill  in  Diagnosis  in  Cases  of  '  Fractures ' 
and  of  *  Dislocations; ' "  "  Amputations; "  "  Prognosis  in  Fractures — " 
the  Tables  under  this  head  occupy  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  the 
book.  The  value  of  tables  has  often  been  questioned,  and  the  value 
of  tables  in  this  particular  case  is  of  more  than  doubtful  utihty;  and 
as  the  accuracy  of  Prof.  Sayre's  tables  have  been  severely  criticised 
abroad,  they  are  of  still  more  questionable  value.  All  these  ques- 
tions belong  properly  to  text-books  on  surgery.  In  this  connection, 
however,  they  will  enable  the  plaintiff  to  demand  a  very  high  degree 
of  skill.  They  will  enable  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  to  set  up 
a  model,  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  skill  can  make  it,  by  which  to 
judge  the  defendant.  Th^y  will  make  it  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty 
for  the  defendant,  after  this  standard  has  been  presented  by  a  skillful 
lawyer,  to  bring  down  the  minds  of  the  average  jury  to  the  belief 
that  they  should  require,  in  making  up  their  verdict,  only  the  pos- 
session of  **  ordinary  or  reasonable  care  and  skill,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  best  judgment  in  matters  of  doubt,  and  not  the  possession  of 
the  highest  degree  of  skill."  It  may  be  that  motives  of  personal 
friendship  induced  the  author  to  bring  the  works  of  these  two  sur- 
geons so  prominently  forward. 

The  references  we  have  made  to  matters  treated  in  this  work 
show  that  they  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  author  has 
done  his  duty  faithfully,  intelligently  and  conscientiously,  in  the  se- 
lection of  cases,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  will  repay  a  careful 
study.  We  must  now  part  with  our  author,  and  we  think  every 
reader  will  say  to  him:  **Macte  nova  virtute."  T.  P.  C. 
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HOUSE  DEAINAGE. 

Abstbagt  op  a  Lecture  on  '*  Danoebs  to  Health  in  oub  own  Houses.  "* 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction — a  conviction 
based  upon  observation  during  the  last  year  and  a  half — that  there  is 
hardly  a  house^  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  which  have  not  been  re- 
viewed within  the  last  four  or  five  years  by  persons  acquainted  with 
recent  advances  in  sanitary  knowledge,  which  can  be  relied  upon  for 
safety." 

This  timely  lecture  brings  to  the  notice  of  householders  a  subject 
in  which  every  one  of  them  is  deeply  concerned,  and  yet  it  is  one 
about  which  the  majority  of  them  are  profoundly  ignorant;  and  what 
the  lecturer  says  of  England  is  certainly  no  less  true  in  this  country: 
"  There  are  still,  no  doubt,  architects,  builders,  town  councillors — aye, 
even  medical  men — ^who  look  upon  those  who  urge  such  sanitary  re- 
vision of  houses  as  hobby-riders  and  enthusiasta"  The  author  gives 
us  his  reasons  for  delivering  this  lecture,  and  we  must  express  the 
hope  that  many  others  may  be  actuated  by  the  same  generous  mo- 
tives: "Being  neither  an  architect,  a  sanitary  engineer  nor  an  officer 
of  health,  I  do  not  profess  to  say  what  are  the  best  ways  in  which 
these  evils  may  be  avoided,  but  I  wish,  as  a  householder  and  house- 
ovmer,  to  put  before  you  facts  upon  which  every  tenant  and  every 
landlord  ought  to  inform  himself ,  and,  as  a  medicd  m/in,  to  declare  to 
you  how  frequently,  within  the  experience  of  myself  and  my  imme- 
diate medical  friends,  iUness  and  death  have  been  found  associated  wifh 
gross  sanitary  faults  " 

We  give  the  following  remarkable  case:  "A  little  girl  was  attacked 
by  diphtheria,  and  died.  Several  other  children  fell  ill,  one  by  one, 
and  recovered.  The  mother  was  twice  attacked,  and  recovered  only 
a  few  days  before  her  confinement.  The  diphtheria  was  confined  to 
this  house,  and  there  was  none  in  the  neighborhood. 

"The  following  conditions  explained  the  outbreak:  About  ten  days 
before  the  outbreak,  the  kitchen  sink  become  stopped  up,  and  men 
were  employed  to  open  the  drain  in  the  yard,  and  to  remove  a  mass 
of  decomposing  filth,  most  offensive.  .  .  .  The  whole  family  had 
lived  and  slept  for  months  in  a  tainted  atmosphere,  as  the  bath  and 
lavatory,  with  waste  pipes  passing  untrapped  into  the  drain,  were 
placed  in  a  closet  without  any  opening  whatever  to  the  outer  air." 

Of  landlords  the  author  says:   " He  is  committing  Httle  short  of 

manslaughter,    if,  by  refusing    to    rectify  sanitary  defects  in  his 

property,  he  saves  his  own  pocket  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  the  lives 

of  his  tenants."     The  author  is  anxious  to  arouse  householders  to  a 

sense  of  their  duty  to  care  for  the  health  of  their  famihes,'  and  wishes 

«  ■ 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Leeds  (England)  Philosophical  and  Literary 
Society,  January  23d,  1877,  by  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  M.A.,  Surgeon  to  the  GeneraJ 
Infirmary  at  Leeds.    London:  J.  <fe  J.  Churchill,  1877. 
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to  make  them  feel  that  when  ^'preventable  disease"  (typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc.)  occurs,  somebody  is  to  blame  for  it.  It 
m£|.y  be  the  occupant,  it  may  be  the  landlord,  or  it  may  be  the  builder, 
who  scamped  the  work;  it  may  be  the  workman,  who  idly,  carelessly 
performed  the  work,  or  it  may  be  the  authorities,  who  allowed  the 
house  to  be  occupied  'with  the  faults  undetected.  *  *  When  disease 
arises  which  we  call  'preventable/  depend  upon  it,  some  one  ought  to 
have  prevented  it. "  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  work  is 
defective  from  ignorance  or  from  dishonesty.  We  are  constrained,  from 
its  truth  and  force,  to  quote  the  following  paragraph:  "Probably  no 
work  done  throughout  the  kingdom  is  so  badly  done  as  work  in 
houses  and  drains  and  pipes  which  are  out  of  sight.  Probably  no 
work  is  better  done  in  tiie  kingdom  than  the  locomotive  turned  out 
for  our  railways,  or  the  machinery  which  we  send  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Are  the  workingmen  less  honest  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other?  I  trow  not.  The  difference  is  this:  Necessity,  in  one  case, 
compels  good  work;  indifference  and  ignorance,  in  the  other  case, 
allows  bad  work  to  pass  unchallenged." 

With  regard  to  questions  pertaining  to  sanitary  science  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  apparently  indifferent,  certainly  they  are  most 
densely  ignorant.  They  will  attend  lectures  on  any  of  the  sciences 
except  the  science  of  health.  Many  manifest  a  kind  of  morbid 
curiosity  to  read  books  treating  of  the  cure  of  disease;  but  few  have 
any  desire  to  know  how  to  prevent  disease.  How  many  are  there  who 
recognize  the  fact,  that  the  laws  which  bring  sewer  gas  into  their 
houses  are  of  the  same  order  and  just  as  constant  and  unchangeable 
as  those  that  govern  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides?  When  people  come  to  realize  those  things,  they 
will  begin  to  understand  the  earnestness  of  sanitary  reformers,  and 
their  readiness  to  preach,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  people  who 
pay  but  little  heed  to  their  instruction,  and  are  rarely  governed  by 
their  teaching. 

On  this  negligence  and  this  indifference  the  London  Times,  of 
October  19th  last,  remarks:  "In  the  present  state  of  European 
questions  and  of  political  parties,  there  is  no  hope  that  any  impulse 
to  sound  sanitary  legislation  will  be  given  from  above,  from  Statesmen 
or  Ministers;  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  substantial  measure  for 
the  protection  of  health  and  for  the  extinction  of  preventable  disease, 
until  such  a  measure  is  demanded,  irresistibly,  by  the  public." 
Substitute  the  words  Politicians  and  Legislators  for  "  Statesmen  and 
Ministers"  in  the  paragraph  cited  above,  and  the  criticism  is  as 
apphcable  to  New  York  as  to  England.  The  diseases  that  afiict  our 
legislative  bodies  are  ignorance  and  dishonesty,  and  the  victims  of 
these  can  be  respectively  singled  out,  notwithstanding  theif  persistent 
efforts  to  cloak  falsehood  and  treachery.  The  Tim£s  continues:  "As 
soon  as  the  average  householder  comes  to  understand  that  a  healthy 
family  is  more  important  than  domestic  decoration,  and  that  it  may 
be  even  more  desirable  to  spend  money  in  drainage  than  in  carriages, 
he  wiU  riot  fail  to  put  his  newly  acquired  information  into  practice. 
When  he  has  obtained  all  the  security  which  his  own  efforts  can 
insure,  his  next  requirement  will  be  to  be  protected  by  the  law  against 
the  neglect  of  his  neighbor."  T.  P.  C. 
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Pauperism,  Vice  and  Crime. 

In  a  condensed  review  of  the  "  Eelations  of  Unsanitary  Conditions 
to  Pauperism,  Vice  and  Crime,"  two  years  ago,  we  had  occasion  to 
state: 

"It  is  almost  too  patent  for  remark,  that  the  filthiest  parts  of 
towns  are  inhabited  by  the  most  unhealthy  and  the  poorest  people;  that, 
unhealthy  surroundings  are  scarcely  less  potent  in  blunting  the  sen- 
sibilities and  lowering  the  stahdard  of  morals,  than  in  diminishing 
the  strength  of  the  physicial  system,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  even 
the  new  comers,  as  there  are  always  likely  to  be  some  in  unhealthy 
neighborhoods,  lose  both  moral  and  physicial  stamina,  have  their 
sensibilities  deadened  by  the  vitiated  elements  around  them,  and  not 
infrequently  become  debased  to  the  level  of  the  polluted  sinks  and 
^tters  amidst  which  they  live.  When  once  accustomed  to  their 
slums,  if  from  any  cause  they  are  forced  to  leave  them,  they  strive  to 
regain  possession  or  seek  others  like  them,  being  apparently  inca- 
pacitated for  sudden  changes  even  for  the  better. " 

These  remarks  were  made  with  special  reference  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  under  an  inquiry  instituted  at  the  instance  of  a  committee  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New  York,  under  whose  auspices  tf 
special  paper  on  the  Causes  of  Pauperism,  by  Charles  S.  Hoyt,  Secretary 
of  the  Bo^d,  in  last  year's  Report,  and  other  Beports,  whose  titles  are 
hereto  appended,*  now  recall  them. 


*1.  Tenth  Annnal  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  transmitted  to  the 
Legislature  January  18th,  1877. 

2.  "The  Jukes,"  a  study  in  Grime,  Pauperism,  Disease  and  Heredity.  Also 
"Further  Study  of  Criminals,"  by  R.  L.  Dugdale,  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Prison  Association,  N.  T.,  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  Harris, 
M.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  Prison  Association.  12mo.,  p.  120.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

3.  '•  Heredity  as  a  Factor  in  Pauperism  and  Crime/*  by  Edward  H.  Parker, 
M.D.,  Poughkeepsie.  A  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  June,  1877. 

i.  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Beport  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1876. 

5.  Seventeenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and 
<lorreotion,  New  York,  for  the  year  1876. 
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These  Beports  verify  and  strengthen  the  conclusions  we  entertain 
in  regard  to  the  unsanitary  bearings  of  pauperism,  vice  and  crime, 
while  they  go  much  further  in  their  inquiries  into  the  prospective 
spcial  status  of  conmiunities  which  encourage  them. 

Whatever  questions  may  be  raised  in  regard  to  the  general  trend  of 
human  progress  or  retrogression  in  its  relations  to  circumstances, 
there  is  nothing  which  seems  to  us  to  be  more  certain,  than  parental 
influence  "upon  the  children's  children  unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth 
generation,"  foreshadowing,  if  not  indeed  settling,  the  destiny  of  fami- 
lies, communities  and  nations.  And  he  who  throws  light  on  ti[ie  princi- 
ples of  human  inheritance,  and  the  special  causes  which  influence  it^ 
is  a  benefactor  to  his  race. 

In  Mr.  Hoyt's  summary  of  the  probable  causes  of  Pauperisni,  in 
9,855  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  84.36  per  cent,  among  the 
males  and  41.97  per  cent  among  the  females — or,  of  both  sexes,  62.2^ 
per  cent. — ^were  found  to  be  intemperate.  And  among  the  parents  of 
these,  as  far  as  traceable,  there  were  of  the  fathers  44.59  and  of  the 
mothers  17.32  per  cent,  intemperate. 

Of  4,047  insane  persons  examined,  the  ratio  of  intemperance  wa% 
among  the  males,  79.21  per  cent.,  among  the  females,  21.44  per  cent. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  paupers  examined  (12,614),  397,  or  nearly 
3.15  per  cent,  were  the  offspring  of  pauper  fathers,  and  1,336,  or 
10.79  per  cent.,  of  pauper  mothers.  In  55  cases  paternal  and  92  cases 
maternal,  "  the  dependence  extended  to  the  third  generation."  1,122 
had  living  or  dead  pauper  brothers;  951,  pauper  sisters;  143,  pauper 
uncles,  and  132,  pauper  aunts.  The  number  of  families  represented 
was  10,161;  total  number  of  persons  in  these  families  (three  genera- 
tions) known  to  have  been  dependent  upon  pubhc  charity,  14,901. 
Total  number  of  insane  in  the  same  families,  4,968;  idiots,  844;  and 
the  total  number  of  inebriates,  8,863.  Of  the  total  number  examined, 
2,030,  or  16.09  per  cent.,  were*  homeless  children;  278  homeless  wo- 
men; 2,081  old  and  destitute  persons;  463  permanently  disabled; 
257  crippled  and  deformed;  303  blind;  and  29  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  number  suffering  from  special  infirmities — insanity,  idiocy,  epi- 
lepsy, paralysis  and  general  feebleness  of  mind — 5, 611 ;  vagrant  and 
idle,  767. 

"The  conclusions  reached  upon  the  subject  are:  • 

Xamber.       Per  cent. 

Permanently  dependent 8,145  6457 

Will  probably  recover 1,116  8.85 

May  recover  under  proper  training 1,379  10.93 

Future  doubtful 1,974  15.65 

Totals 12,614      100. 

Then  follow  notes  on  special  groupings,  etc.,  in  the  different  county 
institutions. 

"  The  examination  Has  made  it  clear  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  paupej^  have  reached  that  condition  by  idlenesSj  improvidence^ 
drunkenness,  or  some  form  of  vicious  indulgence.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
these  vices  and  weaknesses  are  very  frequently,  if  not  universally,  the 
result  of  tendencies  which  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  hereditary.  .  . 
The  element  of  heredity  enters  so  largely  in  the  problem  of  pauper- 
ism, that  it  should  receive  special  attention.     The  degraded,  vicious 
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and  idle,  who,  wlijn  in  gjol  haalth,  ar^3  always  on  the  verge  of  pau- 
perism, and  who,  at  the  approach  of  old  age  and  idleness,  inevitably 
become  paupers,  are  continually  rearing  a  progeny  who,  both  by 
hereditary  tendencies  and  the  associations  of  early  life,  are  likely  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents.  .  .  .  Few  persons  who 
have  not  givea  detailed  attention  to  the  subject  realize  how  much  of 
vice  and  pauperism,  idiocy  and  insanity,  is  hereditary.  ...  It 
appeared,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  that  large  nilmbers  of  those 
examined  had  been  trained  and  educated  for  the  poor-house,  by  out- 
door relief,  administered  by  law  or  private  charity." 

2.  Mr.  Dugdale's  study  of  the  "  tf  ukes  "  is  of  the  same  kind  as  Mr. 
Hoy t's,  only  it  is  much  more  profound,  although  limited  to  but  one  fam- 
ily. His  researches  show,  with  remarkable  perspicuity,  that  education 
in  criminality  leads  to  its  successful  prosecution  in  a  variety  of  phases, 
and,  for  a  period,  measurable  chiefly  by  the  opportunity  and  skill  of 
criminals  in  deflance  of  human  rights  and  their  ability  to  cope  with 
the  law;  and,  besides,  with  that  kind  of  "  heredity  "  which  in  all  time 
seems  to  have  made  a  brotherhood  of  thieves,  highwaymen  and 
pirates  everywhere,  whether  blood-related  or  not.  That  the  genius  of 
criminality,  cultivated  through  seven  generations,  separated  from 
other  society  except  to  prey  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Dugdale  shows  it  to  have 
been  among  the  ''  Jukes,"  may,  by  its  members,  become  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  birth-right,  we  can  readily  believe.  But  that  these  sur- 
roundings— this  environment — will  so  change  the  organic  constitution 
of  the  individual  physiologically,  as  to  render  him  in  general  a  fitter 
subject  of  treatment  for  the  schoolmaster  than  the  sheriff;  that  "  the 
whole  process  of  education  consists  of  the  building  up  of  cerebral 
cells";  that  this  atrophy  of  the  moral  nature  in  criminals,  which  is 
such  a  prominent  characteristic  in  the  "Jukes,"  "rests  strictly  and 
fundamentally  upon  a  physiological  basis,"  and  that,  therefore,  with- 
out qualification^  "in  treating  the  subject  it  must  be  practically  ac- 
cepted that  the  whole  question  of  the  educational  management  of 
crime,  vice  and  pauperism,  rests  strictly  and  fundamentally  upon  a 
physiological  basis  " — we  do  not  beheve.  Moreover,  these  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Dugdale  are  illogical — ^inconsistent  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  he  has  adduced.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  formative 
capacity  of  the  organic  germ  determines  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  brain  and  all  other  parti^  of  the  organism,  on  the  basis  of  a 
specific  type.  And  this  formative  capacity  is  that  which  gives  rise  to 
the  original  constitution  of  the  individual,  according  to  the  conditions 
— dynamical  and  material — of  the  parent  organism,  varying  more 
or  less  from  the  primitive  type.  These  variations  constitute  the  he- 
reditary taints  which  tend  to  propagate  themselves  from  parent  to  off- 
spring. 

The  Mechanism  of  Thought  and  Feeling,  or  the  Habits  of  Mind, 
are  also  subject  to  the  modifying  influence  of  external  conditions — 
the  constitution  of  the  individual,  in  moral  and  mental  faculties,  being 
no  less  subject  to  parental  influences  and  environment  than  bodily 
taints;  and,  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  the  period  of  growth  and 
development  is,  above  all,  amenable  to  directing  influences.  Thus  it 
is  that  impressions  firmly  made  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  lessons 
perfectly  learned,  or  habits  thoroughly  acquired,  are  never  forgotten; 
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they  are  as  regularly  maintained  by  the  process  of  nutritive  substi- 
tution as  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself.  And  if  these  influential 
conditions,  differing  from  those  which  promote  development  accord- 
ing to  the  normal  type,  be  kept  up  from  children  to  full  maturity  of 
organic  development  and  growth,  the  character  of  the  individual,  both 
bodily  and  mentallj',  is  generally  fixed.  Henceforth  it  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  insusceptible  to  other  influences — nothing  is  received  except 
that  which  corresponds  with  the  previous  manner  of  life. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  of  both  constitutional  taints 
and  mental  peculiarities,  they  do  not  perpetuate  or  magnify  them- 
selves indefinitely.  It  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  organism,  under 
favorable  conditions,  to  regain  the  ascendency — the  normal  type; 
and,  under  continuous  unfavorable  conditions,  hereditary  taints  even- 
tually destroy  the  family  or  race,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Intennperance,  from  its  influence  over  both  the  body  and  mental  or- 
ganism, is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  truthfulness  of  these  conclu- 
sions. But  "certain  considerations,"  Mr.  Dugdale  remarks,  "have 
made  him  hesitate  as  to  the  part  which  ardent  spirits  play  in  the 
carnival  of  crime. "  And  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  other  causes, 
such  as  sexual  excesses,  excessive  study  or  labor,  hereditary  predis- 
position, occupations  or  locahty  detrimental  to  health,  etc,  and  says: 
"All  these  questions  must  be  answered  by  ascertained  facts,  before  we 
can  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question :  '  Is  intemperance  the 
cause  of  crime  and  pauperism,'  or  only  a  secondary  cause  that  must 
be  reached  by  well-ordered  sanitary,  hygienic  and  educational  meas- 
ures." And  here  follows  a  table  which  shows  that  out  of  a  branch  of 
the  family  numbering  seventy-one  individuals,  forty-five  were  intem- 
perate; but  apparently  because  the  vice  of  intemperance  was  pre- 
ceded by  other  vices  in  these  people,  trained  in  all  vices,  intemper- 
ance is  thereby  made  to  appear  in  them  secondary  to  other  vices  with 
which  it  is  always  an  associate,  and  of  which^it  is  commonly  a  fore- 
runner. 

This  superficial  view  of  intemperance  as  a  cause  of  crime,  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that  on  a  previous  page  Mr. 
Dugdale  shows  that  among  the  "  Jukes  "  there  was  a  large  percent- 
age of  such  diseases  as  have  their  chief  formation  in  intemperance: 
insanity,  idiocy,  epilepsy,  deformity  and  consumption.  Intemperance 
apart,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  avocation  of  the  criminal  pri- 
marily promotive  of  these  diseases. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Dugdale,  in  this  in- 
stance, at  least,  to  have  fallen  into  the  trap  which  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface  he  set  out  to  avoid:  "In  the  genealogy  of  the  'Jukes,' the 
method  employed  has  been  to  avoid  method,  lest  I  should  uncon- 
sciously fall  into  the  error  of  being  dominated  by  foregone  conclusions  " 
and  yet  he  did  it.  He  forgets  that  statistical  tables  are  not  scien- 
tific facts — that  they  are  at  most  only  the  roadway,  requiring  the  ut- 
most care  of  construction;  and  he  who  would  contribute  to  il^  should 
divest  himself  of  all  preconceived  considerations  whatever,  as  to 
whence  the  figures  collected — the  roadway — ^will  lead.  Figures  at  vari- 
ance with  preconceived  theories  are  of  equal  importance  with  others. 
And  in  all  attempts  at  classification,  the  utmost  pains  should  be  taken 
not  to  attribute  to  any  one  cause  a  result  which  may  be  due  to  a  con- 
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junction  of  several,  or  to  the  conjunction  of  a  series  of  causes,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  data.  To  leave  certain  observed  facts  oat  of  the 
count,  by  assigning  them  a  secondary  place  in  "tentative,"  or  any 
other  kind  of  experimental  arrangements  to  fit  certain  inductions, 
vitiates  all. 

It  is  only  equally  characteristic  of  man,  as  of  every  living  thing,  to 
be  built  up  according  to  a  certain  inherent  type;  but  the  organization 
thus  built  up,  during  the  early  stages  of  development,  especially,  is 
more  or  less  subject  -to  change  in  quality,  according  to  the  material 
it  feeds  upon :  wherefore  the  constitutional  diseases  of  parents  are 
transmitted  to  their  offspring  through  the  blood  which  nourishes 
them.  And  the  organism  of  man  throughout  life  continues  subject 
to  the  food  and  force  acquired  from  without — sometimes  to  such  a 
degree  bv  environment,  as  to  eradicate  and  supplant  first  impressions. 
Hence,  if  the  conditions  are  good  in  the  first  place,  whatever  impairs 
them  affects  in  some  degree  the  organic  constitution  of  the  individ- 
ual, inasmuch  as,  at  every  period  of  life,  the  organism  requires  con- 
tinual renovation,  as  well  as  repair  through  the  material  of  nutrition. 

That  the  organ  of  the  mind — ^the  brain — ^is  the  outgrowth  and  ulti- 
mate development  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  which  the  body  in 
general  is  composed,  and  that  its  office  is  to  unite  all  the  functions 
and  faculties  into  one  common  bond,  is  among  the  most  obvious  con- 
clusions of  physiological  investigation.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
whatever  impairs  the  quality  of  the  brain,  whatever  hinders  its 
healthy  development  or  its  subsequent  powers  of  maintenance  and 
renovation,  in  a  corresponding  degree  weakens  its  functions,  and  ex- 
erts an  injurious  influence  over  both  the  individual  and  his  offspring. 
Of  all  depressing  influences  in  this  regard,  the  vice  of  all  others,  which 
is  the  most  powerful,  and  for  which  the  State  is  most  responsible  and 
least  excusable,  is  intemperance.  Shirk  it  as  we  may  under  the  fallacious 
plea  of  interference  with  public  rights  and  fruitful  industry,  no  one 
who  intelligently  examines  the  data,  given  in  these  reports  without 
regard  to  classification,  and  others  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
hospitals,  asylums,  poor-houses  and  prisons  throughout  the  land,  will 
fail  to  find  that,  as  compared  with  intemperance,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, all  other  causes  of  pauperism,  vice  and  crime  are  comparatively 
insignificant. 

Extended  observation  more  and  more  confirms  the  Statistics 
made  by  Dr.  How,  of  Massachusetts,  several  years  ago.  The 
habits  of  300  idiots  having  been  learned,  145,  or  nearly  one-half,  were 
found  to  be  habitual  drunkards.  In  one  instance,  in  which  both 
parents  were  drunkards,  seven  idiotic  children  were  bom  to  them. 
Of  similar  import.  Dr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Medical  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioner for  Scotland,  observes:  "The  drunkard  not  only  injures  and 
enfeebles  his  own  nervous  system,  but  entails  mental  disease  upon  his 
family.  His  daughters  are  nervous  and  hysterical;  his  sons  are  weak, 
wayward,  eccentric,  and  sink  under  the  pressure  of  excitement,  of  un- 
foreseen exigency,  or  the  ordinary  calls  of  duty."*  In  short,  the  chil- 
dren of  drunkards  everywhere,  are  not  only  predisposed  to  intemper- 
ance, but  thdy  are  otherwise  weak  in  all  their  nervous  functions,  de- 
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ficient  in  vital  and  bodily  energy,  incapable  of  keeping  the  willnnder 
control,  and  especially  predisposed  to  idiocy  and  insanity. 

3.  Dr.  Parker's  paper  consists  of  an  exception  which  he  takes  to 
the  conclusions  of  ]^.  Dugdale  in  his  study  of  the  "Jukes,"  and  the 
apparent  conclusions  of  Mr.  Hoyt  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  criminals  as  merely  unfortunate  diseased  subjects.  For  their 
laborious  research  and  contributioifs  to  the  statistics  of  crime  Dr. 
Parker  thinks  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  State,  while  he  re- 
grets the  trend  of  then*  conclusions  as  being  calculated  to  draw  away 
the  minds  of  those  who  agree  with  them  from  more  important,  as 
well  as  more  real  sources  of  the  great  evil  discussed.  The  environ- 
ment, he  believes,  is  the  great  factor,  and  the  efforts  of  the  State  must 
be  made  to  change  this  radically,  rather  than  lament  the  impossibility 
of  making  physiological  changes  over  which  it  can,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  have  absolutely  no  control 

4.  The  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  for  the  year,  consists  of  a 
record  of  the  duties  performed,  and  a  review  of  the  condition  of  the 
penal  apd  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State. 

In  an  effort  to  summarize  the  number  of  prisoners,  the  Association 
finds  the  records  of  officials,  in  regard  to  transfers  especially,  so  im- 
perfect as  to  seriously  embarrass  the  effort,  and  render  a  complete 
record  impracticable.  According  to  the  Court  Records,  there  were 
3, 582  convictions,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  six  local  pen- 
itentaries  of  the  State,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  3,712. 

There  are  sixty-seven  jails  in  the  State,  and  "  every  year  upwards 
of  100,000  persons  are  admitted  "  to  them.  These  are  described,  in 
the  aggregate,  as  being  wholly  unfit  to  **  be  any  longer  used  as  places  of 
penal  expiation,  or  for  the  nominally  correctional  treatment  of  offend- 
ers." As  at  present  provided  and  conducted,  they  are  "im worthy 
of  the  present  state  of  civilization  and  unadapted  to  the  purposes  of 

gublic  justice,  .  .  .  handed  down  to  this  State  in  colonial  times  as  a 
eritage  from  the  mother  country." 

The  State  Industrial  Reformatory,  at  Elmira,  is  commented  upon 
and  commended  as  the  beginning  of  a  great  advancement  wU^h 
should  utterly  supplant  the  system  in  vogue  hitherto.  A  modification 
of  the  penitentiary  and  State  prison  system  is  also  urged,  such  a  mod- 
ification as  "  will  adequately  provide  for  the  young  criminals,  who, 
after  repeated  convictions  and  imprisonments,  have  become  so  ma- 
ture in  ciiminal  character  that  they  require  special  discipline  as 
habitual  criminals,  while  yet  in  their  boyhood.  The  State  Reforma- 
tory, at  Elmira,  is  justly  precluded  from  attempting  to  treat  this  class 
as  young  felons.  The  local  penitentiaries  receive  the  larger  number  of 
them  from  the  courts,  and  the  two  houses  of  refuge  admit  such  as 
are  under  sixteen  years  of  age — ^not  infrequently  at  great  peril  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  classes  which  are  reformable  in  the  refuge 
schools  and  workshops,  while  many  others  are  consigned  to  State 
Prisons." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Detention  Department,"  there  were  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  for  the  year,  113,976  arrests  and  76,905  com- 
mitments by  the  local  authorities.  * 

Six  thojosand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  were  committed 
to  appear  before  the  higher  coui'ts,  and  2,447  youths  were  committed 
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to  reformatory  institutions  by  the  police  courts  of  New  York  city; 
and  the  number  of  persons  held  in  temporary  custody  in  the  district, 
was  87,307. — "  To  as  many  of  these  prisoners  and  detained  persons  as 
the  General  Agent  had  occasion  to  visit,  he.  conveyed  such  counsel 
and  rendered  such  aid  as  the  purposes  of  the  Association  permit." — 
The  whole  effort  and  purpose  of  the  Association  appear  to  be  to  deal 
with  the  criminals,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  promote  their 
physical  and  moral  well-being.  Of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  crime 
and  how  to  prevent  them  otherwise  than  by  reformatory  processes, 
the  report  is  surprisingly  meagre.  Mrs.  Van  Cortlandt's  report  on 
the  State  Prison  for  Women  is  a  conspicuous  exception.  Of  the  79 
female  prisoners  who  served  out  their  terms  of  punishment  during 
the  year,  from  all  but  two  she  elicited  information  useful  on  "  Im- 
provement in  the  Classification  of  Crime. "  Of  the  79  discharged  con- 
victs, 37  owned  themselves  intemperate,  29  were  under  25  years  of 
age,  65  were  serving  out  their  first  term,  13  their  second,  and  one  her 
third.  Of  the  two  exceptions,  one  died  on  the  day  her  sentence  ex- 
pired, and  the  other  one,  serving  out  her  third  term,  rudely  repelled 
all  attempts  at  conversation. 

The  suggestions  of  the  report,  for  more  care  in  keeping  the  records, 
improved  systems  of  management,  more  commodious,  cleanly  and 
better  prisons,  good  libraries,  etc.,  are  all  excellent  in  their  way,  but 
in  so  far  as  the  effort  of  the  Association  is  spent  on  merely  dealing  with 
the  consequences  of  crime  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  inquiry 
into  causes  and  how  to  prevent  them,  it  will  be  weak  and  powerless. 

5.  By  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction  for  the  City  of  New  Yoric,  for  1876,  we  are  informed  there 
were  received  into  the  various  city  institutions  imder  their  charge, 
during  the  year,  60,163  persons;  and  besides  these,  * 'relief"  was  dis- 
tributed to  6,387  families  of  the  "  out-door  "  pgor.  How.  many,  in 
addition  to  these,  were  administered  to  by  the  open-handed  private 
charities,  for  which  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  distinguished,  and 
by  the  various  private  charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  computing;  but,  doubtless,  more  than  as  many 
more,  in  the  aggregate,  of  paupers,  diseased  persons  and  criminals — 
a  multitude  equal  to  about  one  in  nine  of  the  total  population  of  the 
city !  To  the  Tombs  alone,  the  number  of  committals,  for  the  year, 
was  47,659 !  This  prisoD,  say  the  Commissioners,  has  come  to  be 
"  utterly  inadequate  for  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  .  ,  . 
The  practice  of  putting  two,  and  in  some  instances  three,  prisoners 
in  a  cell  has  become  so  chronic,  that  it  has  grown  to  be  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  if  it  were  the  most  harmless  thing  imaginable." 
These  cells  were  originally  designed  for  but  one  person,  and  then 
only  about  half  large  enough.  But  as  at  present  used  for  the  associa- 
tion of  prisoners,  they  are  often  schools  in  which  lessons  in  crime  are 
most  successfully  taught  by  the  greater  and  more  experienced  crim- 
inals to  the  lesser  and  inexperienced,  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  previously 
innocent.  From  the  Tombs  many  are  seni  to  the  "  work-nouse  "  on 
BlackweU's  Island,  where,  in  1876,  there  were  22^845  prisoners  com- 
mitted, of  nearly  equal  proportions  of  men  and  women.  ^^  DrurUcen- 
ness,"  the  Commissioners  say, "  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  incarcer- 
ation of  three-quarters  of  the  former  and  seven-eighths  of  the  latter 
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— the  predisposing  cause  in  the  cases  of  all  the  rest"  This  institution, 
also,  "has  been  much  overcrowded  during  the  entire  year."  Social 
vice  is  also  discussed,  especially  its  relation  to  intemperance,  and  it 
is  stated  that  from  among  its  victims  the  largest  body  ''that  feed  the 
charitable  hospitals  are  the  intemperate,'*  that  ''five-sixths  of  the 
courtesans  of  the  city  or  elsewhere  are  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxi- 
cating liquors. " 

The  aggregate  cost  of  sustaining  the  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  under  the  charge  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  year,  was 
$1, 150, 230. 55.  The  PoHce  and  Judicial  departments,  in  deding  with 
the  same  class  of  persons,  cost  probably  five  times  as  much  more,  or 
more  than  $5,500, 000.  As  a  credit  side  to  this  expenditure,  it  ought 
to  be  stated  the  city  received  for  the  year  about  $300, 000  for  license- 
fees — for  the  privilege  of  promoting  mtemperance;  the  privilege  of 
creating  indescribable  family  miseries;  the  privilege  of  causing  disease 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  especially  idiocy  and  insanity;  the  privilege  of 
fostering  vice  and  crime — these  ^privileges  the  city  sells  for  $300,000 
a  year,  and  reaps  in  return  inestimable  misery,  at  a  pecuniary  cost  of 
millions ! 

The  terrible  consequences  of  intemperance,  the  part  it  plays  in 
pauperism,  disease,  vice  and  crime,  if  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone, 
would  horrify  the  world  !  But  that  which  it  is  doing  here,  it  is  doing 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  the  black  death  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
scarcely  less  fatal  to  human  hfe  than  was  that  which  swept  through 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  tolerated  no 
less  blindly.  Indeed,  the  superstitious  and  imaginative  creations 
which  led  the  people  in  that  age  of  the  world  to  attribute  the  cause 
of  the  diseases  which  swept  them  away  to  echpses,  meteors,  comets 
and  earthquakes,  while  they  were  bUnd  to  the  influence  of  miasms, 
airless  huts,  corrupting  food  and  personal  filth,  werp  more  excusable 
than  the  people  of  this  age  and  generation  are  in  their  willful  blind- 
ness to  the  debasing,  demoralizing  and  death-dealing  devastations  of 
intemperance,  whi(m  they  not  only  tolerate,  but  sustain  at  enormous 
costs.  And  to  expect  to  s^y  the  terrible  epidemic  of  intemperance,  dis- 
ease and  crime  which  now  prevails,  or  to  reform  the  criminal's  life  by 
the  multiplication  of  asylums,  the  building  of  finer  jails,  larger  and 
better  penitentiary  accommodations— even  to  the  extent  of  luxuries — 
by  this  exclusive  and  continuous  dealing  with  consequences  instead  of 
causes,  would  only  be  equaled  by  the  folly  of  trying  to  extinguish  the 
flames  of  a  burning  city  by  building  a  new  and  larger  one  of  the 
same  combustible  material,  and  with  more  commodious  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  the  burned. 


The  Public  Health. 
Mortality  per  1,000  inJiabUarUSj  annually ,  from  all  causes  and  certain  special  causes. 
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New  York,  1,079,326—4  wks.  end'g  Sept.  15. 
Philadelphm,  850,900--5  wkB.  end'g  Sept.  29. 
Brooklyn,  528,000—5  wks.  end'g  Sept.  :i9..  .1 
St.  LouU,  500,000—5  wk8.  ond'g  Sept.  29  ... ' 
Chioago,  460,000—5  wks.  oad'g  Sept.  29. . . .' 
Baltimore,  350,000—5  wks.  eud'g  Sept.  29. ..' 

Bodton,  363,000—5  wks.  end'g  Sept.  29 

Cinoinnati,  280,000—5  weeks  eudV  Sept.  29 
San  Francisco,  3U0,00O— month  of  Aug. ... 
New  Orleans,  210,000— wk.  end'g  Sept.  29. 
Washington,  160,000—2  mos.  entTg  Aug.  31 
PittBbnrgh,  145,000—4  wks.  ond'g  Sept.  29. 

Newark,  126,000 i 

Providence,  103,000— month  of  Sept 

Milwaukee,  123,000— month  of  Sept 

Rochester,  70,000—2  months  end'g  Sept.  3 ). 
Richmond,  75,000—5  wks.  end'g  Sept.  29.. 

New  Haven,  60,000— month  of  Sept 

Charleston,  57,000-^  wks.  end'g  Sept 

Toledo,  50,000 

Mobile,  40,000— month  of  Aug 

Dajrton,  36.000— month  of  Sept 

Nashville,  27,000— month  of  Sept 

WheeUng,  28,000 

Buffiilo.  170,000— month  of  Aug 

KnoxviDe,  13,000^mouth  of  Sept 

Paterson,  40,000-  month  of  Sept 

Petersburg,  20,000 

Selma,  8,000— month  of  Sept 

Elmira,  26,100— month  of  Sept 

Tonkers,  18,000— month  of  Sept. 

Memphis,  45,000— month  of  St'pt ' 

Detroit,  115,000 

Syracuse,  60,000 

Reading,  40,000 

Sacramento,  21,000 — month  of  Sept , 

Minneapolis,  44,000 ' 

Oorrespondents  under  this  head  are  ear-j 
neatly  requested  to  send  their  reports 
promptly,  and  latest  estimated  population. 


Foreign  Health   Statistics.— 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain/ 
dnring   five    weeks    ending    Sept. 
15th,  28,30'>  'births   and  16;154  deaths 
were  registered  in  London  and  twenty- 
two  other  large  town.s,  and  the  natural 
increase  of  tlie  population  was  12;151. 
The  mortality    from    all    causes    wa.s, 
per    1,000,    in    London,     18.4;    Edin- 
burgh,   16.2;    Glabtgow,   21.4;    Dublin, 
22;  Portsmouth,  19.2;   Norwich,  24.2; 
"Wolverhampton,  22.8;  Sunderland,  22.2; 
Sheffield,  18;  iBirmiugham,  24.8;  Bris- 
tol, 19.4;  Liverpool,  27;  Salford,  27.4; 
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Oldham,  22.2;  Bradford,   19.8;   Leeds, 

20.4;   Hull,  25;   Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

21;  Leicester,  29.8;  Manchester,  23.4; 

Nottingham,  24.     Other  foreign  cities 

at  most  recent  dates,  per  1,000:  Paris, 

21 ;  Rome,  26 ;  Vienna,  20 ;  Brussels,  24; 

Berlin,  35;  Hamburg,  29;  Calcutta,  28; 

Bombay,  54  ;  Madras,  134 ;  Amsterdam, 
25;  Rotterdam,  22;  The  Haffue,  22; 
Christiana,  14;  Breslau,  32;  Buda-Pestb, 
3S ;  Turin,  22 ;  Alexandria,  52 ;  Copen- 
hagen, 16;  Munich,  41;  Naples,  22. 
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The  Yellow  Fever  Case  in  N  ew 
York. — We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Chater,  of  Messrs.  Chater 
&  KiDg,  merobants  of  ^ew  York,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Herald,  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  their  employee,  Mr.  John  F. 
Ohl,  from  yellow  fever. — "  He  would  not 
say  that  Mr.  Ohl  would  have  recovered, 
but  when  the  Health  Board  decided  to 
remove  him  on  Monday  his  death  was 
certain,  and  the  medical  men  at  the 
Boosevelt  Hospital  told  the  Board  So. 
Mr.  Ohl  went  voluntarily  into  that  hos- 
pital on  Tuesday  week,  Mr.  Chater  said,, 
complaining  of  sickness,  and  he  was  per- 
suaded to  remain,  though  his  intention  in 
going  there  was  to  meet  a  physician 
whom  he  had  not  found  at  his  residence. 
On  the  following  Friday  the  hospital 
authorities  notified  the  Board  of  Health 
that  Mr.  Ohl  was  suffering  from  yellow 
fever.  The  patient  was  in  a  separate 
room,  had  no  baggage  with  him,  as  it 
and  the  clothing  worn  on  his  arrival 
from  Florida  had  been  sent  to  New  Jer- 
sey, where  he  resided,  placed  in  an  out- 
house and  disinfected.  There  was  no 
chance  whatever  of  contagion,  and 
though  the  patient  had  been  very  sick, 
had  had  the  black  vomit  and  was  very 
much  weakened,  the  health  authorities 
removed  him  in  an  ambulance  on  Mon- 
day through  the  city,  put  him  on  board 
a  tug  in  the  bay,  and  sent  him  to  Staten 
Island,  and  the  result  is  what  we  all  ex- 
pected — his  immediate  death.' — Surely 
no  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Kew  York  believes  in  the  personal  con- 
tagiousness of  yellow  fever,  or  the  public 
would  not  have  been  thus  exposed ;  and 
so,  not  believing,  we  fail  to  see  any  force 
whatever  in  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
removal — "  the  prevailing  popular  senti- 
ment." The  prevailing  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  people  in  New  York,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  is  and  has  been  for 
many  years  against  the  personal  conta- 
giousness of  this  disease.  Moreover, 
even  the  quarantine  laws  of  the  port  are 
based  upon  this  belief,  verified  by  many 
years'  experience.  The  act  is  unworthy 
an  enlightened  community,  and  in  con- 


flict with  views  in  regard  to  yellow  fever 
from  accepted  authorities  everywhere. 
That  Mr.  Ohl  was  "  so  very  sick  that  his 
death  was  certain  to  come  very  speedily, 
whether  he  was  removed  or  not,"  so 
far  from  being  a  palliation  of  the  act, 
simply  adds  to  its  inhumanity. 

Boston. — Annual  Report  of  City  Reg- 
istrar for  1876.     Population,  351,247. 

Birth.s,  10.773—247  less  than  preced- 
ing year ;  ratio  to  population,  1  in  32.60; 
still-births,  491;  added  to  those  bom  alive, 
the  ratio  was  1  in  31.18.  Excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  2,570. 

Marriages  registered,  2,981 — 435  less 
than  preceding  year;  ratio  to  popula- 
tion, 1  in  58.91. 

Deaths,  8,203—755  less  than  preceding 
year ;  ratio  per  l,t)00  of  population,  23.% 
— preceding  year  was  26.20.  Number  of 
deaths  under  20  years  of  age,  4,340 — 52.- 
91  per  cent  of  total.  Under  one  year, 
2,036—24.82  per  cent,  of  totel.  Under 
five,  43.04  per  cent  Chief  causes: 
eleven  principal  zymotic  diReases,  27.20 
per  cent.;  consumption,  1,268—58  less 
than  preceding  year,  and  15.46  per  cent, 
or  1  in  6.78  of  the  males  and  1  in  6.18 
of  the  females,  of  the  total  mortality. 

Brooklyn  Board  of  Health  declares  a 
public  funeral  of  any  person  who  has 
died  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  or 
measles  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  such 
as  may  attend,  and  to  the  public  health, 
and  have  therefore,  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Sections  140  and  142  of  the 
Sanitary  Code,  adopted  the  following 
regulation: 

"  That  in  every  case  where  death  oc- 
curs from  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  or 
measles,  the  body  of  deceased  shall  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  and  enclosed  in  a 
tight  (when  possible  metallic)  burial  case, 
which  shall  not  thereafter  be  opened; 
that  the  funeral  of  such  person  shall  be 
strictly  private,  and  in  no  case  shall 
children  bo  allowed  to  attend  thereat; 
and  that  the  room  in  which  deceased 
person  was,  and  the  clothing  and  bed- 
ding used  during  s^itrknus.^,  shall  be 
thoroughly  disinfected." 
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Cincinnati  School-Itooms,  we  re- 
gret to  learn  from  Professor  Hough's 
report,  to  which  we  called  attention  a 
month  ago,  are  almost  as  bad  as  those 
which  are  more  common  to  onr  own 
sphere  of  observation  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  "Avery  large  majority  of 
the  pupils  of  onr  public  schools,*'  he  re- 
marks, "  are  breathing  for  several  hours 
each  day  an  atmosphere  containing  more 
than  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  many  cases  the  degree  of  vitiation 
reaches  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  that 
amount.    .     .    . 

"It  has  been  stated  by  several  ob- 
servers (and  experiments  of  my  own 
have  confirmed  the  statement),  that 
air  that  has  been  once  in  an  ordinary 
healthy  lung  contains  from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  gas.  It  is  very 
easily  shown  that  a  candle  will  not  bum 
at  all  in  such  expired  air.  Any  one  be- 
comes immediately  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  suffocation  whenever  the  same, 
and  only  the  same,  volume  of  air  is  in- 
haled the  second  time. 

"A  moderately  small  pupil,  when  at 
study,  respires  about  450  cubic  inches  of 
air  in  one  minute,  all  of  which  is  con- 
verted into  the  kind  of  air  just  men- 
tioned. If  this  be  diluted  with  from  two 
to  four  times  its  volume  of  pure  air,  it 
still  contains  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
gas.  So  that  if  we  consider  that  the  ex- 
pired air  of  the  average  pupil  contains 
three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  the  gas 
(which  is  under  the  actual  quantity  more 
than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  quan- 
tity originally  present  in  normal  air),  we 
easily  calculate  that  in  the  act  of  breath- 
ing for  one  minute  the  pupil  makes  1,500 
cubic  inches  of  air  poisonous  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  per  cent.  But  one  per  cent 
is  beyond  the  limit  of  ordinary  endur- 
ance, and  one-tenth  of  this  amount  soon 
makes  itself  felt  by  persons  whose  sensi- 
bilities have  not  been  gradually  blunted. 

"  Slight  differences  of  opinion  have 
been  expressed  by  men  who  are  regarded 
as  authori  ty,as  to  the  per  cent .  of  carbonic 
acid  that  may  be  habitually  breathed 


without  perceptible  injury.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  no  authority  that  allows 
more  than  .08  per  cent.  But  many  re- 
gard this  quantity  as  slowly  injurious. 
Suppose  we  accept  this  number  as  i)er- 
missible,  and  extend  our  calculation  upon 
that  basis.  We  find,  as  a  result,  that  the 
pupil  vitiates  to  that  extent  18,750  cubic 
inches,  equal  to  10.85  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute.  Applying  this  to  the  rooms 
just  mentioned,  we  find  for  the  time  re- 
quired to  vitiate  to  this  extent  the  air 
allowed  to  each  pupil: 

For  the  best  room 8|  minutes 

For  the  worst 5i  minutes 

"  Now  if  there  were  no  ventilation  at 
all,  the  above  is  the  length  of  time  the 
pupils  could  be  safely  kept  in  the  above 
rooms  and  upon  the  foregoing  basis. 
To  ventilate  these  rooms  will  require,  by 
a  very  simple  calculation,  a  complete 
change  of  air  from  seven  to  twelve  times 
per  hour.  The  best  accidental  ventila- 
tion changes  the  air  of  our  school-rooms 
less  than  four  times  an  hour,  and  the  best 
artificial  methods  cannot  change  it  often- 
er  than  six  or  eight  times  an  hour,  with- 
out producing  objectionable  draughts. 

"  The  conclusion  necessarily  follows 
that  such  rooms  as  the  above  are  over- 
crowded under  any  admissible  process 
of  ventilation. 

"  From  the  foregoing,  we  may  deduce 
the  smallest  allowable  air  space  as  de- 
pendent upon  different  rates  of  ventila- 
tion. We  will  take  two  extreme  limits 
of  change,  viz. : 

"  Six  times  an  hour,  or  every  ten  min- 
utes. 

"  Three  times  an  hour,  or  every  twenty 
minutes. 

"The  average  pupil  vitiates  to  the  ex- 
tent of  .08  per  ft,  10.85  o.  ft  of  air  in 
one  minute.  In  ten  minutes  he  will  re- 
quire 10x10.85=108.5  c.  ft,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  20x10.85=209  c.  ft 

"  But  in  the  above  calculations  no  al- 
lowance has  been  mad^for  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  pupil  and  other  bodies  in 
the  room,  and  none  for  residuary  air  left 
in  hampered  spaces.    Besides,  both  the 
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Tolame  of  respiration  and  the  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  gas  have  been  placed  at 
figures  that  are  considered  ander  the 
actual  quantities.  Making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  conditions  just  mentioned, 
and  adding  a  small  space  for  margin, 
we  must  give  from  200  to  300  o.  ft.  as 
the  smallest  allowable  air  spape  for  each 
pupil  under  the  present  Djethods  of 
ventilation." 

We  regret  the  want  of  space  for  a 
more  extended  abstract  of  Dr.  Hough*s 
report 

Bad  architecture — ^low  ceilings,  insuf- 
ficient and  total  disregard  of  the  direc- 
tion of  light,  insufficient  and  foul  priv- 
ies—all in  keeping  with  the  criminal 
smothering  process,  only  equally  com- 
mon to  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati 
as  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  deserving 
the  reprobation  of  all  decent  people. 
•*It  is  held  in  law  that  whoever  accel- 
erates death  causes  it," and  we  sincerely 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
such  common  inhumanity  on  the  part  of 
school  trustees  will  be  a  punishable 
offense. 

Paterson,  N.  J.— Diphtheria  may 
now  be  considered  a  dangerous  epidemic. 
"We  base  our  statement  on  official  figures. 
Out  of  the  ninety  deaths  that  occurred 
in  Paterson  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, no  less  than  twenty-seven,  or  nearly 
one-third,  were  from  diphtheria.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics,  there  has  not  been  such  a 
large  number  of  deaths  from  any  one 
cause.  "We  can  only  remind  our  readers 
of  the  necessity  of  doing  everything 
possible  to  limit  the  ravages  of  the 
disease.  We  fear  that  the  public  school 
principals  are  not  careful  enough,  in 
spite  of  all  their  assertions  to  the  con- 
tray.  We  are  informed  that  children 
with  the  sore  throat  have  been  attend- 
ing some  of  the  public  schools  to-day, 
without  being  sent  home.  Unless  the 
authorities  are  very  careful,  this  dreadful 
malady  may  increase  all  through  the 
winter.— Pater«o»  Daily^  Guardian, 
Oct,  Ist 


St.  Louis.— The  new  Board  of 
Health  is  composed  of  the  Mayor,  the 
President  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
Hon.  Ohas.  W.  Francis,  Health  Com- 
missioner, Hon.  John  G.  Priest,  Police 
Commissioner,  and  Drs.  Spiegelhalter 
and  Marthens.  Most  of  the  members 
have  already  had  considerable  experience 
in  sanitary  matters,  and  the  city  will 
probably  have  no  cause  for  complaint  in 
relation  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work 
of  this  important  department  is  con- 
ducted.— Clinical  Record. 

Erie :  Oow  Disease.— By  note  from 
Dr.  B.  W.  Germer,  Health  Officer  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  we  learn  of  a  very  serious 
cattle  disease  prevailing  in  that  vicinity, 
from  which  several  valuable  cows  have 
died.  Dr.  Morris  Croher,  veterinary 
surgeon,  pronounces  it  to  be  anthrax  or 
'*  mile-brand,"  a  malignant  boil  accom- 
panied with  gangrene  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sues ;  but  it  may  be  cured  if  taken  in 
time.  The  symptoms  are  bloody  urine, 
dizziness  of  the  aninml  and  disinclination 
to  stand  up.  Parties  losing  cows  by  the 
disease  are  warned  against  handling  the 
bodies  or  getting  any  of  the  blood  or 
matter  into  cuts  or  bruises,  as  it  would 
be  almost  certain'  death. 

As  yet  no  complaints  have  been  made 
by  dairymen  or  others  outside  of  the 
city. 

Bochester:  The  Belations  of  Ty- 
phoid Fever  to  Contaminated  Well 
Water. — The  energy  displayed  by  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Rochester,  in  inform- 
ing the  people  of  the  danger  of  impure 
water,  is  eminently  worthy  of  imitation 
in  other  places.  The  discovery  last 
summer  that  over  forty  persons  con- 
tracted typhoid  fever  and  other  zymotic 
diseases  from  a  single  well,  led  the 
health  officer.  Dr.  Buckley,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Health,  to  request 
all  physicians  in  the  city  to  report  all 
cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Some  fifty  cases 
were  reported  in  about  two  months. 
They  were  followed  up  by  the  sanitary 
inspectors,    and    the  relation  of  their 
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water-snpplies  to  cesspools^  sewers  and 
privy  vaults  noted.  Samples  of  water 
were  taken  from  the  saspected  wells, 
and  submitted  to  Professor  Lattimore, 
of  Rochester  University,  for  analysis, 
with  the  result  of  showing  the  amount 
of  salt — chloride  of  sodium — ^in  40  wells, 
from  2.72  to  51.82  grains  per  gallon^  an 
average  of  16.78. 

The  source  of  this  contamination  is 
very  clearly  accounted  for.  Professor 
Lattimore  remarks:  "A  moment's  re- 
flection will  convince  any  one  that 
nearly  all  the  salt  used  for  domestic 
purposes  escapes  by  the  way  of  two 
channels — the  water-closet  and  the 
house  drain.  Therefore,  we  should  ex- 
pect, what  is  always  found  on  examina- 
tion to  be  true,  that  whatever  sewage 
may  or  may  not  contain,  it  always  con- 
tains salt 

*'If  sewage  finds  its  way  to  a  well 
through  a  porous  soil,  or  through  crev- 
ices of  the  rock,  it  inevitably  brings  its 
salt  with  it.  Since  so  Indescribable  a 
compound  as  sewage  cannot  be  directly 
measured  or  estimated  by  chemical 
means,  we  take  advantage  of  its  invari- 
able constituent,  which  fortunately  does 
admit  of  the  most  exact  determination. 
Hence,  whenever  the  proportion  of  salt 
in  well  water  rises  above  a  very  few 
grains  per  gallon,  contamination  by 
sewage  or  house  drainage  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted,  and  when  it  reaches  the 
figures  above  cited— /row  five  to  fifty 
grains  per  gallon — the  danger  becomes 
so  imminent,  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  this  evidence  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  Board  of  Health. in 
the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  power  to 
protect  the  public  health  by  preventing 
the  further  use  of  water  from  these 
wells." 

Professor  Lattimore's  report,  though 
long,  is  full  of  practical  information 
throughout,  and  we  regret  our  present 
inability  to  make  room  for  it  entire,  but 
hope  to  before  long. 

Madrid. — According  to  the  official 
returns  presented  to  the  municipal  au- 
thorities,   and    published   in  El   Siglo 


Medico  of  July  8th,  there  were,  on  De. 
cember  1st,  1876,  in  the  capital  of 
Spain,  392,286  inhabitants,  classified  as 
follows:  Males,  183,831,  females,  208^- 
435. 

There  were  164,639  minors,  of  whom 
77,056  were  males,  and  87,583  females. 

The  number  of  adults  was  229,627,  of 
whom  106,675  were  males,  and  120,952 
females.* 

Of  the  total  population,  211,831  were 
unmarried,  137,181  were  married,  and 
43,254  were  widows  or  widowers. 

The  returns  representing  the  condition 
of  primary  education  in  the  capital  are 
quite  satisfactory.  Of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, 117,127  males  and  93,034  females 
are  able  to  read  and  write;  this  gives 
210,161,  which  is  54  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  There  are  30,493  that  can  read 
only,  of  whom  11,124  are  males  and  19,- 
069  are  females,  about  8  per  cent 

There  are  55,180  males  that  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  96,332  females,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  151,512  of  both  sexes,  or 
about  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Although  the  number  of  those  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  seems  large, 
we  must  remember  that  at  least  half  of  the 
164,639  minors  are  only  learning  the  first 
rudiments,  and  the  remaining  portion 
are  mechanics,  laborers,  servants,  etc.> 
who  flock  towards  the  large  centres  of 
population  from  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  and  are  in  general  among  the 
most  neglected,  as  they  are  the  most  un  - 
educated  part  of  the  community. 

Of  the  number  of  servants,  25,000,  in- 
cluding both  sexes,  are  unmarried;  2, 982 
are  married,  and  1,862  have  been  married, 
making  a  total  of  28,997. 

There  were,  at  the  time,  7,471  students, 
of  whom  6,697  were  minors  and  774 
were  adults. 

The  number  of  foreigners  in  the  city, 
according  to  the  official  returns,  was 
4,830,  of  whom  2,763  were  males  and 
2,067  females.  T.  P.  C. 

Bermuda. — Registrar-General's  Re- 
port of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths, 
1876.  Civil  population,  13,418:  5,092 
whites,  8,326  colored. 
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Births  registered,  432 :  151  whites,  281 
colored.  Annual  rates,  respectively 
29.65,  33.74.  An  increase  in  whites 
of  2.06,  and  in  colored  6.67  per  1,000 
over  1875.  Of  the  whites,  78  were  males 
and  73  females;  colored,  131  were  males 
and  150  females.  Of  births  out  of  wed- 
lock, whites,  2.91  per  cent,  colored, 
32.65,  an  increase  of  1.56  per  pent,  in 
the  former,  and  5.64  per  cent,  in  the 
latter,  over  1875.  Still  births:  whites  5, 
or  4.46  per  cent;  colored,  16,  or 7.30  per 
cent.  MaiTiages,  132;  43  white,  68 
colored,  21  mixed— a  total  increase  of  25 
over  1875.  The  class  designated  as  mixed 
were  more  numerous  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year.  In  these  cases  the  men,  as^ 
usual,  were  white,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, soldiers.  Deaths,  331 :  whites,  112; 
colored,  219;  per  1,000,  respectively, 
21.99  and  26.30.  The  deaths  of  males 
among  the  whites  were  to  the  deaths  of 
females  as  143.47  to  100;  and  among 
the  colored,  the  deaths  of  females  to  the 
deaths  of  males  were  as  128.12  to  100. 
Of  the  causes  of  death,  20  only  are  re- 
corded fVom  zymotic  diseases.  Tuber- 
cular diseases,  54  :  13  white,  41  •colored. 
Among  the  troops  the  number  of  deaths 
was  15—7.1  per  1,000  strength.  The 
number  of  sick  under  treatment  never 
exceeded  47.5  per  1,000 — an  unusually 
favorable  record.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  colony — which  is  of  great 
interest  as  a  winter  resort,  to  invalids  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  United 
States  especially — appears  to  have  been 
very  satisfactory ;  no  epidemis  of  any 
kind  whatever.  The  rain-fall  during  the 
year  wivs  greatest  at  Whale  Bay,  66.42, 
and  smallest  at  Gibb'sHill,  47.74,  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  for  1875.  Owing  to 
the  improvidence  of  the  poor,  however, 
in  not  having  tanks  in  good  repair, 
water  was  much  in  demand. 

Temperature:  highest  for  the  year, 
in  August,  93^.3;  lowest  in  March, 
45°.  1.  Mean  for  the  year:  9  A.  M., 
71^.8 ;  3  P.  M.,  73«'.44.  Mean  at  3 
o'clock  P.  M.,  November  to  March  inclu- 
sive, 66^.26.  The  winds  were  moderate; 
6  on  the  scale  of  "  a  strong  breeze  "  was 


the  highest  record,  and  that  but  once 
October  22d.  The  highest  average  ve- 
locity was  13.6  per  hour,  in  November, 
and  the  lowest,  4.2,  in  May.  The  Regis- 
trar-Creneral  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  fullness  and  evident  care  of  his  rec- 
ords, notwithstanding  the  interference 
of  a  "  few  members  of  this  community 
who  might  possibly  have  been  deceived 
by  designing  persons  endeavoring  to 
create  a  false  impression  respecting  the 
general  practice  of  dealing  with  the  qnes- 
ton  of  births,"  etc.  We  trust  that  he 
and  all  other  Registrars  of  Yital  Statis- 
tics will  continue  to  show  that  the  high- 
est duty  of  their  offices  consists  in  the 
most  exacting  accuracy. 

Borax  and  Borax  Soap. — ^Many 
housekeepers  regard  borax  as  a  domestic 
necessity.  In  the  laundry,  especially,  it 
has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  as 
an  article  of  domestic  economy — ^to  save 
both  labor  and  soap — as  it  is  the. only 
alkali  which  may  be  used  freely  to  take 
out  dirt,  without  injury  to  either  the 
hands  or  clothing.  It  is  also  an  efficient 
remedy  to  drive  away  cockroaches,  red 
ants  and  other  vermin.  For  this  purpose 
powdered  borax  may  be  freely  sprinkled 
on  the  pantry  shelves,  round  the  flour 
barrel,  meal  tubs,  and  other  haunts  of 
these  pests,  with  certain  effect,  and 
without  possible  danger  to  any  one. 

Borax  is  also  an  excellent  article  for  the 
toilet — for  cleansing  the  hair,  for  rough 
skin,  chapped  hands,  etc.,  etc.  Bat  for 
those  uses,  and  also  for  the  laundry,  it 
may  be  most  effectively  used  As  soap. 
Mr.  Thomas  Gill,  of  14  Park  Place,  New 
York,  has  gone  into  the  manufacture  of 
borax  soaps  extensively,  using  borax  as 
a  substitute  for  potash  and  soda,  by 
which  he  produces  soaps,  for  both  the 
laundry  and  the  toilet,  superior  to  any 
other  soaps  which  have  hitherto  been 
brought  to  our  notice. 

Murray's    Oharcoal    Tablets    are 

worthy  the  attention  of  all  persons  sub- 
ject to  acidity  of  the  stomach,  disagree- 
able eructations,  bad  breath,  etc.,  as  the 
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Bimplest,  but  at  the  Bame  time  the  inoe 
generally  effective  means  they  can  use. 
They  may  be  obtained  at  Ditman's, 
Broadway  and  Barclay  Street. 


ptnaturie. 


Latham'8  Sanitary  Engineering* 
•was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  published 
in  the  English  language,  in  1873,  and  it 
very  quickly  and  very  justly  attained  a 
high  reputation,  which  it  still  holds. 
But  owing  to  the  bigh  price  of  the  work, 
$12  a  copy,  in  this  country  especially,  it 
has  had  but  comparatively  few  readers. 
Mr.  Frost,  the  enterprising  editor  and 
publisher  of  Engineering  Nevos,  deserves 
well  of  the  public  for  bringing  out  this 
well  gotten  up  American  edition,  at  a 
price  which  will  surely  not  fail  to  give 
this  excellent  work  the  extended  circula- 
tion in  this  country  which  it  so  well 
merits.  With  regard  to  sewer  construc- 
tion and  house  drainage,  especially,  it  is 
particularly  replete,  and  elaborately  il- 
lustrated, showing  the  various  kinds  and 
plans  which  have  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  the  most  efficient.  Besides 
the  complete  republication  of  the  ori- 
ginal work,  including  plates  and  dia- 
grams, the  editor  has  added  several 
pages  of  new  matter,  comprehending 
much  practical  information  in  regard  to 
water-supply,  tables  and  plans  of  esti- 
mates of  proposals,  specifications,  etc., 
which  add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Beauty  is  incapable  of  explanatory 
science,  hence  to  notice  a  book  on  itf  is 
simply  to  notice  a  high  but  unsuccessful 
ambition  to  describe  that  which  is  inde- 


*  Sanitary  Engineering.  A  Goide  to  the  Con- 
stniction  of  Works  of  Sewerage  and  Honse 
Drainage,  with  Tables  for  Facilitating  the  Cal- 
culations  of  the  Engineer.  By  Baldwin  Latham, 
C.E.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  etc.  Chicago:  George  H. 
Frost,  1877.    Price,  |3.00. 

t  Personal  Appearance  and  the  Coltare  of 
Beauty,  with  HiuU  as  to  Character.  By  T.  S. 
Sozinskey,  M.D.,  Ph  D.  12mo,  pp.  196.  Phila- 
delphia :  Allen,  Lone  &  Scott. 


scribable;  but,  approximately,  we  may 
say  at  the  outset,  the  book  before  us  is 
an  admirable  and  profitable  effort,  with 
a  good  but  insufficient  title,  for  the 
charms  of  beauty  find  their  chief  pro- 
motion in  whatever  contributes  to  health 
of  body  and  purity  of  soul,  conditions 
which  are  made  much  of  by  the  author, 
and  which  the  reader  will  much  profit  by. 
But  although  it  is  not  in  our  power  to< 
analyze  the  nature  of  beauty,  we  can  ad- 
mire a  good  book  on*it,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  can  the  subject  of  it;  and 
in  proportion  as  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  separate  parts  and  characters 
which  constitute  the  one,  we  are  in  like 
manner  better  qualified  to  appreciate 
and  admire  the  qualities  which  consti- 
tute the  other.  What  is  beauty?  Beauty  I 
But  what  contributes  to  it?  Even  this 
question  overwhelms  us  with  inexplic^ 
able  efforts  to  comprehend  the  incom- 
prehensible. The  beauties  of  Nature 
which  overwhelm  us  on  every  side 
whisper  an  answer  in  thrills  of  unspeak- 
able words  —  something  better,  purer, 
higher  and  holier — and  we  approach  the 
precincts  of  sublimity,  kinship  with  God, 
that  is  beauty.  Let  him  who  would 
attain  unto  it  get  this  book,  and  make 
himself  familiar,  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  with  all  the  attributes  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  the 
human  form.  He  will  herein  learn  how 
to  avoid  many  evils  to  which  flesh  is 
not  heir,  and,  becoming  acquainted  with 
both  the  ideals  and  realities  of  beautv, 
he  will  be  a  much  better  master  of  all 
the  destinies  which  render  life  most 
charming  to  one's  self,  and  most  agree- 
able to  one's  fellows. 

Sound  Learning.— Professor  S.  D. 
Gboss,  in  a  recent  acknowledgment  of 
a  complimentary  allusion  to  himself  by 
the  President  pf  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Kentucky,  says:  "It  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  state  that  I  am  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  and  that 
although  I  am  now  in  my  seventy-third 
year,  I  never  possessed  greater  aptitude 
for  mental  labor  than  I  do  at  the  present 
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moment.  Naturally  of  a  sonnd  consti- 
tation,  and  regular  and  systematic  in  all 
my  liabits,  with  a  well-regulated  temper, 
I  never  miss  a  lecture  or  fail  to  meet  a 
professional  engagement  God  has  been 
very  kind  to  me,  and  in  all  the  duties 
and  relations  of  life  I  have  endeavored 
to  be  kind  to  myself— in  other  words,  I 
have  always  believed  that  God  takes 
best  care  of  him  who  takes  care  of  him- 
self."— LmdsviUe  Medical  News. 


A  Public   Schools  Aid   Society 

has  been  organized  in  New  York,  Wil- 
liam OuUen  Bryant)  President,  with  the 
laudable  purpose  of  providing  poor 
children  with  needful  clothing,  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  compulsory 
education  law,  and  so  avoid  the  "Sup- 
plementary Charity  Act,"  which  other- 
wise renders  children  out  of  school  liable 
to  the  constraints^ of  truancy.  Charita- 
bly disposed  persons  who  are  willing  to 
aid  this  charity  have  opportunity  of  do- 
ing so  by  sending  their  contributions  to 
Mr.  Aaron  B.  Clarke,  Secretary,  17  Bible 
House. 


The  American  Natiiralist  con- 
tinues, from  month  to  month,  to  pre- 
sent an  amount  of  sound  instruction  in 
natural  history,  in  a  more  agreeable  and 
impressible  form,  for  both  teachers  and 
students,  than  any  other  periodical  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 

The  October   number,  for  example, 
contains  a  sketch  of  "The  Surface  Ge- 
ology of  Eastern  Massachusetts,"  by  W. 
O.  Crosby;   "Pseudis,  the  Paradoxical 
Frog,"  by  S.  W.  Garman,  with  an  illustra- 
tion. Edwin  A.  Barber,  in  a  paper  "On 
the  Ancient  and  Modem  Pueblo  Tribes 
of    the   Pacific   Slope   of  the    United 
States,"  endeavors  to  answer  the  enig- 
matical question,  "  Who  were  the  archi- 
tects  of  the  ancient  and  extensive  pre- 
historic stone  structures  which  abound 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  Southwest  ?    S.  W.  Williston 
discusses,  con  amore,  "The  American 
Antelope;"    John   A    Ryder   touches 
closely  upon  the  Darwinian  Philosophy 


in  his  "Laws  of  Digital  Eeduction;" 
and  David  S.  Jordan  closes  the  list  of 
longer  papers  with  a  very  complete 
article  "  On  the  Distribution  of  Fresh- 
water Fishes."  And  then  follows,  as  in 
every  month,  an  instructive  summary  of 
items,  and  the  progress  made  in  the 
various  sciences  of  Botany,  Zoology, 
Microscopy,  etc.,  etc.  $4  a  year,  35  cts. 
a  number.  H.  O.  Houghton  A;  Co., 
Boston. 


Flowers.— That  hitherto  pretty  spe- 
cies of  magazine  literature,  Vick*s  Floral 
Guide,  is  now  in  process  of  development 
into  a  new  and  more  charming  species: 
Tick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. It  is  announced  for  January,  1878, 
but  the  bud  is  already  largely  swollen, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  bloom  about  De- 
cember 1st.    Under  no  other  circum- 
stances would  we  be  willing  to  relinquish 
the    Guide— to  health  and  beauty — so 
long  nurtured  by  its  master  hand  in  the 
most  delightful  though  most  ancient  of 
all    occupations.      The   cultivation    of 
flowers  is  not  only  conducive  to  health 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind,  but  it  is 
probably  the  foundation  of  more  good 
will  and   more   substantial  friendships 
than  any  other  human  occupation.     All 
the  pleasures  and  ecstasies  of  horticul- 
ture are  harmless  and  pure ;  it  is  an  em- 
ployment which,  in  its  various  grades, 
comprehends  the  opulent  and  the  indi- 
gent, and  while  teeming  with  boundless 
variety,  affords  an  excitement  and  emu- 
lation wholly  free  from  contention  or  ill- 
will  from  any  source  whatsoever. 

"Every  herb  and  every  tree  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  '*  were  given  unto  man 
for  his  eigoyment,   and  no  portion  of 
creation  has  been  resorted  to  with  so 
much  success  for  the  promotion  of  hu- 
man delights   as    flowers.      The  rites, 
emblems  and  mysteries  of  religion,  the 
achievements  of  nations,  the  capricious 
visions   of  fancy  and  most   grotesque 
masks   of  eccentricity,  have   all   been 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  or 
the  artist  on  the  temple,  the  altar,  and 
the    tomb;   but   plants— their    foliage, 
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flowers  or  fniits — ^as  the  most  graceful, 
varied  and  pleasing  objects  to  the  view, 
have  nniyersally  been  the  objects  of  de- 
sign, and  have  supplied  the  earliest,  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  enduring 
embellishments. 

The  pomegranate,  the  almond  and 
flowers  were  selected  in  the  wilderness, 
by  DiTine  appointment,  to  give  form  to 
sacred  utensils. 

The  rewards  of  merit  and  the  wreath 
of  the  victor,  from  the  earliest  time,  are 
alike  floral.  The  acanthus,  the  ivy, 
the  lotus,  the  vine,  the  palm,  the  oak— 
•everywhere  flourish  under  the  chisel, 
the  brush,  or  the  loom  of  ancient 
«rt.  And  in  modem,  no  less  than  in 
-ancient  times,  flowers  afford  the  most  ex- 
clusive emblem  of  all  the  decorations  of 
ingenuity  and  art  In  their  relations  to 
the  devout  feelings  of  mankind,  to  medi- 
cine, poetry,  love,  marriage,  and  the 
tomb — ^they  are  an  alluring  subject  to 
write  about,  more  than  wi  now  have 
time  and  space  for.  Yick's  Floral 
Monthly  will  soon  cast  its  fragrance,  and 
under  its  inspiratioa  we  shall  doubtless 
have  abundant  reason  to  return  to  the 
'Subject. 

Bochester,  James  Tick,  $1.25  a  year. 

The  Simon  Testiinonial  Fund.— 
In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Simon  Testi- 
monial Fund,  it  is  determined  that  the 
funds  subscribed  shall  be  spent  in  a 
bust  of  that  gentleman,  which  will  be 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Surgeons.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  presided 
at  the  meeting  above  referred  to,  re- 
marked that  there  were  no  more  valu- 
able contributions  to  medical  literature 
than  the  reports  which  Mr.  Simon  had 
sent  out  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  At  the  present  moment 
he  believed  the  value  of  those  reports 
was  underrated,  but  at  some  future 
.period  they  would  be  properly  esti- 
mated, and  the  nature  and  value  of  his 
services  more  publicly  recognized.  It 
has  been  arranged  that  a  small  copy  of 
the  statue  shall  be  presented  to  each 


subscriber  of  two  guineas  and  upwards, 
Donntions  will  be  received  by  the 
honorary  secretary,  at  1  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi ;  or  at  the  bank  of  Messrs. 
Bobarts,  Lubbock  &  Ck>.,  Lombard 
Street,  London. 

The  Functiona  of  a  General  Police 
Force  for  the  Extinction  of  Fires,* 
although  of  special  application  to  Lon- 
don, like  all  the  papers  of  Mr.  Ghad- 
wick  contains  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  municipal  authorities  every- 
where. The  purport  of  the  paper  is,  the 
special  advantage  of  combined  Fire 
Police-  Service.  Examples  are  cited  in 
the  service  of  Manchester,  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  where  the  entire  police  force 
is  constituted,  with  more  or  less  varia- 
tion, as  a  Are  force,  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  men  being  taught  the  use  of 
the  hose,  and  trained  under  the  chief  of 
the  police,  supervised  by  a  fire  commit- 
tee. The  special  advantages  claimed 
are,  greater  promptitude  of  action,  cer- 
tainty of  concentration,  prevention  of 
panics,  better  protection,  the  saving  of 
labor  and  public  economy. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  and 
Supplement  are  necessary  to  all  per- 
sons who  would  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  scientific  world,  for  they  are  both 
thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  their  scope. 

The  October  number  of  the  Monthly 
closes  Vol.  XI,  making  this  an  especially 
appropriate  time  to  subscribe  for  the 
numbers  to  come  hereafter;  but,  we 
opine,  any  one  interested  in  science  who 
is  not  already  fortunate  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Monthly,  only  has  need  to 
look  over  the  index  of  this  number  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  going  back 
on  it 

The  Supplement  is  of  the  same  sort, 
and  necesekrj  to  complete  the  monthly 
curriculum.    It  has  reached  "No.  VI," 

*A  Special  Report  to  the  Council  and  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  "  The 
Prevention  of  Fires,"  and  on  "The  Water 
Supply  of  the  Metropolis,"  by  Edwin  Chadwick, 
Esq.,  C.B.  Second  Edition.  London:  W. 
Wilfred  Head  &,  Mark. 
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and  ibis  last  contains:  ** Development 
of  the  Forms  of  Animal  Life,"  by  Prof. 
Allen  Thompson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
etc.;  "Modem  'Symposium'** — ^R.  H. 
Button,  Prof.  Huxley,  Lord  Blacbford, 
Hon.  Robert  Noel ;  Subject:  "  The 
Soul  and  Future  Life;'*  "Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Angels,"  by  Prof.  W.  Robertson 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen; 
"  Practical  Side  of  Co-operative  House- 
keeping," by  Roswell  Fisher;  and  half  a 
dozen  other  papers  on  the  same  plain, 
monthly.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  $4 
a  year,  50  cts.  a  number;  Supplement, 
$3  a  year,  25  cts.  a  number;  both,  $7  a 
year.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Notes  on  the  Epidemiologry  of 
Ohio,  by  Thomas  Minob,  M.D.,  Cincin- 
nati, is  a  valuablesummary  of  the  topog- 
raphy, area,  population,  geology,  hy- 
drography, altitude  and  climatology  of 
the  different  counties  of  the  State,  and 
the  distribution  of  zymotic  disease, 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present 
time.  The  integrity  of  the  record,  how- 
ever, is  much  impaired  by  the  contro- 
versial character  of  the  concluding  pon- 
tion,  on  cholera.  In  a  faithful  record  of 
facts,  opinions  should  have  no  place. 
And  the  omission  of:  Whether  Pett«n- 
kofer  of — and  in  Munich— is  a  better, 
and  final  arbiter  of  the  cause  and  course 
of  cholera  in  the  Southwest  in  1873  than 
the  "American  Cholera  Commission," 


whom  he  is  said  to  have  completely  re- 
fated,  or  not,  would  have  added  value 
to  the  Notes. 

*'  Public  Health,"  an  Address  before 
the  W6rkingmen*8  Institate,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  some  months  ago,  by  Dr.  A.  G. 
Field,  comprehends  just  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which,  of  all  other,  is  the 
most  useful  for  the  class  of  people  be- 
fore whom  it  was  delivered.  People — 
working  people,  especially,  everywhere — 
need  have  the  economy  of  both  public 
and  private  health  impressed  upon  them, 
as  the  safest  and  surest  road  to  comfort 
and  affluence;  and  the  time  is  hastening 
when  cultivated  communities  every- 
where will  esteem  that  doctor's  service 
best,  who  first  teaches  them  how  to  keep 
weU, 

Books  Beceived.— Allen's  Changes 
in  New  England  Population;  Trans- 
actions of  the  Medical  Association  of 
Alabama;  NewelPs  Address  on  Edaca 
tion  and  Labor;  Chancellor's  Report  on 
the  Public  Charities,  etc.,  of  Maryland; 
Kennedy's  Philosophy  of  School  Disci- 
pline; Transactions  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Philadelphia;  Transactions  of 
the  Medical  Association  of  Georgia; 
Janssen's  Annuairie  de  la  Mortality  ou 
Tableaux  StatisUques  des  Causes  de 
d6c63  et  du  Mouvement  de  la  Popula- 
tion; Wylie's  Hospitals;  Phin's  How  to 
Use  the  Microscope;  Gedding's  Aiken  as 
a  Health  Station. 
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HEALTH  OF  ROWING  MEN. 

By  B.  H.  Bbapfobd,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Bichardson,  in  his  recent  book  on  the  "  Diseases  of  Modem 
Life,"  in  speaking  of  boat-racing,  sa^s:  ''I  can  scarcely  overrate 
the  dangers  of  those  fierce  competitive  exercises  which  the  world 
in  general  seems  determined  to  applaud.  The  state  of  perfection 
arrived  at  is  at  best  artificial,  and  sustainable  for  but  a  brief  period. 
The  mode  of  life  necessary  for  perfection  is  itself  incompatible,  be- 
yond a  limited  time,  with  the  ordinary  necessities  and  requirements 
of  life;  and  when  the  artificial  system  ceases,  ....  the  involuntary 
musdes,  the  heart  especially,  remain  in  strength  out  of  all  due  pro- 
portion, greater  than  the  rest  of  the  active  moving  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism. " 

After  describing  the  symptoms  of  persons  laboring  with  heart  dis- 
ease, brought  on,  in  his  opinion,  in  tiiis  way,  he  adds: 

"  By  sldUful  training  it  is  quite  true  that  men  may  be,  and  are, 
brought  to  a  fine  external  standard,  but  the  external  development  is 
so  commonly  the  covering  of  an  internal  and  fatal  evil,  that  I  venture 
to  afi&rm  there  is  not  in  England  a  trained  professional  athlete  of  the 
age  of  35,  who  has  been  10  years  at  his  callW,  who  is  not  disabled." 

This  expresses  well  an  opinion  quite  generally  received  by  the  pub- 
lic and  by  a  large  number  of  intelligent  medical  men.  The  only  one, 
however,  who  has  attempted  to  investigate  this  subject  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  usual  method  of  clinical  investigation  is  Dr.  John 
Morgan,  of  Maaichester,  England  ("University  Oar,"  by  John  E. 
Morgan,  MD.) 

He  collected  the  names  of  all  the  participants  in  the  university  races 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  by  direct  inquiry  learned  the 
condition  of  all  who  were  living  and  the  cause  of  death  of  those  who 
had  died.  The  conclusions  he  draws  from  the  facts  collected  differ 
from  the  views  held  by  Dr.  Richardson.  The  analysis,  he  says, 
"  seems  to  show  that  if  harm  reallv  was  done  by  too  great  a  strain 
being  laid  on  the  system  in  early  life,  that  harm  may  generally  be  ac- 
counted for  either  by  the  existence  of  constitutional  unsoundness, 
or  by  some  deviation  from  the  commonly  accepted  laws  of  prudence." 

Out  of  294  Oxford  and  Cambridge  oarsmen,  whose  condition  was 
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accurately  ascertained  by  Dr.  Morgan,  115  considered  themselves 
benefited  by  their  exertions;  162  were  in  no  way  injured;  17  thought, 
or  it  was  thought  by  their  friends,  that  they  were  injured.  The 
cases  of  these  17  were  carefully  investigated. 

1  had  pneumonia  1  year  after  the  race,  but  was  aHve  and  apparently 
well  20  years  after. 

1  had  an  enlarged  heart  20  years  after  the  race. 

1  had  an  "  abscess  "  of  the  elbow-joint. . 

5  had  died  of  consumption. 

1  died  suddenly  30  years  after  the  race,  perhaps  of  heart  disease. 

5  supposed  themselves  injured,  but  enjoyed  fair  health  for  18  or  20 
years  after  their  racing  days. 

3  thought  they  had  suffered  from  the  sudden  change,  on  giving  up 
an  active  out-door  life  for  a  tnore  sedentary  one. 

Calculating  the  number  of  years  lived  up  to  1869  by  the  294  boat- 
ing men,  and  the  expectation  of  life  at  that  time  of  those  living  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Farr's  life  tables).  Dr.  Morgan  found  the  sum  of  years 
exceeded  the  number  of  years  of  the  expected  life  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  healthy  men  at  the  age  of  20. 

For  example,  the  years  lived  in  1869  by  the  crews  in  the  different 
races  from  1829  to  1859,  added  to  the  expected  life  in  1869  of  all  liv- 
ing (deducting  for  unsound  lives),  amounted  to 10,778  years. 

The  expectation  of  life  of  these  men  at  their  20th  years 

was,  collectively 10,240       " 
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These  lives  were  not  shorter,  but  longer  by  538  years  (or  2.2-|- 
years  a  man)  than  could  have  been  predicted  at  the  time  of  their 
rowing. 

I  have  succeeded  in  ascertaining  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  the 
condition  of  health  of  all  graduates  of  Harvard  College  who  engaged 
in  the  inter-coUegiate  regattas  up  to  the  year  1870. 

These  facts  are  not  as  valuable  as  those  collected  by  Dr.  Morgan, 
as  rowing  is  a  comparatively  modem  custom  in  American  colleges. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  they  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  call 
attention  to  a  subject  which  must  be  left  to  future  investigations  for 
more  thorough  examination.* 

From  the  classes  at  Harvard  College  between  the  years  1852  and 
1876,  there  have  been  150  rowing  men  in  the  annual  university  races 
between  Harvard  and  Tale. 

Of  these,  113  were  from  the  classes  between  the  years  1852  and 
1870  iuclusive. 

The  37  oarsmen  iu  the  classes  between  1870  and  1876  are  rejected, 
as  but  a  comparatively  short  time  has  elapsed  since  their  boat-racing. 
There  have  been  no  deaths  in  their  number,  and  they  are  beHeved  to 
be  in  good  health. 

Of  these  113, 10  were  killed  in  the  war,  2  died  of  disease  contracted 
in  service. 

*These  facts  were  ascertained  by  direct  inqniry  of  the  men  themselTeB,  of  the 
class  Si  cretaries  and  from  personal  knowledge.  None  except  participants  in  the 
nniyersity  races  between  Harvard  and  Yale  College  are  here  considered — ^it  not 
being  certain  that  sufficient  preparation  was  made  in  all  cases  for  the  class  and 
scratch  races  to  justify  incluaing  the  oarsmen  in  this  investigation. 
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These  deaths  may  be  considered  due  to  an  unnsual  cause. 

Of  the  remaining  101, 11  have  died:  *1  Bright's  disease,  5  consump- 
tion, 1  *' intense  neuralgia,''  1  suicide,  2  deaths  from  accident,  1  cause 
of  death  unknown. 

Of  the  90  living,  4  are  invalids;  1  was  well  until  23  years  after  gradu- 
ation, disease  not  attributed  to  rowing;  1  is  consumptive,  considered 
hereditary  by  the  patient,  but  the  tendency  was,  perhaps,iaggravated 
by  rowing;  1  nervous  prostration,  perhaps  brought  on  by  rowing;  1 
insane,  the  result  of  dissipation. 

Of  the  remaining  86,  67  are  known  to  be  in  perfect  health;  19  are 
not  repori;ed  as  si(^  by  the  class  Secretaries,  but  they  have  not  an- 
swered the  circular  inquiries  as  to  their  health. 

The  average  age  at  the  time  of  graduation  may  be  considered  21 
years.  The  expectation  of  life  at  this  time  is,  according  to  Dr.  Farr, 
39  years. 

The  expected  lives  of  these  101  rowing  men,  at  the  time  of  their 
graduation,  is  3,939  years. 

The  number  of  years  already  livedf  by  these  101  men,  added  tq  the 
expect{(tion  of  life  of  the  90  living  (calculated  in  the  accompanying 
table)  at  the  present  time,  is  3,402  years.  There  is,  therefore,  an  ex- 
cess of  63  years. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  great  value  cannot  be  placed  upon  these 
figures,  as  the  number  dealt  with  is  not  large,  and  as  only  25  years  have 
passed  since  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of  rowing  in  Harvard 
College.  Th«  argument  can  also  be  urged  against  this  method  of 
reasoning,  that  the  oarsmen  in  these  contests  are  necessarily  picked 
men,  and  therefore  the  ordinary  rates  of  expected  Ufe,  as  calculated 
for  ihe  average  man,  are  too  low  for  marked  physical  perfection.  J 

These  figures,  however,  as  far  as  they  go  (coinciding  as  they  do 
with  Dr.  Morgan's  results),  certainly  show  that  the  evil  effects  of  the 
practice  of  rowing  and  training  are  not  as  evident  as  is  claimed  by 
many. 

The  injurious  effects  usually  attributed  to  boat-racing  are: 
'  1.     Severe  eadiaustion  after  a  race. 

2.  Disturbance  caused  by  the  change  from  the  active  life  of  reg- 
ular rowing  to  the  habits  of  ordinary  life. 

3.  Consumption — emphysema. 
4     Heart  disease. 

5.     Nervous  debUity. 

1.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  first  is  very  common.  In  al- 
most every  newspaper  report  of  a  boat  race,  this  casualty  is  men- 
tioned as  having  occurred.  This  seems  not  to  be  the  case.  Dr. 
Morgan  could  find  no  case  in  all  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  races. 

*llie  causes  of  death  have  been  taken  from  the  respectiye  class  records. 

fThe  inquiries  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  1876. 

t  This  objection  does  not,  however,  apply  to  Mr.  Morgan's  figures.  He  eavs 
(loo.  cit.p.  25):  "If,  instead  of  adopting  Dr.  Farr*8  calculations,  we  take  the 
tables  of  some  of  those  insurance  offices  which  profess  to  accept  none  but  select 
live^,  we  still  fUid  the  oarsmen  living  bey ond, these  limits.'' 
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Of  the  101  oarsmen : 


TABLF. 

11  are  dead. 

Sum  of  years  lived  by  them  after 

their  2lBt  year •  84 

90  are  living. 

101 


Of  the  90,  86  are  well. 


Sum  of  yean 

Sum  of 

lived  since  21. 

Expected  Life  in  1877. 

1  is 

46  yrs. 

old. 

26. 

yrs. 

- 

— 

22 

yrs. 

=     47 

yr 

6  are 

i45 

a 

144 

- 

— 

138 

—  282 

(( 

2  " 

43 

t( 

44 

- 

— 

48 

—    92 

tt 

5  " 

41 

(( 

100 

— 

— 

130 

=  230 

t€ 

10  "• 

40 

it 

190 

— 

— 

260 

—  450 

tt 

2  •«* 

39 

u 

36 

— 

— 

64 

—    90 

tt 

8  « 

38 

it 

136 

- 

— 

224 

=  360 

it 

6  " 

37 

tt 

96 

— 

— 

168 

—  264 

tt 

4  " 

36 

<i 

60 

— 

116 

—  216 

tc 

5  " 

35 

t« 

70 

> 

— 

150 

—  220 

t€ 

2   " 

33 

ti 

24 

- 

— 

62 

=    86 

tt 

13   " 

32 
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- 

— 

416 

—  559 

ts 
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31 

tt 

100 

tt 

- 

— 

330 

—  430 

tt 
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30 

ft 

18 

— 

— 

66 

=    84 

tt 

5  " 

29 

tt 

40 

— 

- 
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—  210 

(C 

5  « 

28 

tt 

36 

- 

- 

176 

^ 

=  210 

t€ 

86 

3830 

4  ar€ 

)  invalids. 

90 


No.  of  years  lived  since  2l8t  year, 
added  to  present  expectation  of  life: 

25+  6=^30 
10--  2  =  12 
11 -"10  =  21 
16 --10  =  26 


88 


Total  number  of  years  lived  by  the  101  oarsmen  since  their 
21st  year  of  age,  added  to  the  expectation  of  life  of  the  sur- 
vivors in  1877 

Sum  of  expected  years  of  life  of  101  healthy  men  at  21  years 

of  age  (calculated  according  to  Dr.  Farr's  table) 

Surplus  of  years  for  the  101  oarsmen 


3830 


88 


4002 
3939 


63 


Inquiries  made  of  the  leading  oarsmen  of  both  Harvard  and  Yale 
failed  to  discover  that  there  had  been  any  case  in  the  regattas  between 
these  colleges. 

'*'Two  instances  are  reported  of  men  who  were  said  to  have  been 


^One  of  these  was  in  a  class  race,  not  in  a  university  race. 
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sun-struck,  without  any  permanent  injury,  however,  as  one  rowed 
subsequently  in  three  inter-colleglate  races,  and  in  a  race  with  the 
Oxford  four,  and  the  other  in  a  letter  states  that  he  considers  himself 
benefited  by  his  rowing  career. 

In  one  of  the  college  regattas  a  few  summers  ago,  one  oarsman,  not 
a  student  of  either  Harvard  or  Tale  Colleges,  fainted  during  or  after  a 
race.  He  had  been  suffering  from  a  felon,  which  had  deprived  him  of 
sleep  for  four  or  five  nights  previous  to  the  race,  and  his  attempting 
to  enter  the  regatta  may  be  fairly  considered  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  common  prudence. 

The  case  of  a  professional  oarsman  who  died  during  a  single  scull 
race  is  well  known.  It  is  probable  that  the  exciting  cause  of  death 
was  the  rowing  match,  as  no  evidence  of  constitutional  disease  was 
found  at  the  autopsy.  I  have  not  learned  whether  his  habits  were 
good,  or  whether  he  had  made  careful  preparation  for  the  physical 
match  he  was  to  engage  in. 

In  a  few  of  the  college  "  scratch  races "  or  "scrub  races"  (boat 
races  rowed  by  men  without  any  preparation),  there  have  been 
instances  of  the  "giving  out "  of  an  oarsman. 

The  firmest  believer  in  the  benefit  of  rowing  and  of  regattas  upon 
the  health  of  the  participants,  will  admit  that  men  attempting  feats 
beyond  their  strength  may  be  injured.  If  men  of  courage,  they  are 
often  stimulated  by  the  example  of  their  rivals  to  efforts  which  they 
are  unequal  to.  It  is  granted  that  rowing  in  races  without  prepara- 
tion is  dangerous;  but  it  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  rowing  that 
men  who  prepare  themselves  by  gradually  increasing  daily  exercise 
at  no  time  beyond  their  strength,  will  become  in  time,  if  their  training 
has  been  careful,  equal  to  all  the  effort  necessary  for  a  race;  that  the 
danger  of  over-exertion  is  very  small,  and  entirely  counterbalanced  by 
the  physical  benefit  acquired  in  preparation. 

2.  The  change  from  the  "artificicd  system  of  training  to  the  habits 
of  an  inactive  life,"  is  considered  by  Dr.  Bichardson  particularly  inju- 
rious. Whether  it  is  correct  physiology  to  suppose  that "  the  voluntary 
musdes  will  lapse  down  '  to  the  ordinary  tone '  after  the  cessation  of 
training,  while  the  involuntary  muscles,  the  heart  especially,  cannot " 
will  not  be  discussed  here.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  danger  he 
describes  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  From  all  Dr.  Morgan's  294 
correspondents,  but  three  mentioned  that  they  had  felt  the  want  of 
the  muscular  exertion  after  being  deprived  of  it,  and,  from  their  letters, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  si&ered  much  from  the  change,  and  do 
not  complain  of  the  symptoms  described  by  Dr.  Bichardson. 

One  of  the  boating  men  of  H£u*vard  College  mentions,  in  answer  to 
inquiries  as  to  the  effect  of  rowing  and  training  upon  his  health,  that 
the  change  of  manner  of  life  after  a  race  brought  on,  in  his  case,  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

If  we  accept  the  present  views  as  to  the  etiology  of  typhoid  fever, 
we  must  believe  that  the  disease  had  its  origin  from  some  other 
source  than  a  change  in  the  habits  of  life,  though  this  may  have  been 
active  as  a  secondary  cause. 

3.  Dr.  Morgan  did  not  find  consumption  remarkably  prevalent 
among  the  O:dord  and  Cambridge  oarsmen.  Out  of  39  deaths  among 
the  294  oarsmen,  there  were  7  deaths  from  consumption;  that  is,  17 
per  cent,  of  all  deaths  were  due  to  consumption.     According  to  the 
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report  of  the  Registrar-General,  quoted  by  Dr.  Morgan,  28.9  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  of  males  between  the  years  of  1848-1864  were  from 
consumption. 

Of  the  101  rowing  men  of  Harvard  College,  5  have  died  of  con- 
sumption, and  one  of  the  living  is  known  to  have  the  disease — that  is, 
6  cases  among  101  men,  nearly  6  per  cent.,  or  60  in  1,000. 

In  the  medical  statistics  recently  published  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment (Statistics  Med.  and  Anthropological  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Provost-Marshal  General's  Bureau),  we  find  that  among  1,000  drafted 
men,  the  number  rejected  for  phthisis  was,  in  all  occupations,  18-  - 

Among  unskilled  workmen 14-- 

Among  skilled  workmen 22-  - 

Among  mercantile  men 37-  - 

Among  professional  men 45-f- 

Of  tixe  ]atter  class  the  rate  varies  in  different  professions;  from  82 
(in  editors)  to  42  among  lawyers,  12  in  musicians. 

Sixty  cases  of  consumption  in  1, 000  men  give  a  high  rate  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  in  all  occupations;  but  considering  that  the  indi- 
viduals are  college  graduates,  and  after  graduation  probably  have  be- 
come either  lawyers,  whose  rate  of  phthisis  is  42,  or  physicians,  whose 
rate  is  60,  or  editors,  whose  rate  is  82,  or  merchants,  whose  rate  is 
47,  or  clergymen,  whose  rate  is  33,  the  rate  does  not  seem  very  high. 
The  number  dealt  with  is  small,  and  there  is  a  possibOity  that  an  un- 
usual number  of  persons  with  hereditary  tendency  to  consumption 
is  by  chance  included. 

•  Of  the  6  cases,  1  died  13  years  after  the  close  of  his  rowing  days, 
his  health  for  10  years  being  excellent;  1  died*7  years  afterwards,  his 
health  being  good  for  3  or  4  years  after  the  end  of  his  rowing  djays; 
1  died  7  years  afterwards  (the  previous  condition  not  known) ;  one 
died  1  year,  and  one  2  years  after  his  last  race.  In  3  of  these  5 
cases  the  disease  was  known  to  be  hereditary,  in  2  the  lives  were 
irregular. 

In  a  letter  received  from  the  oarsman  who  is  still  suffering  from 
consumption,  he  states  that  consumption  is  hereditary  in  his  family. 
His  first  hemorrhage  occurred  2  years  after  he  had  stopped  boat- 
racing. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  facts  in  regard  to  emphysema 
among  rowing  men, 

4.  Dr.  Morgan  reports  3  deaths  from  heart  affections  among  the 
294  oarsmen  whose  condition  he  examined.  One  reports,  20  years 
after  his  rowing  days,  that  he  is  suffering  from  an  hypertrophied  and 
dilated  heart.  There  are,^  therefore,  4  cases  among  294  men,  or  1.36 
per  cent.,  or  13.6  cases  among  1,000  men. 

According  to  the  medical  statistics  of  the  drafted  men  during  the 
American  civil  war,  the  rate  of  heart  disease  among  1,000  English- 
men was  13.39;  1,000  Americans,  15-j-  ;  all  nativities,  14-[-.  The 
ratio  of  heart  disease  among  the  English  oarsmen  is  therefore 
sHghtly  higher  than  that  among  the  EngHsh  drafted  men  during  our 
war,  and  less  than  that  of  all  nativities. 

Our  inquiries  as  to  the  frequency  of  heart  disease  among  the  Har- 
vard rowing  men  have  not  been  so  careful  and  thorough  as  to  enable 
us  to  give  any  positive  statement  as  to  the  number  of  cases. 

In  a  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  a  year  ago,, 
a  writer  mentioned  having  met  with  two  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart 
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induced,  he  believed,  by  training  and  rowing.  There  was  hypertrophy 
and  decided  yalvalar  disease.  The  condition  before  the  rowing  days 
was  not  stated. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  asserted  by  good  authorities  to  occur 
after  severe  and  long-continued  exertion  (Peacock,  Deutsch  Da  Costa 
Fraentzel).  Bokitansky,  Bamberger,  Traube,  think  it  probable  that  it 
may  result  from  such  a  cause.  Stokes,  Skoda  and  Duchek  have 
never  met  with  such  a  case,  and  the  two  latter  deny  that  it  occurs. 
It  is  certainly  rare.  Hypertrophy,  caused  by  a  valvular  lesion,  is 
quite  common.  In  a  given  case,  therefore,  of  valvular  disease  with 
hypertrophy,  which  has  not  been  watched  from  the  commencement 
of  the  cardiac  trouble,  the  probability  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  the  hypertrophy  is  not  due  to  exertion. 

5.  It  is  often  said  that  the  ill  effects  of  rowing  and  training  are  not 
immediately  perceptible,  but  that  several  years  afterwards  the  early 
strain  upon  the  constitution  begins  to  tell,  and  there  results  what  is 
popularly  called  nervous  prostration. 

Dr.  Morgan  was  not  able  to  find  such  a  result  among  his  294  cor- 
respondents. 

In  answer  to  circulars  sent  to  the  Harvard  rowing  men,  making 
inquiries  as  to  their  physical  condition,  I  received  37  replies. 

Of  these,  19  considered  themselves  benefited  in  health  by  their 
rowing  and  training;  12  stated  that  they  were  not  injured;  3  had  no 
positive  opinion;  3  thought  themselves  injured. 

Of  these  latter,  1  is  the  case  of  consumption  already  spoken  of. 

The  second  has  been  an  invalid  for  several  years.  His  illness 
seems  to  be  rather  obscure  in  its  nature.  He  attributes  it  to  other 
causes  than  his  physical  exercises,  but  thinks  his  health  has  been  ^- 
paired  by  over-exertion.  His  boating  career  began  at  15,  and  con- 
tinued until  he  was  20  years  old.  ,• 

The  third  is  in  good  health,  but  thinks  his  health  after  rowing  was 
not  so  good  as  if  he  had  not  rowed. 

One  of  the  11  who  died  is  said  by  the  class  Secretary  to  have 
been  regarded  by  his  friends  as  injured  by  rowing.  His  death  is  at- 
tributed to  intense  neuralgia. 

The  health  of  professional  oarsmen  is  said  to  be  poor.  This,  as  far 
as  I  know,  has  not  been  statistically  proved.  It  is  unjust,  however,  to 
attribute  the  ill-health  of  this  class  of  men,  granting  that  is  estab- 
lished, to  their  exercise,  without  more  careful  investigation.  It  is  well 
known  that  irregularity  of  living  is  very  common  among  them,  and 
the  sickness  often  ascribed  to  their  athletic  life  may  perhaps  be  more 
properly  attributed  to  dissipation.  An  examination  of  the  health  of 
race-horses  would  be  interesting,  as  the  factor  of  irregular  living  does 
not  disturb  the  problem,  and  few  professional  athletes  are  subjected 
to  greater  and  more  continued  physical  strain.  I  have  been  imable 
to  find  any  exact  data  on  the  subject,  but  the  record  of  the  American 
turf  seems  to  be  against  the  opinion  that  the  physical  constitution  is 
undermined  by  repeated  violent  physical  exertion. 

A  gentleman  who  has  beto  for  years  prominently  and  actively 
engaged  in  stock-farming,  writes  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  as  to 
this  fact:  *'The  fastest  time  ever  made  by  an  American  trotter  has 
been  the  result  of  long  training,  and  after  the  animal  has  passed  the 
age  at  which  our  ancestors  used  to  condemn  a  horse  as  unfit  for 
further  use." 
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Although  the  few  facts  we  have  been  able  to  collect  are  insufficient 
to  prove  that  the  practice  of  rowing  and  traming  is  beneficial  to  the 
health,  they  appear  to  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  row- 
ing and  training  are  as  injurious  as  is  often  supposed.  A  belief  in 
the  injurious  effects  of  training  is  fostered  by  the  commonly  received 
opinion  that  it  consists  of  an  abnormal  process,  which  is  likely  to 
cultivate  a  fine  external  appearance,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  drain  on 
the  constitution.  The  custom  of  sweating,  purging  and  deprivation 
of  liquids  at  one  time  was  regarded  as  essential  to  athletic  success. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
from  the  captains  and  ''coaches"  of  the  different  college  crews,  the 
practice  of  training  simply  consists  in  living  in  a  healthy  manner, 
avoiding  all  excess,  and  taking  a  required  amount  of  daily  exercise, 
which  at  no  time  should  be  enough  to  exhaust,  and  which,  as  the 
strength  develops,  is  gradually  increased.  Previous  to  a  race,  when 
any  slight  indisposition  would  be  of  importance,  the  men  of  the  crew 
give  up  every  other  occupation,  and  devote  their  time  wholly  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  health  and  strength. 

The  diet  of  the  Harvard  crew,  during  the  training  previous  to  the  race 
in  the  past  summer,  was  exactiy  what  would  be  suitiBible  and  beneficial 
for  them  at  any  time  when  it  should  be  important  for  them  to  keep 
themselves  in  good  health.  During  the  three  weeks  of  this  ''abnor- 
mal "  state  of  training,  the  men  gained  from  two  to  three  pounds  apiece, 
which  certainly  does  not  look  like  undermining  their  constitutions. 
Their  record  as  a  crew  was  good,  as  they  were  successful  in  two  well- 
contested  races,  and  they  were  considered  by  their  coach  as  well 
"trained." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  majority  of  those  rowing  men 
wlio  gave  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  rowing  and  training  upon 
themselves,  believed  that  it  had  been  benefidttL  If  it  is  safe  ''credere 
experto"  tne  following  letter  will  be  of  interest: 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  give  my  experience  in  training  and 
racing.  As  a  member  of  my  class  (1862)  crew  I  trained  and  rowed 
during  the  season  of  1860,  and  I  doubt  if  a  crew  ever  trained  more 
strictly,  both  in  diet  and  hard  preparatory  work  in  gymnasium  exer- 
cises, daily  running,  etc,  than  did  ours.  We  rowed  rour  hard-fought 
races — ^two  being  against  professional  crews,  and  two  college  races — 
in  all  of  which  we  were  victorious.  I  suffered  no  injury  from  either, 
the  same  being  true,  I  believe,  of  each  member  of  the  crew.  Such 
freedom  from  strain  and  injury,  as  well  as  our  victories,  I  attribute 
to  our  strict  and  syatematic  training,  without  which  I  do  not  believe  a 
crew  can  race  without  great  liability  to  injuries  to  health,  as  well  as 
forfeiture  of  success.  A  crew,  to  '  live  out  *  a  severe  race  to  the  end, 
must  be  thoroughly  trained,  and  unless  so,  I  consider  there  is  great 
danger  of  over-exertion  and  injury.  I  may  add,  that  the  good  health 
and  strong  constitution  which  carried  me  through  eight  months  of 
imprisonment  during  our  last  war,  when  71  per  cent,  of  my  comrades 
died  by  exposure  and  harsh  treatment,  I  have  always  maintained  was 
to  be  largely  credited  to  my  college  training,  which  I  kept  up,  more 
or  less,  i£rough  nearly  all  my  course.  Hence  I  believe  rowing  is  al- 
ways beneficial;  training  (which  need  not  necessitate  racing)  always 
beneficial;  racing,  unless  preceded  by  a  thorough,  systematic  and 
strict  training,  very  liable  to  be  injurious." 


DISEASE  AND  DAMP  SOILS. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  Public  Health,  in  issue  for  September 
28th,  after  having  republished  in  previous  numbers,  from  The  Saot- 
TAMAN  for  September,  Dr.  Bartlett's  excellent  contribution  on  "  Causes 
of  Disease  in  Country  Homes,"  makes  the  following  remarks  as  being 
quite  as  applicable  to  England  as  America: 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  country  is  more  healthy  than  the 
town,  and  we  readily  grant  that,  in  the  elements  of  pure  air  and 
quiet,  the  country  has  advantages;  but  it  is  not  true  to  affirm  that 
the  country  is  always  the  healthiest.  As  Dr.  Bartlett  says,  if  an  old 
resident  rebuilds  his  house,  he  does  so  on  the  old  site,  for  the  sake  of 
association,  or  more  urgent  motives.  The  site  may  be  marshy,  always 
saturated,  or  badly  drained;  yet  it  is  considered  preferable  by  the  old 
occupant.  Again,  the  city  merchant  who  retires  into  the  country 
selects  a  secluded  spot,  surrounded  by  trees;  it  may  be  badly  drained 
or  close  to  some  sewage  farm;  but,  being  in  the  countiy,  it  is  consid- 
ered above  suspicion — on  sanitary  grounds,  at  all  events.  If  a  home- 
stead is  contemplated,  the  farm  buildings  wiU  be  placed  dose  to  the 
house,  and  the  farm-yard  so  near  to  the  windows  that  the  effluvium 
of  the  manure  is  constantly  the  evil  to  be  borne,  if  not  grumbled  at. 
All  that  affects  the  substratum,  the  drainage  of  the  soil  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  house,  is  too  generally  disregarded,  in  the  idea  of  enjoy- 
ing country  air.  The  proximity  of  a  farm-house  is  even,  by  some 
people,  imagined  to  be  conducive  to  health,  so  singularly  ignorant  of 
sanitary  laws  are  they.  Most  country  cottages  have  pig-sties,  and 
the  floors  of  these  are  a  prolific  source  of  nuisance;  but  occupants 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  unpleasant  and  pungent  smell  that 
is  engendered  is  not  harmful  In  fact,  it  is  strange  to  find  that  a 
country  air  strongly  and  constantly  diluted  with  noxious  gases  is 
believed  by  many  to  be  healthier  than  a  town  air  free  from  these  nui- 
sances. But  land-drainage  is,  perhaps,  even  more  a  source  of  unsan- 
itariness  in  country  districts.  In  1852  a  Sanitary  Report  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  certain  propositions  were  laid  down,  showing  that 
^'  excess  of  moisture,  even  on  lands  not  evidently  wet,  is  a  cause  of 
fogs  and  damps;"  that  "dampness  serves  as  the  medium  of  con- 
veyance for  any  decomposing  matter  that  may  be  evolved,  and  adds 
to  the  injurious  effect  of  such  matter  in  the  air;  in  other  words,  the 
excess  of  moisture  may  be  said  to  increase  or  aggravate  excess 
of  impurities  in  the  atmosphere;"  that  "the  evaporation  of  the 
surplus  moisture  lowers  temperature,  produces  chills,  and  cre- 
ates or  aggravates  the  sudden,  injurious  changes  of  temperature 
by  which  health  is  injured."  Now  these  propositions  have  ref- 
erence to  conditions  that  exist  more  largely  in  rural  than  town 
districts.  We  admit  the  agricultural  land-drainage  that  haa 
been    undertaken  within   the  last  half   a  century  has  considera- 
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bly  reduced  the  evils  in  certain  parts;  but  we  contend  that  in 
other  cases  it  has  tended  to  flood  imperfectly-drained  soils  and  low 
situations,  of  which  every  country  may  supply  numerous  instances. 
This  is  because  the  drainage  has  been  only  partial  Malarial  disease, 
tuberculous  consumption,  typhoid  fever,  and  various  other  functional 
diseases,  are  well  known  to  spring  from  a  high  level  of  ground-sat- 
uration. Wherever  this  condition  of  ground  moisture  has  been  re- 
duced by  artificial  means,  these  types  of  disease  have  been  found  to 
diminish  in  their  intensity;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  mists  generated 
by  this  constant  dampness  that  we  must  account  for  the  aggravation 
of  the  symptoms  in  those  maladies.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  most  fertile 
soils  are  those  which  give  rise  to  zymotic  diseases,  while  those  of 
sand,  chalk  or  gravel,  and  of  a  porous  quality,  are  the  healthiest 
Now  it  so  happens  that  persons  generally  build  their  houses  in  the 
most  fertile  districts,  and  are  thus  selecting  situations  disposed  to 
the  conditions  favorable  to  disease.  The  polluted  water  from  barn- 
yards, cess-pools  and  ditches  percolate  the  soil,  and  contam- 
inate the  subsoil  water,  which  rises  near  the  surface  in  low  dis- 
tricts. A  recent  authority  states  that  epidemic  disease  is  caused 
from  miasms  and  contagious  or  poisonous  gases  and  germ  cells, 
the  latter  being  developed  where  miasm  is  produced.  Under 
such  circumstances,  then,  the  residents  of  rural  localities  are 
exposed  to  a  source  of  disease  more  virulent  than  the  dwellers 
in  a  large  city  provided  with  efficient  drainage.  If  Sanitary  In- 
spectors and  Medical  Officers  were  to  examine  and  return,  in 
their  several  districts,  the  height  of  the  subsoil  water;  the  nature 
of  the  soil — whether  porous  or  water-logged;  its  substratum  and 
drainage,  we  might  at  least  get  some  important  data  bearing  upon 
the  connection  of  disease  and  dampness.  At  any  rate,  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil — namely,  their  dryness  and  porosity — is  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  most  important  agent,  in  preventive  medicine, 
and  that  the  dampness  and  mistiness  of  any  locality  has  far  more  to 
do  with  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  than  mere  infection  carried  by 
the  agency  of  the  air. 

0 

Preservation  of  Fruit. — De  Luca  states  in  the  Repertoire  de  la 
Pharmaciej  1876,  as  the  result  of  repeated  experiments,  that  fi*uit  will 
keep  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  close  vessels,  whether  the  air 
space  within  the  vessels  is  fiUed  with  carbonic  acid,  or  hydrogen,  or 
ordinary  atmospheric  air,  or  is  a  vacuum;  that  fruit  so  placed  under- 
goes a  sort  of  slow  decomposition  by  disengaging  carbonic  acid  and 
sometimes  hydrogen,  and  forming  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  without  the 
interposition  of  a  ferment;  that  in  air-tight  vessels  the  process  of  de- 
composition is  less  complete,  owing  to  the  increased  air  pressure  set 
up  withiQ  the  vessels  by  the  disengaged  gases;  that  flowers  and  leaves 
act  like  fruit  under  the  same  conditions;  that  fruit,  flowers  or  leaves 
in  closed  vessels  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  imperfect  preservation  for 
some  time,  either  in  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen  or  atmospheric  air,  by 
LQcreasing  the  air-pressure  sufficiently — ^but,  although  these  outward 
appearances  may  remain  unaltered,  the  taste  and  smell  will  be  im- 
paired. 


VITAL   STATISTICS. 

By  E.  L.  BoOTHLT,  M.D.,  Wisconsin. 
Written  for  the  Pierce  Goonty  Medical  Society. 

In  1639,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  ago,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  then  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  began  the  then  rare 
practice  of  recording  all  marriages,  births  and  deaths  within  her 
boundaries.  She  has  never  departed  from  this  practice.  Until  within 
a  few  years,  no  other  State  has  followed  her  footsteps. 

In  1869  Massachusetts  organized,  by  an  act  of  her  legislature,  a 
State  Board  of  Health.  She  was  also  the  first  in  this  movement. 
This  act  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  old  registry  law. 

As  a  result  of  these  early  movements,  Massachusetts  to-day  stands 
at  the  head  in  all  sanitary  matters.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  as 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  health  and  life  of  her  citizens.  In  1876 
Wisconsin  followed  in  her  footsteps,  being  the  tenth  State  to  commit 
herself  to  this  work. 

Since  which  time  other  States  have  followed,  until  about  one-half 
the  States  in  the  Union  have  Boards  of  Health  and  of  Vital  Statistics, 
and  are  earnestly  engaged  in  the  work. 

I  trust  that  there  are  none  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  some 
circumstances  and  locahties  are  more  fatal  to  people  than  others.  In 
a  certain  section  a  given  disease  or  type  of  disease  flourishes  year 
after  year,  at  the  sacrifice  of  human  life;  in  another  locahty  another 
disease  occurs — and  so  on  over  the  country.  Who  knows,  in  this 
State,  exactly  where  these  unhealthy  localities  are,  and  what  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  are  annually  carried  off  by  these  pestilences? 
Who  knows  the  amount  of  sickness  or  the  cost  of  disease  and 'death 
to  the  people  of  the  State  during  the  year?  Who  knows,  only  by 
vague  and  unreHable  report,  where  to  emigrate,  that  our  diseased 
orphans  may  recover  their  wonted  health  and  vigor  ? 

We  have  only  a  very  uncertain  knowledge  of  the  medical  geogra- 
phy of  our  country.  We  have  no  complete  statistics  upon  which  we 
can  depend.  We  cannot  plan  any  definite  action,  for  we  have  not 
sufficient  data.  We  are  lacking,  therefore,  in  an  essential  element  of 
government,  for  the  first  duty  of  government  is  to  protect  the  health 
and  the  life  of  its  citizens;  and  how  can  the  life  and  health  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  be  protected  by  the  State  government  successfully, 
unless  we  have  a  collection  of  facts  upon  which  we  can  base  a  plan  of 
action? 

The  success  of  any  government  depends  upon  the  health  of  its 
people.  The  people's  health  depends  upon  their  knowledge  of  sani- 
tary science  and  "  an  accurate  basis  of  facts  derived  from  a  large  experi- 
ence, tabvlaled  with  proper  precistoriy  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
sanitary  science." 
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Therefore,  to  have  a  successful  government,  with  its  healthy,  happy 
and  prosperous  people,  well  read  in  the  laws  governing  health  and 
disease,  we  must  first  establish  that  **accura£e  bads  of  facts"  Vital 
statistics,  as  that  basis,  then,  becomes  the  chief  comer-stone  upon 
which  the  builders  may  erect  the  structure  of  successful  government, 
whose  chief  features  will  be  the  health,  happiness  and  longevity  of 
its  people,  endowed  with  a  mental,  moral,  physical  and  financial  pros- 
perity unobtainable  in  any  other  manner. 

The  great  characteristic  of  modern  civilization  is  State  Medicine. 

Statistics  are  growing  in  favor  year  by  year  with  all  people,  as  they 
see  the  value  and  importance  of  exact  knowledge.  It  is  next  to  the 
impossible  to  convince  any  man  on  any  question,  unless  he  can  be 
shown  the  exact  figures. 

And  when  we  arrive  at  the  great  and  important  question  of  life  and 
death,  we  readily  see  the  importance  of  statistics;  for  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  a  problem  in  mathematics,  which  requires  s^fact  as 
a  basiSj  from  which  fact  we  can  easily  deduce  correct  conclusions. 
The  value  of  a  deduction  from  a  fact  is  of  far  greater  value  to  the 
people  of  a  State  when  the  question  concerns  their  life,  than  an  opin- 
ion founded  on  a  purely  hypothetical  basis. 

No  business  can  be  successfully  conducted  unless  an  accurate  and 
systematic  account  is  kept  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  ii 

No  banker,  or  merchant,  or  other  successful  business  man,  attempts 
any  extensive  or  profitable  undertaking  without  keeping  an  accurate 
account  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business. 

An  accurately  kept  set  of  books  is  his  sheet-anchor.  By  them,  and 
them  albne,  is  he  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  prospering. 
By  them  alone  can  he  be  successfully  guided  in  forming  plans  for 
future  action.  An  accurate  system  of  book-keeping  is  the  foundation 
of  commerce.  It  cannot  prosper  otherwise.  NeiSier  can  a  govern- 
ment prosper  unless  it  be  thoroughly  posted  regarding  the  condi- 
tions of  idl  the  interests  bearing  upon  ii  Except,  therefore,  by 
maans  of  statistics,  we  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  know 
whether  we  are  gaining  or  losing  control  over  a  disease,  or  whether 
our  efforts  generally  are  better  or  worse,  more  or  less  successful,  than 
in  the  past. 

The  commonly  spoken  opinion  of  the  majority  may  be  that  there 
is  a  degeneration  of  the  race  going  on,  and  that  the  average  age  of 
mankind  is  decreasing;  and  without  accurate  statistics  we  would 
never  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  such  reports  are.  true  or  false. 

In  this  and  no  other  way  can  we  show  clearly  the  peculiar  and 
interesting  influence  that  chmate,  occupation,  sex,  and  the  various 
conditions  of  life,  have  on  mortality. 

It  is  a  question  of  vital  signification  to  our  State  and  to  all  govern- 
ments, that  they  be  possessed  of  all  facts  bearing  any  relation  to  the 
mental,  moral,  social,  physical  or  sanitary  conditions  of  its  citizens, 
as  well  as  upon  the  financial  condition. 

The  fact  is  patent  to  all,  that  the  finances  cannot  be  in  a  sound, 
healthy  state,  and  the  people  diseased  mentally,  morally  or  physically. 

Therefore,  to  a  proper  understanding  of  all  the  various  condi- 
tions of  Hfe,  and  that  a  basis  for  future  action  be  procured  necessazy 
to  such  understanding,  it  becomes  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
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State  keep  a  record  of  vital  statistics — a  record  of  marriages,  births 
and  deaths;  causes  of  deaths;  mth  all  epidemic,  endemic  and  con- 
tagious diseases,  which  show  effectually  the  various  phases  of  exist- 
ence, and  thereby  prove  a  source  of  unlimited  beneficence  to  every 
individual 

One  of  England's  great  writers  said:  ''It  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
State  to  attend  to  the  frame  and  health  of  a  subject.  In  time  the 
fate  of  a  nation  will  depend  on  the  health  and  strength  of  its  people." 

The  custom  in  this  country  has  been  to  a  great  extent  to  transmit 
to  posterity  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  an  ambition  to  gain  prop- 
erty and  rise  above  and  be  independent  of  physical  labor,  rather 
than  leave  them  the  better  legacy  of  a  knowledge  of  themselves — a 
knowledge  of  disease  and  death. 

Why  have  nations  failed  to  teach  this  better  knowledge  to  their 
subjects  ?    Because  of  an  imperfect  civilization,  ignorance  and  greed. 

Absorbed  in  the  politics  of  a  party,  or  in  manufactures,  agriddture, 
speculations,  or  other  means  to  acquire  wealth,  the  people — yea,  the 
leading  educated  men  of  the  day — ^the  clergy,  the  members  of  the 
legal  and  medical  professions — ^have  forgotten  the  conditions  of  a  high 
social  state  and  healttiy  life.  Philanuiropic  societies,  composed  of 
generous  men  and  women,  called  into  existence  for  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  relieving  want  and  suffering,  who  have  largely  and  freely 
given  of  their  abundance,  have  failed  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
unmeaningly,  in  their  efforts.  They  relieve  individual  want  for  a 
time,  they  do  not  remove  the  cause,  and  they  are  left  in  ignorance 
to  do  the  same  generous  acts  over  and  over  again,  which  might  not 
have  been,  had  their  efforts  been  put  forth  in  the  proper  direction. 
The  prevention  of  disease,  and  thereby  the  want  and  misery  it  entails 
on  the  human  race,  is  the  true  province  of  the  philanthropist,  as  well 
as  of  the  physician;  and  every  means  they  can  honestly  lay  their 
hands  to,  should  be  used  to  elevate  their  fellow-men  to  a  higher  state 
and  a  healthier  life. 

' '  In  its  practical  application  to  communities,  sanitary  science  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  particular,  has  the  same  difficulties  to  overcome 
here  as  it  has  encountered  everywhere. " 

'*  Bestrictions  in  long-estabhshed  habits  of  life  and  business  are 
submitted  to  slowly  and  with  reluctance. " 

Personal  convenience  rises  in  antagonism  to  the  principle  which 
requires  each  member  of  society  to  yield  something  of  individual  com- 
fort to  the  general  good.  The  people  require  to  be  educated  to  such 
necessity,  and  the  importance  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  convenience 
or  personal  interest.  They  are  to  learn  that  the  record  proof  of  the 
birth,  death  or  marriage  of  any  or  all  persons,  may  become  of  great 
importance  from  a  legal  stand-point — that  the  statistics  derived  there- 
from furnish  a  sure  index  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  in  the  num- 
ber of  births  and  marriages;  that  they  supply  data  upon  which 
governments,  communities  and  life  assurers  may  base  their  action; 
and  that  they  furnish  knowledge  of  unfavorable  locaHties  and  condi- 
tions, which,  when  known,  may  be  avoided,  and  the  struggle  for  life  be 
rendered  easier  and  more  certiedn  of  success. 

To  a  thoughtful  man  it  appears  as  necessary  that  there   be  a 
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registration  of  births  and  deaths  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
rights  of.  individuals,  as  for  the  registration  of  deeds  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  main  dif&culty  is  to  convince  the  masses  that  it  is  for 
their  individual  benefit,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  see  this  point,  the 
matter  is  accomplished. 

This,  however,  must  be  done  by  "a  system  of  education,  and  until 
the  education  of  the  masses  in  this  particular  shall  become  more  per- 
fect, a  profession  ever  the  first  in  all  noble  and  philanthropic  move- 
ments is  appealed  to  by  the  State,  to  assist  in  this  important  reform- 
ation. 

Shall  we,  as  a  profession,  as  individuals,  retard  a  good  work,  which 

Eromises  great  benefits  with  but  Httle  trouble  on  our  part,  by  with- 
olding  or  refusing  our  assistance  ? 

This  is  a  work  of  humanity  that  interests  every  man.  "  It  is  a  work 
replete  vnth  truths  and  matter  of  the  highest,  most  useful  and  in- 
teresting character,  and  therefore  concerns  every  one  of  intelligence, 
or  of  scientific  or  literary  culture.  It  is  a  work  without  which  disease 
and  death,  ignorance  and  crimen  poverty  and  depopulation,  run  riot,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  work  that  interests  us  all. 

Neither  must  we  feel  discouraged,  if,  as  year  after  year  is  woven  into 
the  web  of  time,  our  system  is  not  in  a  perfect  working  order  ;  but 
work  together  with  a  purpose,  determined  to  succeed,  and  fight  it  out 
on  this  Hne,  if  it  takes  till  time  shall  cease  to  be.  England,  which 
established  this  system  over  three  centuries  ago,  to-day  says  it  is  still 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  though  better  than  any  other  extant. 
Do  they  propose  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  its  defects  ?  By  no 
means.  It  has  been  of  limitless  value  to  them  ;  and  I  opine  had  they 
not  established  such  a  system,  they  would  not  have  been  held  and 
honored  as  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe.  Since 
the  year  1549  this  system  has  existed  in  Switzerland,  with  the  greatest 
practical  benefits.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  the  most  popular  branch  of 
government,  and  the  law  is  considered  the  most  beneficial  of  any  ever 
passed  by  that  commonwealth.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Wisconsin,  page  42,  the  total  number  of  marriages,  births 
and  deaths  given  is  as  follows — ^viz.:  Marriages,  9,566;  births,  5,158; 
deaths,  925.  Returns  were  received  from  every  county,  says  Secre- 
tary Doyle,  but  appear  to  be  very  incomplete,  and  doubtless  are  so. 
On  page  166,  in  same  report,  we  find  the  returns  by  counties  tabu- 
lated. Out  of  the  59  counties  in  the  State,  but  23  report  births,  and 
but  19  report  deaths,  leaving  more  than  30  counties  minus  a  birth  or 
death,  certainly  a  very  incomplete  report.  The  report  for  Pierce 
county  for  1875  tells  us  there  were  139  marriages  consummated,  and  it 
further  tells  us  that  there  was  not  a  birth  or  a  death  during  the  year 
in  the  county. 

St.  Croix  county  reports  180  marriages,  and  she  tells  us  that  she 
has  not  lost  or  gained  a  single  soul  for  the  year.  Truly,  this  St  Croix 
YaUey  must  be  a  wonderful  county — ^nobody  dies,  nobody  is  bom,  yet 
eveiybody  ia  being  married 

Dstne,  our  capital  county,  with  its  population  of  over  50,000,  where 
nearly  900  marriages  occurred  in  1875,  is  another  wonderful  county, 
for  nobody  was  bom  and  nobody  died  for  a  whole  year.  Why  is  this  ? 
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Are  we  afraid  to  show  to  the  world  the  conditions  under  which  we 
live  ?  Who  is  to  blame  ?  Not  the  Secretary  of  Sate,  surely,  for  he  has 
urged  in  this  report,  and  in  a  circular  to  each  justice  of  the  peace, 
clergyman  and  physician  in  the  State,  that  they  comply  with  tiie  re- 
.quirements  of  the  law.  The  clergy  and  justices  of  the  peace  have  at- 
tended to  their  duty  well  and  nobly,  as  the  report  shows.  The  medical 
profession,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  far  behind  in  this  duty. 
And  yet  for  every  birth  and  death  the  physician  receives  more  than 
double  the  fee  of  either  the  clergyman  or  justice  for  marriage. 

Is  our  profession  avaricious?  Or  is  it  the  time  and  trouble  of 
properly  filling  the  blanks  that  deters  so  many  of  them  ?  It  is  but 
little  trouble  to  properly  fill  the  necessary  blanks  for  the  months,  and 
will  occupy  but  Httle  time.  Therefore,  why  object?  You  can  but 
acknowledge  that  the  hardship  asked  of  you  is  small,  and  the  benefit 
to  be  reaped  great. 

When  the  Law  creating  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  Vital  Statis- 
tics was  passed  by  our  Legislature  in  76,  not  a  dissenting  voice  was 
heard  in  either  of  the  legislative  halls.  Both  political  parties  favored 
its  passage,  for  it  was  not  a  political  move,  but  one  for  the  people,  in- 
troduced at  the  instance  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  we,  as 
a  branch  of  said  Society,  ought  to  lend  our  aid  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  good  work  begun  by  them. 

Vital  statistics,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  are  the  very  foundation 
of  hygiene.  They  teach  us  how  to  live  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 

Perhaps  I  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  did  I  state  that  about 
one-third  of  the  deaths  are  caused  by  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans. 

Would  you  ever  inquire  if  any  of  these  deaths  were  caused  by  im- 
proper clothing  or  poor  ventilation  ?  How  many  of  these  deaths  could 
have  been  prevented  had  we  been  possessed  of  reliable  facts  regard- 
ing their  history  and  etiology  ?  How  shall  we  ever  become  possessed 
of  these  fundamental  principles  ? 

Next  in  frequency  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  come  those 
considered  almost  wholly  preventable — ^viz. :  zymotic  diseases. 

These  are  under  our  control,  thanks  to  modem  science.  Said  the 
renowned  Dr.  Bush:  "  Oppose  the  yery  beginnings  of  disease."  Again 
he  says,  "{For  all  natural  evil,  the  Author  of  nature  has  furnished  an 
antidote." 

The  means  of  preventing  disease  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  is 
within  the  power  of  the  sanitarian  as  surely  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  extinguish  a  fire,  or  for  a  Franklin  to  use  the  lightning  of  the 
heavens.  Death  is  caused  by  agencies  which  directly  surround  us — 
there  is  no  miracle  connected  with  it — the  causes  are  easily  dis- 
coverable by  the  sanitarian,  and  by  the  pathologist.  We  have  it 
within  our  power  to  ward  off  the  cause  of  many  diseases,  and  double, 
and  even  treble  the  average  age  of  man. 

Accurately  tabulated  statistics  of  disease  and  death  teach  that 
causes  are  operating  to  thin  our  ranks,  where  we  may  look  for  the 
cause — ^and  how  we  may  remove  it:  shall  we  be  the  last  of  our  pro- 
fession to  assist  in  this  work  of  philanthropy  and  sanitation  ? 

When  we  see  what  is  being  done  by  our  sister  States,  and  the  ben- 
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efit  already  resulting  therefrom;  when  we  examine  the  improved 
condition  of  the  masses  in  consequence,  the  average  age  lengthening, 
pestilences  disappearing,  and  the  true  field  for  the  physician  just 
being  opened:  does  it  not  behoove  us  to  assist  in  this  work? 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Griflin,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Health,  he  says:  ''As  to  regis^ation,  it  is  a  matter  of  profound 
regret  to  the  Board,  who  are  doing  so  much  unpaid  work  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  State,  that  so  many  of  our  physicians  are  not  willing  to  do 
so  little  labor  as  is  involved  in  the  mere  effort  of  filling  a  blank" 

It  annoys  me  to  find  in  our  ranks  in  this  State  so  many  who  seem 
utterly  obtuse  as  to  any  value  that  can  be  attached  to  such  records. 
The  immense  assistance  which  a  faithful  and  full  record  of  mortuary 
facts  would  afford  our  Board  in  its  endeavors  to  promote  the  sanitary 
welfare  of  the  State,  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  appreciated  only  by  a 
very  few. 

These  returns  would  place  us  at  once  in  a  position  to  investigate, 
and  in  many  instances  to  remove  conditions  inimical  to  life  and  health. 
I  am  now  preparing  a  paper  to  go  into  our  next  report  on  scarlatina, 
a  disease  which  has  for  many  months  and  is  still  reaping  a  large  har- 
vest of  death  from  the  young  in  many  places  in  the  Stete.  And,  in 
addition  to  all  the  anxiety  and  time  involved  in  such  a  report,  I  would 
give  from  my  own  resources  $50  for  a  faithful  record  of  facts  concern- 
ing that  disease  covering  the  past  twelve  months  in  this  State. 

It  would  give  great  local  force  to  anything  I, might  write,  and  serve 
to  arouse  the  people  to  more  vigilance  in  warding  off  this  great  and 
destructive  agent,  whose  harvest^field  is  the  nursery. 

In  all  periods  in  the  history  of  all  countries  it  has  been  rendered 
necessary  that  records  of  a  statistical-  nature  be  made.  The  ancient 
Qreeks  and  Bomans  even  made  inquiries  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  importance  of  correct  information  regarding  age,  sex,  condi- 
tion and  occupation  of  a  people,  their  morid  and  social  state,  their 
education  and  their  industry,  is  now  universally  recognized  among 
the  enlightened  of  all  civilized  nations.  Where  this  information  can 
be  obtained,  running  far  back  into  the  past,  it  furnishes  material  for 
the  most  instructive  comparisons,  and  for  deducing  the  soundest 
rules  in  the  administration  of  government  and  for  promotion  of  gen- 
eral welfare  among  the  people. 

Statistics  are  far  from  being  the  barren  array  of  figures,  labori- 
ously and  ingeniously  combined  into  tables  and  columns,  which  most 
people  are  apt  to  suppose  them.  They  are  rather  the  ledger  of  the 
nations,  in  which  the  citizen  can  read,  as  the  merchant  can  his  books, 
at  a  single  glance,  the  results  of  a  year  or  a  period  of  years  compared 
with  others,  and  deduce  therefrom  the  profit  or  loss  {in  health,  life, 
morals,  wealth  or  power. 


StatiBtios  show,  in  New  York,  that  out  of  over  130,000  children 
in  that  city  under  five  years  of  age,  15,000  die  every  year. 


TEMPEBATXJRE  AND  HUMIDITY  OF  THE  AIR  AT  DIFFER- 
ENT HEIGHTS. 

A  memoir  on  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air  at  different 
hours,  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Hamberg,  based  on  observations  made  by  him 
during  the  summer  of  1875,  at  heights  varying  from  two  inches  to 
tweniy-two  feet  above  the  ground,  waiB  published  recently  in  the 
TransQcticms  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  Sciiences  at  UpsaL  The  memoir 
is  a  v^uableone,  aild  is  of  interest  to  more  than  Uie  mere  meteorol- 
ogi^  it:beitiig  dvid^nt  that  the  incjuiry  is  so  h&ndl<dd  as  to  bring  it  into 
close  connection' with  sudi'  difflctdt  questions  as  connectioii  currents 
in  the  free  atmosphere  and  the  diffusion  of  vapor  through  the  air. 

In  clear  weather  the  temperature  of  the  air  nearest  the  surfiEuse  was 
lower  than  that  above  it  from  two.k)  three  hours  before  sunset  to  at 
least  two  to  three  hours  after  sunrise.  At  all  the  six  heights  the 
temperature  fell  to  the  minimmn  at  the  same  hour— viz.,  about  3  A.  M. ; 
but  while  it  continued  from  this  time  to  rise  steadily  at  all  the  heights, 
the  lowest  temperature  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  strata  nearest 
the  ground  till  several  hours  after  simrise.  fVom  this  remarkable 
result,  iDr.  Hamberg  concludes  that  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
lowet  b\xM,  of  the  air  in  the  early  part  of  the  forenoon  is  not  an  im- 
m^dilkte  and  durect  consequence  of  the  heating  of  the  ground,  but  is 
rather  to  be  attributiad  to  absorption  bv  the  air,  or,  more  strictly,  by 
\\A  aqueous  vapor,  of  the  heat  received  from,  the  sun's  rays  or  reflected 
frbm  the  gi^ouiid. 

Over  uneven  ground  covered  with  vegetation,  the  temperature  i» 
generally  higher  over  those  parts  of  the  fleld  which  rise  above  the 
general  leveL  Thus  even  slight  elevations  of  only  one  or  two  feet 
h&ve  the  air  immediately  resting  on  them  often  two  degrees  higher  or 
more,  whikrt,  On  the  other  hand,  a  trench  or  depression  one  or  two 
feet  below  the  general  level  has  the  air  resting  on  it  two  degrees  or 
more  lower  than  the  air  over  the  level  portion  of  the  fleld,  a  result  of 
considerable  practical  importance  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

The  latent  neat  set  free  on  the  formation  of  dew  appears  from  the 
observations  clearly  to  retard  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  but 
not  to  the  extent  which  might  have  been  expected.  When,  on  the 
deposition  of  dew,  the  temperature  of  the  air  near  the  surface  has 
fidlen  below  32  degrees,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  concealed  into  hoar- 
frost, the  temperature  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  air  in  contact  with 
the  ground  instantly  rises  to  32  degrees;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
temperature  of  the  air  higher  up  steadily  remains  lower  than  32  de- 
grees. 

The  absolute  humidity  of  the  air  on  dear  nights,  on  which  no  dew 
is  deposited,  decreases  from  the  ground  upwards,  just  as  happens 
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during  the  day;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  dew  the  humidity  is 
least  nearest  the  ground,  and  increases  with  the  height,  and  this 
influence  of  dew,  in  diminishing  the  humidity,  extends  upward  to  at 
least  twenty-two  feet,  the  height  to  which  the  observations  were  car- 
ried. Since  his  observations  clearly  show  that  the  absolute  humidity 
begins  in  the  evening  to  dimmish  near  the  ground,  before  any  dew  is 
observed  to  be  deposited,  and  also  diminishes  at  all  heights  on  those 
nights  during  which  no  dew  whatever  is  formed.  Dr.  Hamberg  is  of 
opinion  that  the  diminution  of  the  humidity  of  the  air  during  night 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  other  physical  causes  than  the  deposition  of 
dew. 

Several  of  the  points  discussed  will  doubtless  be  made  subjects  of 
further  investigation  by  others.  In  all  cases  it  is  most  desirable, 
indeed,  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  authors  give  wood-cuts  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  exact  position  and  mode  of  protection  adopted  in 
the  case  of  each  thermometer  employed  in  the  observations.  For 
such  refined  inquiries,  the  method  of  observation  must  necessarily  be 
a  refined  one;  in  other  words,  such  as  will  certainhr  secure  the  neces- 
sary comparability  among  all  the  instruments. — Nature, 


"  Made  difllies  are  a  terror  to  the  uninitiated,  and  also  to  those 
who  do  not  comprehend  the  outlsuidish  terms  in  which  the  ''  biU 
of  fare,''  now  called  the  menu^  is  commonly  printed.  A  partial  way 
out  of  part  of  the  difficulty  is  to  remember  the  articles,  so  that  one 
who  rejects  the  ''  French  cook's  "  jargon  can  call  for  the  dicdies  he 
likes.  But  this  is  only  a  partial  release.  Many  a  man  desires  a  plain 
dish,  and  is  ashamed  to  ask  for  it  Diuing  a  recent  passage  on  an 
ocean  steamer,  there  was  found  a  man  of  moral  courage  who  dared  to 
order — corned  beef  and  cabbage !  His  independence  was  recognized 
by  a  large  following,  his  homdy  choice  became  the  fashion,  and,  as 
printers  say,  there  was  a  "  run  "  on  the  type  of  gastronomical  inde- 
pendence. Two-thirds  of  the  male  passengers  daily  followed  his 
example,  and  the  "  menu  card "  was  as  little  heeded  as  last  year's 
almanac. 

Thackeray,  the  well-known  and  well-read  novelist,  had  a  passion  for 
*\  beans  and  bacon,"  and  other  like  homely  preparations.  It  is  related  of 
him  that  he  was  one  day  found  in  the  coffee  room  of  the  Athensaum 
Club,  regaling  himself  alone  in  a  comer,  like  little  Jack  Horner. 
It  was  not  a  Christmas  pie  he  was  taking,  but  tripe  and  onions!  He 
said,  in  explanation,  that  he  had  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  party,  but 
seeing  the  tempting  dish  above  referred  to  on  the  card,  could  not  re- 
sist it.  He  sat  down  to  tripe,  and  sent  a  regret  to  his  intended  host, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  ''  suddenly  met  an  old  friend,  and  was 
unable  to  leave  him."  This  particular  fnend  of  Thackeray's  is  prob- 
ably not  the  most  digestible.  But  there  are  old  friends  in  the  Hne  of 
diet  to  which,  if  people  would  adhere,  they  would  not  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  dyspepsia. 
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Experience  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  in  Amherst 

College  for  the  Past  Sixteen  Yeais.* 

By  Pbof.  E.  HtrcHGOCK,  of  Amherst  College. 

Probably  the  first  idea  of  the  department  of  physical  education  and 
hygiene  in  Amherst  College  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Steams.  He  realized  the  fact  l^at  the  students  pf  our  colleges 
have  bodies  which  need  care  and  culture,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers,  and  which  need  this  care  at  the  same  time  with 
the  higher  education.  In  the  year  1856  we  are  able  for  the  first 
time  to  find  any  expression  of  his  views,  when  he  says:  ''  The  break- 
ing down  of  the  health  of  the  students,  especially  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  which  is  exceedingly  common,  involving  the  necessilj^  of  leaving 
college  in  manyjinstances,  and  crippling  the  energies  and  destroying 
the  prospects  of  not  a  few  who  remain,  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  un- 
necessary, if  proper  measures  could  be  faiken  to  prevent  it."  And  in 
1859,  in  his  report  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  when  he  mentions 
the  death  of  two  members  of  the  senior  class  as  probably  hastened,  if 
not.  actually  caused,  by  a  neglect  of  the  laws  of  healtib,  the  whole 
board  of  trustees  were  incited  to  the  immediate  erection  of  a  building, 
the  nucleus  and  beginning  of  the  department.  This  building  is 
<;alled  the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  in  honor  of  the  late  Benjamin  Barrett, 
of  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  largest  donor  to  it. 

This  buildiiig  is  of  stone,  two-storied,  well-lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  warmed  in  the  cold  season.  The  lower  story  contains  dressing- 
room,  bowling  alleys,  spirometers,  lifting  and  rowing  machines,  and 
the  apparatus  for  securing  vital  statistics.  The  upper  room  (50x75 
feet,  of  smooth  hard  pine  floor,  with  a  dear  space  of  40x50  feet)) 
has  upon  its  walls  the  dumb-bells  and  wands,  and  this  motto  from 
Prof.  Owen,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  London:  "  Such  are  the  dom- 
inating powers  with  which  we,  and  we  alone,  are  gifted.  I  saygifted, 
for  the  surpassing  organization  was  no  work  of  ours.  It  is  He  that 
hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.  This  frame  is  a  temporary  trust, 
for  the  uses  of  which  we  are  responsible  to  the  Maker.  Oh,  ye  who 
possess  it  in  the  supple  vigor  of  lustyyouth,  think  well  what  it  is  that 
He  has  committed  to  your  keeping.  Waste  not  its  energies !  dull  them 
not  by  sloth  I  spoil  ttiem  not  by  pleasures !  The  supreme  work  of 
creation  has  been  accomplished  that  you  might  possess  a  body — the 
sole  erect — of  all  animal  bodies  the  most  free,  and  for  what? — for  the 
service  of  the  soul.  Strive  to  realize  the  conditions  of  the  possession 
of  this  wondrous  structure.  Think  what  it  may  become — ^the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Spirit !     Defile  it  not     Seek  rather  to  adorn  it  with  all 

'  ^Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Pablic  Health  AHSociation,  in  Chi- 
cago,  September  26,  1877. 
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meek  and  becpming  gifts,  with  that  fair  fiimitare,  moral  and  int^- 
lectual,  which  it  is  your  inestimable  privilege  to  acquire  through  the 
teachings,  and  examples,  and  ministrations  of  this  seat  of  sound 
learning  and  rehgious  education. " 

At  one  end  of  this  hall  are  to  be  found  much  of  the  heavy  appara- 
tus, consisting  of  the  horizontal  bar,  rack  bars,  vaulting  horse,  batule 
board,  spool  ropes,  peg  pole,  incline  board,  perpendicular  pole,  hori- 
zontal, vertical  and  inclmed  ladders,  swinging  and  traveling  nngs, 
Indian  clubs,  lifting  weights  and  a  few  other  kinds.  At  the  other 
end  is  a  small  platform  for  the  leader  of  the  class  exercises,  and  a 
piano  to  secure  harmony  and  rhythm  during  the  exercises.  Above 
this  platform  is  a  gallery  for  the  spectators  to  the  exercises,  of  whom 
there  were  3,635  during  the  year  1876>7,  842  of  them  being  ladies. 
The  gymnasium  is  open  during  all  the  hours  of  daylight,  and  may  be 
used  by  any  member  of  college  at  his  will,  save  that  he  may  not  iii> 
terfere  with  the  exercise  of  a  class  when  occupying  the  floor.  No 
restraints  whatever  are  put  upon  the  students  m  using  the  bmlding- 
or  its  apparatus,  save  instructions  as  to  the  proper  and  healthy  use 
of  the  heavy  apparatus,  and  impressive  caution  to  the  freshmen  and 
new  comers,  not  to  use  excessively  till  inured  to  work  and  familiarity 
with  the  apparatus  by  a  period  of  training. 

In  the  year  1859  the  department  of  physical  education  and  hygiene 
was  created  in  Amherst  College.  The  title  of  this  department  waa 
proposed  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell — one  of  the  trusteies  of  the 
college,  one  of  her  graduates,  of  which  he  has  been  an  early  and  long- 
tried  friend,  and  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  guardian  to  the  de- 
partment, of  which  he  may  well  be  styled  the  godfather.  The  duties 
of  the  professor  of  this  department  were  established  by  the  trustees, 
upon  we  suggestions  of  Dr.  Allen,  as  follows:  The  duties  of  this 
professor  shcdl  be:  "  First,  to  take  charge  of  the  gymnasium  and  give 
instruction  to  the  students  in  gymnastics.  Second,  to  take  a  general 
oversight  of  the  health  of  the  students,  and  to  give  such  insfxuction 
on  the  subject  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  according  to  the  general 
plan  stated  by  the  President  in  his  report,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  faculty,  like  all  the  other  studies.  Third,  to  teach  elocution  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  physical  training.  Fourth,  he  shall  give 
lectures  from  time  to  time  upon  hygiene,  physical  culture,  and  other 
topics  pertaining  to  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  including  some  general 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  Fifth,  the  individual  appoint- 
ed to  have  charge  of  this  department  shall  be  a  thoroughly  educated 
physician,  and,  hke  other  teachers  and  professors,  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  college  faculty.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  health  of 
the  students  shall  at  all  times  be  an  object  of  his  special  watch,  eare 
and  counsel." 

At  the  same  time,  the  faculty  believed  that  the  exercises  in  the 
gymnasium  should  be  conducted  according  to  the  following  ideas: 
"  First,  the  main  object  shall  not  be  to  secure  feats  of  aguity  and 
strength,  or  even  powerful  muscle,  but  to  keep  in  good  health  the 
whole  body.  Second,  that  all  the  students  shcdl  be  required  to  at- 
tend on  its  exercises  for  half  an  hour,  designated  for  the  purpose,  at 
least  four  days  in  the  week.  Third,  the  instructor  shall  assign  to 
each  individual  such  exercises  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  him,  taking 
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-special  care  to  prevent  thb  ambitious  from  vi<dejit  A<?ti<HJ  an4!  all  ex- 
tremes, eUdeayonng  to  woxk-tbe  .wl^ole  body-,  ^n^  not  oyerwork  ai^y 
part  of  it.  Fourth^  that  while  it  mdy  not  ,be  expe^i^nt  tQ  m^rt  the 
gradation  of  attainznent,  as.  in.  the  inteUectual  branchy,  yet  regu- 
larity, attention  and  docility  should  be  carefully  noibe^,  9P  as  to.ha,ye 
their  proper  weight^in  the. deportment  column  of  the  student';?  general 
position.  Fifth,  that  .some  time  shall  be  allowed  out  of  study  hours 
•for  those  volunteer  exercises  which  different  m^n,  according  to  .their 
tastes,  may  elect  for  recreajion;  aiid  particularly  that  the  bowUng 
alleys  be  not  given  up  to  pron^cuous  use,  but  be  allotted  at  re^^ar 
hours  to  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them — all  these  volunteer 
exercises,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  under  the  supervison  of  the  gymna- 
sium instructor.  Sixth,  that  the  building  shall  always  be  closed 
before  dark,  that  no  light  shall  be  used  in  it,  and  no  smoking  or  ir- 
xegularities  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  in  ii  Seventh,  that  the 
instructor  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  give  in  to  it  his 
marks  and  occasional  accounts,  and  receive  directions  as  other  officers 
of  the  college  are  accustomed  to  do." 

This  department  has  now  been  in  operation  seventeen  years. 

Each  of  the  four  classes  in  coUege  meets  the  professor  for  an  exer- 
cise in  the  gvmnasium  of  half  an  hour's  length,  on  four  days  in  the 
week.  The  hours  for  the  exercise  are  mainly  at  the  beginning  and 
<;lose  of  the  day,  as  both  the  most  valuable  time  for  exercise,  and 
those  which  best  adapt  tiiemselves  to  the  college  routine.  Each  class 
ihas  its  own  captain,  and  as  many  other  officers  as  are  best  adapted  to 
manoeuvre  and  handle  the  class  in  its  movements.  The  ^general 
method  of  the  conduct  of  the  exercises  is  military^  though  consfi^er- 
ably  modified,  to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditio|i  of  tbiings.  The 
required  exercise  of  each  man  and  dass  is  best  known  as  that  of  light 
gymnastics,  or  those  bodily  exercises  performed  by  a  class  with  one 
'or  two  pieces  of  apparatus  in  the  hands,  each  movement  timed  to 
music,  and  all  simultaneous  and  uniform.  And  the  only  app^ratiis 
•successfully  used  at  Amherst  .is  the  pair  of  wooden  dumb-bl^lli^.  V^igh- 
ing  less  than  a  pound  apiece.  The  students  here  have  umvers^y 
preferred  the  bdls  to  the  rings,  and  wands,  though  they  have  been 
thoroughly  tried.  Each  dass  has  its  own  "exercise"  or  series  of 
bodily  movements  with  the  bell^,  and  these  are  so  managed  as  to  give 
free,  lively,  graceful  and  vigorous  work  to  the  whole  muscular  system 
during  the  time  of  the  exercise.  In  addition  to  the  bell  exercise, 
marching  by  the  file  and  flank  is  considerably  practiced,  and  during 
the  cold  months  running,  or  ''  double-quick"  movements.  This  run- 
ning is  encouraged,  that  the  student  may  gain  the  very  valuable  assist- 
ance that  it  gives  to  the  "  wind"  by  furnishing  warm  air  to  the  lungs, 
and  a  more  rapid  relief  by  sweating,  and  greater  freedom  to  the  body 
by  the  lesser  amount  of  clothing  required,  than  if  the  necessary 
amount  were  taken  in  the  cold  temperature  of  out-of-doors.  This 
exercise  varies  from  15  to  20  minutes,  and  with  the  temperature  from 
55^  to  60^  the  student  almost  always  finishes  with  a  moist  skin.  The 
remsdnder  pf  the  half-hour  is  occupied  in  voluntary  exercise.  Some 
use  the  heavy  .apparatus — ^about  one  in  eight — or  take  a  longer  run; 
others  dance,  use  dubs,  sing,  pull  rope,  toss  in  the  blanket,  turn 
somersaults,  and  occupy  themselves  in  any  proper  manner  to  secure 
exercise,  sp^rt  or  recreation. 
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This  amount  of  exercise  includes  all  that  is  required  of  the  stu- 
dent,  and  satisfies,  probably,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number. 
The  use  of  the  bowling  alleys  is  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  student. 
Some,  however,  who  are  not  quite  normally  robust,  or  who  are  spe- 
cially advised  to  it,  fr.equent  the  gymnasium  for  the  second  half  hour 
in  the  day,  either  following  special  directions,  or  enjoying  themselves 
as  they  like.  Others,  on  account  of  their  robust  nature,  require  more 
muscular  work  in  order  to  discharge  their  superfluous  energy,  just  a» 
some  people  require  more  food  than  do  others. 

The  definition  or  perhaps  description  of  hygiene,  as  understood  in 
this  department,  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  A. 
Parkes  :  ''  Taking  the  word  hygiene  in  its  largest  sense,  it  signifies 
rules  for  perfect  culture  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  impossible  to  disso- 
ciate the  two.  The  body  is  affected  by  every  mental  and  moral 
action  ;  the  mind  is  profoundly  influenced  by  bodily  conditions.  For 
a  perfect  system  of  hygiene  we  must  combine  the  knowledge  of  the 
physician,  the  schoolmaster  and  the  priest,  and  must  train  the  body, 
the  intellect  and  the  moral  soul  in  a  perfect  and  balanced  order. 
Then  if  our  knowledge  were  exact  and  our  means  of  application  ade- 
quate, we  should  see  the  human  being  in  his  perfect  beauty,  as  Provi- 
dence perhaps  intended  him  to  be  ;  in  the  harmonious  proportions 
and  complete  balance  of  all  his  parts  in  which  he  came  out  of  his 
Maker's  hands,  in  whose  divine  image  we  are  told  he  was  in  the  be- 
ginning made." 

With  this  definition  for  an  inspiration,  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  professor  in  this  department  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  health 
to  the  Freshman  class  immediately  upon  its  entering.  The  subject 
bears  more  especially  upon  the  health  of  student  life  ;  and  not  merely 
to  individual  sanitary  rules,  but  to  the  pecuHar  necessities  of  care  in 
so  closely  compact  a  body  of  young  and  growing  men  in  college;  and 
not  those  conditions  peculiar  to  the  body  alone,  but  to  those  interest- 
ing relations  and  inter-dependence  of  body  upon  mind,  and  vice  vei^sa^ 
TMs  department  also  gives  instruction  in  human  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology. The  cabinets  are  well  supplied  with  natural  and  artificial 
preparations  of  the  human  body,  which  furnish  to  the  student  a 
proper  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  organs  of  the 
body — such  a  knowledge  as  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  person  of 
so-called  liberal  culture.  The  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  is 
technical  or  professional,  is  not  offered  to  the  student,  but  only  such 
knowledge  as  may  be  gained  by  a  tolerable  /acquaintance  with  the 
skeleton,  the  manikin,  and  most  of  the  enlarged  papier  mache  models 
of  Auzoux. 

The  professor  in  this  department  is  expected  to  know  the  physical 
condition  of  each  student  during  term  time.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  only  sees  them  at  the  gymnasium  exercise,  but  that  he  makes 
himself  acquainted  with  their  habits,  bodily  condition,  and  whatever, 
in  the  physical  sense,  may  react  upon  their  mental  state.  This  means 
that  he  offers  suggestions  where  he  may  discover  deficiency,  excess, 
imprudence  or  ignorance  of  many  of  the  conditions  of  student  hygiene 
and  life.  For  while  the  diseases  of  college  life  are  seldom  alarming 
or  numerous,  yet  for  students  living  in  dormitories  and  boarding- 
houses,  without  home  comforts  and  nursing  when  ill,  much  care  is> 
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often  necessary  to  give  comfort  during   and  freedom  from  the  dis- 
orders which  affect  young  men  at  the  college  period  of  life. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  in  sickness  by  the  students  is  a  fact  deter- 
mined by  this  department.  Dr.  Jarvis  says  that  the  amount  of  time 
lost  by  each  laborer  in  Europe  is  from  19  to  20  days  each  year  ;  and 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  state  that  in  1872,  in  this  com- 
monwealth, each  productive  person  lost  18  days  by  sickness.  A  man 
here  is  put  on  the  sick-list  if  he  is  absent  more  than  two  consecutive 
days  from  all  college  exercises.  With  this  as  a  comparison,  between' 
the  years  of  1861-2  and  1876-7  inclusive,  23.30  per  cent,  of  the  college 
have  been  entered  on  the  sick  list,  or,  every  student  in  college  has 
constructively  lost  2. 64  days  each  year  by  illness  ;  and  every  sick  stu- 
dent has  averaged  11. 36  days  of  absence  from  college  duties.  During 
this  same  period,  48,  or  three  "each  year  on  sld.  average,  have  left  col- 
lege from  physical  disabilities,  although  16  of  these  have  returned  and 
entered  again  their  own  or  a  succeeding  class.  The  causes  which 
produced  these  removals  were  in  7  cases  constitutional  debility  ;  in 
6,  typhoid  fever  ;  in  6,  consumptive  tendencies ;  in  6,  weak  or  in- 
jured eyes,  and  single  cases  because  of  other  infirmities.  During  this 
period  of  16  years,  16  students  have  died  while  connected  with  col- 
lege— 10  from  typhoid  fever  or  its  results,  3  by  violent  deaths  (all  of 
them  during  vacation),  2  by  consumption  and  1  by  brain 'fever. 

The  fact  of  the  serious  influence  of  typhoid  fever  upon  Amherst 
College  students  seems  to  demand  an  explanation,  or  rather  some  in- 
formation, such  as,  perhaps,  may  be  best  derived  from  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  registration  of  births,  sickness  and  deaths.^  Taking 
the  classification  of  Dr.  Farr,  in  which  all  diseases  are  grouped 
under  5  classes,  we  find  that  28  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  from  the  zymotic  class,  in  which  typhoid  fever  is  placed. 
There  are  111  different  causes  of  death  as  recorded  by  this  same  re- 
port for  the  commonwealth,  and  typhoid  fever  stands  fourth  in  order 
as  a  cause,  only  consumption,  pneumonia  and  old  age  outranking  it 
in  the  number  of  its  victims.  Again,  the  deaths  of  males  from  ty- 
phoid fever  were  742,  while  those  of  females  were  but  663.  Still 
further,  42  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  this  same  cause  was  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  30  years  (Amherst  students  average  21  years  and  two 
months. )  And  yet  again,  44  per  cent,  of  these  deaths  was  during  the 
months  of  September,  October  and  November,  the  best  patt  of  the 
college  term  time.  So  that  with  these  data  of  the  commonwealth  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  working  of  this  fever,  and  combined 
with  the  fact  that  students  are  not  at  home,  and  are  at  the  ''  daring 
and  inconsiderate"  age,  it  seems  a  wonder  that  there  has  not  been 
rather  more,  than  less,  of  this  malady  among  the  students  of  Amherst 
College. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  instructive  to  learn  that  dys- 
pepsia, though  formerly  prevalent  in  college,  has  lost  its  foothold 
here  of  late  years.  For  the  past  16  years  it  has  not  once  so  occurred 
as  to  be  recognized  as  a  cause  of  loss  of  time  to  any  student.  Fork, 
too,  is  mostly  banished  as  an  article  of  food.  The  maladies  which 
have  visited  Amherst  students  for  the  16  years  past  have  been,  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency  :  Colds,  including  the  few  of  lung  fever  and 
influenza,  35  per  ceat. ;  physical  accidents,  9. 47  per  cent. ;  boils,  4. 82 
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per  cent. ;  eyes,  4.56  per  cent.,  and  so  on  in  decreasing  ratio  of  num- 
bers, with  febricula,  typhoid  fever,  quinsy,  debility,  mumps,  bilious 
fever,  diphtheria,  bilious  trouble,  stomach  irritation,  intermittent  fever, 
measles,  teeth,  and  45  other  causes,  with  164  cases  yielding  12  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  sickness. 

In  addition  to  the  items  secured  upon  the  maladies  of  students.  Dr. 
Hasket  Derby,  of  Boston,  is  now  instituting  a  series  of  personal  ex- 
aminations of  every  student,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  col- 
lege life  upon  near-sightedness.  In  due  time,  without  doubt,  his  re- 
sults will  be  given  to  the  public. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  of  this  department  consists  in 
placing  it  on  the  same  level  with  the  other  departments  of  the  college 
course.     ...  *     , 

By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  JI.  Washburn,  Seciretary  of  the 
Home  Insurance  Compatiy,  New  York,  a  yearly  prize  of  $100  is  given 
to  *'  the  class  which  during' the  year  shall  most  faithfully  diachargie 
its  duties  in  the  gymnasium,  and  carry  outmost  fully  the  iiistructions 
of  the  Professor  of  Hygiene."  This  prize  has  been  awarded  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  has  shown  valuable  results  in  ' '  bracing  up"  the 
easy,  indifferent,  want-of-energy  element  of  society,  which  is  not 
wanting  in  a  college;  the  very  character  needing  push,  snap  and  tone  ^ 
to  make  it  enjoyable  of  Itself  and  of  use  to  mankmd.  The  following 
data,  gathered  at  different  periods,  show  the  effect  of  the  class  prize: 
In  1868-9  the  attendance  on  gymnastic  exercises,  including  the  ex- 
cused absences,  was  88  per  cent,  of  the  dass.  During  October,  1870, 
the  ratio  of  absence  to  attendance,  with  the  same  data,  was  1 :  17.5. 
And  during  the  summer  of  1876-7.  the  average  attendance  of  the 
classes,  under  same  conditions,  was  93.5  per  cent 

A  result  bearing  upon  human  viability  has  been  secured  1^  the 
statistics  of  this  department.  It  is  regarded  as  the  established  law, 
that  the  chances  of  life  ffrow  less  and  less  from  about  the  fifteenth  to 
the  twenty-third  year  of  human  existence,  and  the  rate  of  decrease  is 
very  rapid.  But  tiie  tables  of  health,  as  kept  at  Amherst  College,  show 
there  is  an  improvement  in  health  from  year  to  year,  through  the 
course,  thus  seeming  to  show  an  exception  to  the  law,  the  ages  being 
from  19  to  23.  For,  taking  the  number  of  sick  men  in  the  Freshman 
dass  as  unity,  1,000,  we  find  that  the  Sophomores  give  but  0.912,  the 
Jimior9  0. 759,  and  the  Seniors  0. 578,  thus  showing  that  sickness  is 
reduced  during  the  tollefge  cdUrde  oif  a  man  Aearly  one-half.  Or"6y 
another  way,  the  proporSon  of  sick  men  in  the  Freshmaii  class  is— by 
the  hundred — one  in  25".  7,  in  the  Sophomorie  one  in  24.2,  in  ihe  Jiiiuor 
one  in  23:7,  and  in  the  Seni6r  brie  in  19.2.     . '  V     •'  " 

Amherst  CoUegiB  was  brought  into  existetice  more  than  fifty  gre^s 
ago,  by  men  and  women  whd  realized  that  there  was  ne^d  of  a  higher 
Christian  culture  in  our  country  and  the  world.  It  has  ever  been  in 
•  the  hands  of  those  who  were  imbued  with  this  spirit,  and  the  inaugu- 
ral address  of  its  newly-elect«d  President  leads  no  one  to  fear  that 
Ichabod  is  written  upon  it.  And  while  those  who  placed  its  foun- 
dation granite  were  inspired  chiefly  by  the  sense  of  the  need  of  the 
spiritued  and  divine  element  in  man's  nature,  is  it  not  fair  to  believe 
that  they  thus  better  prepared  the  way  for  a  true  education  of  soul, 
'  mind  and  body  ?    As  the  sound  religious  idea  has  ever  permeated  the 
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institntion,  the  way  has  thus  been  better  prepared  for  the  philosoph- 
ical, intellectual  and  scientijGic  culture  which  we  are  proud  to  believe 
has  been  augmented  and  superadded  during  the  valuable  lives  of 
many  of  its  honored  Presidents  and  Professors. 

And  now  may  we  not  rejoice  that  here  the  physical  man  is  so  well 
considered  in  his  education  ?  Is  it  not  an  evidence  of  moi^e  complete 
culture,  that  the  college  attempts  to  educate  all  the  powers  of  man  in 
his  fuU  development?  Let  the  college  rejoice,  if,  in  its  work  for  the 
ages,  it  shall  properly  regard  the  whole  nature  of  man  in  her  train- 
ing, and  do  her  best  in  tne  harmonious  development  of  his  powers 
as  God  ordained  it  should  be.  . 


Effects  of  Breathing  Foul  Air.— The  air  we  breathe, 
which  a  creat  English  physician  calls  gaseous  food,  may  become  im- 
pure to  tne  degree  of  being  indigestible  to  our  lungs,  and  utterly  unfit 
for  the  performance  of  functions  which  are  quite  as  important  as 
those  of  oiir  solid  and  fluid  victuals.  Dull  headaches,  nausea,  loss  of 
i^petite  and  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  the  sadness  produced  by  the 
unsatisfied  hunger  af fcer  oxygen,  are  only  incidental  and  secondary 
evils ;  the  great  principal  ciirse  of  the  troglodyte  habit  is  its  influence  on 
the  respiratory  organs.  In  1853,  when  Hanover  and  other  parts  of 
Northern  Germany  were  visited  by  a  very  malignant  kind  of  small- 
pox, the  great  anatomist,  Langenbeck,  tried  to  discover '  *  the  peculiar- 
ity of  organic  structure  which  disposes  one  man  to  catch  the  disease, 
while  his  neighbor  escapes.  .  .  .  .  I  have  cut  up 
more  human  bodies  than  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountaihs, 
with  all  his  accomplices,"  he  writes  from  Gk>ttingen  in  liis 
semi-annual  report,  "and,  speaking  onlv  of  my  primary-  bbje6t,*i 
must  confess  that  I  am  no  wiser  than  before.  But,  though  the  mys- 
tery of  small-pox  has  eluded  my  search,  my  labors  have  not*  been  in 
vain;  they  have  revealed  to  me  something  else— the  origin  of  con» 
sumption.  I  am  sure  now  of  what  I  suspected  long  ago— viz.,  that^ 
pulmonary  diseases  have  very  little  to  do  with  intemperance  or  wi£h 
erotic  excesses,  and  much  less  with  cold  weather,  but  are  nearly  ex- 
clusively (if  we  except  tuberculous  tendencies  inherited  from  •  boik 
parents,  I  say  auite  exclusively)  produced  by  the  breathing  of  foul  air. 
The  lungs  of  all  persons,  minors  included,  who  had  worked  for  6ome 
years  in  close  workshops  and  dusty  factories^  showed  the  germs  of 
the  fatal  disease;  while  confirmed  inebriates,  who  had  passed  their  days 
in  open  air,  had  preserved  their  respiratory  organs  intact,  whatever  in- 
roads their  excesses  had  made  on  the  rest  of  their  system.  If  I 
should  go  into  practice,  and  undertake  the  cure  of  a  consumptive,  I 
should  begin  by  driving  him  out  into  the  Deider  (a  deiisely-wooded 
mountain  range  of  Hanover),  and  prevent  him  from  entering  a  house 
for  a  year  or  two. " — From  "Modem  Troglodytes"  in  Papular  Science 
.Monthly  for  November, 
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The  Sanitarian.— Conclusion  of  Volume  V. 

Prospectus  Bedivivus. 


With  pleasure  we  turn  back  to  the  prospectus  which  went  out  with 
the  first  number  of  The  Sanitarian,  and  publish  it  again,  as  a  voucher 
of  our  good  intentions  for  the  future.  It  was  with  no  careless  hand 
we  wrote  five  years  ago  that: 

The  purpose  of  this  pubHcation  is  to  so  present  the  results  of  the 
various  inquiries  which  have  been,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  made 
for  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  expectations  of  human  life,  as 
to  make  them  most  advantageous  to  the  pubHc  and  to  the  medical 
profession. 

The  resources  of  sanitary  science  are  inexhaustible.  It  will  be  a 
chief  object  of  The  Sanitarian  to  awaken  pubHc  attention  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  field,  and  to  the  facts  indicating  how  beneficently  it  may 
be  cultivated.  This  will  be  done  by  showing  the  amount  of  ill  health 
and  mortality  from  preventable  causes  of  disease ;  by  pointing  out 
the  nature  of  those  causes,  and  the  way  in  which  they  operate;  by 
showing  that  such  causes  are  removable  ;  and  by  exhibiting  improVbd 
health,  longevity  and  happiness  as  the  fruits  of  their  removal. 

The  laws  of  physiology  and  general  pathology  will  be  kept  in  view, 
as  the  basis  of  health;  and  by  which  hygiene  constitutes  a  depart- 
ment of  science  which  the  medical  profession  can  advantageously 
share  with  the  pubUc,  or  apply  to  individuals  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  detail  of  these  relations  will  involve  questions  of  man- 
ifold significance,  and  many  of  them  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
human  health. 

The  practical  questions  of  State  Medicine ;  the  health  of  armies 
and  navies,  marine  hygiene,  quarantine,  civic  cleanhness,  water-sup- 
ply, drainage  and  sewerage.  Sanitary  architecture  :  light,  space, 
warming  and  ventilation.  Climate  and  domicile  :  epidemic,  endemic 
and  hereditary  diseases.  Occupation,  exercise  and  habits,  food  and 
beverages,  in  all  varieties  of  icjuahty  and  quantity.  In  short,  what- 
ever tlung,  condition  or  circumstance  is  in  rapport  with,  or  antagon- 
istic to,  the  most  perfect  culture  of  mind  and  body,  will  be  considered 
legitimate  matter  for  The  Sanitarian  to  discuss,  advocate,  condemn 
or  reject  at  the  bar  of  health.  Advertisements  will  fall  under  the 
same  category;  none  will  be  admitted  of  even  questionable  character 
in  this  regard. 

In  fulfillment  of  its  mission.  The  Sanitarian  asks  kindly  considera- 
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tion  and  assistance  from  all  who  would  aid  in  the  protection  of  the 
most  precious  of  gifts  divine — human  life. 

How  well  this  declaration  of  purposes  and  objects  has  been  ful- 
filled, those  know  best  who  have  most  carefully  read  The  Sanitarian. 
We  can,  at  least,  say  we  have  tried  to  be  faithful. 

The  time  has  not  been  propitious  for  new  enterprises,  and  for  none 
less  than  journalism  ;  we  have  had,  therefore,  abundant  opportunity 
for  missionary  work.  And  here,  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in 
undertaking  it,  we  had  a  higher  object  in  view  than  mere  subscrip- 
tions ;  these,  of  course,  we  anticipated  in  due  time,  if  our  work 
should  prove  itself  worthy  of  them;  if  not,  not.  The  field  of  sanitary 
science  nad  been  to  us  an  enticing  one  for  many  years.  We  had  had, 
at  least  we  thought  we  had  had,  on  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
through  climates  both  north  and  south  the  equator,  some  unusual 
opportunities  for  studying  the  vicissitudes  of  health,  and  the 
sources  and  course  of  fatel  epidemics.  And  during  the  while,  we  had 
taken  some  pains  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  advances  of 
sanitary  science  under  the  most  enlightened  culture.  Our  ambition 
was  to  turn  these  opportunities  to  account.  And  it  is  now,  after  five 
years'  effort,  with  a  satisfaction  which  we  find  it  difiicult  to  express, 
that,  with  the  aid  of  a  generous  public  press  and  many  kind  friends, 
we  are  beginning  to  resQize  the  fruitfulness  of  the  field. 

A  retrospective  glance  over  the  pages  of  back  volumes,  assures  us 
by  letters  which  we  have  been  privileged  to  publish,  that  The  Sani- 
TABiAN  has  had  from  the  first  the  rare  confidence  of  such  men  as 
Stephen  Smith,  S.  O.  Vandebpoel,  Edwin  M.  Snow,  Willabd  Pabkeb, 
Samuel  Ot.  Aemor,  L  A.  Nichols,  Wm.  H.  Van  Buren,  William  A. 
Hammond,  Jno.  Obdronaux,  James  M.  Minob,  Austin  Flint,*  Austin 
Flint,  Jb.  ,  Gurdon  Buck,  T.  Gailabd  Thomas,  Alonzo  Clabk,  N.  S. 
Davis,  Jas.  F.  Hibbebd,  Henby  W.  Bellows,  E.  N.  Chapman, Wm.  Ives 

BUDDINQTON,    EoBEBT   L.  ViELE,    A.    L.   LoOMIS,    J.    M.    ToNEB,    ElISHA 

Habbis  and  J.  L.  Cabell — many  of  whom  have  contributed  import- 
ant papers.  And,  on  the  same  plane,  as  contributors:  C.  B.  Aonew, 
MoBEAU  MoBBis,  Jno.  C.  Peters,  Nathan  Allen,  John  Mobbis,  Lewis 
W.  Leeds,  Sabcuel  Leavitt,  R  C.  Kedzie,  Jebomb  Walkeb,  Joseph 
Wilson,  Fbank  H.  Hamilton,  H.  Endeman,  Jabvis  S.  Wight,  J.  R. 
Black,  J.  Lewis  Smith,  A.  H.  Dana,  Geoboe  T.  Anqell,  Ezba  M.Hcnt, 
CoBNELius  B.  Fox,  John  Dougali.,  H.  L.  Babtlett,  Samuel  G.  Busey, 
James  C.  Bayles,  E.  W.  Gbay,  Thos.  H.  Bailey,  Alfbed  L.  Cabboll, 
T.  P.  Cobbally,  W.  C.  Van  Bibbeb,  Benjamin  Lee,  Bichabd  McShebey, 
D.  F.  Lincoln,  Wm.  H.  Bbeweb,  I.  M.  Maclagan,  H.  G.  Eastman,  C. 
T.  Lewis,  R  H.  Janbb,  A.  B.  Stuabt,  W.  C.  Wey,  J.  Q.  Adams,  W.  R^ 
Babtlett,  H.  P.  Fowleb,  E.  H.  Bbadfobd,  and  many  others.  And  in 
addition  to  these  might  be  added  the  distinguished  authors  of  many 
papers  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  and  the  New  York  Public  Health  Association,  whose 
chief  papers  have  been  published  in  The  Sanitabian;  and  besides 
these  contributions,  republications  and  translations  from  foreign 
sources,  comprehending  information  not  elsewhere  obtainable  on  such 
subjects  as : 

^e  importance  of  Sanitary  Science;  Sanitary  Lnprovement  of 
Towns;  School  Poisoning ;  Defective  Drainage;  Sanitary  Lifluence  of 
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Light;  Care  a^d  Nursijig  of  Children ;.  RiffM.ltfi4,0»ittpmg-gy<MWi<w 
for  Children;  Sanitary  A^lMJ^ctuTQ';  Adulteration  pfjFOod;  OpwU 
Travel;  AirandliglU;  Dii^scd  of.  Befuse;^  Stamping  out  iJisdft^l 
Danger  of  Damp  Ceflars;;*M^  Eftectfl  6i  Alcohol;  Sea-baJthing^ 
Disinfection;  Warming;  Sl6(Bf)ing-robm8;  Fruit;  Profession  of  Nurs- 
ing; Sanitary  Superintendence  of  Schools;  Hospitals;  Ventilation; 
Nature's  Scavenger^";  Water-supply ;  Yellow  Pfever ;  Quarantine ; 
House-drainage ;"Pri6Velltidii  of  Sickness;  Sewiage  Question;  Longev- 
ity; Sanitaijr 'Miixbttstrati6n;  in  Cities;. College  Life;  Earth-closets; 
ifights  of  :th6  &Skn'e;''tr6.pa  tfiid  Trapping;  Hjrgiene  of  Dwellings; 
Disposal  of  the  6ei^;'  lidngeV  of  Obstructed  Draintf;  Winter  Resorts; 
Summer  E^o^rfe;  Waste' of  Life;  Air  for  Babies;- Dangerous  W^ 
Papers;  Care'  of  littnatics:*  Slaughter-houses;  Men^  Culture; 
"Boiled  Hammers";  Morbid  Impulse;  Typhoid  Fever  Avoidable; 
Cruelty;  Vaccination  and  Be-vaccination ;  Hydrophobia;  School 
Diseases;  Life  Lisurance  in  its  Sanitary  Aspects;  Position  of  Woman 
with  Reference  to  Education;  Belations  of  Mortality  to  Seasons  of  the 
Year;  Ventilation  of  Ships;  Criminal  Besponsibility;  Fetid  Feet;  Ef- 
fects of  Worry;  Physical  Culture;  Furnaces;  Adulterated  Houses; 
Poisonous  Bitters;  Water  Contamination;  Carbohc  Acid;  Health  and 
Culture;  Carbonic  Acid  and  its  Dangers;  Health  of  the  People;  Build- 
ing-ground; Belations  of  Geology  to  Building-ground;  Sanitary  De- 
ficiencies; Burns  and  Scalds;  Perils  of  the  School-room;  Hand-feed- 
ing of  Li&nts;  Belations  of  Topography  to  Health;  Sanitary  Poetry; 
Abattoirs;  Car  Ventilation;  Florida  for  Invalids;  the  Bermudas  as  a 
Health  Besort;  Diphtheria — ^its  dangers  and  prevention;  Enigmas  of 
Life;  Law  of  Fatigue;  State  Boards  of  Health;  Cure  for  Discontent; 
Brain  Culture  in  Relation  to  the  School-room;  Sewing  Machines; 
Food  Analyses;  Vegetables  and  Fruits;  Children's  Clothing;  Plants 
as  Doctors;  Education  and  Heredity;  Danger  of  Lead  Pipes  in  Water- 
supply;  Impure  Milk;  Seasonable  Food;  Climates  of  California;  Hem- 
lock-poisoning; Waste  and  Soil  Pipes;  Lead  in  Potable  Waters; 
Typhoidal.Besorts;  Homes  of  the.  Laboring  Classes;  Importance  of 
Sanitary  Provision  in  Public  Institutions;  Bules  for  the  Care  of  the 
Eyes  in  School-life;  Street  Dirt  and  its  Dangers;  Canned  Salmon — 
its  Dangers;  College  Sports;  Value  of  Hecdth  to  a  City;  Tobacco 
Poisoning;  Excessive  Death  Bates  among  Children;  Topography  and 
Drainage  of  New  Orleans;  Children's  Eyes;  Belations  of  Health  to 
Longevity;  Infant  Diet;  Belations  of  Inebriety  to  Public  Health;  Pre- 
ventable Sickness;  School-room  Stunting;  Sanitary  Besorts;  Pollu- 
tion of  Bivers;  Cost  of  an  Epidemic;  Perils  of  Massing  Population  in 
Cities;  Health  of  New  York;  Pulmonary  Consumption  in  Cities; 
Eucalyptus  Globulus;  Crime;  Sewer  Gas  Poison;  Salting  the  Streets 
for  the  Bemoval  of  Snow;  Effects  of  Temperature  on  Health;  Venti- 
lation of  Churches;  Average  Safety  of  Bailroad  Travel;  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Life  Insurance;  Milk  in  its  Medico-Legal  Aspects;  Fashion 
and  its  Penalties;  Mysterious  Disappearances  in  Insurance  Cases; 
Soap — ^its  Qualities  and  Uses;  Hospital  Construction;  Belations  of 
Good  Digestion  to  Appetite;  Spontaneous  Development  of  Typhoid 
Fever;  Organic  Impurities  of  Drinking-water;  Valley  of  the  Hot 
SprinA,'Va;;  American  Watering-places;  Causes  of  Insanity;  White 
Cliff,  Tenn.;  Deforrttities  and  their  Belation' to  Biygiene;  Sanitary 
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Appliances  at  the  Centennial;  Sanitary  Requirements  in  School  Archi- 
tecture; Gases  of  Decay;  School-house  Lighting;  Sanitary  Enineer- 
ing  at  the  Centennial;  Railway  Injuries  of  the  Spine  in  their  Medico- 
Legal  Relations;  Trichina;  Conditions  of  Excellen(!e  in  Plumbing 
Work;  Warning  of  Contagious  Disease  as. Lnpoytant  as  Fire  Alarm ; 
Relation  of  Medical  Editors  to  the  Medical  Jh:o£e8sioit;  Trials  and 
Triimiphs  of  a  Sanitarian;  ij^^el^tioil  o£ Unsanitary. Conditions  to  Pau- 
perism, Vice  and  Cnme;.Brdoll5?n.  Seaside: Home;. Shade  Trees  in 
Cities;  Medico-Legal  Scieinsej  BtataMcdiciiieiiiMa^cliiifieiis;  San- 
itary RequireinJents  in  School  Architecture;  Public  !Heatth  Reform; 
Civic  CleanBnesB}  'Diireotions  for  Preventing  the  Spread  of  Lifectious 
Diseases';  Personal  Identity;  Calisthenics;  Water-supply  of  New 
York;  Edwin  Chadvdck,  with  Portrait;  Safety  of  Ships  and  Those 
Who  Travel  in  Them;  Sanitary  Reform  in  Ship  Life;  Conservative 
Medicine  and  the  Mission  of  the  Sanitarian;  Marine  Hygiene  on 
Board  Passenger  Vessels;  Milk-beer;  Compulsory  Education;  Ner- 
vousness and  Nervines;  What  Changes  Does  Pb^mdibg^  Demand  in 
our  School-rooms  ?  Influence  of  Civilkfition'oXi  thd  DtOratioii  of  Life; 
Sanitation  in  India;  Garden  City— a  City  of  Htttlth';  William  Parr, 
with  Portrait;  Vital  Statistics;  The  Plea  of  Insanity  j-'Saiiitary  Knowl- 
edge for  School  Children;  Stewart  Memorial  ChuircnjNfew  York  Pub-^ 
lie  Charities  and  Correction ;  Street  Pavements;  Tubetoidosis  in  Milch 
Cows,  and  the  Dangers  of  MilTr  from  Diseased  CoW;  Siknta' Barbara 
as  a  Health  Resort;  CriminaKty;  Max  Joseph  F^tte  Por- 

trait; Educational  Notes;  Relation  of  Topographical  Sifryeys  to  Pub- 
lic Health;  Arrest  of  Zymotic  Diseased;  Causes  of  Dis^^e  la  Country 
Homes;  Brooklyn  and  Her  Suburbs;  Testamentary  Capacity;  School 
Luncheons;  Typhoid  Infection  in  Drinking-water;  Malarial  Diseases 
in  Putnam  County;  "Sanitary  Regulations";  Rudolf  L.  C*  VircAow^ 
with  Portrait;  Faulty  Menu  of  Boarding-schools;  American  PubUc 
Health  Association;  Civil  Malpractice  and  Surgical  Jurisprudence  j 
Health  of  Rowing  Men;  Disease  and  Damp  Soils;  Temperature  and 
Humidity  of  the  Air  at  Different  Heights;  Hygiene  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege; Influence  of  the  Movement  of  Subterranean  Water;  such  are 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  leading  papers  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
The  Sanitabun. 

The  seeds  thus  scattered  have  taken  root,  and  in  various  ways  show 
evidence  of  having  fallen  on  good  ground.  PubHc  taste  is  beginning 
to  require  of  both  scientifl^  and  general  literature  a  recognition  of 
sanitary  science.  While  it  is  fast  becoming  the  physician's  highest 
aim,  it  is  no  longer  his  sole  sphere  ;  pubUc  health,  family  health  and 
individual  health  are  beginning  to  be  popular  themes  of  discussion  in 
public  assemblies,  legislative  bodies,  university  halls,  public  schools^ 
the  pulpit  and  the  domestic  circle. 

The  prevention  of  disease  is  a  counterpart  to  self-preservation:  it 
appeals  to  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  the  individual  to  himself 
and  to  his  neighbor,  and  invites  co-operation  in  a  warfare  in  which  all 
may  engage  without  distinction  of  creed  or  sect.  On  this  battle-fleld, 
at  least,  there  are  no  "  pathies." 

The  cause  of  prevention  and  preservation  is  a  common  cause  against 
a  common  enemy— ^reuen^a6^  sickness. 

Whatever  the  distinctions  of  creed,  sect,  sex  or  color  in  other  mat- 
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ters,  the  sphere  of  The  Sanitarian  is  common  ground  over  an  exten- 
sive field,  in  which  aU  who  wiU  may  find  room  to  labor. 

Throughout  all  sections  of  the  community,  and  all  phases  of  society, 
there  is  a  growing  desire  for  knowledge  on  the  means  of  preserving 
health.  Intelligent  people,  everywhere,  recognize  its  importance, 
and  we  promise  them  for  the  future  an  increase  of  energy  as  nearly 
as  practicable  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  the  cause  we  advo- 
cate, while  we  shall  continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  rely 
upon  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  oar  efforts. 

A.  N.  Bell,  M.D., 

Editor  and  Fvblisher. 


Cellars. — Cleanliness,  dryness,  light  and  ventilation  are  the  car- 
dinal conditions  of  healthful  hiunan  habitations;  but  with  these  con- 
ditions cettarSy  as  ordinarily  constructed,  are  in  deadly  conflict.  "Did 
the  reader  ever,  when  a  child,  see  the  cellar  afloat  at  some  old  home 
in  the  country  ?  You  creep  part  way  down  the  cellar  stairs,  with  only 
the  light  of  a  single  tallow  candle,  and  behold  by  its  dim  glimmer  an 
expanse  of  dark  water,  boundless  as  the  sea.  On  its  surface,  in  dire 
confusion,  float  barrels  and  boxes,  butter-firkins  and  washtubs, 
boards,  planks,  hoops  and  staves  without  number,  interspersed  with 
apples,  turnips  and  cabbages,  while  half-drowned  rats  and  mice 
scramble  up  the  stairway  for  dear  life,  and  drive  you  affrighted  back 
to  the  kitchen.  "*  Lest  this  should  appear  to  be  an  exaggeration,  we 
venture  to  invite  the  survivors  of  such  scenes  in  those  same  New  Eng- 
land homes  to  revive  their  memories.  This  they  can  do,  even  if  the  old 
houses  have  rotted  away,  for  there  is  a  singularly  dangerous  propen- 
sity on  the  part  of  couniiy  people  to  occupy  the  old  cellars  as  new 
building  sites.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  reflect  upon  the  specially 
dangerous  propensities  of  country  people;  they  are  quite  as  wise  in 
this  respect  as  their  more  "  set-up"  city  cousins.  Nearly  twenty  years 
ago  we  had  occasion,  in  seeking  out  the  cause  of  prevailing  disease, 
to  descend  the  cellar-stairs  of  a  brick  house  in  the  middle  of  a  block, 
only  two  blocks  distant  from  our  then  residence  in  Brooklyn.  On 
reaching  the  bottom  step,  we  deemed  it  prudent  to  feel  the  mud,  and 
pierced  it  with  a  cane  to  the  depth  of  seventeen  inches.  Fifteen  years 
subsequently,  this  same  house  (a  central  one  of  a  block  of  five  con- 
structed ahke)  was  discovered  to  be  the  centre  of  a  malignant  fever 
which  created  much  alarm  in  the  neighborhood-f 

Less  than  two  years  ago  we  were  called  upon  by  a  merchant  to  ex- 
amine a  new  "  first-class"  house,  on  the  fashionable  high  ground  of 
New  York  (Fifty-fifth  Street,  near  Madison  Avenue),  with  a  view  to  a 
purchase,  if,  in  our  judgment,  it  was  deemed  healthfoL  It  was  built  on 
"  sohd  rock,"  we  were  assured,  and  therefore  "  must  have  a  good  cel- 
lar."   Li  the  immediate  neighborhood  we  noticed  other  foundations 

^Hon.  Henry  F.  French,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts — Fourth  Annual  Report 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  p.  182. 

fReport  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Brooklyn,  1874,  p.  31. 
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in  process  of  preparatioD.  The  "  solid  rock,"  whicli  was  being  lev- 
eled down  to  the  required  depth  for  cellar  floors,  we  observed  to  be 
traversed  by  flssures.  The  fbrst  noticeable  feature  in  the  cellar  of  the 
house  under  examination  was  a  damp  floor,  although  Portland-ce- 
mented. We  were  not  long  in  discovering  a  mark  on  the  wall,  show- 
ing that  water  had  stood  in  it  to  the  depth  of  four  or  Ave  inches,  and 
on  farther  search  we  found  a  recently-laid  and  carefaUy-covered  tile- 
drain,  provided  to  carry  off  the  subsequent  overflow  from  the  same — 
but  inexhaustible  source  of  overflow  and  dampness — surface  soaks^e 
of  higher  ground  in  the  neighborhood.  My  niend  did  not  buy  the 
house.  A  better  counterpart  to  the  scene  so  well  described  by  Judge 
French  can  be  found  almost  any  day  after  a  heavy  rain  in  the  cellars 
of  many  mercantile  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  ;  and  the 
cellars  of  the  "first-class"  dwellings  in  which  their  families  reside,  on 
both  sides  the  river,  are  frequently  no  better;  for  these,  though  not 
all,  by  any  means,  built  on  ** solid  rock,"  or  afloat  with  soil  leakage, 
are  subject  to  the  no  less  dangerous  ground  air  and  pestiferous 
sewer  gases,  equtJly  due  to  criminal  ignorance  or  negligence. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  soil  moisture — even  of  clean  water — ^is  a 
prolific  source  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  the 
common  practice  to  build  houses,  in  both  city  and  country,  regardless 
of  this  fatal  condition.  Not  only  is  culpable  carelessness  common  in 
the  selection  of  house  sites  in  this  respect,  but  good  sites  are  fre- 
quently spoiled  by  the  ignorance  or  blindness  of  those  who  use 
them.  The  site,  instead  of  being  thoroughly  drained  and  fortified 
ivith  a  damp-proof  covering,  is  usually  built  upon  without  any  pre- 
paration whatever.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  rebuild  over  old  cel- 
l}\rs;  and  in  some  cases  holes  in  the  ground,  valleys  or  "  sunken  lots" 
are  chosen  as  eligible  and  economical  sites.  The  cellar  walls  are  built 
"  solid,"  of  porous  bricks,  which  will  ordinarily  hold  one-eighth  of 
their  weight  in  moisture.  The  descending  ground  in  the  rear  is 
taken  advantage  of  for  a  light  basement  kitchen,  and  often,  also, 
dining-room,  without  any  ceUar,  and  floors  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground.  And  finally,  when  the  house  is  &iished,  the  basement 
course  is  banked  up  with  damp  earth  to  make  the  cellar  "  warm. " 
Within  a  month  we  have  visited  such  a  house,  a  suburban  one,  now  in 
process  of  erection,  and  hastening  to  completion  for  early  occupancy. 
The  result  will  be,  as  in  all  such  houses,  persistent  dampness.  Such 
cellars  are  virtual  drain-holes  for  soil  moisture  for  many  yards  round. 
Besides  this,  the  water  from  the  roof,  and  that  which  drives  against  the 
sides  in  rain  storms,  sinks  down  in  close  contact  with  the  walls,  and 
percolates  unseen  under  the  foundation,  is  taken  up  in  vapor  by  the 
wai'mer  atmosphere  within,  and  pervades  every  part.  • 

But  suppose  it  be  an  old  coxmtrj  cellar — one  that  has  been  used 
many  years  for  the  storage  of  vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  beef  and 
bacon,  and  with  its  dark  comers  of  rubbish  piled  up  in  wasting 
decay,  the  soil  moisture  and  ground  air  percolating  under  and 
through  the  walls,  gaining  strength  the  while,  winds  its  way  through 
all  the  crevices  of  the  floor,  fiUs  aU  the  carpets,  rugs,  beds  and 
clothing,  and  is  breathed  day  and  night  by  all  who  dwell  therein. 
The  consequences  are  common  knowledge,  and  for  these  we  have  the 
dxjtors. 
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Another  builder  selects,  it  may  be,  a  good  sit«,  on  an  elevation, 
witb  a  good  surface  drainage.  He  builds  a  ''first-class  house," 
with  cellar  walls  6f  blue-stone  or  glazed  brick,  laid  in  cement,  and^ 
may  be,  h&s  the  bottom  of  the  same  material.  He  has  an  eye  to 
imperviousness,  and  tries  to  secure  it.  In  neither  case  is  any  atten- 
tioirpaid  to  light,  more  than  sufficient  to  make  a  gloomy  store-room 
for- winter  vegetables  and  fuel.  Ventilation  has  not  been  thought  of 
in  either  case  ;  it  is  considered  of  no  consequence,  ^uch  a  house, 
finished  in  April  and  occupied  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  succeeding 
month,  is  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant  for  the  summer  months. 
But,  following  the  fashion,  its  occupants  dose  it  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  country.  They  return  in 
October  to  dampness  and  mould,  with  which  the^  content  themselves, 
however,  in  the  prospect  of  dissipating  the  moisture  when  the  fires 
are  lighted.  Icy  December  comes  in,  the  fashionable  radiators  are 
heated  to  the  utmost,  but  every  morning  the  windows  are  reeking 
with  a  sweating  sickness  ;  the  cold,  impervious  and  non-absorbent 
cellar  walls  continually  abstract  the  wai-mth  of  the  air  which  they 
enclose,  condense  the  moisture  on  their  surface,  and  drip  like  as  do 
ttee  subjects  of  pernicious  fever,  which  is  scarcely  more  sapping  to 
the  hunlan  constitution. 

A  60rrespqndent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  gives 
a  -^etch  of  the  cellar  of  a  house  in  Hadley,  built  b^  ^  clergyman.  It 
wad '  jJrovided  with  an  open  well'  and  sink. drain,  with  its  deposit-box 
in  olosd  proximity  thereto,  affording  facility  to  discharge  'its  gases  in 
the  Mfell'as  the  most  convenient  place.  The  cellar  wias  used,  as  country 
cellars  commonly  are,  for  the  storage  of  provisions  of  eveiy  kind, 
and  tte  windows  were  never  opened.  The  only  .escape  for  the  soil 
tnoilture  tod  ground  air,  except  that  which  was  absorbed  by  the 
driiiking  water,  was  through  the  crevices  of  the  floor  into  the  rooms 
above.  **  After  a  few  months'  residence  in  the  house,  the  clergyman's 
wile  died  of  fever:  He  soon  married  again,  and  the  second  wife  also 
died  of  fever  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  marriage.  His  children 
were  sick.  He  occupied  the  house  about  two  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  man  named  B— — .  His  wife  was  soon  taken  ill,  and 
barely  escaped  with  her  life.  A  physician  then  took  the  house !  He 
married,  and  his  wife  soon  after  died  of  fever.  Another  physician 
took  the  house,  and  within  a  few  months  came  near  ^ying  of  erysip- 
elas. He  deserved  it.  The  house  meanwhile  received  no  treatment ; 
the  doctors,  according  to  their  usual  wont,  even  in  their  own  fam- 
ilies, were  satisfied  to  deal  with  the  consequences,  and  leave  the 
causes  to  do  their  worst  Next  after  the  doctors,  a  school-teacher 
took  the  house,  ^d  made  a  few  changes  ''  for  convenience,"  appar- 
ently, fbr  substantially  it  remained  the  same,  for  he,  too,  escaped  as 
by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  Finally,  after  the  foreclosure  of  many 
lives,  "  the  sickness  and  fatality  of  tihe  property  became  so  marked 
that  it  became  unsalable.  "When  last  sold,  every  sprt  of  predic- 
tion was  made  as  to  the  risk  of  occupancy;  but,  by  a  thorough  atten- 
tion to  sanitary  conditions,  no  such  ri&ks  have  been  encountered. 
And  this,  too,  could  be  matched  by  a  number  of  city  houses  which 
have  fallen  under  our  obsisrvatioh:  One  we  knew  of  on  Brooklyn 
Heights,  and  not  long  ago,  notorious  for  its  unhealthfulness.  Ji  was 
built  over  an  old  privy  vault!  And  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  clergyman^ 
Rev.  Mr.  Crowthers,  and  four  children,  were  killed  by  the  pent-up 
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poifionous  air  of  a  Brooklyn  cellar.  Many  we  know  of  in  both  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  bmlt  in  ground  filled  in  with  street  dirt, 
ashes  and  house  garbage;  palatial  some  of  them  are,  in  both  dimen^ 
sions  and  appointments  ;  but  the  leprosy  which  cleaved  unto  Gkhazi 
for  his  too  great  haste  to  get  rich  was  not  more  pertinacious  than  that 
which  is  fastened  to  these  dwelling-places,  erected  under  the  same 
propensities  as  those  which  governed  him.  * 

And  the  diseases  which  follow,  though,  perhaps  less  loathsome, 
are  even  more  deadly.  Observation  shows  that  more  than  half  the 
diseases  and  mortality  which  afidict  families  and  communities  in  the 
United  States  are  caused  by  soil  moisture,  ground  air,  and  the 
gases  of  decay.  Consumption  alone,  which  kills  over  70,000  people 
annually  in  the  United  States — and  about  one-seventh  of  all  who 
die — ^is  chiefly  due  to  these  causes  ;  typhoid  fever,  which  kills  25,000 
annually,  is  wholly  due  to  them  ;  and  diphtheria,  which  kills  10,000 
annuaUy,  is  no  less  certainly  due  to  the  same  causes,  than  typhoid 
fever;  diarrhoeal,  and  other  diseases  increase  the  number  of  deaths 
throughout  the  country  due  to  this  same  category  of  causes,  to  not 
less  than  250,000  annually.  That  a  large  proportion  of  these  deaths 
is  due  to  bad  cellars  no  one  can  question  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
examine  into  their  condition. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  stated  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
this  article  :  Cleanliness,  dryness,  light,  and  ventilation.  If  these 
conditions  have  not  been  kept  in  view  from  the  time  of  the  selection 
of  a  building  site  to  the  completion  of  the  domicile,  they  should  be 
instituted  as  far  as  practicable  subsequently,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  Of  sites,  that  is  best  which  is  cleanest,  and  which  may 
be  most  effectually  drained.  Soils  greatly  differ  in  this  respect. 
They  are  usually  classed  into  :  1,  those  which  are  impervious,  and 
resist  absorption — crocks  ;  2,  those  which  are  pervious  and  retentive, 
absorb  and  give  off  water  slowly — days ;  and  3,  those  which  are 
freely  pervious,  which  absorb  and  give  off  water  rapidly — sand, 
gravel,  and  chalk,  and  mixed  soils  of  different  degrees  of  porosity. 
Without  drainage,  tJl  soils  hold  water  in  proportion  to  their  inter- 
stitial spaces  ;  and  tJl  soils  thus  filled  with  water  instead  of  air,  not 
only  impart  dampness  to  the  walls  with  -which  they  are  in  contact, 
but  the  ground  air  which  they  give  off  is  highly  injurious,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  gases  of  decay.  Even 
'*  impermeable  "  granite  soils  contain  some  water — about  a  pint  to 
the  cubic  yard.  Loose  sand  wiU  contain  from  40  to  50  gallons  per 
cubic  yard;  common  sand-stone  27  gallons  ;  clays  will  hold  from  30 
to  50  per  cent,  of  their  own  weight. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  capillary  attraction  of  differ- 
ent soUs,  all  being  more  or  less  susceptible  to  it.  Sand,  for  example, 
will  be  completely  dry  on  the  surface  within  a  foot  or  so  of  under- 
lying water.  Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  off  water  much  less 
freely  but  continuously  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and,  in  the  end, 
a  much  larger  amount  than  sand,  in  which  the  water  freely  moves. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  retentive  quality  of  the  day,  organic  sub- 
stances existing  in  them  undergo  decomposition,  and  add  their 
mephitic  gases  to  the  soil  moisture:  these  conditions  render  such  soils 
in  a  high  degree  insalubrious.  But  the  further  consideration  of  soils 
will  be  taken  up  hereafter. 

Of  damp-proof  courses  several  kinds  are  in  use,  for  example:  a 
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double  course  of  slate,  or  one  course  of  slate  bedded  in  cement,  is 
sometimes  laid  along  the  top  of  the  walls  when  they  haye  emerged 
above  the  ground  line;  layers  of  sheet  lead  have  also  been  used  for 
the  purpose.  Another  plan  is  the  paying  over  the  tops  of  the  walls 
with  a  coat  of  hot  asphalt  and  tar,  or  bitumen  mixed  with  sand. 
There  is  also  a  kind  of  so-called  asphalt  damp-proof  course  sold 
in  sheets  ready  for  laying  on  the  waUs,  but  this  alone  is  inefficient.  A 
course  or  two  of  enameled  bricks,  or  glazed  bricks,  are  also  sometimes 
used.  Vitrified  stone-ware  tile,  made  in  thicknesses  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  inches,  and  perforated  in  order  to  ventilate  the  space  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  joists  of  the  floor,  is  an  excellent  but  costly 
means,  also  useful  in  preventing  dry  rot  in  the  timbers.  But  it  is 
evident  all  these  devices,  excepting  the  asphalt  and  bitumen,  are 
adapted  only  to  the  process  of  construction,  inapplicable  to  amends  in 
default  of  proper  construction.  Moreover,  for  this,  lead,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  article  for  the  purpose,  is  evidently  too  cosdy  for 
common  use.  The  vitrified  stone-ware  tile,  is  also  expensive,  besides 
being,  like  slate,  liable  to  break.  Hydraulic  cement  and  brick 
masonry,  two  articles  in  most  common  use,  are  but  very  partially 
efficient  against  moisture,  and  wholly  inefficient  against  ground  air,  on 
account  of  their  porosity. 

Being  concerned  for  our  own  cellar  recently — situated  on  the  beet 
of  sandy  soil  (Garden  Cit^) — well  lighted  and  ventilated,  we  have 
taken  some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  repair  against 
soil-moisture  and  ground  air.  We  satisfied  ourselves  that,  all 
things  considered,  a  lining  made  of  felt  and  asphaltic  cement  was 
the  easiest  of  application,  the  most  economical,  and  the  most  effica- 
cious means  we  could  use.  The  manner  of  application  consists  in 
laying  alternate  layers  of  felt  saturated  in  bitumen  and  asphaltic 
cement  laid  on  boiling  hot,  which  has  the  effect  of  consolidatmg  the 
several  layers  (four),  into  a  thoroughly  impervious  and  compact  lining 
of  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  corresponding  to  all  irregularities  of 
the  under  surface,  while  it  possesses  sufiScient  adhesiveness  and 
elasticity  to  prevent  displacement  or  cracking.  The  surface  is 
smooth,  quickly  becomes  thoroughly  dry  and  cleanly.  It  appears  to 
be  adaptable  to  all  conditions  of  repair  against  soil  moisture  and 
ground  air,  and  its  thorough  imperviousness,  deanliness,  and  anti- 
septic qualities  are  unquestionable.  We  believe  it  to  be  equally 
adaptable  to  construction,  and  superior  to  any  means  hitherto  devised. 


-o- 


PavemeiltB,  in  their  relation  to  the  public  health,  are  deservedly 
attracting  more  and  more  attention.  Wooden  pavements,  we  hoped, 
had  had  their  day.  But  froin  a  recent  article  in  Engineering  News 
we  learn  that  new  wooden  pavements  are  now  being  laid  in  Chicago, 
on  foundations  made  of  street  fillings  from  which  '*  nothing  is 
excluded  " — material  dumped  in  the  most  careless  way,  without  pud- 
dling, ramming  or  rolling — so  carelessly  that  "  every  citizen  in 
Chicago  is  knowing  to  the  fact  that  hardly  a  pavement  is  laid  that 
does  not  show  settlement  in  places  before  the  work  has  got  one 
hundred  yards  in  advance,  and  that  sohdity,  instead  of  being  the 
rule,  is  the  exception.  .  .  .     The  superstructure — the  foundation — is. 
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from  the  bottom  up,  fraudulent."  Wliat  such  payements  will  be  in 
a  year  or  two,  we  can  easily  imagine.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of 
wooden  pavements,  even  when  well  laid,  is,  tliat  when  new  they  are 
pleasant  to  ride  upon;  but  ttiey  are  short-Uyed,  and  incapable  of 
repair. 

A  rotting  wooden  pavement  is  odious  to  the  sight  and  injurious 
to  health.  New  xork  and  Brooklyn  have  not  paved  a  single 
street  with  wood  for  several  years  past,  and  with  it  they  will  probably 
never  pave  another. 

Stone  Pavements  are  economical  in  the  sense  that  they  cost  little 
for  repairs  ;  but  they  are  costly  from  the  fact  that  they  wreck  horses, 
harness  and  vehicles  before  they  have  lived  out  half  their  days.  But 
they  are  objectionable  because  they  are  unclean ;  they  stun  with 
noise,  are  uncomfortable  to  ride  upon,  and  are  jarring  and  injurious 
to  sensitive  persons  and  nervous  invalids.  The  sand  which  forms 
the  packing  between,  and  the  bed  beneath  the  stones,  speedily 
becomes  a  saturated  mass  of  filth,  accumulating  with  every  shower, 
and  giving  off  its  poisonous  emanations  with  every  successive  dry 
heat,  filling  the  air  we  breathe  with  its  vapors.  The  best  granite 
block  pavements  are  as  open  to  this  objection  as  any  oiJier.  H  these 
are  not  made  with  wide  crevices  to  hold  sand,  they  are  too  slippery 
for  horses  ;  and.  being  made  with  open  crevices^  the  edges  of  the 
granite  blocks,  under  heavy  travel,  are  continually  spalling  off — 
enlarging  the  crevices — and  the  pavement  soon  becomes  as  rough  and 
destructive  to  horses  and  vehicles  and  as  jarring  as  a  cobble  pave- 
ment; in  proof  of  which,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ride  in  an  omnibus 
on  Broadway,  though  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  it  was  repaved 
with  the  best  granite  blocks. 

Asphaltic  or  Biiuminovs  Pavements  we  have  watched  with  great 
interest  for  several  years — since  their  introduction  into  Brooklyn. 
We  have  been  in  no  haste  to  endorse  them  until  they  should  have 
demonstrated  their  good  qualities.  But  we  think  they  have  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  when  it  is  safe  to  say  they  are  the  best 
pavements  now  in  use — certainly  the  best  for  fdl  streets  of  private 
residences — if  well  made.  The  one  we  know  the  most  of  is  the 
Abbott  Pavement.  The  Neufchatel,  Grahamite  and  Filbert  are  also 
spoken  of  favorably.  But  the  Abbott  Pavement  has  been  laid  success- 
fully, under  our  own  observation,  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  where 
we  have  watched  it  with  increasing  interest.  There  are  now  in 
Brooklyn  alone  fourteen  miles  of  streets  paved  with  it,  most  of  them 
leading  thoroughfares,  and  several  of  them  over  seven  years  old;  so 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  tested,  and  no  longer  experimental 
We  have  neard  equally  good  accounts  of  it  in  Washington  and  some 
other  cities.  These  pavements  possess  all  the  requirements  for  the 
surface  prescribed  by  Prof.  Haupt,  which  we  recently  published. 
They  are  firm  and  elastic ;  noiseless,  clean  and  dry ;  smooth,  yet 
rough  ;  permanent,  yet  easHy  removable  ;  non-combustible,  durable, 
cheap,  and  readily  obtainable.  They  also  conserve  the  public  health  ; 
no  water  and  no  filth  can  penetrate  them,  and  at  less  expense  than 
any  other  pavement  they  can  be  cleaned  every  night. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  those  dwellers  in  cities  who  know  only 
stone  pavements,  or  those  of  decaying  wood,  that  if  they  once  trav- 
eled upon  an  Asphalt  Pavement,  they  would  exclaim,  "These  are  the 
ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace." 
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MortaUly  per  1,000  inhabUantt,  annually,  from  all  oautes  and  oeriain  special  oatuet. 


POPULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 
AT  MOST  RECENT  ESTIMATES 
AND  DATES. 


New  York,  1.079,336—5  wka.  endg  Oct  27 1195;iJ5a724.34  112 
Philadelphia,  890,900—4  \rk8.  end'g  Oct.  27l  3531044 15. 95,  43 
Brooklyn,  528,000—4  wks.  end'gOct  27...   351  78919.42  23 
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St.  Lonis,  500,000—4  wks.  cyid'g  Oot.  27. 

Chicago,  460,000—4  wks.  end'g  Oct.  27 

Baltliix>re,  350,000—4  wks.  end*g  Oot.  27. . . . 

Boston,  363,000—4  wks.  end*g  Oct  27 

Cincinnati,  280,000—4  weeks  end'g  Oct  27. 
San  Francisco,  300,000— month  of  Sept . . . 
New  Orleans,  210,000—4  wks.end'g  Oct  28 

Washington,  160,000- month  of  Oct I  131 

Pittsburgh,  146,000— month  of  Oct 

Newark,  126,000 1 

Providence,  103,000— month  of  Oct 73 

Milwaukee,  123,000— month  of  Oct 

Rochester,  70,000  —month  of  Oct 

Richmond!,  75,000—4  wks.  end'g  Oct.  27. . . 

New  Haven,  60,000— month  of  Oct 

Charleston,  57,000--4  wks.  end'g  Oct  27. . . 
Toledo,  50,000— month  of  Oot 

Mobile,  40,000— month  of  Sept 

Dayton,  36,000— month  of  Oct 

Nashville,  27,000— month  of  Oct 

Wheeling,  28,000— month  of  Oct 

Buffolo,  170,000— month  of  Sept 

KnoxvUlo,  13.000— month  of  Oct 

Paterson,  40,000 

Petersburg,  20,000— month  of  Sept 

Sehna,  8,lKX)— month  of  Oct 

Elmira,  2<;,  100— month  of  Oct. .  .• 

Yonkers.  18,000— month  of  Oct 

Memphis,  45,000— month  of  Oct l    29 

Detroit  115.000 

Syracuse,  W.OOO » 

Reading,  40,000—  9  mm.  cnd'g  Sept.  30. . . .,  361 

Sacramento,  21,000 

Minneapolis,  44,0(K>— month  of  Sopt 31 
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Oorrespondents  under  this  head  are  ear 
^eetly  requested  to  send  their  reports 
promptly,  and  latest  estimated  population. 
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Toledo.— Dr.  A.  W.  Fibheb,  the  ao- 
compliahed  and  energetic  health  officer, 
Toledo,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Health  in.  October,  submitted  a  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  work  of  the  said  Boards 
from  the  time  of  its  first  establishment, 
abont  a  dozen  years  ago,  to  the  present. 
His  sketch  closes  with  the  following  re- 
marks, applicable  to  all  American  cities: 

"  Every  inhabitant  of  this  city  is  di- 
rectly interested  in  its  sanitary  condi- 
tion, in  the  sanitary  condition  not  only 
of  his  own  premises,  bat  those  adjacent 
to  him.  The  fonl  and  offensive  effluvia 
from  his  neighbor's  premises  affect  him 
eqnaliy  with  his  neighbor.  Filthy  streets 
and  alleys,  sewer  emanations,  stagnant 
pools  of  water,  imperfect  drainage  and 
improper  food  and  water  are  the  means 
that  produce  many  of  the  diseases  that 
we  are  afflicted  .with.  The  careful  in- 
spection of  these  nuisances,  and  their 
prompt  abatement,  prevent  and  arrest 
the  spread  of  disease,  and  place  the 
localily  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition. 
These  duties  should  be  entrusted  to,  and 
performed  by  persons  who  have  a 
knoTvledge  of,  and  are  trained  in  sani- 
tary science. 

"In  the  table  of  deaths  from  1866  to 
1876,  you  will  observe  that  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  were  caused  by  dis- 
eases that  are  called  pretentible.  This 
city  is  not  an  exception.  You  will  find 
this  to  be  the  case  in  most  of  the  cities 
in  the  United  States.  These  deaths  oc- 
cur mostly  in  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  and  are  caused  by  eruptive, 
diarrhosal  and  febrile  diseases,  &c.,  &c. 
Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-three deaths  (3,293)  are  reported  as 
having  occurred  in  children  under  five 
years  of  age  from  1866  to  1876,  inclusive: 
or  about  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  reported  from  all  causes. 

"I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that 
this  frightful  mortality  of  children,  by 
the  proper  enforcement  of  sanitaiy  laws 
and  hygienic  regulations,  can  be  dimin- 
ished; ihcd  disease  and  death  are^  in  a 
(jreat  measure,  preverdable. 


*  'How  ?  By  constant  and  repeated  in- 
spection of  premises,  alleys  and  streets 

''By  the  prompt  abatement  of  nui- 
sances. 

'  *  By  the  isolation  of  persons  suffering 
from  contagious  and  infectious  diseasen. 

By  disinfectants  timely  and  properly 
used. 

*  *  By  arousing  the  public  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  the  principles  of  hygiene. 

*<  By  the  supervision  of  connections  to 
vaults,  cesspools  and  sewers. 

*  *  By  a  thorough  and  complete  registra- 
tion of  births,  marriages  and  deaths, 
and  the  nature,  character  and  locality  of 
disease. 

''By  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of 
sanitary  rules  and  regulations  that  will 
place  us  in  such  hygienic  relations  that 
we  can  avert  sickness  and  suffering,  and 
diminish  the  ratio  of  mortality." 

Oonflolation  firom  Stati8tiC8.-'"And 
it  is  really  true  that  I  shall  recover  f 
asked  a  patient  of  his  doctor.  ''Infalli- 
bly," answered  the  man  of  medicine, 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  paper  full  of 
figures.  "Here,  look  at  the  statistics  of 
your  case;  you  will  find  that  one  per 
cent  of  those  attacked  with  your  malady 
are  cured."  "Well?"  said  the  sick  man, 
in  a  dissatisfied  manner.  "Well,  you 
are  the  hundredth  person  with  this  dis- 
ease that  I  have  had  under  my  care,  and 
the  first  ninety-nine  are  all  dead." 

Nashville,  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Health  for  1877/  gives 
strong  evidence  of  being,  finally,  ftdly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  earnest  sanitary 
work.  And  this  we  take  the  more  pleas- 
ure in  noticing,  by  reason  of  having  been 
taken  to  task  about  three  years  ago  for 
our  unpalatable  criticism  on  the  unsan- 
itary condition  which  at  that  time  ob- 
tained. The  report  before  us  compre- 
hends: 

L  Reports  on  Sanitary  Reform  in  the 


*  Second  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  to 
the  Honorable  City  Oouncil  of  the  city  of 
Naahyille.  for  the  year  ending  Joly  4,  1877. 
Pp.  230.  Statistical  Tables  and  Map.  Naah- 
Tllle,  Tenn.:  TaveU  Eastman  k  Howell. 
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Mortuary  StRtistics  for  1875-6,  by  J.  B. 
Lindsley,  M.D.,  Health  Officer.  IL  To- 
pography, by  W.  F.  Foster,  City  En- 
gineer; Geology,  by  L  M.  Safford,  Ph.D., 
M.D.;  Water-Supply,  by  N.  T.  Lupton, 
M.D.,  LL.D.;  Climate,  by  A.  0.  Ford, 
M.D.,  and  Brief  Annals,  by  Anson  Nel- 
son, Secretary  of  the  Tenn.  Historical 
Society,  with  a  copious  Index  to  the 
whole,  by  Geo.  S.  Blackie,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

"  First  setUed  April  24th,  1780."  The 
Health  Officer  states :  "  It  has,  until  with- 
in three  years,  had  no  effeotiye  sanitary 
code."  Various  efforts  to  establish  one, 
however,  are  accounted  of,  bu^  no  sub- 
stantial progress  made  until  within  this 
period.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the 
titles  of  the  reports  in  this  volume,  there 
is  an  intelligent^  painstaking  foundation 
laid,  as  a  point  of  departure  for  future 
work;  short-comings  are  laid  bare,  and 
comparisons  given,  at  the  risk  of  being 
considered  odious.  Examples  of  sani- 
tary work  and  results  in  other  cities 
even  more  unfavorably  situated  than 
Nashville,  are  cited  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
high  aims  of  those  now  in  authority. 
In  short,  an  outspokon  statement  of  the 
case,  and  a  firm  grasp,  are  the  common 
characteristics  of  the  joint  report  The 
conclusion  is  evident  that,  naturally, 
Nashville  possesses  unusual  advantages 
for  salubrity;  practically,  thus  £»,  an 
unusual  prevalence  of  humanly-made 
epidemics. 

'*By  the  census  of  1875,  which  is 
used  in  making  our  calculations  when 
not  otherwise  specified,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Nashville  was  27,000;  of  which, 
white,  17,100;  colored,  9,900.  In  1875, 
total  deaths,  933 — white,  441;  colored, 
492.  Death-rate,  total,  34.55— white, 
25.78;  colored,  49.69.  In  1876,  total 
deaths,  899— white,  450;  colored,  449. 
Death-rate,  33.25— white,  26.31;  colored, 
45.35."  Of  the  total  for  1876,  424  were 
under  five  years  of  age.  The  prevailing 
causes  were:  consumption,  113;  diph- 
theria, 98;  diarrhceal  diseases,  72;  pneu- 
monia, 62;  convulsions,  52;  measles,  38; 
dropsies,   34;  teething,   33;    old  age,  30  I 


(total  number  of  deaths  over  70,  42; 
over  90,  6);  fevers,  27;  heart  disease,  22; 
croup,  20;  scrofula,  14;  marasmus,  13. 
Of  marriages  and  births,  ''there  is  no 
possibility  of  collecting  accurate  re- 
turns," The  medical  men  of  the  State 
are  urged  to  make  strong  efforts  for  the 
necessary  legislation.  XJncleanlinesf^, 
particularly  in  regard  to  filthy  fiUings 
for  low-lying  lots;  imperfect  drainage, 
insufficient  and  Inefficient  sewerage, 
and  foul  water,  are  the  glaring  evils 
hitherto  tolerated,  and  against  which  en- 
ergetic action  is  urged.  And  if  war  is 
made  upon  these  evils  in  the  spirit  of 
this  report,  Nashville  will  ere  long  regain 
the  proud  eminence  she  once  enjoyed,  of 
being  '*  a  summer  health  resort  of  mul- 
titudes from  the  more  Southern  States." 

^'00  South  for  the  Winter,"  is  good 
advice  for  all  who  are  afflicted  with,  or 
predisposed  to  pulmonary  disease,  living 
north  of  Virginia,  if  not  too  sick.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  for  persons  far  ad- 
vanced in  pulmonary  disease  to  expect 
benefit  from  a  change  of  climate;  above 
all,  if  the  change  contemplates  continued 
confinement  to  house.  Those  oi)ly 
should  change  who  are  well  enough  for 
outdoor  exercise — away  from  the  com- 
pany and  restraints  of  the  afflicted.  The 
Bermudas,  Nassau,  Havana,  San  Domin- 
go, and  the  nearer  places  of  Florida,  and 
all  points  South  and  Southwest,  are  ac- 
cessible by  the  most  comfortable  and 
expeditious  routes,  advertised  on  other 
pages  of  this  number.  But  bear  in  mind, 
as  much  or  more  depends  upon  the  dom- 
icile than  the  place.  No  matter  how 
good  the  climate,  if  the  house  is  damp, 
if  the  cellar  is  not  clean,  if  there  is  a 
musty  or  personal  odor  about  the  prem- 
ises— ^if,  in  short,  the  house  is  not  clean, 
dry,  light,  well  warmed  and  well  venti- 
lated— keep  outside  of  it. 

Conclusive.  —  Lodger:  *'I  detect 
rather  a  disagreeable  smell  in  the  house, 
Mrp.  Jones.  Are  you  sure  the  drains — " 
Welsh  Landlady:  "Oh,  it  can't  be  the 
drains,  sir,  whatever.  There  are  none, 
sir!'* — Punch. 
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Hooker's,  and  Jewell  Bros.,  are  ri- 
yalsatthe  American  Inatitnte  Fair,  in 
the  exhibition  they  make  of  a  most 
wholesome  business,  excelling  all  com- 
petitors in  the  superiority  and  health- 
fulne8»  of  their  Self-Raising  Flour, 
Parina,  and  **  Baby's  Cereal  Food." 
No  particular  commendation  is  neces- 
sary for  either  of  these  houses,  other 
than  to  state  that  they  are'  always  not 
only  up  to  time  in  the  adoption  of  all 
improvements,  but  leaders  in  the  su- 
perior excellence  of  the  articles  which 
they  manu&cture. 

The  special  merit  of  Jewells'  *' Baby's 
Cereal  Food,"  is  that  most  of  the  starch 
and  all  the  woody  fibre,  common  to 
wheaten  flour,  and  indigestible  by  in- 
&nts,  are  excluded,  and  the  food  thor- 
oughly cooked.  The  best  selected  wheat 
only  is  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
earned  a  deserved  reputation  among 
physicians  as  the  best  food  made  for 
weaning  babies,  or  those  who,  from  any 
cause,  are  deprived  of  mother's  milk. 

Ham  Ouring. — Messrs.  F.  A.  Ferris 
&  Oompany,  of  this  city,  have  long  de- 
voted their  energies  to  improvements  in 
th^  curing  of  hams  and  breakiast  bacon. 
Such  has  been  their  success,  that  their 
reputation  fully  justifies  the  extensive 
advertising  of  their  unrivaled  trademark 
brand.  By  special  permission,  they  re- 
fer strangers  to  their  goods  to  Messrs. 
Park  &  Tilford,  and  to  Messrs.  Acker, 
Merrall  &  Condit,  who  are  regularly  sup- 
plied with  these  fine  curings.  Such  an 
endorsement  is  ample,  and  their  rapidly 
increasing  business  is  the  proper  reward 
for  their  skill,  energy  and  conscientious 
painstaking.  All  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  table,  are  recommended 
to  try  them.  They  are  the  best  in  the 
market. 

The  Proper  Warmixig  of  Churches, 
Schools,  and  Dwellings.— The  fol- 
lowing testimonial,  in  favor  of  the 
Gothic  Furnace,  is  given  by  J.  J. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  senior  editor  of  the  Cul- 
iivaior  and  Country  Gentleman,  Albany, 


N.  T. :  **Ihave  used  the  Gothic  Furnace 
in  my  house  ten  years.  It  has  not  cost 
a  cent  for  repairs,  nor  been  out  of  order. 
I  have  had  three  placed  in  Oakwood 
Seminary,  and  these  have  been  in  sue- 
cessftil  use,  with  satisfoctory  results, 
some  years.  It  is  the  cheapest  furnace 
I  know  of,  because  it  is  the  simplest, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  more  easily 
managed." — Union  Springs  Adijertiser. 

These  furnaces  can  be  obtained  of  the 
manufacturer,  Alex.  M.  Lesley,  226  West 
23d  Street,  New  York. 

Pine  Tar  Soap.—"  Editor  of  Saotta- 
bian:  Much  has  been  said  of  late,  in 
journals  devoted  to  the  study  of  diseases 
of  the  skin,  of  the  importance  of  a  pure 
tar  soap  as  an  application. 

Is  the  Pine  Tur  Soap  advertised  in  Thb 
Sakiiabian  a  reliable  article  ? 

Bespeotftaiy  yours,    W.  J. ,  M.D, 
•  Boston,  Nov.  6th.  1877." 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  we  have 
examined  and  tried  the  Pine  Tar  Soap  re- 
ferred to,  and  believe  it  to  be  what  the 
advertiser  claims  for  it,  a  tar  soap,  and 
the  only  tar  soap  which  has  £edlen  under 
our  observation,  the  tar  being  thorough- 
ly saponified.  Of  its  remedial  exceHence 
in  some  skin  diseases,  its  superiority  to 
all  other  soaps  for  hospital  uses,  and  its 
excellent  deodorizing  and  antiseptic 
properties,  we  have  no  question. 


^'The  Kindergarten  Guide"*  con- 

*An  mastrated  Hand-Book  designed  for  the 
self-instniotion  of  Kindcrgartnen,  Mothers  and 
Narses.  By  Maria  Kraos-BoBlte  cmd  John  Krans. 
No.  1.  The  First  and  Second  G\fU.  With  50  il- 
luittrations.  Paper,  $0.35 ;  oloth,  10.65.  9.  2%« 
Third,  Fourth,  F\fth  and  Sixth  Gifts.  With  497 
illuBtrations.  Paper,  |0.70 ;  cloth,  $1.00.  3.  The 
Seventh  Gift  [Hie  Tablets).  With  500  illiifltra- 
tions.  Paper,  10.50;  doth,  $0.80.  4.  The  Con- 
nected Slat,  Slat-interlaeing,  Stick4ai/ing.  With 
many  illaiitrations.  5.  Ring-laying,  l%read-game, 
the  Point.  With  many  illnstrations.  6.  Perfo- 
rating, Seioing.  With  many  illnstrations.  7. 
Draioitig,  Painting.  With  many  illastrations. 
B.  Steiger,  22  and  24  Ffankfort  St.,  New  York. 
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siBts  of  a  charming  seriea  of  little  books, 
illustrated  with  pleasing  piotares  of 
balls,  blocks,  tablets,  etc.,  representing 
the  material  of  the  Kindergarten  System 
of  Education,  suited  to  the  amusement, 
comprehension  and  instruction  of  young 
children.  The  whole  series  is  to  consist 
of  seyen  numbers,  the  first  three  of  which 
are  now  before  us,  and  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  anything  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  The  authors  tell  us  in  the 
preface,  that  the  Guide  comprehends  the 
gist  of  twenty  years'  experience  and 
study,  in  the  Kindergarten  in  Germany, 
England  and  America;  and  the  work 
bears  evidence  in  every  part  of  an  earn- 
est desire  to  carry  out  the  ideas  Froebel 
*<  founded  on  observations  of  inteUigerU 
sen»ibUity,**'  to  amuse  without  wearing, 
-and  to  educate  without  puzzling  and 
vexing  the  yoimg  mind. 

Froebel  devoted  long  years  of  his  rich, 
earnest  life  to  the  careful  study  of  these 
little  ones,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
developing  them  harmoniously,  with 
pleasure  to  themselves,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  individuality  of  each, 
which  he  sacredly  respected. 

He  realized  the  influence,  on  the  whole 
after  life,  of  the  tone  and  bent  given  to 
these  early  years;  and  he  sought,  by  all 
his  numerous  games  and  exercises,  not 
only  to  develop  duly  each  muscle  of  the 
body,  every  power  of  the  mind,  but  also 
to  inculcate  love  and  service  to  others, 
reverence  and  modesty,  free  obedience 
and  mutual  helpfulness,  as  the  greatest 
happiness,  as  well  as  greatest  good.  The 
child  is  not  made  the  prominent  point, 
the  centre  of  all  things,  but  sees  himself 
as  part  of  the  whole;  he  becomes  con- 
scions  of  persons  and  things  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  other  and  to  himself,  and 
escapes  that  terrible  self-consciousness 
which  so  injures  and  disfigures  *'fa8t 
young  America ''  of  both  sexes. 

Let  mothers  and  nurses  always  re- 
member that  the  little  songs  and  move- 
ments given  by  Froebel  are  but  hints  and 
suggestions,  to  be  infinitely  varied  by 
their  own  ingenuity,  and  adapted  td  the 


wants  and  tastes  of  each  child.  The 
Guide  needs  only  to  be  examined  by  any 
intelligent  mother  to  be  appreciated  as 
the  best  gift  for  the  child,  and  the  great- 
est comfort  to  herself. 

Ohoioe  of  Pursiiit*  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  life;  and  its  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  adaptation  of  the 
faculties,  temperament  and  education  of 
the  individual  for  whom  it  is  made.  The 
youth  who  is  guided  aright  in  this  re- 
spect is  guaranteed  thereby  a  happy  and 
Buccessftd  career;  while  those  who  stum- 
ble into  one  pursuit  after  another  for 
which  they  are  not  adapted,  will  give 
dissatisfaction  to  all  who  employ  them, 
and  become  restless  and  dispirited,  losing 
hope,  courage,  aspiration  and  ambition, 
and  that  sense  of  independence  that 
lendH  dignity  to  character.  What  a  con- 
trast between  one  who  has  selected 
rightly  and  one  who  has  not !  The  one 
is  a  blessing  to  himself;  his  funily  and 
the  world;  the  other  is  either  a  machine- 
like workman,  having  no  interest  in  what 
he  is  doing,  or  is  a  load  to  his  friends 
and  a  burden  on  the  community.  Every 
one  can  find  living  illustrations  of  t^ese 
truths.  Many  people  with  talents,  the 
exercise  of  which  would  place  them  in 
the  front  rank  of  some  of  the  higher 
callings,  are  living  in  obscurity,  filling 
some  menial  place,  which  they  dropped 
into  by  chance  or  accident,  ignorant  of 
the  talents  with  which  God  has  endowed 
them.  And  many  a  nuin,  that  would 
have  made  a  good  farmer,  is  a  poor  me- 
chanic  or  professional  man,  and  vice 
versa.  The  book  before  us  is  intended 
to  be  a  guide  to  a  right  choice;  and,  no 
matter  whether  the  individual  accepts 
the  phrenological  basis  of  the  deductions 

•Choice  of  Purauito ;  or,  What  to  Do  and  Why. 
Describing  BeTenfy-fiye  TradoB  and  ProfeaaioiiR 
and  the  talents  and  temperaments  leqniTed  for 
each.  Also,  how  to  Ednoate,  on  Pbrenologiofil 
principles,  each  man  for  his  proper  work,  to- 
other with  Portraits  and  Biographies  of  mony 
Bucccssfol  thinkers  and  workers.  By  Kelson 
Siser,  author  of  *'  How  to  Teach,'*  etc.  500  pp., 
extai  cloth,  price  $J.75.  S.  B.  Wells  &.  Co.. 
Pnblishors,  737  Broadway,  New  York. 
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or  not,  the  principles  inculcated  are 
sound  and  commendable,  and  the  object 
a  good  one. 

Wood's  Physician's  Vade  Me- 
com  and  Visiting  List/  is  a  strong, 
Russia  morocco-bound  pocket  book, 
containing  well  arranged  memoranda 
pages  for  daily  records  throughout  the 
year,  an  erasable  tablet  for  transient 
memoranda,  decimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  matter  which  all  physicians 
should  carry  in  their  heads  instead  of 
their  podkets^-such  as,  Asphyxia,  A 
Knowledge  of  Poisons  and  their  Anti- 
dotes, Doses  of  Medicines,  and  the  Prac- 
tical uses  of  Electricity.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  useful  book  for  both  doctors  and  med- 
ical students;  but  it  would  have  been 
better  in  two  volumes. 

'<  How  to  Use  the  MiGroscope,''t  is 
necessary  knowledge  for  all  who  pretend 
to  a  liberal  education.  We  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  and  commend  the  first 
edition  of  this  book,  only  a  little  more 
than  two  years  ago.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  our  then  expressed  good  opin- 
ion of  it  has  been  so  well  sustained  as 
to  call  out  this  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion. It  is  literally  a  text-book  for 
beginners;  contains  no, redundant  mat- 
ter, but  everything  essential  to  acquir- 
ing a  practical  use  of  the  microscope, 
together  with  instructions  for  collecting, 
preparing  and  preserving  specimens. 

"The  Action  of  Alcohol  on  the 
Body  and  on  the  Mind"  consists  of 
two  lectures,  by  Benjamin  W.  Biohard- 
son,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  recentiy  de- 
livered at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford, 
which  were  published  by  special  request^ 
and  have  had  a  very  large  circulation  in 

*  Arranged  and  prepared  by  H.  C.  Wood, 
M.D..  Prof.  Materia  Medlca  and  Therapeutiofl. 
and  of  Dlaeaaes  of  Nerrona  System  in  Univer- 
sity of  Pa.,  etc.  Fliiladelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
coti  k  Ck>. 

t  A  simple  and  practical  book  intended  for 
beginners,  by  Jobn  Fhln,  editor  of  The  TeA- 
nologitt.  Pally  illustrated,  12mo.  Price,  76  cents. 
The  Industrial  Pnblication  Company,  P.O. 
Box  4876, 176  Broadway,  New  York. 


the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  careful  and  extended  researches 
as  to  the  results  of  alcohol  from  a  scien- 
tific stand-point,  and  are  among  the 
ablest  contributions  to  this  branch  ol 
the  subject. 

Dr.  Eichardson  is  wdl  known  as  Fel- 
low  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  author  of  the  six  celebrated  Cantor 
Lectures,  which  have  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation both  in  England  and  America- 
These  last  new  lectures  are  adapted  for 
circulation  among  all  classes,  and  should 
have  a  wide  circulation.  Bound  to- 
gether in  one  pamphlet,  12mo,  60  pages^ 
price  20  cents,  thick  edition,  with  covers; 
|15  per  hundred,  thin  paper,  without 
covers.  J.  N.  Stearns,  Publishing  Agent, 
58  Reade  Street,  New  York. 

International  Review,  for  Novem- 
ber-December, contains  Hon.  John 
Jay's  answer  to  the  recent  final  action 
of  the  N.  Y.  ffistorical  Society  on  "Mot- 
ley's Appeal  to  History."  The  same 
number  contains  a  sonnet  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Motley,  by  Bryani  Other  ar- 
ticles of  special  interest  are  «*Hamer- 
ton's  Twelfth  Art  Letter,"  an  original 
criticism  by  a  Frenchman,  Chas.  Gin- 
drez,  on  the  last  Salon,  in  which  TMer's 
and  MacMahon  are  described  from  an 
artist's  stand-poin^  a  very  valuable  ar- 
ticle on  "Islam  and  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire," by  a  Chaplain  in  the  U.  8.  Navy; 
General  James  H.  Wilson's  criticism  of 
*«Dr.  Mahan's  Critical  History  of  the 
Civil  War";  Horace  White  on  the  pres- 
ent phases  of  the  "Currency  Question," 
and  much  other  matter  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  public  For  sale  by  book- 
sellers and  newsdealers.  Price  $1.00  a 
copy,  $6.00  a  year,  or  sent  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
publishers. 

Syllabus  of  Lectures  in  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  for  Students  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  at  Cortland, 
New  York,*  is  too  elaborate  for  the  pur- 


•By  T.  B.  StoweU.  AM.    SywwuM,  N.  Y.: 
Davla,  Bttrdeen  t  Co. 
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pose.  It  is  saggestive  of  a  multitade  of 
questions  convenient  for  n  teacher;  but 
the  research  and  stndy  necessary  to  ac- 
quire and  retain  knowledge  sufficient 
to  give  correct  answers,  implies  an 
amount  of  time  and  application  to  anat- 
omy and  physiology  out  of  proportion 
to  the  scope  of  a  State  Normal  School. 

The  Sanitarian  for  November  is  in 
many  respects  a  number  which  should 
be  read  by  every  health  and  municipal 
officer  in  authority  in  the  land,  and 
surely  by  all  thinkers  who  have  the 
sanitary  reform  at  heart  The  articles 
of  the  number,  the  leading  ones  of  which 
we  give  herewith,  will,  by  title  alone, 
support  this  statement:  The  Faulty 
Menu  of  Boarding-schools,  by  H.  P. 
Fowler,  M.D.;  A  Lesson  on  House 
Drainage;  Influence  of  Valleys  on 
Health;  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation— ^Abstract  of  Proceedings;  Civil 
Malpractice  and  Surgical  Jurispru- 
dence, by  T.  P.  0.;  House  Drainage, 
by  T.  P.  0.;  Pauperism,  Vice  and  Grime; 
The  Public  Health;  Foreign  Health 
Statistics;  Cincinnati  School-rooms. — 
Sacramento  Record^Union, 

«...  The  record  of  the  public 
health  is  fiill  and  interesting.  The  dis- 
continuance of  this  magazine  would  be 
a  great  loss  to  the  public,  and  to  increase 
its  circulation  is  to  do  good  to  one's 
fellow-men.  [Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  Box  1956, 
New  York  City,]— New  Haven  PaUa- 
dtum. 

Subscribers  are  reminded  that  now 
is  the  time  to  make  remittances  for 
1878.  A  few  there  are  who  hare  not 
paid  for  1877,  and  from  those,  in  partic- 
ular, we  espect  a  double  portion  without 
delay. 

Biscontinuancee  are  not  made— 
on  orders  given  without  limitation — 
until  arrearages  are  paid  Sending 
a  journal  back  to  the  office  of  publica- 
tion, or  refusing  to  receive  it  from  the 
post-office,  does  not  exempt  the  sub- 
scriber from  liability  to  pay  for  it,  up  to 
the  time  of  notification  to  stop  sending  it 


Remittances  should  be  made  by 
postal  money-order,  registered  letter, 
check  or  draft,  payable  in  New  York. 

Bound  Volumes  will  be  sent,  post- 
age paid,  to  all  subscribers  from  whom 
we  receive  the  loose  numbers  of  the  cor- 
responding year,  in  good  order,  free  of 
expense  and  one  dollar. 

*  Five  Bound  Volumes.— A  few  full 
sets  on  hand  from  the  beginning,  and 
current    numbers    for    1878,    postage 

paid...: $20  00 

Single  Volumes,  bound,  postage 

paid 4  00 

Annual  Subscription 3  00 

ThreeMonths 1  00 

Single  Numbers,  current  year . .        30 

All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  New  Tork,  P.O. 
Box  1966. 

« 

Books  Received. — ^Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1866;  Tranaactions  of 
International  Medical  Congress;  G«orge 
Muller's  Two  Addresses  relating  to  Or- 
phan Houses;  Health  Officer's  Bepori, 
San  Francisco;  Analyses  of  Hydrant  and 
Well  Waters  of  the  City  of  Troy;  Pro- 
ceedings Kings  County  Medical  Society, 
1876;  Albert  H.  Smith's  Betarded  Dila- 
tation of  the  Os  Uteri  in  Labor;  Chap- 
man's Treatment  of  Diphtheria;  Defec- 
tive Drainage  of  Dwelling  House— Spe- 
cial paper,  New  York  Board  of  Health; 
Sheltering  Arms  Nursezy  Beport;  Beport 
of  Water  Commission  of  Troy;  Wood- 
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